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the  parishioners,  and  who  are  tlie  guardians  of  pub- 
lic morals  and  ecclesiastical  discipline  within  their 
precincts.  These  lay  otlicers  of  the  church  are  bound 
by  their  oath  to  return  the  names  of  all  loose  and 
scandalous  livers  into  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
iliocese,  at  least  once  a-ycar;  and  they  may  present 
at  any  other  time  for  gross  crimes.  And  if  the 
churclnvardeng  neglect  tlieir  duty,  and  no  voluntary 
promoter  appears,  tlie  113th  canon  then  empowers 
the  minister  to  take  the  business  of  prosecuting  of- 
fenders into  his  own  hands.  If  the  jiarty  accused 
be  convicted  of  the  crime  upon  the  testimony  of  at 
least  two  witnesses,  before  the  judge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical court,  he  may  be  excommunicated,  and  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  sacrament  or  any  communion  in  divine 
offices,  and  be  condemned  in  the  costs  of  the  suit. 
There  is  also  what  is  termed  the  Greater  Excommuni- 
cation, whereby  the  oflender  is  cut  oft'  from  all  com- 
merce with  Christians,  even  in  temporal  affairs.  This 
must  be  pronounced  by  the  bishop ;  and  if  the  ex- 
communicated person  persist,  for  forty  days,  in  con- 
tumacious disobedience,  he  may  be  committed  to 
prison  by  \irtue  of  the  writ  de cxcomtnnnicato  capicn- 
ilo,  to  lie  there  till  he  sliall  have  made  satisfaction 
to  the  church.  But,  if  the  judge  of  any  spiritual 
court  excommunicate  a  inan  for  a  cause  of  which  he 
has  not  the  legal  cognizance,  tlie  party  may  have  an 
action  against  him  at  common  law,  and  he  is  also 
liable  to  be  indicted  at  the  suit  of  the  king."  Such 
is  the  mode  of  disciphne  which  is  sanctioned  by  the 
canon  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  discipline  in  that  church  has  almost  fallen 
into  desuetude. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  exercise  of  discipline  devolves  in  the 
llrst  instance  upon  tlie  kirk-sessions,  which  consist 
of  the  minister  and  elders  of  each  congregation. 
I'Vom  the  kirk-session  an  appeal  lies  to  the  [UTsby- 
tery  of  the  bounds,  wliich  consists  of  all  the  minis- 
ters within  a  certain  district,  along  with  one  ruling 
elder  chosen  from  each  parish.  From  the  judgment 
and  authority  of  the  presbytery,  there  lies  an  appeal 
to  the  provincial  synod,  which  usually  meets  twice 
in  the  year,  and  comprises  all  the  presbyteries  within 
a  certain  large  district  of  country.  Last  of  all,  the 
judgment  of  the  synod  may  be  appealed  from  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  court,  the  General  Assembly, 
which  is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  ministers 
and  ruling  elders  delegated  from  each  presbytery, 
along  with,  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Cliurch  of 
Scotland,  comtnissioners  from  the  royal  burghs.  In 
questions  purely  religious,  and  not  aft'ccting  tempo- 
ralities, no  appeal  is  admissible  from  the  decisions  of 
this  court.  But  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  Scotland 
have  no  such  temporal  authority  over  persons  and 
property  as  belongs  to  the  ecclesiasticiil  courts  of 
England  ;  having  no  power  either  to  fine  or  to  im- 
prison the  offender,  but  simply  enforcing  their  deci- 
sions by  religious  considerations  and  motives. 

The  Reformed  churches  on  theCoiitincnt  hivegreat 
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variety  in  their  modes  of  discipline,  and  in  many  in- 
stances tlie  civil  magistrate  arrogates  to  himself  the 
functions  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  office-bearers 
of  the  church.  Thus  in  the  Protestant  church  of 
Prussia,  though  the  consistories  exercise  nominally 
ecclesiastical  power,  yet  their  proceedings  are  not  a 
little  controlled  by  government.  In  Russia,  also,  all 
is  still  more  manifestly  under  the  management  of  the 
sovereisn.  The  Holy  Legislative  Synod  is  dependent 
entirely  for  the  choice  of  its  members  on  the  will  of 
the  Czar.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  layman,  who  is 
considered  as  sitting  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  and 
has  a  negative  on  all  its  resolutions  till  they  are  laid 
before  the  emperor;  and  the  members  of  the  synod, 
in  the  words  of  their  oath,  acknowledge  the  emperor 
as  "the  supreme  judge  of  this  spiritual  college." 

In  the  Society  of  FniKNUS  (which  see),  commonly 
called  Quakers,  a  peculiar  ariangement  is  made  for 
the  exercise  of  discipline.  Montlily  meetings  are  held, 
composed  of  several  congregations  situated  within  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  other.  Each  monthly 
meeting  is  required  to  appoint  certain  jiersons  under 
the  name  of  overseers,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
care  that  the  rules  of  discipline  be  put  in  practice, 
and  when  any  case  of  complaint  or  disorderly  con- 
duct comes  to  their  knowledge,  they  are  bound  to 
see  tliat  private  admonition  agreeably  to  the  gospel 
rule,  Mat.  xviii.  15 — 17,  be  given  before  the  case  is 
reported  to  the  monthly  meeting.  The  quartenly 
meeting,  which  is  composed  of  several  monthly 
meetings,  inquires  into  the  conduct  of  the  memberi' 
connected  with  each,  and  the  mode  in  which  disci- 
pline has  been  exercised.  The  accounts  thus  re- 
ceived are  digested  into  one,  wliich  is  presented  to 
the  yearly  meeting.  In  the  case  of  any  member 
who  feels  himself  aggrieved,  an  appeal  lies  from  the 
monthly  to  the  quarterly,  and  finally  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  where  the  case  takes  end.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiarity, however,  in  the  exercise  of  discipline 
among  the  Friends,  which  it  may  be  well  to  notice. 
They  believe  that  women  may  be  rightly  called  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  that  to  them  also  be- 
longs a  share  in  the  support  of  Christian  discipline  ; 
and  that  where  their  own  sex  is  concerned,  its  exer- 
cise devolves  on  them  with  peculiar  propriety.  Ac- 
cordingly they  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly 
meetings  of  their  own  sex,  held  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  men ;  but  separately,  and  without 
the  power  of  making  rules. 

Among  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians,  the 
mode  of  discipline  followed  is  wliat  is  termed  aiuoiig 
them  congregation-discipline,  which  is  thus  described 
in  one  of  their  authoritative  documents:  "Agree 
ably  to  the  direction  of  our  Saviour,  Matt,  xviii.  15 
— 17,  the  congregation  -  discipline  has  various  de- 
grees, and  consists  in  admonitions,  warnings,  and  re- 
proofs given  to  those  who  transgress ;  first,  by  his 
fellow-brother;  next,  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the 
congregation  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  committee  of  over- 
seers ;  in  exclusion  from  the  holy  communion,  anil, 
3  0 
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according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  also  from  other 
private  meetings  of  the  congi-egation :  and  this  con- 
tinues until  genuine  repentance  and  a  real  conversion 
become  evident  in  the  person  felling  under  discipline  ; 
when  he  is  either  re-admitted  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion, or  reconciled  to  the  congi-egation,  after  a  de- 
precatory letter  has  been  read,  expressing  the 
otTender's  sorrow  for  his  transgression,  and  asking 
forgiveness.  In  case  of  great  and  pubHc  otfence 
given,  such  persons  are  also  absolved  with  laying  on 
of  hands  in  the  presence  of  tlie  congregation.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  observed,  that  no  privation  of  tem- 
poral honour,  dignity,  or  substance  is  connected  with 
this  church  or  congi'egation-discipline ;  neither  can 
this  ever  be  the  case,  as  it  never  interferes  with  any 
merely  civil  regulations,  wliich  fall  under  tlie  cog- 
nizance of  the  laws  of  the  land." 

The  Congregational  or  Independent  churches 
maintain  that  tlie  right  of  exercising  discipline  is 
vested  in  the  church  or  body  of  Christians,  who  alone 
have  the  power  of  determining  who  shall  be  admitted 
into  communion,  and  also  of  excluding  from  fellow- 
ship tliose  who  may  prove  themselves  unworthy 
members  of  the  church. 

DISCIPLINE  (First  Book  of),  an  important 
document  drawn  up  by  the  Scottish  Reformers  in 
1560,  containing  a  plan  of  order,  government,  and 
discipline  of  the  Cluu-ch  of  Scotland.  The  commis- 
sion appointed  to  prepare  this  volume  consisted  of 
John  Knox,  along  with  Messrs.  AVinram,  Spotswood, 
Row,  and  Douglas.  When  completed,  it  was  cor- 
dially approved  of  by  the  General  Assembly,  but 
when  submitted  to  the  privy  council,  it  was  so  waiTnly 
opposed  that  it  never  received  a  formal  ratification. 
Notwitlistandiug  this,  however,  the  churcli  looked 
upon  it  as  a  standard  book  for  the  regulation  of  her 
practice  and  the  guidance  of  her  decisions.  And  be- 
.«ides,  it  is  worthy  of  being  noted,  that  though  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline  was  not  ratified  by  the 
privy  council  as  a  body,  it  was  subscribed  by  the 
greater  number  of  the  nobility  and  barons  who  were 
members  of  the  council. 

As  tliis  valuable  document  contains  the  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  the  Scottish  reformers 
sought  to  establish  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we  give 
an  abstract  of  tliese  principles  drawn  from  Dr. 
Iletherington's  History  of  that  Church:  "The  ordi- 
nary and  permanent  office-bearers  of  the  church 
were  of  four  kinds  :  the  minister  or  pastor,  to  whom 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  admmistratiou  of 
the  sacraments  belonged,  the  doctor  or  teacher,  whose 
province  it  was  to  interpret  Scriptm'e  and  confute 
eiTors,  including  those  who  taught  theology  in  schools 
and  universities ;  the  ruling  elder,  who  assisted  the 
minister  in  exercising  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  deacon,  who  had  the  special  charge 
of  the  revenues  of  the  church  and  the  poor.  To  these 
permanent  ofHce-bearers  there  were  added  two  others 
of  a  temporary  character.  In  the  arrangement  entered 
iuto  previous  to  tlie  first  General  iVssembly,  there 


were  only  twelve  reformed  ministers  to  preach  the  gos' 
pel  throughout  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  to  accom- 
plish the  utmost  possible  amomit  of  duty  by  so  small 
a  number,  seven  were  placed  in  the  chief  towns,  and 
large  country  districts  were  assigned  to  each  of  the 
remaining  five.  These  five  were  called  superinten- 
dents ;  and  their  duty  was  to  travel  from  place  to 
place  throughout  their  districts,  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  planting  churches,  and  inspecting  the 
conduct  of  the  country  ministers  where  there  were 
any,  and  of  another  temporary  class  of  men  termed 
exhorters  and  readers.  The  latter  class  consisted  of 
the  most  pious  persons  that  could  be  foimd,  who, 
having  received  a  common  education,  were  able  to 
read  to  their  more  ignorant  neighbours,  though  not 
qualified  for  the  ministry.  AVhen  the  readers  were 
found  to  have  discharged  their  duty  well,  and  to 
have  increased  in  their  own  knowledge,  they  were 
encouraged  to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations  to  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  then  they  were  termed 
exhorters.  If  they  still  continued  to  improve,  they 
might  finally  be  admitted  to  the  ministry.  To  searcli 
out,  employ,  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  such 
men,  giving  them  instruction  from  time  to  time,  was 
the  chief  duty  of  the  superintendent,  from  which, 
indeed,  he  derived  his  name,  so  naturally  expressive 
of  ills  duty, — a  duty  the  very  nature  of  which  shows 
it  to  have  been  temporary,  and  intended  to  expire 
whenever  the  necessities  which  called  it  into  being 
should  have  been  removed  by  a  sufliciency  of  quali- 
fied ministers. 

"  No  person  was  allowed  to  preach,  or  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacraments,  till  he  was  regularly  called  to 
tliis  employment.  '  Ordinar)-  vocation  [calling]  con- 
sisteth  in  election,  examination,  and  admission.'  'It 
appertaineth  to  the  people,  and  to  every  several  con- 
gregation, to  elect  their  minister.'  '  For  altogether 
this  is  to  be  avoided,  that  any  man  be  violently  in- 
truded or  thrust  in  upon  any  congregation ;  but  this 
liberty,  with  aU  care,  must  be  reserved  to  every  sev- 
eral church,  to  have  their  votes  and  suffrages  in 
election  of  their  ministers.'  The  examination  was 
appointed  to  take  place  '  in  open  assembly,  and  be- 
fore the  congregation,'  to  satisfy  the  church  as  to  his 
soundness  in  the  faith,  his  'gifts,  utterance,  and 
knowledge,'  his  wilHngness  to  undertake  the  charge, 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  his  resolution  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  with  diligence  and 
fidelity.  Admission  then  took  place  by  the  person 
being  solemnly  set  apart  by  prayer,  at  th-st  without 
imposition  of  hands,  wliich,  however,  was  aftenvarda 
appointed  to  be  done.  Superintendents  were  ad- 
mitted in  tlie  same  way  as  other  ministers,  were  tried 
by  the  same  church  courts,  liable  to  the  same  cen- 
sures, and  might  be  deposed  for  the  same  crimes. 

"  The  affairs  of  each  congregation  were  managed 
by  the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  who  constituted 
the  kirk-session,  wliich  met  regularly  once  a-week, 
and  oftener  if  business  required.  There  was  also  a 
meeting,  called  the  weekly  exercise,  or  prophesying 
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lield  in  every  cuusideiablu  town,  consisting  of  the 
ministeis,  exliorters,  and  educated  men  in  the  vici- 
nity, for  cxpoiuuliug  the  Scriptures.  This  was  after- 
wards converted  into  the  presbytery,  or  cl;jssical  as- 
sembly. The  superintendent  met  with  tlie  ministers 
and  delegated  elders  of  his  district  twice  a-year,  in 
the  provincial  synod,  which  took  cognizance  of  ec- 
clesiasticiil  affairs  within  its  bounds.  And  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  was  composed  of  minister!! 
md  elders  connnissioned  from  the  dili'crent  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  met  twice,  sometimes  thrice,  in  a 
year,  and  attended  to  the  interests  of  the  Nation.al 
Church. 

"  Public  worship  was  attended  to  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  show  the  estimation  in  which  it  was  held 
by  our  reformers.  On  Sabbath  days  the  people 
tssembled  twice  for  public  worship ;  and,  the  better 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  catechising  was  substituted 
for  preaching  in  the  afternoon.  In  towns  a  sermon 
was  regularly  i)reaclied  on  one  day  of  the  week  be- 
sides the  Sabbath ;  and  on  almost  every  day  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  public  prayers 
and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Baptism  was 
never  dispensed  unless  it  was  accompanied  with 
preaching  or  catechising.  Tlie  Lord's  Supper  was 
administered  four  times  a-year  in  towns;  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptizing,  and  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
table,  were  forbidden ;  and  anniversary  holydays  were 
wholly  abolished. 

"  Education  was  very  justly  regarded  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  deserving  every  possible  en- 
couragement. It  was  stated  as  imperatively  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  a  school  in  every  parish, 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, grammar,  and  the  Latin  tongue ;  and  it  was 
farther  proposed,  that  a  college  should  be  erected  in 
every  'notable  town,'  in  wliich  logic  and  rhetoric 
sliould  be  taught,  along  with  the  learned  languages. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  parents  should  not  be 
permitted  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  ; 
but  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  should  be  obliged  to 
do  so  at  their  own  expense ;  and  that  a  fund  should 
be  provided  for  the  eduuition  of  the  children  of  the 
poor,  who  discovered  talents  and  aptitude  fur  learn- 
ing." 

From  the  view  tlius  given  of  the  First  Book  of 
Discipline,  it  is  plain  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Ueformed  Church  of  Scotland  was  purely  Presbyte- 
rian, and  framed,  as  tliey  believed,  on  the  model  of 
the  primitive  cimrchcs  exhibited  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

DISCII'LIXE  (Second  Book  gi-),  a  system  of 
ecclesiastical  goveniment  drawn  up  by  a  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  in  1578.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  Andrew  Melville  took  a 
leading  part.  It  was  never  ratified  by  Parliament, 
but  it  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to  be 
regarded  as  the  authorized  standard  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  in  so  far  as  government  :uid  discipline 


are  concerned.  The  following  summary  of  its  lead- 
ing propositions  is  given  by  Dr.  Iletheriugton  :  "  It 
begins  by  stating  the  essential  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween civil  and  ecclesiasticid  power.  This  it  does 
by  declaring,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  a 
government  in  his  Church,  distinct  from  civil  govern 
mcnt,  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  such  office-bearers 
as  He  has  authorized,  and  net  by  civil  magistrates, 
or  under  their  direction.  Ci\'il  authority  has  for  its 
direct  and  proper  object  the  promoting  of  external 
peace  ar.d  quietness  among  the  subjects  ;  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,  the  direction  of  men  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  which  pertain  to  conscience.  The  former 
enforces  obedience  by  external  means,  the  latter  by 
spiritual  means  ;  yet,  '  as  they  be  both  of  God,  and 
tend  to  one  end,  if  they  be  rightly  used,  to  wit,  to 
advance  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  ha>e  good  and 
godly  subjects,'  they  ought  to  co-operate  within  their 
respective  spheres,  and  fortify  each  other.  '  As  min- 
isters are  subject  to  the  judgment  and  punishment  oi 
the  magistrate  in  external  matters,  if  they  offend,  su 
ought  the  magistrates  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
discipline  of  the  Church,  if  they  transgress  in  mat- 
ters of  conscience  and  religion.'  The  government 
of  the  Church  consists  in  three  things, — doctrine, 
discipline,  and  distribution.  Corresponding  to  this 
division,  there  are  three  kinds  of  church  officers, — 
ministers,  who  are  preachers  as  well  as  rulers  ;  eld- 
ers, who  are  merely  rulers ;  and  deacons,  who  act 
as  distributors  of  alms  and  managers  of  the  funds  of 
the  church.  The  name  bishop  is  of  the  same  mean- 
ing as  that  of  pastor  or  minister :  it  is  not  expressive 
of  superiority  or  lordship  ;  and  the  Scriptures  do  not 
allow  of  a  pastor  of  pastors,  or  a  pastor  of  many 
flocks.  There  should  be  elders,  who  do  not  labour  in 
word  and  doctrine.  The  eldership  is  a  spiritual  func  ■ 
tion,  as  is  the  ministry.  He  ought  to  assist  the  pas- 
tor in  examining  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
table,  and  in  visiting  the  sick  ;  but  their  principal 
olhce  is  to  hold  assemblies  with  the  pa.stors  and  doc- 
tors, who  are  also  of  their  number,  for  establishing 
good  order  and  execution  of  discipline.  The  office- 
bearers of  the  Church  are  to  be  admitted  by  election 
and  ordination.  None  are  to  be  intruded  into  any 
ecclesiastical  office  '  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
gregation to  which  tliey  are  appointed.'  Eccle- 
siastical assemblies  are  either  jiarticular  (consisting 
of  the  office-bearers  of  one  congregation  or  of  a  num- 
ber of  neighbouring  congregations),  provincial,  na- 
tional or  ecumenical,  and  general.  The  Presbytery, 
or  eldership  as  it  is  called,  has  the  inspection  of  a 
number  of  adjoining  congi'egations  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  rehgion  and  mannera,  and  has  the  power  of 
ordaining,  suspending,  and  deposing  ministers,  and 
of  exercising  discipline  within  its  bounds.  The  pro- 
vincial Synod  possesses  the  power  of  all  the  Pres- 
byteries within  a  province.  The  Gouerid  Assembly 
is  composed  of  commissioners,  ministers,  and  elders, 
from  the  whole  churches  in  the  realm,  and  takes 
cognizance  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  wel- 
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ikre  of  the  National  Cliurcli.  Appeals  for  redress 
ot  grievances  may  be  taken  from  every  subordinate 
court  to  its  next  superior  one,  till  they  reach  the 
General  Assembly,  whose  decision  in  all  matters  ec- 
clesiastical is  final.  All  the  ecclesiastical  assem- 
blies have  lawful  power  to  convene  for  transacting 
business,  and  to  appoint  the  times  and  places  of 
their  meeting.  The  patrimony  of  the  Church  in- 
cludes whatever  has  been  appropriated  to  her  use, 
whether  by  donations  from  individuals,  or  by  law 
and  custom.  To  take  any  part  of  this  liy  unlawful 
means,  and  apply  it  to  the  particular  and  profane 
use  of  individuals,  is  simony.  It  belongs  to  the 
deacons  to  receive  the  ecclesiastical  goods,  and  to 
distribute  them  according  to  the  appointment  of 
Presbyteries.  The  purposes  to  which  they  are  to 
be  applied  are  the  four  following :  the  support  of 
ministers  ;  the  support  of  elders  where  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  of  a  national  system  of  education ;  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  and  of  hospitals ;  and  the 
reparation  of  places  of  worship,  and  other  extraor- 
dinary charges  of  the  Cliurch  or  connnonwealth. 
Among  the  remaining  abuses  which  ouglit  to  be  re- 
moved, the  following  are  [xirticularly  specified  :  the 
titles  of  abbots,  and  others  comiected  with  monastic 
institutions,  with  the  places  which  they  held,  as 
churchmen,  in  the  legislative  and  judicial  courts; 
the  usurped  superiority  of  bishops,  and  their  acting 
in  parliament  and  council  in  the  name  of  the  Cliurch, 
witliout  her  commission  ;  tlie  exercise  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  and  the  pastoral  office  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals;  the  mixed  jurisdiction  of  commissaries;  the 
holding  of  pluralities  ;  and  patronages  and  presenta- 
tions to  benefices,  whether  by  the  prince  or  any  in- 
ferior person,  which  lead  to  intrusion,  and  are  incom- 
patible with  'lawful  election  and  the  assent  of  the 
people  over  whom  the  person  is  placed,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostolical  and  primitive  Kirk,  and  good 
order,  crave.'" 

The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  has  ever  occupied 
a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  all  Scottish  Pres- 
byterians ;  and  '•  the  principal  secessions,"  as  Dr. 
M'Crie  well  remarks,  "  which  have  been  made  from 
the  National  Cliurch  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  stated,  not  in  the  way  of  dissent  from  its 
constitution  as  in  England,  but  in  opposition  to 
departures,  real  or  alleged,  from  its  original  and 
genuine  principles."     See  Scotland  (Church  of). 

DISPENSATIONS,  special  modes  of  providential 
dealing  with  individuals  or  communities ;  thus  we 
speak  of  the  Adaniic  Dispensation,  the  Abrahamic 
Dispensation,  the  Jewi.sh  Dispensation,  and  so  forth. 
— The  term  is  also  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  a  theological  sense.  Thus,  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
a  dispensation  means  a  permission  from  the  Pope  to 
do  what  may  have  been  prohibited.  Thus  before  any 
one  in  communion  with  tliat  church  can  contract  a 
marriage  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  he  must  have 
previously  received  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope. — 
In  tlie  Churcli  nf  Enslanil  the  word  dispensation  de- 


notes a  power  vested  in  the  archbishops,  of  dis- 
pensing, on  certain  emergencies,  with  some  minor 
regulations  of  the  church,  more  particularly  in  hei 
character  as  an  establishment. 

DISPUTATIONS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
tlie  sermons  preaclied  in  the  ancient  Christian 
church,  from  the  controversial  character  which  they 
often  of  necessity  assumed. 

DISSENTERS,  those  denominations  and  sects 
which  have  separated  from,  and  refuse  to  have  fel- 
lowship with,  the  establislied  church  of  a  country. 
As  distinguished  from  Seceders  (which  see),  the 
word  Dissenters  is  now  generally  employed  to  de- 
note those  who  have  left  communion  with  an  estab- 
lished church  from  their  conscientious  disapproval  of 
all  connection  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
See  Voluntary  Controversy. 

DISSENTERS  (English),  a  term  usually  applied 
to  the  Three  Denominations  (which  see),  the  Pres- 
byterians, Congregationalists,  and  Baptists.  The 
original  Nonconformists  were  the  great  bulk  of  them 
of  Presbyterian  principles,  and  the  AVestminster  As- 
sembly was  composed  chiefly  of  Presbyterian  divines, 
not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of  them  being  of  the 
Independent  denomination,  and  the  great  anxiety  oi 
that  Assembly  evidently  was  to  establish  Presbyte- 
rian uniformity  throughout  both  England  and  Scot- 
land. It  was  only,  indeed,  through  the  determined 
resistance  of  the  small  body  of  Independents  that 
this  object  was  defeated.  During  the  reign,  of  Eliza- 
beth most  of  the  Puritans  had  objected  to  separation 
from  the  Church  of  England,  on  the  ground  of  doc- 
trine, though  they  sought  a  reformation  of  her  dis- 
cipline and  worship,  the  greater  number  of  them 
being  Presbyterians.  But  there  were  among  the 
Puritans  some  Independents  and  some  Baptists, 
wliose  objections  were  of  a  more  serious  character, 
disapproving  as  they  did  of  all  national  churches. 
The  statute  of  1593,  commanding  the  attendance  of 
every  person  above  sixteen  at  some  church,  bore 
hardly  against  the  Independents.  JIany  of  them 
were  imprisoned,  and  not  a  few  were  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land.  Bro^Ti,  the  origina- 
tor of  the  sect  of  the  Brownists  (which  see),  found 
a  home,  along  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  in 
Holland.  Towards  the  Puritans,  Queen  Elizabeth 
exercised  the  utmost  severity  diu-ing  the  whole  of 
her  reign,  and  numerous  churches  of  exiled  Dissent- 
ers sprung  up  at  Leyden,  Middleburgh,  Rotterdam, 
and  othe-  Dutch  towns,  not  only  separated  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  animated  with  a  bitter  hos 
tility  to  the  principle  of  established  churches.  This, 
indeed,  cam.e  to  be  a  settled  doctrine  of  the  body  of 
English  Independents.  The  keen  discussion  which 
took  place  at  this  time  gave  origin  to  Richard  Hook- 
er's '  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,'  one  of  the  ablest  pieces 
of  controversial  theology  which  England  has  ever 
produced.  The  first  four  books  appeared  in  1594, 
and  the  fifth  in  1597.  "They  have  in  them,"  said 
Pope  Clement  VIII.,  on  hearing  only  a  small  part 
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of  them  translated  into  Latin,  "such  seeds  of  eter- 
nity, that  if  the  rest  be  hke  this  they  shall  remain 
till  the  last  tire  shall  consume  all  learning." 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of 
James  I.  to  the  throne  of  England,  naturally  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  Puritan  Dissenters.  The  king  had 
been  educated  in  Presbyterian  principles,  and  had 
openly  avowed  a  wann  attachment  to  what  he 
termed  "the  purest  kirk  in  the  world;"  but  no 
sooner  did  he  plant  his  foot  on  English  ground,  than 
he  straightway  abjured  his  former  views,  and  be- 
came a  warm  advocate  for  Episcopacy,  alleging  that 
"  where  there  was  no  bishop,  there  would  shortly  be 
no  king."  The  Dissenters,  however,  had  become 
too  powerful  a  party  to  be  treated  with  contempt,  or 
even  neglect.  James,  therefore,  to  conciliate  them 
if  possible,  summoned  a  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  between  four  of  their  principal  leaders  and  a 
select  number  of  bishops  and  divines  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  himself  being  president.  The  debate, 
which  was  earnest  on  both  sides,  occupied  three 
days,  and  the  result  was,  that  a  few  unimportant 
alterations  were  made  in  the  English  Liturgy,  which 
were  pubHshed  by  the  king's  authority,  and  univer- 
sally adopted,  though  they  were  never  ratified  by 
parliament.  One  great  and,  indeed,  inestimable 
benefit  which  occurred  from  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  was  the  suggestion  which  the  king  car- 
ried out  to  procure  a  new  and  revised  translation  of 
the  Bible.  This  delicate  task  was  most  satisfactorily 
accomplished  by  the  preparation  and  publication  of  the 
admirable  authorized  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Under  James  L  the  Puritan  Dissenters  were  still 
treated  with  great  severity,  and  many  of  them  fled 
to  Holland,  whence  considerable  numbers  emigrated 
to  America  in  1620.  Another  party  followed  in 
1629,  and  a  third  in  1636,  and  when  prevented  from 
transporting  themselves  to  New  England,  many  of 
them  removed  with  their  families  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1637,  the  laws  of  uniformity  were  en- 
forced against  Dissenters ;  but,  in  1640,  the  parlia- 
ment checked  these  severities.  It  has  been  often 
brought  forward  as  a  charge  against  the  English 
Dissenters  that  they  were  zealous  and  active  in  their 
opposition  to  Charles  L,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  execution  of  the  monarch  was  the  deed  of  a  fac- 
tion, and  condemned  by  the  Puritans  generally,  as  an 
act  of  criminal  severity.  "  But  whatever  blame," 
Bays  Mr.  Kobert  Hall,  "  they  may  be  supposed  to 
have  incurred  on  account  of  their  conduct  to  Charles, 
the  merit  of  restoring  monarchy  in  his  son  was  all 
their  own.  The  entire  force  of  the  empire  was  in 
their  hands  ;  Monk  himself  of  their  party  ;  the  p.ir- 
liament,  the  army,  all  puritans ;  yet  were  they  dis- 
interested enough  to  call  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
yield  the  reins  into  his  hands,  with  no  other  stipula- 
tion than  that  of  liberty  of  conscience,  which  he  vio- 
lated with  a  baseness  and  ingratitude  peculiar  to  his 
character.  All  the  return  he  made  them  for  the  re- 
covery of  his   power,   consisted   in  depriving  two 


thousand  of  their  ministers,  and  involving  the  whole 
bodv  in  a  persecution,  by  which  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in  imprison- 
ment and  want.  But  their  patriotism  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  these  injuries.  AVhen,  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Charies  the  Second's  reign,  the  character  of 
his  successor  inspired  a  dread  of  the  cstabhshment 
of  poperv,  to  avert  that  evil  tliey  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesced in  an  exclusion  from  all  places  of  emolu- 
ment and  trust ;  an  extraordinary  instance  of  mag- 
nanimity. When  James  the  Second  began  to  dis- 
jjlav  arbitrary  views,  dissenters  were  among  the  first 
to  take  the  alarm,  regarding  with  jealousy  even  an 
indulgence  when  it  flowed  from  a  dispensing  power. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  co-operated  in  bringing 
about  tlie  resolution,  the  ardour  with  which  they 
have  always  espoused  its  principles,  are  too  weil 
known  to  need  any  proof,  and  can  only  be  rendered 
more  striking  by  a  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the 
high  church  party.  The  latter  maintained,  in  its 
utmost  extent,  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance  ;  were  incessantly  engaged  in  intrigues 
to  overturn  the  revolution  ;  and  affirmed  tlie  doctrine 
of  divine  right  to  be  an  ancient  and  indisputable 
tenet  of  the  EngUsh  Church.  Wboever  wishes  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  those  arts,  by  which  they 
embroiled  the  reign  of  King  William,  may  see  them 
displayed  at  large  in  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own 
Times.' 

"  The  attachment  of  dissenters  to  the  house  of 
Hanover  was  signalized  in  a  manner  too  remarkable 
to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the  rebellions  of  fifteen 
and  forty-five,  they  ventured  on  a  breach  of  the  law, 
by  raising  and  officering  regiments  out  of  their  own 
body ;  for  which  the  parliament  were  reduced  to  the 
awkward  expedient  of  passing  an  act  of  indemnity. 
This  short  sketch  of  their  political  conduct,  as  it  is 
sufficient  to  establish  their  loyalty  beyond  susi>icion, 
so  may  it  well  augment  our  surprise  at  the  extreme 
obloquy  and  reproach  with  which  they  are  treated. 
Mr.  Hume,  a  competent  judge,  if  ever  there  was 
one,  of  political  principles,  and  who  was  far  from 
being  partial  to  dissenters,  candidly  confesses  that  to 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

In  1688  the  Toleration  Act  was  passed,  placing 
the  assemblies  of  Dissenters  under  the  protection  ol 
the  state,  but  by  the  provisions  of  this  very  act  all 
Dissenting  ministers  were  required  to  qualify  for  the 
exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions,  by  subscrib- 
ing the  thirty-nine  Articles,  with  certain  exceptions. 
This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  till  1779, 
when,  by  an  act  passed  in  that  year,  any  Dissenting 
minister,  who  had  scruples  in  declaring  and  sub- 
scribing his  assent  to  any  of  the  articles,  was  allowed 
to  make  and  subscribe  instead  thereof  the  declara- 
tion of  Protestant  belief,  and  was  thereby  entitled 
to  similar  exemptions.  A  subsequent  statute  ren- 
ders qualifying  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  func- 
tions unnecessary  except  in  obedience  to  a  legal  re- 
quisition. 
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In  the  aggregate,  according  to  the  last  census  in 
1851,  the  Protestant  Dissenting  churches  of  Eng- 
land are  reported  as  providing  accommodation  for 
4,057,422  persons,  or  for  26  percent,  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  45'6  per  cent,  of  t!ie  aggregate  provision  of 
the  country.  This  statement  includes  the  Wesley- 
an  Methodists,  many  of  whom  object  to  be  called 
Dissenters. 

DISSENTERS  (Scottish).  For  a  very  long  pe- 
riod, in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland,  dissent 
was  utterly  unknown.  From  1560,  when  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  Scotland  was  founded,  onward  to 
the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not 
only  did  the  Established  Church  possess  an  undi- 
vided Iiold  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  but  the 
principle  of  an  establishment  seems  never  to  have 
Deen  doubted.  The  old  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  or 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  who  had  been  all  along  op- 
posed to  the  Revolution  settlement  of  Church  and 
State  in  1688,  and  who  are  the  remains  of  the  Co- 
venantees (which  see),  are  of  longer  standing  than 
any  other  denomination  of  separatists  from  the  Na- 
tional Church.  Tliey  are  strenuous  advocates,  how- 
ever, for  the  obligation  of  the  National  Covenant, 
and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  both  of 
which,  as  well  as  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Fiith,  which  they  acknowledge  as  the  confession  of 
their  own  faith,  maintain,  in  the  most  decided  terms, 
the  principle  of  a  national  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. The  question,  Iiowever,  of  the  lawfulness  of 
a  National  Church  was  first  formally  started  by  Mr. 
John  Glas  of  Tealing,  about  1728.  Though  minis- 
ter of  a  parish,  he  began  to  promulgate  views  incon- 
sistent with  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the 
church.  In  the  course  of  his  examination  before  the 
Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  to  which  he  belonged, 
the  question  was  put  to  him,  "  Is  it  your  opinion 
tliat  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  National  Church  under 
the  New  Testament  ?"  to  which  he  rephed,  "It  is 
my  opinion,  for  I  can  see  no  churches  instituted  by 
Clirist  in  the  New  Testament,  besides  the  universal, 
but  congregational  churches  :  neither  do  I  see  that  a 
nation  can  be  a  church  unless  it  could  be  made  a 
congregation,  as  was  the  nation  of  Israel."  A  long 
controversy  ensued  which  for  some  time  agitated 
both  the  Church  and  the  country.  Mr.  Glas  was  at 
length  deposed,  but  he  still  continued  the  exercise 
of  his  ministry,  and  Iiis  followers,  under  the  name  of 
Glasites  (which  see),  formed  congregations,  or  ra 
ther  churches,  on  Independent  principles  throughout 
various  toivns  and  parishes  of  Scotland.  The  next 
secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  that 
which  originated  in  the  resistance  and  protest  of  four 
ministers  against  the  decision  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1732,  and  who,  being  joined  by  others,  formed 
themselves  into  the  Associate  PRESBYTEnY  (which 
see).  The  ground  of  their  secession  was  the  arbi- 
trary enforcement,  by  the  majority  of  the  General 
Assembly,  of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers  contrary  to  the   wishes  of  the 


Cliristian  people.  Tlie  four  brethren,  when  cut  ofl 
from  the  communion  of  the  Established  Church, 
read  at  the  bar,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
Assembly,  a  solemn  protest,  which  they  conclud- 
ed in  these  words,  "  And  we  hereby  appeal  unto 
the  first  free  faithful  and  reforming  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  It  was  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  brethren  in  no  sense  dissented  from  the 
constitution  and  standards  of  the  church,  as  Mr. 
Glas  had  done,  but  simply  seceded  or  separated 
themselves  from  it,  as  they  hoped  only  for  a  time, 
looking  forward  to  the  possibility  of  the  period  ar- 
riving when  they  and  all  who  adhered  to  them  would 
be  able  conscientiously  to  rejoin  the  communion  of 
the  church  from  which  they  had  been  reluctantly  dis- 
severed. The  Secession,  which  thus  arose,  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  but  in  1747  the  body  became 
separated  into  two  distinct  Christian  communities, 
the  one  being  the  Associate  Burgher  Synod 
(which  see),  and  the  other  the  Associate  Anti- 
burgher  Synod  (which  see).  The  rupture  which 
thus  took  place  in  the  Secession  Church  at  so  early 
a  period  of  its  history,  arose  simply  from  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  taking  the 
Burgess  oath  then  exacted  in  several  of  the  royal 
burghs  of  Scotland.  For  seventy-three  years  this 
division  was  maintained,  both  parties  in  their  se- 
parate capacity  extending  and  multiplying  through- 
out the  whole  country,  and  at  length  the  Burgess 
oath  having  been  abolished,  and  the  original  ground 
of  quarrel  being  thus  removed,  the  two  synods,  in 
1820,  were  reunited  under  the  name  of  the  United 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church. 

From  an  early  period  of  their  history,  so  early  in- 
deed as  1743,  the  Seceders  had  evidently  to  some 
extent  begun  to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  extent  of 
power  alleged  by  the  Westminster  Confession  to  be- 
long to  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  reUgion. 
In  an  oSicial  document  issued  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  in  that  year,  they  distinctly  declare  that 
"  the  public  good  of  outward  and  common  order  in 
all  reasonable  society  to  the  glory  of  God  is  the 
great  and  only  end  which  those  invested  with  magis- 
tracy can  propose  in  a  sole  respect  to  that  office." 
And,  further,  they  go  on  to  say,  that,  "  as  in  prose- 
cuting this  end  civilly,  according  to  their  office,  it  is 
only  over  men's  good  and  evil  work  that  they  can 
have  any  inspection,  so  it  is  only  over  those  which 
they  must  needs  take  cognizance  of,  for  the  said 
public  good ;  while  at  the  same  time  their  doing  so 
must  be  in  such  a  manner,  and  proceed  so  far  allen- 
arly  as  is  requisite  for  that  end,  without  assuming 
any  lordship  immediately  over  men's  consciences,  oi 
making  any  encroachment  upon  the  special  privi- 
leges or  business  of  the  church."  These  words, 
though  capable  of  being  interpreted  so  as  to  involve 
no  dissent  from  the  principle  of  an  established 
church,  admit  undoubtedly  of  being  understood  in  a 
sense  opposed  to  that  principle.  And,  accordingly, 
we  learn  from  Dr.  M'Kerrow,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
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Secession  Cluircli,'  tliat  when  any  of  their  iireachcrs 
or  miiilBters,  or  elders,  entertained  doubts  upon  the 
subject,  tliev  were  uniformly  told  tliat  tliey  were 
to  understand  the  two  doubtful  paragraphs  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  marters  of  religion,  only  in  such  a  sense  as 
coiTespondtd  with  the  explanation  given  in  the  Pres- 
bytery's answers  to  Jlr.  Nairn. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1796  that  the 
point  which  converted  secession  into  dissent  was 
brought  luiblicly  before  the  courts  of  the  Secession 
Church.  Two  young  candidates  for  the  ministry,  one 
of  whom  was  the  atlerwards  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas 
M'Crie,  declared  their  doubts  concerning  the  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  regarding  the 
power  of  the  m,agistrafe  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
requested  that  the  moderator  of  the  Associate  Anti- 
burgher  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  in  proposing  the 
questions  of  the  formula  to  them  previous  to  their 
ordination,  should  be  allowed  to  intimate  that  they 
were  not  to  be  understood  as  giving  tlieir  sentiments 
on  that  point.  In  tliese  circumstances  the  Presby- 
tery felt  themselves  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  take  any  further  steps  to- 
wards the  ordination  of  the  two  young  men  without 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
matter  was  accordingly  carried  up  by  reference  to 
the  Synod,  and  a  declaratory  act  was  prepared  by  a 
committee  which,  after  being  read  and  amended,  was 
unanimously  adopted.  The  views  of  the  body  were 
fully  brouglit  out  in  tliis  document,  which  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  S}niod  finding  that  they  cannot  at  pre- 
sent enter  on  a  particular  consideration  of  the  over- 
ture, respecting  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in 
matters  of  religion, — but  convinced  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  doing  something  in  the  meantime  to  ob- 
viate the  scruples  which  young  men  at  license, 
l)reachers  and  elders  at  ordination,  private  persons  at 
their  accession  and  baptism  of  their  children,  have 
offered  to  the  courts  about  the  doctrine  or  manner  of 
expression,  used  on  that  subject,  in  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  chap,  xxiii.,  sect.  3d,  and  chap,  xx.,  sect.  4th. 
"  Declare,  That  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  at 
first  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  witli  some 
exception,  as  to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  re- 
lative to  spiritual  matters,  so  the  synod,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  desire  to  know  their  mind  on 
this  subject,  extend  that  exception  to  every  thing  in 
the  Confession  which,  taken  by  itself,  seems  to  allow 
the  punishment  of  good  and  peaceable  subjects  on 
account  of  tlieir  religious  opinions  and  observances  : 
That  they  apjirove  of  no  other  means  of  bringing 
men  into  the  church,  or  retaining  them  in  it,  than 
such  as  are  spiritual,  and  were  used  by  the  apostles 
and  other  ministers  of  the  word  in  tlie  first  ages  of 
the  Christian  church,  persuasion  not  force,  the  power 
of  the  gospel  not  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
agreeably  to  that  most  certain  and  imjiortant  doc- 
trine laid  down  in  the  Confession  itself,  chap,  xx., 
iccl.  2d.  '  God  alone  is  the  Lord  of  the  conscience, 


and  has  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  command- 
ments of  men,  which  are  in  any  thing  contrary  tc 
his  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship ; 
so  that  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or  obey  eucli  com- 
mands out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true  liberty  of 
conscience  and  reason  also. 

'*  Xqr  do  the  synod  mean  the  smallest  reflection 
on  the  venerable  compilers  of  the  Confession,  whose 
degrees  of  light  on  these  matters,  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, seem  to  have  led  them  to  use  some  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  understood  by  many,  and 
mav  be  constriied  as  investing  civil  rulers  with  k 
lordship  over  the  consciences  of  men,  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  spirituality,  freedom,  and  independence 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  the  synod  hereby 
renew  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine  on  this  point, 
in  the  Declaration  and  Defence  of  the  Associate 
Presbytery's  principles  conceming  the  present  civil 
government." 

Tlie  Antiburgher  Synod  accordingly,  after  this 
important  preamble,  and  inserting  the  passages 
which  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  Associate 
Presbytery's  answer  to  Mr.  Naini,  enacted  that  in 
the  second  question  of  the  formula,  after  the  words, 
"as  the  said  Confession  was  received  and  approved 
by  an  Act  of  Assembly,  1G47,  session  23,"  there  shall 
be  added,  "  and  accordhig  to  the  declaration  of  the 
General  Associate  Synod,  1796."  This  deckratory 
Act  satisfied  the  scruples  of  the  two  young  men, 
who  thereupon  submitted  to  ordination.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  the  views  of  Dr.  M'Crie  on  the 
power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion 
underwent  a  change.  This  change  he  formally  an- 
nounced in  a  seiTuon  which  he  preached  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  General  Associate  Synod  in  1800;  and 
the  adherence  of  the  synod  to  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  act,  led  to  his  renunciation  of 
aU  connection  with  the  body.  In  their  new  Testi- 
mony which  they  issued  in  1804,  the  connexion  be- 
tween Church  and  State  was  plainly  and  explicitly 
condemned.  TIius  from  the  original  position  of  Se- 
ceders  the  General  Associate  (Antiburgher)  Synod 
passed  into  the  position  of  Dissenters.  The  Asso- 
ciate (Burgher)  SjTiod  were  called  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  on  the  same  controverted  point,  which 
was  followed  as  in  the  other  case  by  a  breach  in  the 
Synod,  some  of  the  members  forming  themselves  into 
a  separate  society.  The  discussion  which  arose  is 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fokmula  Con- 
TROVKRSY  in  Scotland.  In  the  course  of  the  dis 
cussiona,  which  were  keen  and  protracted,  a  pro 
posal  was  made  that  the  article  as  to  the  magistrate's 
power  in  the  concerns  of  religion  should  be  made  a 
matter  of  forbearance.  The  Synod,  however,  refused 
to  agree  to  this  proposal,  and  they  prefixed  to  the 
I'ornmla  a  declaration  explanatory  of  the  sense  in 
which  ]u-eacher9  and  ministers  were  understood  to 
give  their  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Confession  ol 
Faith  on  this  point.  The  declaration,  which  was 
usually   called  the  preamble,  in  so  far  as  it  bore 
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upon  this  point,  ran  in  these  words  :  "  That  whereas 
some  parts  of  the  standard-books  of  this  synod 
have  been  interpreted  as  favouring  compulsory  mea- 
sures in  religion,  the  synod  hereby  declare,  that 
they  do  not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such 
principle  from  any  candidate  for  licence  or  ordina- 
tion." 

By  the  expression  which  occurs  in  the  preamble, 
"  compulsory  measures  in  religion,"  the  Associate 
Synod  obviously  mi-ant  nothing  more  than  a  declara- 
tion against  all  persecution  for  conscience'  sake. 
Though  no  opinion  was  given  by  the  Synod  on  the 
subject  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  religious  mat- 
ters, the  simple  occurrence  of  an  expression  which 
had  a  remote  reference  to  tlie  subject,  gave  rise  to  a 
bitter  controversy  both  in  sessions  and  congrega- 
tions. The  press  also  teemed  with  pamphlets  on  the 
subject.  The  Synod  was  accused  of  abandoning  the 
avowed  principles  of  the  Secession.  To  repel  this 
accusation,  a  s)-nodical  address  was  printed  and  cir- 
culated declaring  their  adherence  to  the  doctrine, 
worship,  discipline,  and  government  of  the  Churcli 
of  Scotland.  Notwithstanding  tliis  avowal,  they 
continued  to  be  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
and  therefore,  they  found  it  necessary  at  their  meet- 
ing in  September  1800,  to  insert  in  their  minutes  a 
statement  explanatory  of  tlieir  views  with  regard  to 
the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate.  Tlie  statement 
was  to  this  eflect,  "  That  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Chris- 
tian magistrate  to  be  a  praise  to  them  tliat  do  well, 
and  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  such  as  contemptuous 
profaners  of  the  holy  name  and  Sabbath  of  the  Lord, 
and  perjured  persons,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society."  Tlie  general  language 
adopted  in  this  statement,  as  well  as  in  all  that  tlie 
Associate  Synod  had  given  forth  on  the  vexed  point 
of  the  magistrate's  power,  renders  it  impossible  to 
regard  them  as  having  set  forth  an  explicit  avowal 
of  what  have  since  been  called  voluntary  principles, 
such  as  emanated  from  the  other  branch  of  the  Se- 
cession Church. 

When  the  two  Synods,  the  Burgher  and  Auti- 
burgher,  coalesced  into  one  in  1820,  the  second  article 
of  the  Basis  of  Union  ran  in  these  words  :  "  We  re- 
tain the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  witli  tlie 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  the  confession  of 
our  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  we  under- 
stand the  Holy  Scriptures, — it  being  always  under- 
stood, however,  that  we  do  not  approve  or  require 
an  approbation  of  any  thing  in  those  oooks,  or  in 
any  other,  whicli  teaches,  or  may  be  thought  to  teach, 
compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant  principles 
of  religion."  ]n  a  note  appended  to  this  article,  the 
United  Secession  Church  refers  for  an  explanation  of 
its  views  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  on  the  subject  in  1743,  and  wliich  we 
have  already  quoted.  Soon  after  a  new  Testimony 
was  issued,  which  was  drawn  up  with  great  ability, 
hut  the  question  of  the  magistrate's  power  in  matters 
of  religion  was  not  attempted  to  be  dogmatically 


settled.  It  stiU  remains  a  matter  of  forbearance, 
and  while  a  number  both  of  the  ministers  and  people 
maintain  with  the  utmost  tenacity  the  principle  o( 
voluntary  churches,  such  a  principle  has  never  been 
converted  into  a  term  of  communion  or  fellowship 
with  the  body. 

The  subject  of  civil  establishments  of  religion, 
which  had  agitated  both  the  Burgher  and  Antibur- 
gher  sections  of  the  Secession  Church  while  in  theii 
separate  capacity,  was  far  from  being  settled  and  set 
at  rest  by  their  union.  No  sooner  had  the  United 
Secession  Church  been  formed,  than  a  controversy 
on  this  very  subject  arose,  and  was  carried  on  with  a 
bitterness  and  acrimony  of  spirit,  which  was  credit- 
able neither  to  the  one  party  in  the  dispute,  nor  to 
the  other.  The  Voluntary  Controversy,  as  it  was 
called,  raged  for  several  years  with  the  most  un- 
bridled fury  on  both  sides,  and  numbers  both  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  now  assumed  towards  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  the  attitude  of  firm  and  imcompromising 
dissent. 

The  new  position  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Se- 
ceders  now  occupied  in  relation  to  the  National 
Church,  tended  to  attract  the  favourable  attention 
and  regard  of  another  body,  which  had  been  also  an 
offshoot  from  the  Established  Church  of  the  land, 
though  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  at  which  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Secession  had  occurred.  The 
Relief  Body,  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  founded  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  minister  of  Carnock,  who 
was  deposed  in  1752,  for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the 
settlement  of  a  minister  at  Inverkeithing,  in  the  face 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Christian  people.  "He 
liad  joined  the  church,"  says  Dr.  Struthers,  "  testify- 
ing against  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  reli- 
gious m.itters,  as  laid  down  In  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  His  obedience  to  church  courts  he  considered 
'as  limited  by  the  word  of  God  and  his  own  con 
science.'  He  considered  patronage  as  'antichristian.' 
— 'all  persecution  as  sinful,'  and  'the  kingdom  ol 
Christ  as  totallv  distinct  from  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world.'  Nay,  the  party  in  the  church  with  whom 
he  acted,  went  even  so  far  as  to  consider  '  a  civil  Es- 
tablishment, and  the  annexing  to  it  of  civil  emolu- 
ments, a  mere  State  arrangement,  no  way  essentially 
connected  with  a  gospel  church,  and  that  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures  upon  ministers  who  would  no* 
carry  out  a  mere  State  arrangement,  was  stamping 
with  the  image  of  Christ  what  should  bear  the  image 
and  superscription  of  Caesar.'  "  The  next  who  left  the 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  on  the  same  grounds  with  Mr. 
Gillespie,  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  son  of  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  '  Fourfold  State,'  and  the 
congregation  which  lie  formed  at  Jedburgh  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterian  Dis- 
senters in  England.  He  declared  Ills  dissent  from 
the  National  Church,  on  the  footing  of  her  departure 
from  the  ancient  policy  and  discipline,  with  respect 
to  planting  vacant  parishes  with  gospel  niinlBters. 
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Soon  after,  another  congregation  having  been  formed 
on  the  sjime  principles  at  Colinsburgh  in  Fife,  in 
consequence  of  a  forced  settlement  in  tlie  parish  of 
Kilconquhnr,  a  Presbytery  was  formed,  called  the 
Presbytery  of  Relief,  evidently  from  the  idea  that  the 
formation  of  this  body  afforded  a  relief  to  oppressed 
consciences,  who  were  groaning  under  the  yoke  of 
patronage,  and  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  courts 
of  tlie  Kstablishment.  The  principles  of  the  Relief 
body,  on  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate,  are  thus 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  one  of  their  ministers : 
"  Every  civil  magistrate  ought  to  have  a  power  of 
judging,  in  matters  of  religion,  for  himself,  for  this 
belongs  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  .ind  there- 
fore he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  becoming  a 
magistrate.  But  as,  by  becoming  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate, he  does  not  lose  the  unalienable  right  of 
I  judging  for  himself  in  religious  matters  :  so,  by  being 
!  raised  to  supremacy  in  the  state,  he  acquires  no  right 
over  his  subjects,  to  prescribe  to  them  in  matters  of 
religion,  or  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  rights  of 
Christians,  to  regulate  their  faith,  conscience,  and 
religious  worship,  according  to  the  information  and 
conviction  of  trutli  and  duty,  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  word  of  God.  In  these  things  the 
conscience  is  sacred  to  God,  the  aloue  Lord  of  the 
conscience  :  and  Christians,  in  these  matters,  are  ac- 
countable only  to  Christ,  as  tlieir  Master  and  Lord, 
and  must  stand  or  fell  by  his  judgment.  As  the 
civil  magistrate  is  a  member  of  the  church,  he  is  not 
a  ruler,  but  a  subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  ;  and,  if  he 
is  a  good  man,  he  will  account  this  a  higher  honour 
and  privilege,  than  to  be  tlie  head  of  the  civil  state. 
As  he  is  a  member  of  the  church,  he  is  upon  the 
fame  footing  with  other  Christians.  The  meanest 
subject  of  Christ's  kingdom  has  as  good  a  right  to  all 
the  privileges  of  it,  as  the  greatest  prince  on  earth ; 
(vT  here  is  no  respect  of  persons,  and  no  man  is 
known  after  the  flesh."  A  few  years  after  another 
Relief  minister  still  more  explicitly  speaks  of  the 
alliance  between  Church  and  State :  "  The  church 
is  catholic,  compo.'^ed  of  all  the  faithful  in  Christ 
Jesus  scattered  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  of 
the  redeemed  out  of  every  kindred,  tribe,  and  nation  ; 
of  all  who  in  every  jilace  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  love  him  in  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Those,  and  these  only,  are  the 
children  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  all  brethren,  how- 
ever they  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
birth,  language,  complexion,  education,  station,  local 
situation,  or  other  accidental  circumstances.  This  is 
the  church  of  Christ ;  and  its  catholic  nature  shows 
at  first  view  that  it  cannot  be  thrown  into  any  na- 
tional or  provincial  mould.  Yet  in  nations  where  the 
Christian  religion  has  been  generally  professed, 
princes  and  states  have  thought  proper  to  interpose 
iheir  auth(jrity,  by  attempting  to  give  it  a  civil  es- 
tablishment, which  it  is  not  capable  of  receiving. 
For  what  in  e.'ect  have  these  boasted  guardians  of 
religion,  and  alVectionate  nurses  of  the  church,  estab- 


lished, or  can  they  establish,  that  is,  enforce  by  their 
authority?  Not  the  original  iilan  of  that  graci: 
which  hath  appeared  unto  men  bringing  salvation ; 
that  must  stand  on  the  basis  of  divine  institution, 
and  its  own  intrinsic  excellence ;  and  it  is  calculated 
to  be  the  religion  of  every  man  for  himself  volun- 
tarily chosen  and  voluntarily  professed,  on  which  its 
whole  value  and  efficacy  depend ;  not  to  be  the  reli- 
gion of  civil  commimities,  as  such,  and  enforced  by 
their  authority,  for  they  are  not  capable  of  it.  But 
on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  civil  powers 
(while  they  preteiided  to  establish  Christianity)  have 
only  established  peculiar  forms  of  profession,  and 
particular  sects  of  professing  Cliristians,  giving  them 
an  outward  sanction,  and  granting  them  certain  ex- 
clusive civil  privileges,  and  when  thus  embodied 
nick-naming  them  the  church.  The  church  by  law 
established  !  W'hat  a  pompous  title  I  What  a  glori- 
ous privilege  !  How  secure  are  they  who  are  within 
her  consecrated  pale  !  High  is  their  dignity.  They 
are  the  best  citizens,  and  the  only  Christians!  Wor- 
thy therefore  of  the  civil  patronage  they  receive. 
Their  creed,  their  ritual,  their  understandings,  their 
wills,  their  consciences,  are  all  stamped  with  the 
great  seal  of  civil  authority  !  They  have  surely  rea- 
son to  rejoice  that  they  are  authorized  to  be  Chris- 
tians, and  that  they  have  received  a  patent  which 
warrants  them  to  worship  their  Maker!  Oh  the 
blasphemy  !    Oh  the  daring  impiety  !" 

Throughout  the  whole  of  her  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct religious  denomination,  the  Relief  Church  hold- 
ing the  principles  of  Free  Communion,  admitted  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  members  of  the  Established  as 
well  as  Secession  churches.  Still,  however,  she 
maintained  her  character  as  essentially  a  Dissent- 
ing body.  And  as  soon  as  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy arose,  and  many  in  the  Secession  Church  took 
so  determined  a  stand  against  all  state  churches, 
the  Relief  Church  began  to  fraternise  with  her  more 
cordially  than  she  had  ever  done  before.  "  Similar 
in  their  origin,"  says  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  "and 
not  unlike  in  their  history,  beholding  the  Established 
Church  from  the  same  standing  point,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  tliat  when  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy arose,  the  two  bodies  should  be  found  thinking 
alike  on  tliis  question,  and  launching  their  mutual 
protestations  both  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
Established  Church  and  against  the  system  from 
which  those  corruptions  rose."  Both  denominations 
now  began  to  think  of  union.  Overtures  upon  the 
subject  were  laid  upon  the  tables  of  both  Synods, 
friendly  deputations  passed  from  the  one  Synod  to 
the  other,  and  committees  of  both  Synods  held  meet 
ings  to  consider  the  proposed  union.  At  length,  on 
the  13lh  of  May  1847,  the  two  churches  became  one 
under  the  designation  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  ;  which  is  neither  avowedly  in  its  standards, 
nor  by  any  public  act,  a  Voluntary  church,  though 
many  both  of  its  ministers  and  people  are  opposed 
to  an  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  state. 
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The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  latest  and  larg- 
est of  those  religious  bodies  vvhich  have  left  the  Na- 
tional Establishment,  have  never  thus  far  in  their 
liistory  taken  the  position  of  Dissenters.  On  the 
contrary,  they  disown  all  hostility  to  Established 
Churches  as  such,  and  freely  admit  the  authority  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  circa  sacra,  about  sacred  things, 
though  not  in  sacris,  in  sacred  things. 

Among  the  Scottish  Dissenters  we  must  necessa- 
rily class  all  Congregationalists  and  Baptists,  who 
disapprove  of  national  churches,  and  Episcopalians, 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  who 
disapprove  of  the  church  order  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  though  they  may  hold  in  all 
its  strictness  the  principle  of  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion.  Tlie  Scottish  Dissenters,  strictly  so  called, 
including  only  those  who  object  to  state  churches 
in  general,  or  to  the  constitution  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  particular,  are  calculated, 
according  to  the  last  census  in  18.51,  to  possess  in 
round  numbers  1,300  places  of  worship. 

DISSENTERS  (Old).  See  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

DISSENTERS  (Voluntary).   See  Voluntary 

CONTROVEKSY. 

DISSIDENTS,  the  official  name  given  to  the 
anti- Romanists  of  Poland.  From  the  period  of 
the  first  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation into  that  country,  the  Dissidents,  as  they 
were  called,  were  subjected  to  much  injustice  and 
oppression  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  church  as 
well  as  of  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  favourable  re -action  com- 
menced. The  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  de- 
clared for  the  Polish  Dissidents,  and  was  joined 
by  Frederic  the  Second  of  Prussia.  These  two 
monarchs  supported  the  claims  of  the  Dissidents 
with  such  detenniuation  and  even  violence,  that  many, 
who  were  disposed  to  agree  with  them  on  religious 
grounds,  felt  their  national  pride  deeply  wounded. 
The  influence  of  Russia  led  these  Dissidents  to  form 
two  confederations  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights, 
one  at  Thorn  in  Polish  Prussia,  and  another  at 
Slutzk  in  Lithuania.  These  two  confederations,  com- 
posed of  Protestants,  including  Lutherans,  Calvin- 
ists,  Greeks,  and  Armenians,  supported  also  by  the 
Greek  bishop  of  Mohiloff,  reckoned  only  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  members.  Many  of  the 
Protestants  loudly  disapproved  of  these  violent  mea- 
sures, and  many  bitterly  regretted  that  they  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  become  the  tools  of  foreign 
iiilkience.  But  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  their  steps, 
,10(1  great  numbers,  under  the  pressure  of  external 
i'nrce,  joined  the  confederations.  At  length,  in  1767, 
the  Dissidents  of  Poland  were  re-admittcd  to  equal 
rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  after  a  long  nego- 
tiation, in  which  not  only  the  Russian  ambassador 
,iiid  the  Prussian  minister,  but  also  those  of  England, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  a  pai-t.  The  condition 
of  the  Dissidents  in  Poland  from  1733,  when  Augus- 


tus III.  was  elected  king,  till  17C4,  when  Catherine 
of  Russia  interfered  in  their  favour,  was  melancholy 
in  the  extreme,  as  is  evident  from  the  memorial 
which  they  presented  to  King  Stanislaus  Poniatow- 
ski,  and  to  the  diet  of  1766,  in  which  they  state  a 
few  of  their  grievances  in  these  terms :  "  Our 
churches  have  been  partly  taken  from  us,  under  va- 
rious pretences,  and  are  partly  falling  into  ruins,  as 
their  reparation  is  prohibited,  and  a  permission  for 
doing  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  much  ditficulty 
and  cost.  Our  youths  are  obliged  to  grow  up  in 
ignorance,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  God,  as 
schools  are  forbidden  to  us  in  many  places.  Many 
difficulties  are  frequently  opposed  to  the  vocation  of 
ministers  to  our  churches ;  and  their  visits  to  the 
sick  and  dying  are  exposed  to  much  danger.  We 
must  dearly  pay  for  peiinission  to  perform  the  rites 
of  baptism,  marriage,  and  burial,  because  the  prico 
for  it  is  arbitrarily  fixed  by  those  who  give  this  per- 
mission. The  burying  of  our  dead  even  at  night  if 
exposed  to  great  danger ;  and  we  are  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  baptize  children,  to  carry  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  j\iS  patronatus  in  our  estates  is  dis- 
puted to  us ;  and  our  churches  are  subject  to  the 
visitation  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops ;  our  church 
discipline,  maintained  according  to  the  ancient  ordei 
is  subject  to  great  impediments.  In  many  towns, 
people  belonging  to  our  confession  are  compelled  to 
follow  Roman  Catholic  processions.  The  ecclesias- 
tical laws,  or  jura  canonica,  are  imposed  upon  us. 
Not  only  are  children  proceeding  from  mixed  mar- 
riages obliged  to  be  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  but  children  of  a  Protestant  widow  who 
marries  a  Roman  Catholic  are  obliged  to  follow  tlit 
religion  of  their  stepfather.  We  are  called  heretics, 
although  the  laws  of  the  country  accord  to  us  the 
name  of  Dissidents.  Our  oppression  becomes  the 
more  grievous,  as  we  have  no  patron  either  in  the 
senate,  or  at  the  diets,  the  tribunals,  or  any  jurisdic- 
tion whatever.  Even  at  the  elections  we  dare  not 
appear  without  exposing  ourselves  to  an  evident 
danger ;  and  for  some  time  we  have  been  cruelly 
used,  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The  Polish  Dissidents  have  often  been  reproached 
for  having  recourse  to  foreign  influence  and  interven- 
tion to  recover  their  rights,  but  who  could  blame 
them  for  hailing  a  friendly  hand  stretched  out  from 
any  quarter,  to  obtain  deliverance  from  wrongs  which 
were  almost  past  human  endurance?  In  the  last 
struggle  for  their  country  in  1794,  the  Polish  Pro- 
testants signalized  themselves  by  their  valour  and 
heroism.  The  most  recent  account  of  the  state  of 
the  Dissidents  or  Protestants  of  Poland,  is  given  by 
the  late  Count  Ki-asinski,  m  his  '  Sketch  of  the  Reli- 
gious History  of  the  Slavonic  Nations:'  "With  re- 
gard to  the  present  condition  of  Protestantism  ip 
Poland,"  says  he,  "  it  is  by  no  means  such  as  thi 
friends  of  the  Reformation  would  desire.  Szafarik, 
in  his  Slavonic  ethnography,  computes  the  number 
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of  Protestant  Poles  in  round  numbers  at  four  luin- 
Arei  and  forty-two  thousand,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  are  in  Prussia  proper  and  Silesia.  There  is  a 
considerable  number  of  Protestants  in  Poland,  but 
they  are  German  settlers,  of  whom  many,  however, 
have  become  Polanized,  and  are  Poles  by  language 
and  feeling.  According  to  the  statistical  account 
published  in  1845,  there  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  I.  e.,  that  part  of  the  Polish  territory  which 
was  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  a 
population  of  four  millions  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  thousand  and  nine  Lutherans,  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  reformed,  and 
live  hundred  and  forty-six  Moravians.  I  have  no 
statistical  data  regarding  the  Protestant  population 
in  other  Polish  provinces  under  the  Russian  domi- 
nion. I  can  therefore  only  say,  from  personal  know- 
ledge, that  about  twenty  years  ago  there  were  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  churches  of  the  Genevese 
Confession.  Tlieir  congregations,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  the  gentry,  are  far  from  being  numerous, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  whose  congregations, 
composed  of  peasantry,  amount  to  about  three  or 
four  thousand  souls. 

"The  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Genevese  Confes- 
Bion  in  Lithuania  derive  their  support  from  estates, 
as  well  as  from  other  kinds  of  property,  belonging 
to  their  churches,  and  with  which  they  have  been 
endowed  by  their  foimders.  The  advantages  of  a 
permanent  endowment  over  the  voluntary  principle 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  Protestant 
churches  and  schools  iu  Poland,  because,  whilst 
almost  all  those  which  were  supported  by  the  last- 
named  means  fell  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  their 
patrons  or  congregations,  by  whom  they  had  been 
supported,  became  unfaithful  to  their  religion,  were 
dispersed  or  impoverished  by  persecution,  or  other 
causes,  all  those  churches  and  schools  which  had 
the  advantage  of  a  permanent  endowment  with- 
stood almost  every  kind  of  adversity,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  maintain  in  their  faith  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  of  the  place  where  they  were  situated. 
In  speaking  of  this  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  with  no  little  gratification  to  my  national 
feelings,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  influence 
which  the  Jesuits  exercised  over  my  country,  it 
never  was  able  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  justice  and 
legaUty  from  the  national  mind  so  much  as  to  obtain 
a  confiscation  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
testant churches  and  schools,  though  these  fathers 
have  given  abundant  proofs  that  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  intention  on  their  part  to  do  so  if  they  could. 

"  In  Prussian  Poland  there  were,  according  to  the 
census  of  1846,  in  the  provinces  of  western  Prussia, 
or  ancient  Polish  Prussia,  in  a  population  of  one  mil- 
lion nineteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  five,  five 
hundred  and  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  Protestants ;  and  in  that  of  Posen,  in  a  popu- 
lation of  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 


thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  there  were 
four  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
forty-eight  Protestants.  Amongst  these  Protestants 
there  are  Poles,  but  unfortunately  their  number,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  daily  decreases,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  Germanize,  by  all  means, 
its  Slavonic  subjects.  The  worship  in  almost  all  the 
Protestant  churches  is  in  German ;  and  the  service 
in  Polish,  instead  of  being  encouraged,  is  discouraged. 
The  continual  efforts  of  the  Prussian  government  to 
Germanize  the  Slavonic  population  of  its  Polish  pro- 
vince, gave  to  Romanism  in  tliat  province  the  great 
advantage  of  being  considered,  and  not  without  jus- 
tice, the  bulwark  of  the  Polish  nationality,  and  in- 
flicted a  great  injury  upon  Protestantism.  The  bulk 
of  the  population  call  Protestantism  the  German  re- 
ligion, and  consider  the  Church  of  Rome  as  the  na- 
tional one.  Owing  to  this  cause,  many  patriots  who 
would  have  been  otherwise  much  more  inclined  to 
Protestantism  than  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  have 
rallied  under  the  banner  of  the  latter,  as  the  only 
means  of  preserving  their  nationality  from  the  en- 
croachment of  Germanism.  It  is  on  this  account 
tliat  the  German  press  accuses  the  Poles  of  Posen 
of  being  bigoted  Romanists,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  the  priesthood.  This  I  may  emphatically  deny. 
The  Polish  League,  or  the  National  Association  of 
Prussian  Poland,  which  had  been  formed  in  1848  for 
the  preservation  of  its  nationality  by  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means,  but  particularly  by  the  promotion 
of  education,  the  national  language  and  literature,  and 
which  comprehended  almost  every  respectable  Pole 
of  that  province,  had  for  its  honorary  president  the 
Archbishop  of  Posen,  whilst  the  chairman  of  its 
directing  committee  was  a  Protestant  nobleman, 
Count  Gustavus  Potworowski." 

The  name  of  Dissidents  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  new  religious  denomination  which  has  recently 
been  formed  in  France  by  the  secession  of  several 
pastors  and  congregations  from  the  Reformed  churches 
at  the  new  Assembly,  which  met  on  the  11th  Sep- 
tember 1848.  Long  and  serious  discussions  took 
place  in  that  assembly  regarding  the  Confessions  of 
Faith.  The  members  were  divided  on  points  of 
doctrine,  but  the  majority  agreed  to  wave  these 
points,  and  to  draw  up  an  address  expressing  their 
common  belief  Some  of  the  meml>ers  protested 
against  this  decision  and  witlidrew.  They  have  since 
formed  with  the  Independent  congregations  then 
existing  a  new  religious  body  under  the  name  of  the 
Union  of  the  Evanrjelical  CliurcJies  nf  France.  Tin 
first  meeting  of  their  synod  was  held  on  the  20th  of 
August  1849,  and  drew  up  a  profession  of  faith  and 
an  ecclesiastical  constitution  for  the  flocks  which  it 
represented.    See  France  (Protestant  Church 

OF). 

DISSISOO,  the  deity  among  the  Japanese  who 
presided  over  the  purgatory  of  children. 

DIVAN,  the  Sacred  Book  of  the  Christians  of  St 
John  or  Mend.«an3  (which  see). 
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DIVI  (Lat.  gods).  See  Mythology. 
DIVI,  tlie  demons  of  the  ancient  Persians.  They 
believed  them  to  be  male  and  female,  the  former 
called  Neri  and  the  latter  Pm.  They  supposed  that 
before  the  creation  of  man  the  world  was  governed 
for  seven  thousand  years  by  the  male  Divi,  and  then 
fur  two  thousand  years  more  by  the  female  Dhn.  But 
both  of  these  classes  of  beings  having  fallen  into 
sin,  God  set  over  them  Eblis,  who  was  formed  out 
of  the  element  of  fire,  and  who  having  come  from 
lieaven  to  eartli,  made  war  upon  the  rebellious  Divi 
and  overcame  them,  taking  possession  of  this  lower 
world,  which  had  before  this  been  inhabited  by 
demons.  Eblis  was  elated  witli  pride,  and  God, 
being  provoked  to  anger  at  his  presumption,  resolved 
to  humble  him.  "With  this  view  he  created  man,  and 
commanded  Eblis  and  the  rest  of  the  angels  to  worship 
him.  But  Eblis  having  refused  to  humble  himaelf, 
was  deprived  of  liis  sovereignty  over  this  world,  and 
subjected  to  the  curse  of  God. 

DIVINATION,  the  art  of  foretelling  future  events 
irom  certain  previously  understood  signs.  The  first 
and  fundamental  conception  which  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  art  appears  to  have  been  the  sup- 
position that  there  were  some  persons  wlio  enjoyed 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  learning  the  secrets  of  the  ■ 
future  by  immediate  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Divine  Being.  That  there  were  individuals,  in  very 
early  times,  who  made  pretensions  to  such  inter- 
course is  highly  probable.  Nay,  there  is  a  llabbini- 
cal  tradition  that  as  the  tempter  promised  to  Eve  as 
an  inducement  to  partake  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
"  Behold  ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and 
evil,"  divination  was  one  branch  of  the  knowledge 
which  had  been  forbidden  to  man,  but  which  he  ob- 
tained by  the  fall.  The  Rabbis  further  allege  in  the 
Talmud,  that  although  Adam  made  no  use  of  the  art 
of  divination,  it  was  extensively  used  by  Cain  and 
his  wicked  descendants. 

The  Jews  were  not  absolutely  prohibited  from  in- 
(luiring  into  the  future.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
expressly  provided  with  prophets  or  seers,  who  re- 
vealed by  Divine  ins|)iration  what  was  yet  to  come. 
They  h.ad  also  the  privilege  of  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  sacred  oracles,  on  consulting  which  they  might 
learn  events  which  were  as  yet  hidden  in  the  womb 
of  futurity.  From  all  otlier  modes,  however,  of  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  tlie  future,  the  Jews  were  forbid- 
den under  the  heavy  penalty  of  death  by  stoning.  And 
yet  notwithstanding  the  Divine  prohibition,  many 
different  kinds  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ttu-e  as  having  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Jews. 
And  in  Dent,  xvili.  10,  11,  we  find  this  command 
given  by  God :  "  There  shall  not  be  found  among 
you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  tlie  fire,  or  that  useth  di\'ination,  or  an 
observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witcli,  or  a 
charmer,  or  a  consultcr  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a 
wizard,  or  a  necromancer." 

.\mong  the   heathen   nations  of  antiquity  direct 


communications  were  believed  to  be  made  in  special 
cases,  particularly  to  seers  and  prophets.  Apollo 
was  considered  as  generally  the  source  from  which 
supernatural  knowledge  of  this  kind  was  derived. 
Hence  of  all  the  ancient  oracles,  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi  was  the  most  celebrated.  The  art  of  di- 
vination is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  Egypt ;  at  least  the  Egyptians  were  the 
first  who  introduced  the  sacred  festivals,  processions, 
and  supplications,  and  by  them  the  Greeks  were  in- 
structed in  these  things.  At  length  there  arose  in 
Greece  a  separate  class  of  individuals  wlio  possessed 
the  character  of  seers  or  7)umteis,  who,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  gods,  made  known  the  future.  These 
prophets  enjoyed  the  protection,  and  even  the  sanc- 
tion, of  the  government  of  Athens,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Sybill^  (which  see),  who  were  also  possessed 
of  predictive  power,  the  sacred  books  were  intrusted 
by  the  government  to  special  officers  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  But  besides  the  male  and  female  di. 
viners  of  a  higlier  grade,  there  were  others  who  held 
an  inferior  position,  and  carrying  on  their  operations 
chiefly  among  the  lower  classes,  employed  themselves 
in  telling  fortunes,  and  other  humble  modes  of  sooth- 
saying. This  last  description  of  diviners,  however, 
belongs  to  a  later  period  in  the  liistory  of  Greece. 

One  prevalent  species  of  divination  practised  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  that  wliich  was  followed 
by  augurs  and  aruspicex,  and  which  drew  its  signs 
from  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  cackhng  of  a  hen,  or 
the  entrails  of  a  slain  animal.  "  If  a  thundergust 
arose,"  says  Mr.  Gross,  in  his  ingenious  work  on 
'  Heathen  Religion,'  "  the  augur  took  notice  whether 
it  came  from  the  right  or  the  left  hand,  according  to 
the  four  templa  or  quarters  into  which  the  heavens 
were  divided  for  the  use  of  this  art ;  whether  the 
number  of  strokes  were  even  or  odd,  etc.  So  im- 
portant was  this  species  of  augury  deemed  to  be, 
that  only  the  master  of  the  augurial  college  could 
take  it.  When  beasts,  either  wild  or  tame,  consti- 
tuted the  subject  of  augury,  it  was  of  importance  to 
observe  whether  they  appeared  in  a  strange  place, 
crossed  the  road,  or  ran  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
side  of  their  line  of  progression.  The  omens  taken 
from  the  flight  or  the  notes  of  birds,  decided  nothing 
unless  they  were  confirmed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
token.  Besides,  the  sneezing  or  stumbling  of  a  per- 
son ;  the  hearing  of  mysterious  voices  or  seeing  ot 
ap'pai-itions  by  him  ;  the  falling  of  salt  upon  the  table 
or  the  spilling  of  wine  upon  one's  clothes,  etc.,  were 
serious  subjects  for  augurial  prognostication,  even 
among  a  people  whose  senators  clothed  in  their  robes 
of  state,  and  sitting  in  silent  majesty  in  the  forum, 
the  ancient  Gauls  took  to  be  gods !  Domestic  fowls 
were  especially  kept  for  the  benefit  of  this  important 
profession,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  took  or 
refused  their  food,  determined  the  prosperous  or  ad- 
verse character  of  the  omen,  and  might  hasten  or 
suspend  the  downfall  of  an  empire." 

It  was  the  duty  of  tlie  aruspices,  who  were  aliia 
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diviners,  to  draw  their  omens  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sacrificial  victims,  botli  before  and  after  they 
were  cut  in  pieces ;  the  aspect  of  the  smoke  and 
flame  of  the  tire  over  whicli  they  were  consumed,  as 
well  as  the  taste,  smell,  colour,  and  quantity  of  the 
flour,  frankincense,  wine,  and  water  used  in  the  sa- 
crifices. Birds,  more  especially  among  the  Romans, 
were  of  use  in  divination.  Some  furnished  omens 
from  their  chattering,  such  as  crows  and  owls ;  others 
from  the  direction  of  their  flight,  as  eagles,  vultures, 
and  hawks.  A  bird  appearing  on  the  right  was  a 
favourable,  but  one  appearing  on  the  left,  an  unfa- 
vourable sign,  the  observer  being  always  supposed 
to  have  his  face  turned  towards  the  north. 

The  phenomena  of  the  heavens  were  also  carefully 
watched  among  the  ancient  heathens  as  fertile  sour- 
ces of  divination.  No  more  unlucky  event  of  this 
kind  could  happen  than  a  storm  ofthimderand  light- 
ning, an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  an  earthquake, 
a  fall  of  a  meteoric  stone,  or  any  unusual  aspect  of 
the  sky.  Remarkable  incidents  occurring  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  life  were  regarded  <is  ominous, 
ind  the  most  common  kind  of  divination  was  that 
which  was  derived  from  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  tended  gradually  to 
bringall  such  superstitious  practices  intocomplete  dis- 
credit. From  tliat  time  they  came  to  be  regarded  as 
sniful,  ministering  to  the  idle  curiosity  of  the  ignorant, 
md  trenching  impiously  upon  the  province  of  Him 
who  alone  knows  tlie  secrets  of  futurity.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted fact,  li()wever,that  among  the  early  Christians 
themselves  there  were  not  a  few  who  still  retained 
some  remnants  of  the  old  superstitions  in  their  hearts. 
Unwilling  to  abandon  altogether  their  former  prac- 
tices, they  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  Christian 
direction.  "  Whenever,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  they 
felt  anxious  to  know  what  course  to  pursue  in  parti- 
cular circumstances, — whether  the  result  of  any  un- 
dertaking was  to  be  prosperous  or  the  reverse,  or  to 
learn  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who  were 
about  to  be  placed  over  them,  they  resorted  to  this 
method  of  settling  all  doubts,  and  obtaining  omens 
by  which  they  might  be  guided  in  tlieir  proceedings. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  indeed,  were  discarded  for  the 
Psalms  of  David,  ami  the  preliminary  rites  observed 
were  more  accordant  tlian  before  with  the  usages  of 
a  Chri.stian  profession  ;  but  excepting  these,  there 
was  little  difference  between  the  heathen  and  such 
Christians  as  practised  this  kind  of  divination,  either 
in  the  manner  or  the  views  with  which  these  augur- 
ies were  consulted.  There  were  two  wavs  of  tak- 
ing them  ;  one  was,  when  the  person  who  was  anxious 
to  have  some  intimation  in  his  favour,  prepared  him- 
self by  a  previous  com-se  of  prayer,  and  fasting — 
longer  or  shorter  according  to  his  distress  of  mind, 
or  the  importance  of  the  occasion  ;  and  then  he  set 
himself  to  open  the  Psalms — to  which,  to  make  as- 
surance doubly  sure,  they  sometimes  added  the  Gos- 
pels and  the  Epistles  of  Paid — the  first  passage,  in 
■iny  of  which,  that  caught  his  .ittcntion,  was  received 


as  the  solemn  answer  of  heav«n.  The  otiier,  and 
simpler  method  was,  for  the  inquirer  to  rejiair,  on  a 
set  day  to  the  church,  and  by  the  first  words  of  the 
Psalm  which  was  singing  at  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance, to  decide  what  he  was  to  do,  or  what  was  to 
befall  him.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what 
precise  period  this  superstition  was  introduced  into 
the  Christian  Church ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  in  the  days  of  Augustine ;  and, 
indeed,  that  celebrated  man  himself  seems  to  have 
been  at  one  time  a  firm  believer  in  its  efficacy, — 
for  when  walking  in  his  garden,  in  the  utmost  agony 
of  mind,  produced  by  remorse  for  his  sinful  and  pro- 
fligate conduct,  and  impelled  by  a  voice  which  seemed 
once  and  again  to  say  to  him,  '  Take  the  book  and 
read' — he  took  up  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  that  was 
lying  on  the  table  before  him,  and,  having  resolved 
to  rest  his  case  on  the  first  sentence  that  struck  his 
eye,  he  found  that  well-known  passage,  which  being 
brought  home  to  him  by  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  with  power,  afterwards  led  to  his  remarkable 
conversion.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  he  had 
acquired  more  just  and  scriptural  views,  he  publicly 
declared  his  disapproval  of  this  use  of  Scripture. 
But  even  the  great  influence  and  authority  of  Au- 
gustine was  not  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice, 
to  which  the  growing  ignorance  and  superstition  of 
the  times  made  the  minds  of  men  extremely  prone ; 
and  though  it  may  appear  to  us  a  mode  of  determin- 
ing dark  and  difficult  matters,  equally  absurd  and 
impious,  it  continued  to  be  followed  by  all  classes  of 
society,  from  the  third  to  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
a  tried  and  certain  plan  of  ascertaining  the  will  of 
Providence." 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  stren- 
uous efforts  were  made  to  restrain  the  practice  of 
the  art  of  divination.  The  council  of  Rliberis  made 
the  renunciation  of  the  art  a  condition  of  baptism  in 
the  case  of  a  jirofessed  augur,  and  should  he  resume 
the  practice  of  it  after  baptism,  he  was  to  be  forthwith 
excommunicated.  The  Apostolical  Constitutions  lay 
down  the  same  ride,  and  various  councils  are  equally 
severe.  By  the  couucil  of  Ancyra  it  was  decreed  that 
those  that  follow  at^er  such  diviners,  or  harbour  them 
in  their  houses,  were  t3  be  excluded  from  commu- 
nion, and  do  five  years'  penance.  By  a  law  of  Con- 
stantius  inserted  in  the  Theodosian  code,  diviners, 
and  those  that  consult  them,  were  condemned  to 
death,  as  being  guilty  of  a  capital  crime  and  offence 
against  religion.  This  severe  law  was  passed  in 
conseciuence  of  the  encouragement  which  Constan- 
tino had  given  to  the  heathen  in  his  reign,  by  per- 
mitting them  to  consult  their  augurs,  jirovidcd  they 
did  so  in  public,  and  refrained  from  putting  ques- 
tions concei-ning  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  oi 
the  life  of  the  prince.  Thus  was  divination  brought 
into  comparative  disuse,  being  punished  with  ex- 
communication by  the  chu-ch,  and  death  by  the 
state. 

The  practice  of  divination  has  been  adopted  in 
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almost  all  ages  and  nations.  Thus  the  Scandinavian 
rribea  had  diviners,  both  male  and  female,  whom 
tliey  held  in  the  highest  honour  and  reppect.  Some 
of  them,  as  Mallet  informs  us,  were  said  to  have  fa- 
miliar spirits  who  never  left  them,  and  whom  they 
consulted  under  the  form  of  little  idols  ;  others  drag- 
ged tlie  ghosts  of  the  departed  from  their  tombs, 
and  forced  the  dead  to  tell  them  what  would  hap- 
pen. In  this  way  the  skalds  or  bards  of  the  North- 
ern nations  often  pretended  by  their  songs  to  extract 
secrets  from  the  dead.  Tlie  letters  or  Kunic  char- 
acters, which  were  at  that  time  used  only  by  the  few 
who  were  able  to  read  and  ^vrite,  were  supposed  by 
the  ignorant  to  have  in  them  certain  mysterious 
and  magical  properties.  "  Impostors,"  says  Mallet, 
"  easily  persuaded  a  credulous  people  that  these  let- 
ters, disposed  and  combmed  after  a  certain  manner, 
were  able  to  work  wonders,  and,  in  particular,  to 
presage  future  events.  There  were  letters,  or  Runes, 
to  procure  victory — to  preserve  from  poison — to  re- 
lieve women  in  labour — to  cure  bodily  diseases — to 
dispel  evil  thoughts  from  the  mind — to  dissipate 
melancholy — and  to  soften  the  severity  of  a  cruel 
mistress.  They  employed  pretty  nearly  the  same 
characters  for  all  these  different  purposes,  but  they 
varied  the  order  and  combination  of  the  letters  ; 
they  wrote  them  either  from  right  to  left,  or  fi-om 
top  to  bottom,  or  in  form  of  a  circle,  or  contrary  to 
tlie  com'se  of  the  sun.  In  this  principally  consisted 
that  puerile  and  ridiculous  art,  as  Uttle  understood, 
probably,  by  those  who  professed  it,  as  it  was  dis- 
trusted by  those  who  had  recourse  to  it." 

In  Teutonic  heathenism,  as  it  once  existed  in  Bri- 
tain, no  slight  importance  was  attached  to  diNnnation. 
Deliberations  on  matters  of  consequence  were  de- 
cided by  lot,  which  was  done  by  cutting  a  branch  of 
a  fruit-tree  in  pieces,  marking  them,  and  scattering 
them  on  a  wliite  vest.  The  priest,  if  it  were  a  pub- 
lic council,  or  the  father,  if  it  were  a  private  one, 
prayed,  looked  towards  the  heavens,  and  drawing 
each  thrice,  interpreted  according  to  its  inscription  ; 
and  if  it  were  adverse,  the  matter  M-as  deferred.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  the  same  mode  of  divination  was 
practised  among  the  ancient  Germans,  and  after 
minutely  describing  it,  he  adverts  to  a  strange  cus- 
tom which  prevailed  among  them  of  receiving  inti- 
mation of  future  events  from  horses.  "  For  this 
purpose,"  he  says,  "  a  number  of  milk-white  steeds, 
unprofaned  by  mortal  labour,  is  constantly  main- 
tained at  public  expense,  and  placed  to  pasture 
in  the  religious  groves.  When  occasion  requires, 
they  ai-e  harnessed  to  a  sacred  chariot,  and  the  priest, 
accompanied  by  the  king,  or  chief  of  the  State,  at- 
tends to  watch  the  motions  and  the  neighing  of  the 
horses.  No  other  mode  of  augury  is  received  with 
such  implicit  faitli  by  the  people,  the  nobility,  and 
the  priesthood.  The  horses,  upon  these  solemn  oc- 
casions, are  supposed  to  be  the  organs  of  the  gods, 
and  the  priests  their  favourite  interpreters."  Among 
the   Persians  omens  of  this  description  were  also 


highly  esteemed.  To  the  neighing  of  his  horse, 
Darius  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Persian  throne. 
Herodotus  mentions  another  mode  of  diWnation  re- 
sorted to  by  the  ancient  Scythians.  They  were  wont 
to  take  large  bundles  of  willow  twigs,  and  having 
united  them  together,  they  aiTanged  them  one  by  one 
on  the  gi-ound,  each  bundle  at  a  distance  from  the 
rest.  Having  done  this,  they  pretended  to  foretell 
the  future,  during  which  they  took  up  the  bundles 
separately  and  tied  them  again  together. 

But  passing  from  ancient  to  modern  nations,  we 
may  remark,  that  in  all  countries  which  are  not 
largely  pervaded  by  Christian  influence,  divination 
is  practised  very  extensively.  In  Mohammedan 
countries,  this  is  found  to  be  particularly  the  case. 
The  Egyptians  firmly  believe  in  charms,  magic,  and 
astrology;  amulets  are  manufactured  and  sold,  and 
various  arts  are  employed  by  professional  di\"iners, 
who  are  generally  schoolmasters  and  dervishes,  to 
play  upon  the  credidity  of  the  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious. To  preserve  themselves,  their  cattle,  and 
other  property  from  enchantment,  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  using  chaims,  composed 
of  passages  of  the  Koran,  with  the  names  of  God,  or 
of  favourite  saints  inscribed  upon  them,  along  with 
mystical  diagrams  and  combinations  of  numbers. 
Over  the  shops  of  tradesmen  may  sometimes  be  ob- 
served papers  with  the  name  of  God,  or  Mohammed, 
or  an  extract  from  the  Koran  written  upon  them ; 
and  inscriptions  of  a  siniHar  kind  are  often  carved 
over  the  doors  of  private  houses.  It  is  also  a  custom 
to  hang  an  aloe  plant  over  the  door  of  a  house  to  se- 
cure a  long  duration  to  the  house,  or  a  long  hfe  to 
its  inmates :  "  The  Moslems,"  we  are  told,  "  when 
in  doubt  respecting  any  action,  have  recourse  to  va- 
rious superstitious  devices  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  shall  do  it.  Sometimes  they  apply  for  an 
answer  to  a  magic  table,  divided  into  an  hundi-ed 
squares,  in  each  of  which  an  Arabic  letter  is  written : 
after  repeating  such  passages  of  the  Koran  as,  '  With 
Him  are  the  keys  of  the  secret  things,'  he  places  the 
finger  upon  one  of  the  letters,  without  looking  a 
the  table,  and  then  wiites  it  down,  and  repeats  the 
same  with  every  fifth  letter,  until  he  comes  again  to 
the  first  he  wrote ;  all  these  letters  compose  the  an- 
swer. The  table  has  been  so  constructed,  as  to  give 
four  negative  answers  for  one  affiiTnative,  on  the  be 
lief  that  men  much  more  frequently  wish  to  do  what 
is  wrong  than  right." 

The  Mohammedans  in  the  East  attach  no  small 
importance  to  lucky  or  unlucky  days.  They  regard 
Sunday  as  unfortunate,  because  the  Prophet  died  on 
a  Sunday  night,  and  Tuesday  also,  because  several 
martyrs  died  on  that  day,  but  Friday  being  the  Mos- 
lem Sabbath,  they  look  upon  as  peculiarly  lucky. 
Fortune-tellers,  astrologers,  magicians,  and  diviners, 
abound  among  them,  and  are  sure  to  be  consulted 
in  dith'cult  circumstances  of  any  kind.  In  Oriental 
countries,  a  superstitious  dread  prevails  of  what  is 
called  the  Evil-eye,  or  a  glance  from  some  imagi- 
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nary  evil  spirit,  or  some  human  being  gifted  with  the 
jiower  of  exercising  a  secret  injurious  influence  upon 
any  one.  From  this  source  are  believed  to  arise 
many  accidents,  diseases,  and  calamities  of  every  de- 
scription. From  the  recent  Journal  of  a  Deputa- 
tion to  the  East,  we  learn  some  interesting  facts  as 
to  the  practices  resorted  to  for  the  pui'pose  of  obvi- 
ating the  misfortunes  supposed  to  be  connected  witli 
the  Evil-eye  :  "  A  gi'eat  many  cliarjns  are  employed 
to  avert  the  dangerous  influences  of  the  Evil-eye, 
which  are  especially  dreaded  by  mothers  for  their 
children.  This  is  the  reason  of  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  higher  classes  being  seen  with  besmeared 
faces  and  dirty  clothes,  when  taken  out  for  exercise 
in  pubhc.  Wlienever  a  person  expresses  strong  ad- 
miration of  a  child,  or  indeed  of  any  other  object,  he 
is  dreaded  as  being  envious  and  ill-intentioued,  and 
he  is  reproved  by  the  parents  or  owners,  and  re- 
quested to  say,  '  O  God,  favour  him : '  by  his  ready 
compliance  with  this,  lie  removes  all  fear  of  evil  con- 
sequences. It  is  customary,  therefore,  when  ex- 
pressing approbation  of  any  person  or  object,  to 
accompany  sucii  remarks  witli  various  pious  excla- 
mations, tlie  one  most  generally  used  being,  '  Mashal- 
lali,^  or  '  God's  will.'  Many  other  fanciful  charms  and 
superstitious  practices  are  resorted  to  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  sometimes  cut  off  a  piece  of  the 
skirt  of  the  clothes  of  the  child  imagined  to  have 
been  looked  upon  with  envy,  burn  it  with  salt,  cori- 
ander-seed, or  alum,  and  sprinkle  the  child  with  the 
ashes,  besides  fumigating  it  with  the  smoke.  Burn- 
ing alum  upon  live  coals  until  it  has  ceased  to  bubble, 
is  a  very  favourite  custom.  Great  use  is  also  made 
of  a  mixture  of  storax,  frankincense,  wonnwood,  cori- 
ander-seed, fennel-seed,  and  salt  dyed  of  different 
colours,  called  '  blessed  storax,'  or  Mey'ah.  The 
ingredients  are  earned  about  the  streets,  and  mixed 
when  purchased,  the  vendor  chanting  all  the  time  a 
long  spell ;  the  following  specimen  of  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  Mr.  Lane's  work : — '  In  the  name  of 
God  ! '  and  '  by  God  ! '  '  There  is  no  conqueror  that 
conquereth  God  1  his  unity  is  an  illustrious  attribute' 
After  some  words  on  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients, ho  adds,  '  I  charm  thee  from  the  eye  of  a  girl, 
sharper  than  a  spike;  and  from  the  eye  of  a  woman, 
sharper  than  a  pruning-knife;  and  from  the  eye  of  a 
boy,  more  [lainful  than  a  whi|) ;  and  from  the  eye  of 
a  man,  sharper  than  a  chojjping  knife,'  and  so  on. 
'  Then,'  continues  Mr.  Lane, '  he  relates  how  Solomon 
deprived  the  Evil-eye  of  its  influence,  and  afterwards 
enumeratrj  uvery  article  of  property  that  the  house 
is  likely  to  oontain,  and  that  the  person  who  pur- 
chases his  wonderful  mixture  may  be  conjectured  to 
(lossess ;  all  of  which  he  charms  against  the  influence 
of  the  eye.  Tlie  Mey\i/i,  a  handful  of  which  may  be 
purchased  for  a  little  more  than  a  farthing,  is  trea- 
sured up  by  the  purchaser  during  the  cnsuhig  year ; 
and  whenever  it  is  feared  that  a  child  or  other  pcr- 
Sfm  is  affected  by  the  Eiril-ei/e,  a  little  of  it  is  tlnown 
upon  some  burning  coals  iu  a  chafing-dish,  and  the 


smoke  wliich  results  is  generally  made  to  ascend 
upon  the  supposed  sufferer.'  The  Metjuk  is  sold  only 
during  tlie  tirst  ten  days  of  the  month  Muliliarranu. 
or  lirst  month  of  the  year." 

Among  the  modem  Jews,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  art  of  divination  may  be  considered  as  so 
intimately  mixed  up  with  their  whole  system  of  be- 
lief and  practice,  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  Cahbala  (which  see),  indeed  is 
nothing  more  than  an  intricate  system  of  supersti- 
tion. Giving  way  to  an  imlicensed  range  of  fancy, 
and  exercising  an  unbounded  fertility  of  invention, 
the  Cabbalists  have  devised  thirty-two  ways,  and 
fifty  gates,  which  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  secret  and  mysterious  either  in  nature  or  in 
religion.  The  phrases,  the  words,  the  letters,  and 
even  the  very  accents  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
converted  into  instruments  as  it  were  of  divination. 
But  independently  altogether  of  the  Cabbalistic  art, 
the  modern  Jews  are  to  a  lamentable  extent  addicted 
to  the  gi'ossest  superstition.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  a  charm  about  them,  composed 
of  a  few  Cabbalistic  words,  written  on  a  small  piece 
of  parchment  by  some  of  their  Uabbis.  Others  carry 
about  in  their  pockets  a  small  piece  of  their  passover 
cake  to  avert  misfortune.  Many  Jews  put  great  faith 
in  dreams,  and  believe  that  the  mode  of  fullilment 
depends  on  the  interpretation  given  by  the  jicrson  to 
whom  they  tell  their  dreams,  and  hence  they  are  par 
ticularly  careful  only  to  reveal  them  to  those  whom 
they  consider  their  friends. 

The  religion  of  modern  heathendom  very  much 
consists  of  the  observance  of  superstitious  rites,  and 
tlie  priests  are  simply  a  species  of  diviners.  Thus  iu 
Western  Africa,  the  Fetishmen,  who  are  accounted 
the  ministers  of  rehgion,  chiefly  cany  on  their  sacred 
rites  by  means  of  charms  and  amulets,  or  grkyris,  or 
greegrees,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  common  par- 
lance of  the  country.  "There  are  several  classes  ot 
fetiches,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "  for  each  of  which  there 
is  a  separate  name.  One  of  these  classes  embraces 
such  as  are  worn  about  the  person,  and  arc  intended 
to  shield  tlie  wearer  from  witchcraft  and  all  the  or- 
dinary ills  of  human  life.  They  are  expected  to 
bring  him  good  luck,  inspire  him  with  courage  and 
wisdom.  Another  class  are  such  as  are  kept  in  their 
dwellings,  having  a  iiarticidar  place  assigned  tlieni, 
and  correspond  in  the  offices  they  perform  to  the 
jiciiates  of  the  old  Komaiis.  They  have  also  national 
fetiches  to  protect  their  towns  from  tire,  pestilence, 
and  from  surprise  by  enemies.  They  have  others 
to  procure  rain,  to  make  fruitful  seasons,  and  to 
cause  abundance  of  game  in  then-  woods,  and  fish  in 
their  waters.  Some  of  these  arc  suspended  along 
the  highways,  a  larger  number  are  kejit  under  rude 
shanties  at  the  entrance  of  their  villages ;  but  the 
most  important  and  sacred  are  kept  in  a  house  in  the 
centre  of  the  village,  where  the  Bodeh  or  high  priest 
lives  and  takes  ciue  of  them.  Most  of  these,  auu 
I  especially  those  at  the  entrances  of  their  villages,  arr 
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nf  tlie  most  uncouth  forms — representing  the  heads 
of  animals  or  human  beings,  and  almost  always  with 
a  formidable  pair  of  honis.  Large  earthen  pots  filled 
with  bees  are  frequently  found  among  these  fetiches 
— the  bees  being  regarded  somewhat  as  a  city 
guard."  In  Southern  Africa  also,  a  gi-eat  part  of 
their  religious  ceremonies  are  invented  and  regulated 
by  sorcerers  or  diviners,  who  are  held  in  the  utmost 
veneration.  Thus  Mr.  Moflat  remarks  :  '•  One  will 
try  to  coax  the  sickness  out  of  a  chieftain  by  setting 
him  astride  an  ox,  with  its  feet  and  legs  tied ;  and 
then  smothering  the  animal  by  holding  its  nose  in  a 
large  bowl  of  water.  A  feast  follows,  and  the  ox  is 
devoured,  sickness  and  all.  A  sorcerer  wiU  pretend 
he  cannot  find  out  the  guilty  person,  or  where  the 
malady  of  another  hes,  till  he  has  got  him  to  kill  an 
ox,  on  which  he  manoeuvres,  by  cutting  out  certain 
parts.  Another  doctor  will  require  a  goat,  which  he 
kills  over  the  sick  person,  allowing  the  blood  to  run 
down  the  body ;  another  w'ill  require  the  fat  of  the 
kidney  of  a  fresh  slaughtered  goat,  saying,  that  any 
old  fat  will  not  do ;  and  thus  he  comes  in  for  his 
chop.  These  slaughterings  are  prescribed  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  individual,  so  that  a  stout  ox 
might  be  a  cure  for  a  slight  cold  in  a  chieftain,  while 
a  kid  would  be  a  remedy  for  a  fever  among  the  poor, 
among  whom  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  any 
thing  gi-eater." 

Of  all  the  heathen  nations  of  modern  times,  none 
are  more  superstitious  than  the  Hindus.  The  Brah- 
mans  are  avowedly  sorcerers  and  diviners,  the  grand 
charm  which  they  use  being  what  is  called  the  mim- 
tra,  a  mystic  verse  or  incantation,  the  repetition  of 
which  is  supposed  to  eftect  wonders.  This  verse 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  Hindu  reli- 
gion. It  can  only  be  used  by  the  Brahnians  and 
higher  castes,  being  positively  forbidden  to  be  even 
uttered  by  the  lower  castes.  AH  things  are  subject 
to  the  nwiitra,  and  even  the  gods  are  unable  to  re- 
sist its  influence.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Vedas, 
and  the  united  power  o{  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva. 
"  By  its  magic  power,"  as  has  been  said,  "  it  confers 
aU  sanctity ;  pardons  all  sin ;  secures  all  good  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  and  procures  everlasting  blessed- 
ness in  the  world  to  come.  It  possesses  the  wonder- 
ful charm  of  interchanging  good  for  evil,  truth  fur 
falsehood,  light  for  darkness,  and  of  confirming  such 
perversions  by  the  most  holy  sanctions.  There 
is  nothing  so  difficult,  so  silly,  or  so  absurd,  that  it 
may  not  be  achieved  by  this  extraordinary  numtra." 

It  were  easy,  in  short,  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
divination  by  adverting  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  almost  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  but 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  practice  of 
this  superstitious  art  fonns  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
every  false  religion,  originating  in  the  natural  desire 
inherent  in  the  mind  of  man  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of 
futurity,  and  to  push  his  inquiries  beyond  the  legi- 
timate boimdaries  which  the  Almighty  hath  as- 
signed. 


DIVINERS,  those  who  practise  the  art  of  Divi 
NATION  (which  see). 

DIVORCE,  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  bond. 
The  law  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  divorce  is  found 
in  Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 5,  which  was  interpreted  by  many 
of  the  Jews,  particularly  of  the  school  of  Hillel.  a> 
authorising  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  the  mosi 
trifling  reason.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  because 
of  the  hardness  of  their  heans,  and  to  prevent  still 
greater  evils,  God  was  pleased  for  a  time  to  extend 
the  law  of  divorce  beyond  the  naiTOw  limits  within 
which  it  is  restricted  by  our  Lord.  Such  a  tempo- 
rary aiTangement  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Jewish  teachers,  and  perverted  as  an  encouragenieni 
of  the  most  lax  views  as  to  tlie  obligation  of  the 
marriage  vow.  They  inculcated  the  doctrine,  thai 
on  whatever  gi-ounds  a  man  might  think  fit  to  pait 
with  his  wife,  he  was  quite  warranted  in  doing  so,  il 
only  he  strictly  adhered  to  the  various  legal  forms  by 
which  the  divorce  was  eflected.  If  a  written  instru- 
ment had  been  procured  from  the  proper  quarter, 
and  was  signed  and  attested  by  the  competent  autho 
rities,  the  divorce  was  regarded  by  the  Scribes  as  per- 
fectly valid,  in  the  eye  both  of  God  and  man.  The 
cause  of  the  divorce  was  with  them  of  little  conse- 
quence, provided  the  regular  formalities  attendant  on 
the  act  of  separation  were  scrupulously  observed. 
Our  Lord,  however,  brings  back  tlie  law  of  marriage 
to  an  accordance  with  the  original  design  of  this 
benevolent  and  gracious  institution,  and  he  absolutely 
prohibits  divorce,  except  on  the  ground  of  unfaith- 
fulness to  the  marriage  vow.  In  such  a  case  the 
marriage  oath  is  broken,  and  our  Lord  declares  thai 
a  divorce  or  a  legal  disruption  of  the  union  in  these 
circumstances,  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Word 
and  the  Law  of  God.  On  this  subject  we  find  Jesus 
expressing  himself  at  considerable  length  in  Mat. 
xix.  3 — 9,  "  The  Pharisees  also  came  unto  him, 
tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
rnan  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  ?  And  he 
answered  and  said  unto  them.  Have  ye  not  read,  that 
he  which  made  them  at  the  beginning,  made  them 
male  and  female ;  and  said.  For  this  cause  shall  a 
man  leave  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife  :  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh.  Wherefore 
they  are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.  What, 
therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder.  They  say  unto  him,  AVliy  did  Moses  then 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to 
put  her  away?  He  saith  unto  them,  Moses,  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts,  sufl'ered  you  to  put 
away  your  wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife,  except  it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  maiTy 
another,  comraitteth  adultery :  and  whoso  marrieth 
her  which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

Among  the  modern  Jews  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  for  any  cause,  or  for  no 
substantial  cause  at  all,  except  that  such  is  his  wLsh. 
No  doubt  various  processes  are  required  by  the  sy 
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nagogue  to  be  gone  tlirougli,  so  that  a  considerable 
delay  necessarily  takes  place,  and  thus  an  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  of  carefully  considering  the  proposed 
step  before  it  is  tiiially  taken.  A  regular  bill  of 
divorce  must  be  drawn  out  by  one  of  their  notaries, 
with  the  concurrence  of  three  Rabbis,  on  ruled  vel- 
lum, and  containing  neither  more  nor  fewer  tlian 
twelve  lines.  In  this  document  the  husband  de- 
clares, "  I  put  thee  away,  dismiss,  and  divorce  thee ; 
60  that  from  this  time  thou  art  in  thine  own  power, 
and  art  at  thine  own  disposal,  and  may  be  married  to 
any  other  man  whom  thou  jdeasest :  and  let  no  man 
hinder  thee  in  my  name,  from  this  day  forward  and 
for  ever ;  and  lo !  thou  art  free  to  any  man.  Let 
this  be  to  thee  from  me  a  bill  of  divorce,  an  instru- 
ment of  dismission,  and  a  letter  of  separation  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  iMoses  and  Israel."  Ten  witnesses 
are  present  when  this  document  is  read  and  signed 
by  the  parties ;  and  before  appending  their  subscrip- 
tion, a  Rabbi  inquires  of  the  husband  whether  he  is 
acting  willingly,  and  of  his  own  free  unconstrained 
choice.  If  the  husband's  answer  is  satisfactory,  and 
the  deed  is  executed  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses, 
the  man  is  then  directed  by  the  Rabbi  to  deliver  the 
document  to  the  woman,  and  on  dropping  it  into  her 
hand  he  makes  a  declaration  to  this  effect:  "Behold 
this  is  thy  bill  of  divorce,  and  thou  art  herewhh 
divorced  from  me,  and  art  free  to  any  other  man." 
The  Rabbi  then  warns  the  woman  that  she  is  not 
allowed  to  marry  again  within  ninety  days.  After 
the  divorce  has  thus  been  formally  executed,  the 
parties  are  forbidden  to  be  married  to  each  other 
again,  or  even  to  meet  together  uide.ss  in  the  pre- 
sence of  witnesses.  If  the  woman  has  been  divorced 
for  adultery,  she  is  prohibited  from  marrying  her 
paramour.  With  these  exceptions  the  parties  are 
free  to  marry  whomsoever  they  please. 

In  Mohammedan  countries  divorce  is  permitted 
without  any  cause  whatever.  The  husband  may  sim- 
ply say,  "Thou  art  divorced,"  and  straight w;iy  the 
wife  is  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  house,  and 
surrendering  all  the  privileges  of  a  married  person. 
This  he  may  do  twice  and  receive  her  back  again, 
but  if  he  sends  her  away  a  third  time  he  is  not  al- 
lowed to  take  her  back  unless  she  has  been  married 
to  another  man,  and  has  been  compelled  to  leave  him. 

Marriage  being  accounted  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  a  sacrament,  the  indissolubility  of  the  mar- 
riage tie  is  a  recognized  principle  in  the  law  of 
Romish  countries.  And  until  very  recently  the 
whole  genius  of  British  law  seemed  to  presume  that 
the  marriage  tie  cannot  be  broken.  No  doubt  a  se- 
paration from  bed  and  board  could  be  obtained  in  a 
court  of  law,  in  which  case  the  wife  was  entitled  to 
a  suitable  maintenance  out  of  her  husband's  effects, 
but  the  marriage  of  either  party  was  prohibited,  and 
the  rights  of  the  husband  over  his  wife's  property 
were  left  untouched.  Divorce,  however,  in  the  full 
moaning  of  the  word,  a  vinculo  matrimonii,  or  from 
the  marriage  tie,  has  been  hitherto  in  England  effected 


in  rare  cases,  and  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  requir- 
ing for  the  purpose  a  private  Act  of  Pai-liament, 
which  could  only  be  obtained  at  a  veiy  great  ei- 
pen.w.  Such  a  state  of  matters  has  been  productive 
of  much  vice  and  sulTering  throughout  all  ranks,  but 
more  especially  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  oi 
society.  Of  late  years,  accordingly,  the  subject  has 
been  frequently  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  pre. 
cure  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  England, 
but  without  effect.  A  new  Act,  however,  has 
length  been  passed,  which  came  into  operation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  present  year  (18.58),  and  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  may  be  useful.  This  Act  of  Parlia 
ment  abolishes  the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  ecclesiastica 
courts  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  and  establishes  a 
separate  court  for  divorce  and  matrimonial  causes. 
The  court  consists  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  senior  Puisne  Judge  for  the  time  being  in  each 
of  the  three  last-mentioned  Courts,  and  the  Judge 
of  the  new  Court  of  Probate.  The  latter  is  to  be 
called  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the  Court,  and  wiU  be 
empowered  to  dispose  alone  of  all  matrimonial 
causes,  except  petitions  for  a  divorce,  or  for  annul- 
ling a  marriage,  applications  for  a  new  trial  of  any 
questions  of  fact  heard  before  a  jury,  biUs  of  excep- 
tions, special  verdicts,  or  special  cases.  The  court 
■will  sit  in  London  or  Middlesex  unless  her  Majesty 
should  appoint  another  place.  The  conduct  of  ma- 
trimonial causes  is  thrown  open  to  every  branch  o 
the  legal  profession.  Divorce  from  bed  and  board  is 
abolished,  but  instead  of  it  the  court  may  decree  a 
judicial  separation,  which  will  have  the  same  force 
and  consequences.  The  business  of  the  new  Court 
will  therefore  consist  in  granting  divorces,  in  decree- 
ing judicial  separation,  in  protecting  the  wife's  pro- 
perty when  deserted  by  her  husband,  and  in  enter- 
taining all  suits  in  reference  to  marriage,  except  those 
with  regard  to  the  granting  of  marriage  licences. 
Any  husband  may  present  a  petition  to  the  court 
praying  for  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  his  wife's 
adultery.  But  the  wife  who  seeks  a  divorce  nuist 
allege,  and  be  jirepared  to  prove  one  or  more  of  these 
five  acts  on  bis  part :  "  1.  That  he  has  been  guiUy 
of  incestuous  adultery  ;  that  is,  of  aduhcry  commit- 
ted by  him  with  a  woman  with  whom,  if  his  wife 
were  dead,  he  could  not  lawfully  contract  marriage,  by 
reason  of  her  being  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of 
consanguinity  or  affinity.  2.  That  be  has  committed 
bigamy  with  adultery;  i.  e.  that  he  has  not  merely 
contracted,  but  consummated  a  bigamous  marriage.  3. 
Tliat  he  has  committed  rape,  sodomy,  or  bestiahty.  4. 
That  he  has  committed  adultery,  coupled  with  such 
cruelty  as,  without  adultery,  would,  under  the  old 
law,  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  o  mensd  et  thoro 
(equivalent  to  what  will  in  future  be  termed  judicial 
separation) ;  or,  5.  That  he  has  committed  adultery, 
.In 
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coupled  with  desertion,  without  reasonable  cause, 
for  two  years  or  upwards."  Along  with  the  charges 
an  affidavit  must  be  lodged  stating  that  there  is  no 
collusion  or  connivance  between  the  deponent  and 
the  other  party  to  the  marriage.  The  same  course 
of  proof  will  be  admitted  as  has  hitherto  been  usual 
in  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  There  is  an  appeal  allowed 
from  the  sentence  of  the  court  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  the  decree  of  divorce  be  fully  passed, 
both  parties  have  liberty  to  enter  into  marriage,  and 
even  the  guilty  party  is  allowed  to  marry  his  or  her 
paramour.  On  the  question  of  remarriage  in  such 
cases,  a  large  party  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  have  conscientious  scruples,  and,  accordingly, 
the  Act  declares  that  they  cannot  be  compelled  to 
solemnize  such  marriages,  but  they  are  bound  to 
allow  the  use  of  their  churches  or  cliapels  to  any 
other  minister  of  the  Church  who  may  consent  to 
officiate  on  such  occasions.  In  the  case  of  judicial 
separation,  a  petition  may  be  entertained,  and  a  de- 
cree passed  by  an  ordinary  judge  of  assize,  whose 
judgment,  however,  may  be  appealed  against  to  the 
Court  of  Divorce  and  Matrimonial  Causes.  The 
grounds  on  which  such  a  sentence  may  be  procured 
are  three :  1.  Adultery.  2.  Cruelty.  3.  Desertion 
continued  for  two  years  or  upwards  without  reason- 
able excuse.  This  last  is  a  new  and  additional  cause 
of  separation  admitted  by  the  New  Act.  The  law 
in  regard  to  Alimony  and  the  Custody  of  Children 
remains  as  before. 

The  changes  wliich  are  thus  effected  by  the  bill, 
whose  provisions  we  have  slightly  sketched,  will 
place  the  law  of  divorce  on  a  much  more  satisfactory 
footing  than  it  has  ever  occupied  in  this  country. 

DOCET.^  (Gr.  dohein,  to  appear  or  seem),  a  he- 
retical Christian  sect  which  arose  towards  the  close  of 
the  second  century,  denying  the  humanity  of  Christ, 
and  representing  all  that  referred  to  his  human  appear- 
ance as  a  mere  \-ision.  Julius  Cassian,  a  disciple  of 
Valentinius  and  Tatian,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  this  heretical  sect,  which  formed  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Gnostics  (which  see).  The 
pecuhar  character  of  mind  which  led  to  the  rejection 
of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  as  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, is  thus  ably  sketched  by  Neander  :  "  Docetism 
may  be  the  result  of  very  different  tendencies  of 
mind — a  tendency  to  supranaturalism,  or  a  tendency 
to  rationalism.  There  might  be  united  mth  it,  an 
interest  at  bottom  to  give  all  possible  prominence  to 
this  supernatural  and  real  element  in  Christ's  ap- 
pearance. Docetism,  at  this  point,  supposed  a  real, 
though  not  sensible  Christ ;  and  a  real  impartation 
of  Cluist  to  humanity.  Christ  gave  himself,  accord- 
ing to  this  view,  to  humanity,  as  a  som-ce  of  divine 
life.  He  presented  himself  sensibly  to  the  eyes  of 
men,  not  in  his  true,  divine  nature,  but  only  so  as  to 
be  perceived  by  them,  yet  without  coming  liimself 
into  any  contact  with  matter,  in  an  unreal  veil  of 
sense.  His  appearance  was  something  truly  objec- 
tive ;  but  I  he  sensible  form  in  which  this  was  appa- 


rent to  men  was  merely  subjective.  This  was  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  men,  under  the  dominion 
of  sense,  could  come  into  any  contact  with  a  nature 
so  divine.  A  mode  of  apprehension  turned  exclu- 
sively in  the  direction  of  supranaturaUsm,  might 
lead  in  this  case  to  a  total  denial  of  the  reaUty  of 
the  natiu-al  element  in  Christ.  But  under  tliis  form 
of  Docetism  might  be  lurking,  also,  a  tendency  which 
would  have  resulted  in  an  entire  evaporation  of 
Christianity,  in  turning  the  Hfe  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
symbol  of  a  spiritaal  communication  from  God,  in 
substituting  the  idea  of  God's  redeeming  power  in 
place  of  the  historical  Redeemer ;  in  a  word,  there 
might  eventually  spring  out  of  a  tendency  of  this 
sort,  an  opposition  to  historical  Christianity." 

The  Docetse  beUeved  only  in  a  glorified  Christ, 
and  refused  to  admit  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant. 
Under  a  most  erroneous  impression  that  they  were 
honouring  the  Redeemer,  they  were  in  reahty  rob- 
bing him  of  that  wliich  constituted  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  his  Mediatorial  character,  that 
he  was  Emmanuel,  God  incarnate,  that  wearing  the 
nature  of  men  he  might  suffer  and  die  in  their  room. 
"  How  is  it,"  said  Tertullian,  addressing  the  Doceta, 
"  that  you  make  the  half  of  Christ  a  lie  ?  He  was 
all  truth."  And  what,  we  might  stiU  fm-ther  ask, 
what  would  have  availed  the  true  divinity  of  Clirist 
unless  it  had  been  combined  with  a  true  humanity  ? 
It  was  this  blessed  union  which  rendered  him  a  true 
Clmst,  both  glorifying  the  Father,  and  saving  his 
own  believing  people.  Similar  sentiments  to  those 
held  by  the  Docetm  in  the  second,  were  ai'tenvards 
taught  by  Priscillian  and  his  followers  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century. 

DOCTORS  (Jewish),  a  class  of  superior  teachers 
who  were  accounted  the  preservers  of  tradition. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  a  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  that  the  law  delivered  on  Mount 
Sinai  was  of  a  twofold  nature,  theoneconvej'ed  by  writ- 
ing, and  the  other  by  tradition  from  one  generation  to 
another.  The  succession  of  Fathers,  by  whom  the  lat- 
ter class  of  laws  was  transmitted  to  posterity,  received 
the  name  of  doctors  or  teachers.  They  were  also  cal- 
led Mishnaics,  because  the  Mishna  was  said  to  be  com- 
posed by  them.  Esdras  is  usually  placed  by  Jewish 
Rabbis  at  the  head  of  the  doctors,  and  so  highly  have 
they  been  wont  to  extol  this  man,  that  the  Koran 
charges  them  with  making  him  a  son  of  God.  Es- 
dras is  said  to  have  received  the  traditions  from 
Baruch  in  Babylon.  Besides  many  other  important 
works  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  executed,  the 
Jews  attribute  to  him  the  appointment  of  a  great 
coimcil  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
who  assisted  him  in  restoring  the  Sacred  Writings  to 
their  ancient  pmity  and  simplicity. 

The  immediate  successor  of  Esdras,  in  the  line  of 
doctors,  according  to  Jewish  historians,  was  Simeon 
the  Just,  who  is  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  great 
synagogue,  who  survived  aJl  the  rest,  and  received 
from  them  the  whole  system  of  the  traditions.     Tlie 
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cloctora  or  Tanaites  are  held  by  the  Jews  in  as  great 
veneration  as  if  the  honour  of  their  church  and  na- 
tion depended  upon  these  preservers  of  their  tradi- 
tions. They  were  assisted,  it  is  alleged,  by  the 
Bath-Kol  (which  see) ;  they  had  the  privilege  of 
conversing  with  angels,  the  power  of  restraining  sor- 
cerers and  of  commanding  devils.  Each  doctor  was 
permitted  to  add  his  own  comments  to  the  tradi- 
tions which  had  been  handed  down  to  him  from 
Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue.  Thus 
the  traditions  went  on  increasing  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another.  At  length,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  after  the  coming  of  Christ,  when 
Antoninus  Pius  was  Emperor  of  Rome,  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  their  better  preservation,  to  collect  to- 
gether the  cumbrous  mass  of  traditions,  and  commit 
them  carefully  to  wTiting.  This  difficult  task  was 
undertaken  by  the  Rabbi  Judah,  the  son  of  Simeon, 
who,  from  his  reputed  sanctity,  was  called  HakJca- 
(losh,  the  Holy.  This  learned  and  industrious  Jew, 
devoting  himself  to  his  arduous  work,  compiled  the 
Mishna,  or  Collection  of  Traditions,  in  six  books, 
each  consisting  of  several  tracts,  which  altogether 
amount  to  sixty-three.  The  work,  when  completed, 
was  received  by  the  Jews  with  great  veneration,  and 
has  ever  since  been  held  in  high  regard.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  contents  of  the  Mishna  were  dictated 
by  God  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  along  with  the 
written  law,  and  that  both  consequently  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  s;ame  authority.  The  first  idea  of  such 
an  undertaking  as  the  Mishna  is  said  by  some  to 
have  originated  with  Rabbi  Akiba  (which  see),  but 
tradition  attributes  both  the  plan  and  its  accomplish- 
ment to  Judah,  who  is  often  called,  for  distinction's 
sake,  the  Rabbi.  The  later  Rabbins  have  exhausted 
their  ingenuity  in  making  commentaries  upon,  and 
additions  to,  this  work.  The  whole  collection  of 
these  commentaries  is  named  Gemara  or  complete- 
ness, which,  along  with  the  Mishna,  forms  the  Tal- 
muds.  Of  these  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  the  prior 
in  date,  having  been  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  in  Palestine;  while  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  compiled  in  the  schools  of  Babylon  and 
Persia,  takes  its  date  from  A.  n.  500.  So  highly 
do  the  Jews  prize  their  traditions,  that  there  is 
among  them  a  familiar  Rabbinical  adage,  "  Holy  Scrip- 
ture may  be  compared  to  fresh  water,  but  the  Misluia 
is  wine,  and  the  Gemara  refined  wine;"  or,  in  an- 
other form,  "The  law  is  the  salt,  the  Mishna  the 
pepper,  and  the  Talmud  the  precious  spices."  He 
who  sins  against  Moses,  they  say,  may  bo  forgiven, 
but  he  who  contradicts  the  doctors  deserves  death. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Tahnud,  arose  another 
class  of  doctors  which  lessened  its  authority  by  their 
doubts  and  conjectures.  These  wore  termed  Sa- 
hureans  or  Doubters,  because  they  disputed  the  state- 
ments of  the  Talmud,  and  called  in  question  the 
opinions  of  the  ancient  doctors.  The  popularity  of 
the  Talmud  rendered  this  sect  peculiarly  odious  to 
lbs  Jews,  m.iny  of  whom  have  refused  to  recognise 


them  as  belonging  to  the  hst  of  doctors,  lest  they 
should  reliect  disgrace  upon  that  honourable  frater- 
nity. The  Saburean  sect  was  founded  by  Rabbi 
Josi,  but  met  with  so  mucli  discouragement  that  it 
became  extinct  about  seventy-four  years  after  its 
establishment. 

The  fall  of  the  Sabureans  was  followed  by  the  rise 
of  another  class  of  Jewish  doctors,  called  Geonim  or 
Excellent'^,  because  of  their  extensive  learning  and 
their  remarkable  virtue.  These  men  were  esteemed 
interpreters  of  the  law ;  they  were  consulted  upon  all 
important  or  difficult  matters,  and  their  decisions 
were  received  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  re- 
spect. Tliis  sect  originated  with  Clianan  Meischka, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centiu-y,  and  continued 
to  maintain  considerable  credit  with  the  Jews  till 
the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
it  came  to  an  end  in  the  person  of  Rabbi  Hai  Bar 
Rab  Scherira.  About  that  time  the  academies  of 
Babylon,  which  had  long  been  presided  over  by  the 
Excellcnts,  were  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the 
devoted  nation  were  driven  into  Spain  and  France, 
where  they  formed  new  establishments,  and  ex- 
changed the  title  of  doctors  for  that  of  Rabbanim 
(which  see),  among  whom  are  found  the  celebrated 
names  of  Aben  Ezra  and  Maimouides.  Another  class 
of  Jewish  doctors  distinguished  themselves  as  gram- 
marians, and  published  a  well-known  work  of  tradi- 
tions called  the  Masorah,  which  has  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  cause  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture in  the  preservation  and  critical  knowledge  ol 
the  Old  Testament,  by  its  vowels,  accents,  and 
notes.  By  the  laborious  industry  of  these  men,  each 
verse,  word,  and  even  letter  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures has  been  carefully  numbered,  while,  with  mar- 
vellous but  unprofitable  ingenuity,  they  have  de- 
duced the  most  strange  and  absurd  meanings  from 
the  insertion  of  a  larger  or  smaller  letter  in  the  text, 
or  the  intervention  of  a  greater  or  less  space  between 
the  chapters.  Some  authors  maintain  that  Esdras 
was  the  father  of  this  order  of  doctors,  and  they  tell  us 
that  he  was  under  the  necessity,  at  the  return  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity,  of  inventing  the  vowel 
points  to  prevent  the  study  of  the  sacred  language 
from  being  neglected  amid  the  national  calamities, 
imagining  that  by  this  invention,  correct  eopies  of 
the  Scriptures  would  be  provided,  which  could  admit 
of  no  variation.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion, 
and  with  greater  probability,  that  the  Masoretic 
doctors  were  coeval  with  the  authors  of  the  Tal- 
mud, and  Capcllus  still  more  definitely  fixes  the  date 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  while  many  writers 
trace  the  origin  of  the  Masorah  to  a  period  so  late  as 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  very 
keen  dispute  took  place  in  the  academies  of  Babylon 
about  many  words  of  the  law.  The  precise  date  ol 
this  contention  between  the  children  of  Asher  and 
the  cliildren  of  Naphtali  was  a.  d.  1039,  and  so  vio- 
lent did  both  parties  become,  that  Ezechias,  tht 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,  was  slain,  and  the  academies 
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laid  in  ruins.  The  birth-place  of  the  Masorah  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  academy  of  Ti- 
berias, wliich  was  held  in  such  respect  that  its  ap- 
proval of  the  points  led  to  their  ready  reception  by 
all  the  synagogues  of  the  West. 

The  last  order  of  Jewish  doctors  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  advert,  are  those  which  bore  the  name 
of  Cabbalists,  because  they  taught  the  science  of 
the  Cabbala  (which  see),  a  species  of  Oriental 
mysticism,  by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  all  kinds  of 
strange  fancies,  and  even  magical  powers,  were  de- 
duced from  the  words,  letters,  and  accents  of  tlie 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  There  were  five  different  de- 
partments included  in  the  Cabbalistic  science,  to  the 
study  of  wliich  the  doctors  of  this  order  were  accus- 
tomed to  devote  themselves.  Those  who  cultivated  the 
natural  Cabbala,  endeavoiu-ed  to  discover  the  nature 
and  quaUties  of  external  objects,  which  lay  hid,  as 
they  beHeved,  in  the  Hebrew  words  and  letters. 
Those,  again,  who  studied  the  connecting  Cabbala, 
sought  ui  the  same  fertile  field  to  find  the  harmonies 
and  connecting  hnks  of  universal  natiu-e.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  contemplative  Cabbala,  however,  took  a 
wider  and  a  loftier  range,  holding  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  abstract  themselves  from  all  sensible  objects,  and  to 
elevate  their  bodily  powers  by  holding  converse  with 
angels,  contemplating  God  and  the  divine  splendours, 
and  thus  rendering  themselves  partakers  of  the  Di- 
vine nature,  acquiring  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
or  of  receiving  Divine  illumination.  Those  who  ap- 
plied then-  minds  to  the  astrological  Cabbala,  inves- 
tigated the  influences  of  the  stars,  and  particularly 
of  tlie  moon,  as  being  the  storehouse  of  the  other 
planets,  and  the  inquiries  of  these  celestial  doctors 
were  not  a  little  quickened  by  the  idea  that  when 
every  man  is  bom,  God  sends  him  a  guardian  from 
that  constellation  under  which  his  nativity  took 
place ;  and,  therefore,  if  parents  wish  to  make  their 
children  prosperous  and  happy,  they  ought  to  pacify 
and  caress  the  angel  of  the  planet.  There  have  been 
Jewish  doctors,  in  fine,  whose  special  studies  liave 
been  directed  to  the  magical  Cabbala,  from  which 
they  are  led  to  attach  a  miraculous  virtue  to  num- 
bers, pretending  by  these  to  cure  diseases  and  to 
ward  off  misfortunes,  while,  by  the  arrangement  of 
words  in  a  certain  order,  they  profess  to  produce  re- 
markable effects,  more  especially  if  these  words  ex- 
press the  name  of  God,  liis  perfections  or  emana- 
tions. 

The  duties  of  the  Jewish  doctors  have  always  been 
to  instruct  the  people  both  in  the  written  law  of 
Moses,  and  in  the  oral  law  or  ti'adition.  They  de- 
cide what  is  clean,  and  what  unclean,  what  meats  are 
lawful  to  be  eaten,  and  what  are  prohibited.  The 
extent  of  their  influence  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  his  '  Hebrew  Antiquities :'  "  The  power  of 
the  doctors  is  great  among  the  Jews,  and  they  omit 
nothing  that  may  draw  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
They  represent  themselves  as  men  inspired  by  God, 
or  like  the  angels  of  the  niinistrv.     One  of  their 


maxims  is,  that  if  a  child  by  the  law  is  boimd  to  feai 
and  honour  liis  father,  he  is  yet  more  obhged  to  re- 
spect his  masters :  a  child  that  sees  bis  father  and 
master  overloaded  with  a  biu'den,  or  groaning  in 
bondage,  ought  to  imload  his  master,  and  redeem  him 
from  slaveiy  before  his  father.  The  doctors  often 
equal  their  power  to  that  of  God  himself;  for  they 
tell  their  disciples,  that  he  who  contradicts  and 
fights  against  his  master's  opinion,  in  some  measure 
opposes  and  fights  against  the  Deity ;  and  that  he 
who  mimnurs  against  a  doctor,  mm'murs  against 
God ;  that  he  who  traduces  his  master's  reputation, 
is  the  cause  of  God's  withdi-awal  from  Israel.  Scho- 
lars are  not  allowed  to  salute  their  master  as  other 
men,  but  they  must  bend  their  knee  before  him.  It 
is  a  crime  to  pray  to  God,  either  by  his  side,  or  be- 
hind his  back.  It  is  an  enormous  sin  for  a  scholar 
to  set  up  a  school  near  to  that  of  his  master's ;  and 
he  that  spits  in  Iiis  face,  deserves  to  be  punished  with 
death.  The  doctors  taught  in  a  sitting  posture,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  was  the  posture  of  the 
scholars.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  from  the  time  of 
Moses  to  that  of  GaraaHel  they  stood ;  and  that  after 
this  doctor's  death,  they  were  permitted  to  sit,  by 
reason  of  a  sickness  which  then  reigned,  and  that  it 
was  at  that  time  that  the  glory  of  the  law  decayed, 
because  this  postm'e  was  less  respectful.  Many 
doctors  have  believed,  that  Jacob  had  this  custom  in 
his  view,  when  he  foretold,  that  the  lawgiver  should 
not  depart  from  Judah's  feet  until  Shiloh  come  ;  and 
that  he  would  thereby  show,  that  some  disciples 
should  always  learn  the  law  at  their  master's  feet." 

DOCTORS  (Christian).  In  the  enumeration 
which  the  apostle  Paul  gives  in  Eph.  iv.  11,  of  the 
office-bearers  of  the  primitive  Christian  church,  he 
expressly  mentions  doctors  or  teachers,  along  with 
pastors,  and  in  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  he  speaks  of  them  se- 
parately, "  first,  apostles ;  secondarily,  prophets ; 
thirdly,  teachers."  Although  in  the  first-cited  pas- 
sage doctors  are  combined  with  pastors  so  closely, 
that  by  some  they  have  been  considered  as  one 
class  of  office-bearers,  it  is  probable,  on  a  careful 
comparison  of  both  passages,  that  a  distinct  and  se- 
parate class  is  pointed  out.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  in  the  form  of  churcli  government 
drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  a  chapter 
headed,  "  The  Teacher  or  Doctor,"  and  commencing 
with  these  words,  "  The  Scripture  doth  hold  out  the 
name  and  title  of  teacher  as  well  as  of  the  pastor." 
The  concluding  passage  shows  what  the  Assembly 
considered  to  be  the  special  duty  of  the  doctor  as 
distinct  from  the  pastor.  "  A  teacher  or  doctor," 
they  say,  "  is  of  most  excellent  use  in  schools  and 
miiversities,  as  of  old  in  the  scliools  of  the  prophets, 
and  at  Jerusalem,  where  Gamaliel  and  others  taught 
as  doctors."  The  duties  of  the  doctors  m  the  early 
Christian  church  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  to  in- 
struct the  young  in  the  elements  of  Christian  truth, 
to  prepare  candidates  for  baptism,  and  to  give  fur- 
ther instruction  to  those  who,  though  baptized,  were 
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Itill  deficient  in  their  religious  knowledge.  Accord- 
ingly schools  -were  attached  to  certain  churches  in 
early  times,  in  which  doctors  or  teachers  exercised 
their  gilts.  Tims  Origen  tauglit  for  a  time  in  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  No  such  office-bearer  exists 
now  in  the  Christian  church,  unless  professors  of 
theology  may  be  considered  as  holding  a  position 
analogous  to  that  of  doctor  in  the  primitive  church. 

In  the  course  of  the  sittings  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  the  question  was  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  whether  the  pastoral  otlice  was  identical  with 
that  of  doctor  or  teacher.  The  Independents  main- 
tained that  in  every  congregation  there  ought  to  be 
two  such  office-bearers  distinct  and  separate  from  one 
another.  Accordingly,  in  Congregationalist  churches 
there  exists  a  doctor  or  teacher,  subordinate  to  the 
pastor,  but  fonning  a  connecting  link  between  the 
pastor  and  the  people.  The  Independents,  however, 
forming  a  small  minority  in  the  Assembly,  their 
opinions  were  ovenailed,  and  the  views  which  are 
found  embodied  in  the  Form  of  Church  Government 
were  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  namely,  that  he  who 
excels  in  tlie  exposition  of  Scripture  may  be  termed 
a  doctor,  and  that  such  a  person  may  be  of  great  use 
in  universities. 

DOCTOR  AUDIENTIUM  (Lat.  teacher  of  the 
hearers),  the  Christian  instructor  of  the  AtJDiENTES 
(which  see),  or  lowest  order  of  cateclumiens  in  the 
early  Christian  church.  The  name  therefore  was 
equivalent  to  Catechists  (which  see). 

DOCTRINE,  the  principles  of  a  religious  system 
as  contradistinguished  from  its  practical  precepts. 

DOCTRINE    (Secret).     See    Arcani   Disci- 

PMNA. 

DODONiEUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  (which 
see),  derived  from  his  temple  at  Dodona,  a  city  of 
Kpirus,  where  he  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  wor- 
ship. One  of  the  earliest  of  the  ancient  oracles 
seems  to  have  existed  there,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  two  different  accounts.  One  account,  he  tells 
us,  he  had  received  from  an  Egyptian  source.  It 
was  to  the  following  effect.  The  rhoenicians  had 
carried  away  two  priestesses  from  that  place,  one  of 
whom  they  sold  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece, 
and  each  of  these  had  erected  the  first  oracle  in 
those  nations,  the  one  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  other 
of  Jupiter  Dodonajus.  The  other  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  Herodotus  had  re- 
ceived from  the  priestesses  of  that  oracle.  Tlie  story 
ran  as  follows :  Two  black  pigeons  taking  tlieir  llight 
from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Liljya, 
where  she  ordered  an  oracle  to  be  erected  to  Jupiter 
Amnion,  the  oilier  came  to  Dodona,  where  she  sat 
upon  an  oak,  and  thence  gave  orders  that  an  oracle 
should  be  erected  in  that  place  to  Jupiter  Dodonseus. 
Servius  attempts  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts 
with  one  another,  by  alleging  that  the  same  Greek 
word  peleia,  signifies  both  a  prophetess  or  priestess, 
and  a  pigeon.  The  priests,  who  delivered  the  oracles 
at  Dodona,  were  called  Selli  (which  see),  and  are 


mentioned  by  Homer  as  having  submitted  to  gieat 
austerities,  such  as  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground.  In 
later  ages  the  oracles  were  pronounced  by  three  old 
women.  Near  the  temple  of  Dodona  was  a  sacred 
grove,  which  was  said  to  be  inhabited  by  nymphs 
and  satyi-s. 

DODONIDES,  a  name  given  to  the  seven  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  who  delivered  the  oracles  in  the  temple 
at  Dodona,  before  the  Selli  were  appointed  to  dis- 
charge that  office. 

DOG-WORSHIP.  Among  the  ancient  Hebrews 
the  dog  was  accounted  an  unclean  animal,  and  looked 
upon  with  the  utmost  contempt.  But  among  some 
ancient  nations  this  sagacious  and  useful  animal  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  object  of  worship.  Thus  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  31,  an  idol  of  the  Avites  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Nibhaz,  which  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentators interpret  as  a  barker,  and  they  assert  that 
this  idol  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  dog.  Traces  of 
the  ancient  worship  of  an  idol  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  discovered  in  Syria,  even  in  modern  times. 
The  ancient  Egyptian  deity  Anubis  (which  see), 
was  represented  by  a  figure  with  a  dog's  head,  and 
his  worship  was  so  celebrated  that  a  city  was  built 
in  Egj'pt,  which  was  named  after  him,  Cynopolis,  or 
the  City  of  the  Dog.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  in  his 
'  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egj'ptians, 
says,  "  The  Egyi^tians  had  several  breeds  of  dogs, 
some  solely  used  for  the  chase,  others  admitted  into 
the  parlour,  or  selected  as  the  companions  of  their 
walks ;  and  some,  as  at  the  present  day,  selected  for 
their  peculiar  ugliness.  All  were  looked  upon  with 
veneration,  and  the  death  of  a  dog  was  not  only  la- 
mented as  a  misfortune,  but  was  mourned  by  every 
member  of  the  house  in  which  it  occurred."  The 
dog  was  probably  held  in  all  the  greater  veneration 
in  Egypt  as  being  the  emblem  of  Sirius,  or  the  dog- 
star,  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  ascended  above  the 
horizon,  proclaims  the  approaching  flood  of  the 
Nile. 

Among  the  Hyperborean  tribes,  with  whom  the 
dog  is  reckoned  a  very  valuable  animal,  it  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  their  traditions,  being  consi- 
dered, as  for  instance  among  the  Esquimaux,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  given  by  Franklin  and  Parry, 
and  other  Arctic  navigators,  as  the  father  of  the  hu 
man  family.  The  Chippewyan  Indians  had  a  tradi- 
tion that  they  were  sprung  from  a  dog;  and  hence 
they  neither  ate  the  flesh  of  that  animal  themselves, 
nor  could  they  look  with  any  other  feeling  than  hor 
ror  upon  those  nations  who  fed  upon  it.  In  all  these 
cases  probably  the  dog  is  the  symbol  of  the  sun. 
A  strange  notion  prevails  among  the  Grcenlanders, 
tliat  an  eclipse  is  caused  by  the  sun  being  jiursucd 
by  liis  brother  the  moon.  Accordingly,  when  this 
phenomenon  takes  ])lacc,  the  women  take  the  dogs 
liy  the  cars,  believing  that  as  these  animals  existed 
before  man  was  created,  they  must  have  a  more  cer 
tain  presentiment  of  the  future  than  he  has,  and 
therefore,  if  they  do  not  cry  when  their  ears  arc 
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pulled,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  that  the  world  is  about 
to  be  destroyed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  have  a  superstitious  re- 
gard for  dogs.  Thus  we  learn  from  Picart,  in  his 
'  Religious  Ceremonies  of  all  Nations : '  "  The  Em- 
peror who  sat  on  the  throne  when  Kaempfer  resided 
in  Japan,  was  so  extravagantly  '  fond  of  them,'  that 
there  has  been  a  greater  number  of  them  in  that 
kingdom  ever  since  his  reign,  if  we  may  depend  on 
the  veracity  of  this  traveller,  than  in  any  other  nation 
in  the  whole  world.  Every  street  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain a  fixed  and  determinate  number  of  them.  They 
are  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  case  of 
sickness,  they  are  obliged  to  nur.«e  and  attend  them. 
When  they  die,  they  are  obliged  to  mter  them  in  a 
decent  manner,  in  the  moimtains  and  hills  peculiarly 
appropriated  for  the  interment  of  the  people.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  a  capital  crime  not  only  to  kill  them, 
but  barely  to  insult  and  treat  them  ill ;  and  no  one 
but  the  legal  proprietor  is  allowed  so  much  as  to  cor- 
rect any  of  them.  AH  this  reverence  and  respect  is 
owing  to  a  celestial  constellation,  which  the  Japanese 
call  the  Dog,  imder  the  influence  whereof  the  afore- 
said Emperor  of  Japan  was  bom." 

An  old  traveller  gives  an  account  of  a  peculiar 
custom  which  existed  among  the  ancient  Guebres  or 
Fire- Worshippers  of  Persia,  and  which  shows  that 
they  held  dogs  in  high  religious  estimation  :  "  Before 
they  expose  a  dead  corpse  to  the  birds  of  prey,  they 
lay  him  decently  on  the  groimd,  whilst  some  parti- 
cular friend  of  his  beats  the  hoof  all  roiuid  about  the 
neighbouring  villages,  in  hopes  to  meet  with  a  dog ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  is  so  fortunate,  he  endeavours  to 
allure  and  bribe  him  with  some  crusts  of  bread,  .  .  . 
and  to  bring  him  as  near  to  the  corpse  as  possibly  he 
can.  The  nearer  the  dog  approaches  it,  the  nearer, 
they  imagine,  the  soul  of  the  deceased  must  be  to 
the  mansions  of  eternal  bliss.  If  he  jumps  upon 
him,  and  seizes  the  bit  of  bread,  which  for  that  pur- 
pose is  put  into  his  mouth,  it  is  an  incontestable 
mark,  or  presage  of  his  futiu-e  feUcity:  but  if  the 
dog,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  tempted  to  ap- 
proach it,  but  keeps  at  a  distance,  .  .  .  it  is  a  me- 
lancholy, unpropitious  sign,  and  they  almost  despair 
of  his  happy  state.  When  the  dog  has  performed 
his  part  of  the  ceremony,  two  Daroos  .  .  .  stand  in 
a  devout  posture,  with  their  hands  joined  close  toge- 
ther, at  about  one  hundred  feet  distance  from  the 
bier  whereon  the  corpse  is  laid,  and  repeat,  with  an 
audible  voice,  a  form  of  prayer  of  half  an  hour  long 
.  .  .  but  with  such  hurry  and  precipitation,  that 
they  scarce  give  themselves  sufficient  time  to 
oreathe." 

DOGMA,  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or 
sect  in  religion. 

DOELANA,  an  ancient  emblematic  representation 
of  the  Dioscuri  at  Sparta,  consisting  of  two  upright 
beams,  with  others  placed  transversely.  Dokaua  is 
said  by  some  writers  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
graves  of  the  Dioscuki  (which  see). 


DOMIDUCA,  a  surname  of  Jtmo  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  and 

DOMIDUCUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  both  these 
deities  being  so  called  from  Lat.  dormts,  a  house,  and 
duco,  to  lead,  because  they  were  believed  to  conduct 
the  bride  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  marriage. 

DOMINICA  GAUDII  (Lat.,  the  Lord's  day  of 
joy),  a  name  given  by  some  of  the  ancient  Christian 
writers  to  Easter  Sunday.  In  token  of  joy,  the  Ro- 
man Emperors  were  accustomed  to  grant  a  release 
to  prisoners  on  that  day,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  had  committed  great  crimes. 

DOMINICA  IN  ALBIS  (Lat.,  the  Lord's  day  in 
white  garments),  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chm'ch  to  the  first  Sunday  after  Easter.  Some 
Latin  rituahsts  term  it  Dominicapost  alba^,  the  Lord's 
day  after  the  white  garments,  because  on  this  day 
those  who  had  been  baptized  on  Easter  day  laid 
aside  the  white  robe  or  Chrisomb  (which  see),  in 
which  they  had  been  baptized,  carefully  depositing  it 
in  the  chm-ch,  that  it  might  be  produced  as  an  evi- 
dence against  them,  if  they  should  afterwards  throw 
discredit  upon  the  faith  which  they  had  professed  in 
baptism. 

DOMINICAL  LETTER.  The  following  account 
of  the  Sunday  letter,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Hook,  in  his  '  Church  Dictionary  : '  "In  the 
calendar  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  are 
applied  to  the  days  of  the  week,  the  letter  A  being 
always  given  to  the  1st  of  January,  whatsoever  that 
day  may  be,  and  the  others  in  succession  to  the  fol- 
lowing days.  If  the  year  consisted  of  364  days, 
making  an  exact  number  of  weeks,  it  is  evident  that 
no  change  would  ever  take  place  in  these  letters ; 
thus  supposing  the  1st  of  January  in  any  given  year 
to  be  Sunday,  all  the  Sundays  would  be  represented 
by  A  not  only  in  that  year,  but  in  all  succeeding. 
There  being  however  365  days  in  the  year,  the  first 
letter  is  agaui  repeated  on  the  31st  of  December, 
and,  consequently,  the  Sunday  letter  for  the  following 
year  wiU  be  G.  This  retrocession  of  the  letters  will, 
from  the  same  cause,  continue  every  year,  so  as  to 
make  F  the  dominical  letter  of  the  third,  &c.  \i 
every  year  were  common,  the  process  would  continue 
regularly,  and  a  cycle  of  seven  years  would  suffice 
to  restore  the  same  letters  to  the  same  days  as  be- 
fore. But  the  intercalation  of  a  day,  every  bissex- 
tile or  fourth  year,  has  occasioned  a  variation  in  this 
respect.  The  bissextile  year,  containing  366,  in- 
stead of  365  days,  will  throw  the  dominical  letter  o. 
the  following  year  back  two  letters,  so  that  if  the  do- 
minical letter  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  be  C,  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  next  year  will  be,  not  B,  but  A. 
This  alteration  is  not  effected  by  dropping  a  letter 
altogether,  but  by  changing  the  dominical  letter  at 
the  end  of  February,  where  the  intercalation  of  a 
day  takes  place.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
every  fourth  year,  twenty-eight  years  must  elapse, 
before  a  complete  revolution  can  take  place  in  tie 
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doiniuical  letter,  and  it  is  on  this  circumstance  that 
the  period  of  the  solar  cycle  is  founded." 

DOMINICALE,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the  canons 
of  the  council  of  Auxerre  in  Prance  A.  D.  590,  which 
decree  that  no  woman  should  receive  the  eucliarist  in 
her  bare  hand,  but  should  wear  a  dominicak  when 
she  communicates.  Considerable  doubt  exists  among 
ecclesiastical  writers  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of 
this  word.  Most  authors  interpret  it  to  mean  a 
linen  cloth,  which  was  to  be  worn  upon  the  hand  by 
women  when  partaking  of  the  sacramental  elements. 
Baluze,  however,  says,  th.it  it  signifies  only  the 
women's  veil,  which  they  were  obliged  to  wear  upon 
their  heads,  by  ancient  canons,  conformable  to  the 
rule  of  the  apostle. 

DOMINIC  (St.),  the  founder  of  the  Romish  or- 
der of  Dominicans  (which  see).  He  was  born  in 
A.  D.  1170,  in  Calarugna,  a  village  in  the  diocese  of 
Osma  in  Castile.  Endowed  with  the  ardent  temper- 
ament which  characterizes  the  Spanish  nation,  he 
early  displayed  a  violent  hostility  to  all  heretics,  and 
a  readiness,  if  he  had  it  in  his  power,  to  persecute 
and  oppress  them.  He  was  educated  at  the  imiver- 
sity  of  Palenza  in  his  native  coimtry,  and  while  pro- 
secuting his  studies,  a  famine  having  broken  out,  he 
generously  sold  his  books  and  his  furniture  that  he 
might  reheve  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  and  in  this 
way  he  led  many  by  his  example  to  deeds  of  charity 
and  kindness.  Naturally  of  an  austere  and  self-de- 
nying disposition,  he  became  a  favourite  with  Dida- 
cus,  bishop  of  Osma,  who  was  a  man  of  a  kindred 
spirit,  and,  therefore,  gladly  received  him  into  the 
number  of  his  clergy.  No  sooner  was  Dominic  in- 
vested with  the  sacred  office,  than  burning  with  zeal 
for  the  destruction  of  heretics,  he  proceeded  to  the 
south  of  France  with  the  view  of  attacking  the  Al- 
BIGENSES  (which  see).  His  superior  Didacus  had 
gone  from  place  to  place,  travelling  on  foot  in  volun- 
tary poverty,  preaching  to,  and  disputing  with,  the 
heretics.  Full  of  the  expectation  of  converting  the 
heretical  sects,  he  resolved  to  suspend  his  labours  in 
Franco  for  a  time,  and  set  out  for  Rome  to  ask  as- 
sistance in  his  arduous  undertaking  from  the  Pope  ; 
but  before  doing  so  he  gave  the  conduct  of  the 
spiritual  work  to  Dominic.  Wliile  on  his  journey 
to  Italy,  Didacus  died,  leaving  the  fuldlment  of  his 
plan  to  his  zealous  friend,  who  had  succeeded  to 
his  duties  among  the  Albigenses.  The  demise  of 
the  bishop,  however,  led  to  a  complete  alteration  in 
the  whole  character  of  the  movement,  wliich  was 
DOW  directed,  not  to  the  conversion  but  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  heretics.  "  When  armed  troops,"  says 
Neander,  "  were  called  in  to  follow  up  the  work  of 
preaching  and  disputing,  and,  in  the  year  1209,  the 
horrible  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  was  com- 
menced, Dominick  still  went  on  with  his  labours, 
and  the  cruelties  resorted  to  for  the  extirpation  of 
heresy  were  approved  and  promoted  by  liim, — a  bad 
precedent,  foretokening  already  the  history  of  an 
urder  which  in  after  times  was  to  exercise  such  cruel 


despotism  under  the  name  of  charity.  He  found  a 
few  still  remaining  here  like-minded  with  himself^ 
who  joined  with  him  in  forming  a  society  conse- 
crated to  the  defence  of  the  church.  Several  pious 
men  in  Toulouse  entered  heart  and  hand  into  his 
scheme,  and  placed  then-  property  in  his  hands,  to 
purchase  books  for  the  society,  and  provide  them 
with  what  they  needed. — Fulco  himself,  the  bishop 
of  Toulouse,  favoured  the  undertaking,  and,  in  the 
year  1215,  went  in  company  with  Dominick  to 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of 
Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  to  a  spiritual  society  de- 
voted to  the  office  of  preaching.  True,  the  canon 
enacted  this  very  year  by  the  Lateran  council,  for- 
bidding the  institution  of  any  new  order  of  monks, 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  compliance  with  this  demand ; 
but,  at  the  same  council,  it  had  also  been  expressed 
as  an  urgent  need  of  the  chiu-ch,  that  the  bishops 
should  procure  able  men  to  assist  them  in  the  office 
of  preacliing,  and  in  their  pastoral  labours.  Now, 
the  supply  of  this  want — a  want  so  sensibly  felt  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  ignorant  and  worldly- 
minded  clergymen — was  the  very  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  scheme  submitted  by  Dominick  to  the  Pope. 
Innocent,  therefore,  accepted  the  proposition,  mak- 
ing only  one  condition,  that  Dominick  should  attach 
himself  to  some  one  of  the  orders  of  monks  already 
existing.  Dominick  selected  the  so-called  rule  of 
Augustin,  with  a  few  modiiications  aiming  at  greater 
strictness.  The  order  was  toacceptof  no  propertythat 
needed  to  be  managed,  but  only  the  incomes  from 
the  same  ;  lest  it  might  be  diverted  by  the  cares  of 
secular  business  from  its  spiritual  vocation.  Pope 
Honorius  the  Third  confiiTned  the  establishment  of 
the  order  in  1216  ;  and  it  was  styled,  in  accordance 
with  the  object  to  which  it  was  especially  conse 
crated,  Ordo  predicatorum,  the  Order  of  preachers. 
In  the  first  chapter  of  its  articles,  it  was  settled 
that  it  should  hold  neither  property  in  funds  nor 
income.  It  is  evident  from  many  examples,  that 
great  eflbrts  were  made  to  enlarge  and  extend  the 
society  by  energetic  preachers  amongst  its  earfiest 
members.  Many  young  men  at  the  universities  and 
in  other  cities  were  carried  away  by  the  fervent  ap- 
peals of  the  preaching  friars,  and  finally  devoted 
themselves  to  this  foundation." 

Dominic  continued  to  prosecute  his  work,  as  the 
superior  of  the  order  which  he  had  foimed,  with 
great  zeal  and  efficiency  until  his  death  in  a.  d.  1221. 
This  Romish  saint  lias  acquired  no  small  renown 
from  having  been  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  firs/ 
inquisitor-general,  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  He  is 
said  also  to  have  performed  many  miracles,  as  well 
as  to  liave  sanctioned  many  cruel  tortures  inflicted 
upon  lieretics,  and  thus  he  has  acquired  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

DOMINICANS,  a  celebrated  order  of  mendicant 
monks,  winch  was  instituted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  founder  was  St.  Dominic  (see  precediiu; 
article),  who  estabUshed  the  first  monastery  of  the 
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order  at  Toulouse.  The  monks  connected  with  it 
were  put  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  By  means 
of  the  papal  sanction  obtained  from  Honorius  III., 
in  1216,  it  was  raised  to  a  separate  order  under  the 
name  of  Fratres  Prcsdicatores,  preaching  brothers. 
At  length,  in  the  first  general-chapter  held  at  Bo- 
logna in  A.  D.  1220,  the  Dominicans,  though  they 
resisted  the  decree  at  fu-st,  were  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  maxim  of  evangelical  poverty.  To  this  order 
specially  belongs  the  liosary,  which  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  them  so  early  as  A.  d.  1270,  imder 
the  technical  name  of  Paternoster.  The  Dominicans 
were  the  first  standing  inquisitors  at  the  time  of  the 
exterminating  crusade  waged  against  the  Albigenses. 
It  was  the  council  of  Toulouse  which,  in  A.  D.  1229, 
achieved  the  organization  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Inquisition,  St.  Dominic  being  appointed  the  first 
Inquisitor-General,  and  from  that  time  he  and  Iiis 
order  began  the  cruel  work  of  bitter  persecution  in 
the  countries  tainted  with  heresy ;  and  to  save  the 
cliurch  from  the  odious  charge  of  blood-shedding, 
the  secular  princes  were  called  in  to  serve  the  office 
of  executioner. 

From  the  thirteenth  century  onward  to  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Dominicans,  and  their  ri- 
vals the  Franciscans,  held  the  chief  power  and  in- 
fluence both  in  church  and  state.  Tliey  occupied 
the  highest  offices,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil ; 
they  taught  witli  almost  absolute  autliority  botli  in 
churches  and  schools,  and  maintained  the  supreme 
majesty  of  the  Roman  pontifts  against  kmgs,  bishojis, 
and  heretics,  with  remarkable  zeal  and  success.  To 
distinguish  them  from  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
called  Minor  Friars,  the  Dominicans  occasionally 
received  the  name  of  Major  Friars.  In  France  the 
latter  order  were  often  styled  Jacobins  or  Jacobites, 
while  in  England  the  name  of  Black  Friai-s  was 
given  them  from  the  colour  of  their  dress  ;  and  the 
part  of  London  where  they  first  had  their  residence 
is  still  styled  Blackfriars.  In  Edinbiu"gh,  also,  there 
is  a  locality  which  bears  the  same  name,  there  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  on  that  spot  a  monastery  of 
Dominicans.  The  Roman  pontiffs  soon  discovered 
that  the  two  powerful  orders  which  had  thus  arisen 
might  easily  be  rendered  of  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  church.  They  were  invested,  accord- 
ingly, with  special  privileges  above  aU  the  other 
orders  of  monks,  permitted  to  preach  pubhcly  every- 
where without  license  from  the  bishops,  to  act  as 
confessors  whenever  required,  and  to  grant  absolu- 
tions, and  even  indulgences.  The  peculiar  favour 
thus  shown  to  the  two  rival  mendicant  orders  excited 
the  jealousy  and  bitter  hatred  of  the  bishops  and 
priests.  Commotions  arose,  and  violent  contentions 
broke  out  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  One  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
disputes  was  that  which  was  carried  on  for  thu-ty  years 
between  the  Dominican  monks  and  the  university  of 
Paris.  The  monks  claimed  the  privilege  of  having 
two  theological  chairs  in  the  university.     The  claim 


was  denied,  one  of  the  cliairs  was  taken  from  them, 
and  a  decree  passed  by  the  miiversity  that  no  ordei 
of  monks  should  be  entitled  to  have  two  theological 
chairs.  The  Dominicans  were  firm  in  asserting  their 
claim  to  a  second  chair,  and  the  university,  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy,  de- 
prived the  monke  of  all  connection  with  them.  This 
strong  step,  however,  instead  of  terminatuig  the  dis- 
pute, only  rendered  matters  worse.  The  Domini- 
cans appealed  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope,  Alexander  IV., 
decided  so  completely  in  their  favour,  that  after  a 
bold  and  fruitless  struggle,  carried  on  by  the  univer- 
sity for  several  years,  they  were  compelled  to  con- 
cede all  that  the  Mendicant  orders  wislied.  Hence 
arose  the  hostility  which  the  university  of  Paris 
has  ever  since  maintained  to  the  Dominicans. 

In  the  coiu'se  of  this  memorable  contest  between 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  Mendicants,  many  writings  ap- 
peared on  both  sides,  but  the  ablest  production  to 
which  the  controversy  gave  rise,  was  a  treatise  en- 
titled '  The  Perils  of  the  Latter  Times,'  the  author 
of  which  was  WiUiam  of  St.  Amour,  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne.  The  appearance  of  this  work,  written  by 
a  man  of  remarkable  genius  and  argumentation,  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation,  and  so  enraged  were  the 
Dominicans  against  both  the  book  and  its  author, 
that  through  their  influence  with  the  see  of  Rome, 
Alexander  IV.,  in  A.  d.  1256,  ordered  the  book  to 
be  publicly  bm-ned,  and  the  author  to  be  banished 
from  France.  The  mandate  of  the  Pope  was  obeyed, 
but  under  his  successor,  Clement  IV.,  WiUiara  of 
St.  Amour  returned  to  Paris,  wrote  a  larger  work  in 
the  same  strain  as  the  former,  and  at  last  died  amid 
the  esteem  and  regret  of  his  cotemporaries. 

The  two  rival  orders,  the  Dominicans  and  Fran- 
ciscans, not  contented  with  embroiling  all  Europe  in 
discord  and  angry  strife,  began,  soon  after  the  de- 
cease of  their  respective  founders,  to  contend  with 
each  other  for  precedence.  Attempts  were  frequently 
made  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly  disputes,  but 
all  such  attempts  were  utterly  fruitless,  and  they 
continued  for  many  a  long  year  to  hurl  at  each  other 
the  most  bitter  invectives  and  recriminations.  But 
notwithstanding  tliis  keen  rivalry  between  the  two 
great  orders  of  Mendicants,  the  Dominicans  gra 
dually  rose  to  great  power  and  influence,  both  tlu-ough 
their  connection  with  the  Inqiusition  and  the  high 
position  which  they  occupied  as  confessors  at  the 
courts  of  all  '■he  kings  and  princes  of  Europe.  Elated 
with  the  extraordiuaiy  power  which  they  had  thus 
acquired,  the  Dominican  monks  earned  their  pride 
and  insolence  so  far  that  they  alienated  many  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  honest  from  the  chm-ch,  and  by 
their  violent  measures  drove  them  to  jom  the  ranks 
of  the  open  opponents  of  the  Roman  pontifls.  The 
tragedy  at  Berae  (see  Conception,  Immaculate) 
did  much  to  weaken  their  influence,  but  the  deadliest 
blow  which  they  imwittingly  aimed  at  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  the  independent  step 
wliich  they  took  of  prompting  Leo  X.  to  issue  a 
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public  condemnation  of  Luther.  Thus  were  the 
Dominican  friars  unconsciously  the  instruments  of 
bringing  about  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  contro- 
versy which  so  long  raged  between  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  For  centuries  the 
dispute  was  conducted  with  the  utmost  bitterness  on 
both  sides.  Thomas  Aquinas  (see  Thomists)  ar- 
gued against  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the 
festival  which  had  been  recently  instituted  in  hon- 
our of  it  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  so  that 
the  Dominicans,  whose  champion  he  was,  were  ap- 
parently about  to  drive  their  enemies  from  the  field, 
when  Duns  Scotus  (see  SCOTISTS),  taking  up  the 
Franciscan  view  of  the  doctrine,  entered  the  arena  of 
debate  in  favour  of  the  original  sinlessness  of  Mai-y. 
Tlie  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  have  continued 
down  to  the  present  day  to  arrange  themselves  on 
difterent  sides  of  this  vexed  question,  and  although 
the  present  Pope,  Pius  IX.,  has  pronomiced  the 
dogma  of  the  Immacidate  Conception  of  the  Virgin 
to  be  henceforth  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Romish 
church,  there  are  not  wanting  members  of  the  Do- 
minican fraternity  who  are  unwilling  to  admit,  though 
they  may  not  openly  oppose,  a  doctrine  which  their 
order  has  long  declared  to  be  contrary  both  to  the 
Bcriptures  and  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Fathers. 

Thomas  Aquinas  has  always  been  a  favourite  au- 
thor with  the  Dominicans,  and  their  partiality  for 
the  writings  of  this  celebrated  mediaeval  philosopher 
led  to  a  sharp  controversy  with  the  Jesuits  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Molina,  a  Spanish  monk  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  pubhshed  a  book  in  1588  on  the 
union  of  grace  and  free-wiU.  The  Dominicans  were 
deeply  offended  at  the  doctrines  of  that  book,  more 
especially  as  being  in  declared  opposition  to  the 
teachings  of  Aquinas.  All  Spain  was  in  commo- 
tion, and  the  Jesuits  were  charged  with  reviving  the 
errors  of  Pelagius  (which  see).  Anxious  to  sup- 
press the  rising  conti'oversy,  the  Pope,  Clement  VIII., 
enjoined  silence  upon  both  parties,  and  undertook 
himself  to  decide  the  controverted  pohits.  The 
pontiff  adopted  this  plan  in  the  hope  that  time  would 
subdue  the  animosities  of  both  parties.  But  fniding 
that  no  such  effect  was  produced  by  delay,  he  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  call  an  assembly  at  Rome 
to  discuss  the  disputed  subjects.  "  Thus,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1598,"  to  quote  the  language  of 
Mosheini,  "  commenced  those  celebrated  consulta- 
tions on  the  contests  between  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jesuits,  which,  from  the  principal  topic  of  contro- 
versy, were  called  Congregations  on  the  Aids,  that  is, 
of  Grace.  Tlie  president  of  them  was  Lewis  Ma- 
dnicci,  a  cardinal  of  the  Romish  court  and  bishop 
of  Trent,  with  whom  there  were  ten  assessors  or 
judges — namely,  three  bishops  and  seven  theolo- 
^ans  of  different  fraternities.    These  occupied  the 


remainder  of  this  century  in  hearing  the  arguments 
of  the  parties.  The  Dominicans  most  strenuously 
defended  the  opinions  of  their  Thomas  as  being  the 
only  true  opinions.  Tlie  Jesuits,  although  they  re- 
fu^ed  to  adopt  the  sentiments  of  Molina  as  their  ovm, 
yet  felt  that  the  reputation  and  the  honom'  of  their 
order  required  that  MoUna  should  be  pronounced 
free  from  any  gross  error,  and  mitainted  with  Pela- 
gianism."  (See  Molinist  Controversy.)  The 
contest  which  had  thus  continued  for  some  time  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesuits  respecting  the 
nature  of  Divine  grace  and  its  necessity  to  salvation, 
was  mider  the  careful  consideration,  for  several  years, 
of  certain  select  divines,  to  whose  examination  it 
had  been  committed  by  Clement  VIII.  At  length 
the  committee  of  theologians  gave  their  verdict  in 
favoiu-  of  the  opinions  of  the  Dominicans,  and  against 
those  of  Molina  and  the  Jesuits.  Accordingly,  in 
A.  D.  1601,  the  Pope  was  about  to  declare  against  the 
Jesuits,  but  learning  that  their  cause  was  in  imminent 
danger,  they  exerted  all  their  mfluence  with  Clement 
to  prevent  him  from  adopting  a  step  so  likely  to 
prove  injurious  to  their  order.  Clement  yielded  to 
their  earnest  entreaties,  and  resolved  to  hear  both 
parties  anew.  The  trial  continued  for  three  years, 
the  Pope  acting  as  presiding  judge,  with  fifteen  car- 
dinals, nine  theologians,  and  five  bishops  as  assessors. 
This  court  held  seventy-eight  sessions  or  congrega- 
tions, as  they  are  styled  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  at  which  both  parties  pleaded  in  favour  of 
their  respective  opinions,  but  before  Clement  could 
come  to  a  decision,  he  was  cut  off  by  death  on  the 
4th  March  1605.  In  September  following,  Paul  V., 
who  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair,  ordered  the  judges 
to  resume  their  examination  of  the  disputed  theolo- 
gical points.  After  several  months'  discussion,  in 
which  the  committee  were  divided  in  opinion,  the 
matter  terminated  in  no  formal  conclusion  being 
come  to,  but  both  parties  being  permitted  to  retain 
their  o^vn  sentiments.  It  would  appear  tliat  after 
this  imsatisfactory  tennination  of  the  controversy, 
the  Dominicans  gradually  modified  their  opinions  so 
as  to  avoid  further  collision  with  the  Jesuits.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  learn  from  the  '  Provincial  Letters  of 
Pascal,'  that  the  two  parties  were  brought  to  some- 
thing like  an  agreement  in  words,  if  not  in  opinions. 
"  The  Society,"  says  Pascal,  "  is  content  ■nith  hav- 
ing prevailed  on  them  so  far  as  to  admit  the  name  of 
sufficient  grace,  though  they  miderstand  it  in  another 
sense ;  by  which  manoeuvre  they  gain  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  will  make  their  opinion  appear  un- 
tenable, as  soon  as  they  judge  it  proper  to  do  so. 
And  this  will  be  no  difficult  matter ;  for,  let  it  be 
once  granted  that  all  men  have  the  sufficient  grace, 
nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  conclude,  that 
the  efficacious  grace  is  not  necessary  to  action — the 
sufficiency  of  the  general  grace  precluding  the  ne- 
cessity of  all  others.  By  saying  sufficient  we  express 
all  that  is  necessary  for  action  ;  and  it  will  serve  lit 
tic  purpose  for  the  Dominicans  to  exclaim  that  IhHy 
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attach  another  sense  to  the  expression  ;  the  people, 
accustomed  to  the  common  acceptation  of  that  term, 
would  not  even  listen  to  their  explanation.  Thus 
the  Society  gains  a  sufficient  advantage  from  the  ex- 
pression which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dominicans, 
without  pressing  them  any  further ;  and  were  you 
but  acquainted  with  what  passed  under  Popes  Cle- 
ment VIII.  and  Paul  V.,  and  knew  how  the  So- 
ciety was  thwarted  by  the  Dominicans  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  sufficient  grace,  you  would  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  it  avoids  embroiUng  itself  in 
quarrels  with  them,  and  allows  them  to  hold  their 
own  opinion,  provided  that  of  the  Society  is  left  un- 
touched ;  and  more  especially,  when  the  Dominicans 
countenance  its  doctrine,  by  agreeing  to  employ,  on 
all  public  occasions,  the  term  sujjkknt  grate." 

Though  peace  miglit  seem  to  be  restored  to  the 
Romish  church  by  the  compromise  which  the  Domi- 
cans  had  eftected  with  the  Jesuits  on  the  subject  of 
sutficient  gi'aoe,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  only 
temporary.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  Dominicans 
have  been  incessantly  at  variance  witli  the  Jesuits 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Franciscans  on  the  other, 
exhibiting  the  most  violent  intestine  discord  in  a 
church  which  boasts  of  its  unity  and  peace. 

DOMINICUM,  or  Domus  Dei,  a  name  given  by 
tlie  Latins  in  ancient  times  to  a  church,  as  being  the 
Lord's  house,  or  a  place  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God.  The  word  Dominicum  signifies  three  things 
in  ancient  writers:  1.  The  Lord's  day.  2.  The  Lord's 
supper.     3.  The  Lord's  house. 

DOMUS  BASILICiE,  a  name  applied  anciently 
to  the  houses  of  the  clergy  adjoining  the  church. 

DOMUS  COLUMB/E  (Lat.  house  of  the  dove), 
a  name  once  used  by  Tertidlian  for  a  eliurch. 

DOMUS  SYNAXEOS  (Lat.  house  of  assembly), 
a  name  which  sometimes  occm-s  in  the  rescripts 
of  ancient  heathen  emperors  to  denote  Christian 
churches. 

DONARIA.    See  Anathemata. 

DONATISTS,  a  Clmstian  sect  which  arose  in  the 
North  African  Chm'ch  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth 
century,  deriving  its  name  from  Donatus,  a  bishop 
of  Casa  Nigra  in  Numidia.  It  was  the  first  important 
schism  which  divided  the  Christian  chm'ch,  and  for  a 
long  period,  extending  indeed  over  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, it  caused  the  fiercest  contentions  and  disasters. 
The  cii'cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  unhappy 
schism  were  shortly  these :  Csecilian,  a  deacon  of 
the  church  at  Carthage,  was  elected,  on  the  death  of 
Mensurius,  to  the  bishopric  of  that  see  in  A.  d.  311. 
The  validity  of  this  appointment  was  disputed  by 
Donatus  on  several  grounds,  but  particularly,  1.  Be- 
cause the  election  had  been  irregular.  2.  The  ordi- 
nation hid  been  invalid,  having  been  performed  by  a 
Traditor,  that  is,  one  who  had  obeyed  the  edicts  of 
Diocletian  by  deUvering  up  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
even  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  3.  Because  Cajcilian 
had  sliown  the  most  unbecoming  hostility  to  the 


Christians  who  had  sufiered  in  the  late  persecution 
These  charges  were  too  serious  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  and  accordingly,  they  were  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  seventy  Nuraidian  bishops,  who  were  so 
fuUy  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations  made  by 
Donatus,  that  they  refused  to  recognize  the  appoint- 
ment of  Caicilian,  and  elected  Majorinus  to  the 
bishopric  of  Carthage.  The  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  the  two  rival  prelates  set  out 
for  Rome,  each  accompanied  by  ten  ecclesiastics 
favourable  to  his  claim.  A  convention  was  summoned 
on  the  occasion,  consisting  of  three  Gallic  and  fifteen 
Italian  bishops,  who  decided  in  favour  of  Caecilian 
and  against  Majorinus.  The  defeated  party  appealed 
to  Constantine,  who  agreed  to  summon  another  and 
a  larger  convention,  which  was  held  at  Aries  in  A.  d. 
314,  when  the  decision  of  the  former  assembly  was 
confij'med.  Again  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Emperor  in  person,  but  the  decision  ot 
Constantine,  who  heard  the  delegates  of  the  two 
parties  at  Milan  in  A.  D.  316,  was  also  in  favour  ot 
Csecilian.  From  this  time  the  party  of  Majorinus 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  severity ;  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  churches,  and  laws  were  passed  by 
the  state  expressly  directed  against  them.  But  as 
usually  happens,  persecution  only  increased  their 
number  and  influence,  and  although  Majorinus  him- 
self died  in  A.  d.  315,  the  party  still  continued  to 
maintain  its  groimd,  being  headed  by  Donatus,  a 
man  of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  energy,  whom  his 
followers  regarded  with  such  veneration  that  they 
gave  him  the  title  of  the  Great. 

The  Donatists  were  now  caUed  to  encounter  the 
hostility  both  of  the  dominant  church  and  of  the 
state.  Constantine,  however,  had  learned  from  liis 
own  experience  tlie  di.sastrous  consequences  of  per- 
secution, and  therefore,  in  a  rescript  addressed  t,. 
the  Vicar  Verinus  in  North  Africa,  he  granted  to 
the  Donatists  fuU  Hberty  to  act  according  to  their 
own  convictions,  declaring  that  this  was  a  matter 
wliich  belonged  to  the  judgment  of  God.  And  in 
this  tolerant  spirit  did  Constantine  continue  to  act 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  liis  successors  had  been  animated  by  the  same  pru- 
dent and  conciliatory  dispositions.  But  wlien,  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  North  Africa  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Constans,  matters  assmned  a  very  different 
aspect.  At  first  he  tried  to  bribe  the  Donatist 
churches  to  join  themselves  to  the  dominant  church. 
At  the  same  time  he  issued  an  edict  calling  upon 
them  to  return  back  to  the  unity  of  the  church. 
These  measures  were  only  precursors  to  more  forcible 
means  of  accomplishing  his  wishes.  The  Donatists 
were  driven  from  their  churches,  and  dispersed  by 
armed  soldiers  when  peaceably  engaged  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God.  This  led  to  scenes  of  violence  and 
bloodshed,  which  only  excited  public  sympathy  all 
the  more  in  their  favour. 

In  A.  D.  347,  a  still  more  violent  persecution  broke 
out  against  the  Donatists.     It  was  preceded  by  an 
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attempt,  as  before,  to  bribe,  by  means  of  presents, 
several  communities  belonging  to  the  sect  to  pass 
over  to  the  dominant  church.  The  object  of  tliese 
presents  was  clearly  seen  by  Donatus,  who,  in  reply 
to  the  flattering  advances  of  the  imperial  officer,  ut- 
tered the  indignant  remark,  "  What  has  the  emperor 
to  do  with  the  church  ?  "  The  Voluntary  principle,  as 
it  has  since  been  called,  so  evidently  embodied  in  this 
remark,  had  begun  to  prevail  extensively  among  the 
Donatists.  Their  preachers  openly  in  their  sermons 
attributed  the  corruption  of  the  Church  to  its  con- 
nection with  the  State.  The  fact  that  they  held 
such  opinions  rendered  them  all  the  more  odious  to 
the  ciWl  authorities,  so  that  under  several  succeeding 
emperors  the  sect  was  treated  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  cruelty. 

The  deplorable  effects  of  the  long-continued  Dona- 
tist  schism  on  the  prosperity andprogressof  the  North- 
African  church,  combined  with  the  notion  which 
many  held  even  at  that  early  date,  that  there  was  no 
salvation  out  of  the  CathoUc  church,  roused  several 
bishops  to  put  forth  all  their  efforts  to  heal  the  im- 
happy  division.  One  of  the  most  zealous  in  this 
work  was  Augustin,  a  presbyter,  and  subsequently 
a  bishop  of  Hipporegius  in  Numidia.  This  distin- 
guished polemic  sought,  but  without  effect,  to  bring 
»bout  a  private  discussion  between  the  two  parties. 
At  last  at  a  general  African  council  held  at  Car- 
Jiage  A.  D.  403,  an  invitation  was  resolved  to  be 
given  to  the  Donatist  bishops  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  public  discussion  with  their  opponents  on  the 
disputed  points.  The  invitation,  however,  was  de- 
clined, and  a  convention  of  the  clergy  of  the  Cathohc 
church,  summoned  in  the  following  year,  actually 
discussed  the  question,  whether  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  request  the  Emperor  to  pass  new  penal  laws 
against  the  Donatists,  whereby  many  might  be  com- 
pelled to  return  back  to  the  Cathohc  church.  This 
proposal,  breathing,  as  it  did,  an  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting spirit,  was  resisted  by  Augustin  and  some  of 
the  younger  bishops,  who  succeeded  in  modifying, 
and  to  some  extent  restraining,  the  intemperate  zeal 
of  the  council.  The  government  were  not  disposed 
to  relax,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  increased  their 
former  severity. 

Augustin  and  the  North-African  bishops  gener- 
ally, were  tirgent  with  the  Donatists  to  agree  to  a 
religious  conference,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
con\'ince  them  by  argument  that  they  had  departed 
from  the  true  faith.  It  was  vain.  The  Donatists 
were  unwilling  to  engage  in  so  useless  an  experi- 
ment. An  order,  however,  was  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Ilonorius,  that  a  conference  should  be  held 
between  the  two  parties  at  Carthage  A.  d.  411.  The 
meeting  was  numerously  attended,  there  being  pre- 
sent no  fewer  than  286  bishops  of  the  Catholic,  and 
279  of  the  Donatist  party.  Flavius  Marcellinus,  as 
imperial  commissioner,  presided  on  the  occasion.  The 
proceedings  were  far  from  being  so  quiet  and  orderly 
•9  betitted  a  religious  assembly.     In  obedience  to 


the  imperial  letters  missive,  Marcellinus  demanded 
that  each  of  the  two  contending  parties  should 
choose  seven  deputies  to  advocate  their  peculiar 
views.  This  arrangement  was  for  a  time  resisted  by 
the  Donatists,  but  at  length  they  were  compelled  to 
yield.  The  ablest  speaker  on  the  CathoUc  side  was 
Augustin,  while  that  on  the  other  was  Petilianus. 
Before  commencing  the  debate,  Marcellinus  requested 
the  deputies  on  both  sides  to  be  seated,  as  he  him- 
self was,  but  the  Donatists  declined,  chiefly  because 
the  Divine  Law  forbade  them  in  Ps.  xxvi.  4,  to  sit 
down  with  such  adversaries.  The  imperial  commis- 
sioner, on  hearing  this,  declared  that  respect  for  the 
character  of  the  bishops  prevented  him  from  remain- 
ing seated,  if  they  chose  to  stand,  and  accordingly  he 
ordered  his  chair  to  be  removed. 

The  points  in  dispute  were  simply  two  in  number, 
the  one  of  a  mere  temporary  interest,  and  referring 
only  to  a  matter  of  fact,  namely,  whether  Felix  of 
Aptunga  and  Ciecilian  were  Traditors  (which  see) ; 
the  other  an  important  question  of  doctrine,  whether 
the  church,  by  ha^^ng  in  its  communion  unworthy 
members,  thereby  forfeited  its  title  to  be  considered 
the  genuine  Christian  Cathohc  church.  The  source 
of  the  error  into  which  both  parties  had  fallen  in 
reference  to  the  point.  What  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  Catholic  church  ?  is  to  be  found  in  confound- 
ing the  invisible  and  the  visible  church  with  each 
other.  "  Proceeding  on  this  fundamental  error,"  says 
Neander,  "  the  Catholic  fathers  maintained  that,  se- 
parate from  the  communion  of  the  one  visible  Catho- 
lic church,  derived,  through  the  succession  of  the 
bishops,  from  the  apostles,  there  is  no  way  of  parti- 
cipating in  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  of 
obtaining  salvation ;  and  hence  it  could  not  seem 
otherwise  than  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance 
to  those  of  them  who  were  actuated  by  a  pure  zeal 
of  Christian  charity,  to  bring  the  Donatists  to  ac- 
knowledge this  universal  visible  church,  although 
they  were  not  separated  from  them  by  any  difference 
of  creed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Donatists,  owing 
to  this  same  confusion  of  notions,  held  that  every 
church  which  tolerated  unworthy  members  in  its 
bosom  was  itself  polluted  by  the  communion  with 
them ;  it  thus  ceased  to  deserve  the  predicates  of 
purity  and  holiness,  and  consequently  ceased  to  be  a 
true  Chiistian  church,  since  such  a  church  could  not 
subsist  without  these  predicates." 

The  Donatists  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  church  to  thrust  out  all  unworthy  members  from 
her  communion,  supporting  their  opinion  by  the 
charge  given  by  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  church  at 
Corinth,  in  the  case  of  the  incestuous  man,  as  well 
as  to  various  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament. 
Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  admitted  that 
church  discipline  ought  to  be  maintained  with  the 
greatest  strictness,  nevertheless  contended  that  such  a 
complete  separation  as  the  Donatistsrequired  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  church  was  impracticable ;  appealing,  in  support 
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of  his  ^-iew,  to  those  parables  of  our  Lord  which 
Bpeak  of  the  separation  between  the  good  and  bad  as 
reserved  for  the  final  judgment.  To  this  the  Dona- 
tists  replied,  tliat  these  passages  either  referred  to 
khe  mixing  togetlier  of  the  good  and  bad  in  the 
world,  and  not  in  the  church  ;  or  that  they  referred 
to  the  mixing  up  of  secret  sinners  with  the  saints. 
Thus  a  ditference  of  opmion  arose  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "world"  in  the  parables  in  question, 
such  as  those  of  the  tares  and  the  wheat,  and  the 
net  containing  both  good  and  bad  fishes.  One  party- 
pointed  to  the  explanation  of  our  Lord  himself, 
"The  field  is  the  world,"  understanding  the  terra 
"  world"  in  its  hteral  sense  as  opposed  to  the  chiu-ch ; 
while  the  other  party  regarded  the  "  world,"  in  the 
parables  referred  to,  as  used  instead  of  the  church. 
But  still  the  question  arises,  Wiat  notion  of  the 
church  is  meant?  On  the  proper  answer  to  this 
question,  Neander  ofiers  some  very  judicious  obser- 
vations :  "  That  portion  of  the  visible  church,"  he 
says,  "  which  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  the  in- 
visible, could  only  form  an  antithesis  to  that  portion 
which  the  New  Testament  calls,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
the  world.  But  of  the  external,  visible  church,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  not  one  with  the  invisible,  it  may  with 
propriety  be  said,  that  it  belongs  to  the  world  in  the 
sense  of  the  Bible.  Precisely  because  the  Donatist 
bishop  Emeritus  failed  to  mark  this  distinction  of 
ideas,  he  uttered — as  Augustin  expressed  it — that 
petulant  exclamation.  He  then  proceeded  directly 
to  quote  those  passages  from  John,  where  the  world 
expresses  that  which  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  and  demanded,  whether  that  could  be  said  of 
the  church  ? — for  example,  the  world  knows  not  God, 
therefore  the  church  knows  not  God.  But  of  one 
portion  of  the  vkihle  church  all  this  may  with  pro- 
priety be  said ;  and  the  Donatist  himself  could  have 
no  hesitation  in  applying  all  this  to  the  secret  un- 
worthy members  who  yet  belonged  to  the  ■visible 
church.  Pity  that  he  had  not  made  himself  dis- 
tinctly conscious  of  this !  Augustin  answered,  that 
the  holy  scriptures  used  tlie  term  '  world,'  sometimes 
in  a  good,  and  sometimes  in  a  bad  sense.  In  the 
former,  for  example,  when  it  is  said,  the  world  be- 
lieves in  Christ,  is  redeemed  by  him ;  but  he  ought 
to  have  considered,  that  the  invisible  chiu-ch  receives 
its  members  out  of  the  world ;  that  they,  who  once 
belonged  to  the  world,  in  that  biblical  sense,  do,  by 
becoming  incorporated,  by  faith  and  participation  in 
the  redemption,  into  the  in\'isible  church,  cease  be- 
longing to  it  any  longer.  Augustin  says,  one  need 
only  distinguish  the  different  senses  of  the  term 
'  world,'  and  one  would  no  longer  find  any  contradic- 
tion here  in  the  scriptures.  But  lie  would  liave  ad- 
vanced farther,  and  been  still  more  free  from  preju- 
dice, in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  if  he  had  duly 
distinguished  the  different  significiUions  of  the  word 
church.'  He  says :  '  Behold  the  world  in  the  bad 
sense,  all  who  cleave  to  earthly  things  among  all  the 
natious: — behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  world  in 


the  good  sense,  all  who  believe  and  have  hope  ot 
eternal  life  among  aU  nations.'  But  are  not  the  last 
mentioned  precisely  the  members  of  the  genuine 
church  of  Cluist,  of  the  invisible  church  among  aU 
the  nations  where  the  gospel  has  found  its  way, — ■ 
among  all  the  different  earthly  forms  of  appearance 
of  the  visible  chiu'ch  ?  " 

At  the  conference  between  the  Donatists  and  their 
opponents,  the  important  question  came  up  in  tlie 
com-se  of  the  discussion,  Wliether  it  was  lawful  to 
employ  force  in  matters  of  i-eligiou  ?  The  Donatist 
party  argued  with  the  utmost  strenuousness  against 
intolerance  and  persecution  of  every  kind  as  being 
unscriptural,  and  opposed  to  the  whole  genius  of  the 
Christian  system.  Augustin,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  champion  of  the  Catholic  church,  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  attempting  to  prove  that  it 
was  right  and  proper  to  compel  men  to  enter  into 
communion  with  the  outward  visible  chm'ch,  out  oi 
whose  pale  no  man  can  be  saved.  On  the  gi-eat 
principle  of  toleration,  therefore,  the  two  pai'ties 
were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other,  and  while 
the  Donatists  vindicated  religious  freedom,  Augus- 
tin laid  down  a  theory  wliich,  although  he  never 
dreamt  probably  of  the  extent  to  which  it  would 
be  carried,  led  afterwai-ds  to  a  system  of  spiritual 
despotism,  the  most  intolerant  and  enslaving  ever 
devised  by  man. 

After  a  keen  and  animated  controversy  of  three 
days,  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  small  ability 
and  argumentative  power,  the  conference  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  imperial  commissioner,  as  was  antici- 
pated, gave  his  decision  against  the  Donatists.  A 
hot  persecution  ensued  at  the  instance  of  the  em 
peror  and  the  government.  The  Donatist  clergy 
were  banished  from  then-  country,  and  the  laity 
mulcted  m  heavy  fines.  Scattered  and  oppressed, 
the  party  continued  to  maintain  their  views,  and  even 
down  to  the  sixth  century,  they  still  survived  as  a 
distinct  sect  or  denomination  of  the  Christian  church, 
but  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  after  the  days  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  although  Witsius,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Donatists,'  conjectm-es  that  the  conquests  of  the 
Saracens  in  Africa,  in  the  seventh  century,  put  an 
end  to  the  Donatist  sect.     See  Circumcellions. 

DONATION  OF  CONSTANTINE,  a  forged  do- 
cument which  appeared  near  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  purporting  to  be  a  formal  donation  ft-om  the 
Roman  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  A.  d.  324, 
of  the  city  of  Eome  and  all  Italy,  to  Sylvester,  then 
bishop  of  Rome.  This  remarkable  document  con- 
tains the  following  passage :  "  We  give  as  a  free 
gift  to  the  Holy  Pontiff  the  city  of  Rome,  and  all  the 
western  cities  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  western  cities 
of  the  other  coimtries.  To  make  room  for  him  we 
abdicate  our  sovereignty  over  all  these  provinces ; 
and  we  withdraw  from  Rome,  transfemng  the  seat  of 
our  empire  to  Byzantium,  since  it  is  not  just  that  a 
terrestrial  emperor  should  retain  any  power  where 
God  has  placed  the  head  of  religion."    The  firirt 
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mention  of  this  donation  occurs  in  an  epistle  wliich 
Pope  Adrian  I.  addressed  to  tlie  Emperor  Charle- 
magne. "  According  to  the  legend,"  says  Gibbon  in 
his  '  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  "  the 
first  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  healed  of  the  le- 
prosy, and  puritied  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  by  St. 
Sylvester,  the  Roman  bishop  ;  and  never  was  phy- 
sician more  gloriously  recompensed.  His  royal 
proselyte  withdrew  from  his  scat  and  patrimony  of 
St.  Peter  ;  declared  his  resolution  of  founding  a  new 
capital  in  the  east ;  and  resigiied  to  tlie  popes  the  free 
and  perpetual  sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the 
provinces  of  the  West.  This  fiction  was  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The  Greek  princes 
were  convicted  of  the  guilt  of  usurpation  ;  and  the 
revolt  of  Pope  Gregory  was  the  claim  of  his  lawful 
inheritance.  The  popes  were  delivered  from  their 
debt  of  gratitude  :  and  the  nominal  gifts  of  the  Car- 
lovingians  were  no  more  than  the  just  and  in-evoca- 
ble  restitution  of  a  scanty  portion  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical state.  The  sovereignty  of  Rome  no  longer 
depended  on  the  choice  of  a  fickle  people ;  and  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  and  Constantine  were  invested 
with  the  purple  and  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars.  So 
deep  was  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  times, 
that  this  most  absurd  of  fables  was  received  with 
equal  reverence,  in  Greece  and  in  France,  and  is 
still  enrolled  among  the  decrees  of  the  canon  law. 
The  emperors  and  the  Romans  were  incapable  of 
discerning  a  forgery  that  subverted  their  rights  and 
freedom  ;  and  the  only  opposition  proceeded  from  a 
Babiiie  monastery,  wliich,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  disputed  the  truth  and  validity  of 
the  donation  of  Constantine.  In  the  revival  of  let- 
ters and  liberty  this  fictitious  deed  was  transpierced 
by  the  pen  of  Laurcntius  Valla,  an  eloquent  critic 
»nd  a  Roman  patriot.  His  contemporaries  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were  astonished  at  his  sacrilegious 
boldness ;  yet  such  is  the  silent  and  irresistible  pro- 
gress of  reason,  that  before  the  end  of  the  next  age, 
the  fable  was  rejected  by  the  contempt  of  historians  ; 
though,  by  the  same  fortune  which  has  attended  the 
decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the  edifice  has 
subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been  under- 
mined." 

Of  this  pretended  donation  of  Constantine,  there 
are  four  texts  in  Greek,  and  only  one  in  Latin,  wliich 
is  found  in  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Collection.  Otlio  III. 
acknowledges  candidly,  A.  d.  999,  that  Constantine 
never  made  any  such  grant.  The  document  is  now 
universally  given  up  as  spiu-ious,  though  the  dona- 
tion is  defended  by  Baronius,  and  several  writers 
among  the  Jesuits.  Yet  this  forged  document  was 
the  first  step  from  which  the  papacy  endeavoured  to 
raise  itself  above  the  state. 

DONATIVE,  a  term  used  to  express  the  fact,  that 
ft  church  or  chapel,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 
England,  is  given  and  fully  possessed  by  the  single  do- 
nation of  the  patron  in  writing  without  presentation, 
institution,  or  induction.     This  is  said  to  have  been 


anciently  the  only  way  of  confeiTing  ecclesiastical 
benefices  in  England,  the  method  of  institution  by 
the  bishop  not  having  been  established  before  the 
time  of  Thomas  k  Becket  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Others  again  allege,  that  institution  by  bishops  has 
existed  even  from  the  first  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  England. 

DOORKEEPERS.    See  Ostiaru. 

DORMITIO  DEIPAR^  (Lat.  the  sleeping  ol 
the  Mother  of  God),  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
church  to  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  (wliich 
see)  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

DORMITORY,  the  sleeping  apartment  of  a  mo- 
nastery. 

DORON  (Gr.  a  gift),  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
baptism  in  the  early  Christian  church,  because  it  is 
the  gift  of  Christ.  We  call  it  the  gift,  says  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  because  it  is  given  to  those  who  offer  no- 
thing for  it.  The  eucharist  also,  both  before  and 
after  consecration,  was  sometimes  called  by  the  name 
of  gifts  or  mystical  gifts. 

DORRELLITES,  a  class  of  religionists  who  were 
followers  of  one  Don-ell,  a  person  who  appeared  in 
the  end  of  the  last  century  at  Leyden,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, North  America,  preteudmg  to  be  a  prophet 
sent  to  supersede  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  to 
introduce  a  new  one,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the 
head.  His  opinions  were  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
extravagant  description.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment they  were  as  follows :  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  to 
substance,  is  a  Spirit,  and  is  God.  He  took  a  body, 
died,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead.  None  of  the 
human  race  will  ever  rise  from  their  graves.  The 
resuiTection  spoken  of  in  Scripture  is  only  one  from 
sin  to  spiritual  life,  which  consists  in  perfect  obe- 
dience to  God.  Written  revelation  is  a  type  of  the 
substance  of  the  true  revelation  which  God  makes 
to  those  whom  he  raises  from  spiritual  death.  The 
substance  is  God  revealed  in  the  soul.  Those  who 
have  it  are  perfect,  are  incapable  of  sinning,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Bible.  Neither  prayoi 
nor  any  other  worship  is  necessary.  There  is  no 
law  but  that  of  nature.  There  is  no  future  judgment. 
God  has  no  fore-thought,  no  knowledge  of  what 
passes  in  the  dark  world,  which  is  hell,  nor  any  know- 
ledge of  what  has  taken  place,  or  will  take  place  in 
this  world." 

DORT  (Synod  of).    See  Arminians. 

DOSITHEANS,  a  heretical  sect  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, wliich  derived  its  name  from  Dositheus,  a 
Samaritan,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold 
by  the  prophets.  According  to  Origen  he  was  a 
rigorous  observer  of  the  law  of  Moses;  and,  in  parti- 
cular, he  allowed  no  one  to  move  from  the  spot  where 
the  Sabbath  overtook  him.  According  to  Epipha- 
nius,  he  was  an  apostate  Jew,  whose  ambition  being 
disappointed,  ho  retired  among  the  Samaritans,  lived 
in  a  cave,  and  fasted  so  rigorously  as  to  occasion  hia 
death.  It  is  said  that  though  at  first  he  gave  him- 
self out  as  being  the  Messiah,  he  afterwards  retracted 
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In  the  presence  of  his  pupil  Simon  Magus.  The 
followers  of  Dositheus  maintained  tliat  he  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  that  if  he  did  not  appear  visibly 
to  the  multitude,  it  was  because  he  was  to  remain 
concealed  during  some  years  in  a  cave.  In  the  se- 
venth century,  Eulogius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  wrote 
against  the  Dositheans,  and  besides  his  pretended 
Messiahship,  he  attributed  to  Dositheus  various  errors, 
all  of  them  resembling  the  Sadducean  or  Samaritan 
opinions,  and  alleges,  also,  that  he  corrupted  the 
Samaritan  copy  of  the  Pentateuch. 

DOUAY  BIBLE,  a  Roman  Catholic  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  translated  from  the  Vulgate  into 
English  at  Douay,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  ap- 
peared originally  in  two  vols.  4to,  the  first  of  which 
was  published  in  1609,  and  the  second  in  1610.  The 
translators  were  WilUam,  afterwards  Cardinal  Allen, 
Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristow.  This  trans- 
lation, with  the  Rhemish  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, forms  the  only  EngUsh  Bible  used  by  the  Ro- 
manists of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

DOVE- WORSHIP.  The  dove  is  reckoned  by 
Moses  among  the  clean  birds,  and  from  sacred  as 
well  as  other  writers,  we  learn  that  this  bird  was 
held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Eastern  nations. 
The  dove  was  worshipped  by  the  Assyrians  and  Sa- 
maritans, as  Lucian  informs  us  when  he  says,  "  Of 
birds  the  dove  appears  to  them  the  most  sacred,  and 
they  think  it  imlawful  even  to  touch  it."  Some  wn-it- 
ers  suppose  that  tliis  bird  was  worshipped  by  the 
Assyrians  in  honour  of  Semiramis,  while  others  air 
lege  it  to  have  been  an  emblem  of  the  air.  Doves 
have  been  imLformly  celebrated  for  their  conjugal 
fidelity.  Accordingly,  among  the  Egyptians,  a  black 
pigeon  was  the  symbol  of  a  widow  who  decHned  to 
marry  a  second  time.  In  Sacred  Scripture,  the  dove 
is  often  an  emblem  of  purity  and  innocence.  It  was 
appointed  as  an  offering  under  the  Old  Testament, 
Lev.  xii.  6,  8,  and  also  recognized  as  such  in  various 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  those  who  were  unable  to  be  at  the  charge  of 
more  expensive  victims.  At  one  period  the  dove 
seems  to  have  been  a  symbol  of  kings,  for  Lightfoot, 
quoting  from  some  Jewish  writers,  tells  us  that  when 
Solomon  sat  on  his  throne,  there  was  appended  to  it 
a  sceptre,  on  whose  top  was  a  dove  and  a  golden 
crown  in  the  mouth  of  the  dove.  In  the  account 
given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  baptism  of  our 
blessed  Lord,  we  find  the  Holy  Spirit  descending 
upon  him  from  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove.  From 
that  time,  therefore,  this  bird  was  frequently  used  to 
represent  the  Holy  Spirit,  more  especially  as  brood- 
ing upon  the  face  of  the  waters  in  the  act  of  creation. 
Hence,  in  the  Jewish  Commentaries,  the  creative 
energy  of  the  Spirit  is  familiarly  represented  under  the 
figure  of  a  dove  hatching  its  eggs.  Thus  the  Semitic 
nations  generally  came  to  entertain  a  high  veneration 
for  the  dove,  and  all  the  more  that,  besides  being  con- 
nected with  the  creation,  the  same  bird  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  the  narrative  of  the  Deluge. 


In  various  towns  of  Syria,  the  dove  was  formerly 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  and,  therefore,  prohibited 
from  being  eaten,  and  consecrated  dove-cots  were 
used  in  which  these  birds  were  carefully  reared. 
Venus  was  worshipped  as  the  principal  deity  of  the 
ancient  Arabians,  under  the  name  of  Alilat  (which 
see),  whose  sacred  day  was  Friday,  and  even  yet  a  gold- 
en dove  is  seen  at  Mecca,  in  the  Ka'aba,  and  such  is  the 
veneration  for  doves,  that  they  are  allowed  to  nestle 
in  the  city  of  Mecca  wherever  they  choose,  without 
the  sUghtest  chance  of  molestation.  Bumes,  the  tra- 
veller, tells  us  that  at  Bokhara  the  inhabitants  have 
such  a  respect  for  pigeons,  that  if  any  one  should  be 
found  killing  one  of  these  sacred  birds,  he  would  be 
instantly  mounted  upon  a  camel  and  paraded  through 
the  streets  with  a  dead  pigeon  hung  round  his  neck. 
The  dove  may  be  considered  in  its  symbolic 
character  as  twofold,  having  a  relation  either  to  the 
creation  or  to  the  deluge.  In  the  first  aspect  we 
find  several  instances  of  its  occurrence  as  a  symbol 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Tims  the  Syrian 
Venus  spnmg  from  an  egg,  which  having  fallen  from 
heaven  into  the  Euphrates,  was  rolled  upon  the 
bank  by  fishes,  and  hatched  by  doves.  The  Aphro- 
dite of  the  Greeks,  or  Venus  of  the  Romans,  who 
was  strictly  a  personification  of  the  generative  powers 
of  nature,  and  the  mother  of  all  Uving  beings,  reck- 
oned the  dove  among  the  creatures  specially  conse 
crated  to  her. 

In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge,  the  dove  was 
despatched  by  Noah  from  the  ark  to  ascertain 
whether  the  waters  were  abated.  Twice  she  return- 
ed, not  having  found  a  spot  of  dry  groimd  on  which 
to  rest  her  foot,  but  on  going  forth  the  third  time 
she  returned  no  more.  Hence  the  dove  is  often  used 
emblematically  in  relation  to  the  deluge.  "  The  dove 
is  diluvian,"  says  Rougemont,  in  his  '  Le  Peuple 
Primitif,'  "  when  she  feeds  Semiramis  exposed  upon 
the  shore,  or  Jupiter,  who  is  the  god  of  the  times 
posterior  to  the  flood ;  when  she  is  represented  at 
Hierapolis  upon  the  head  of  Deucalion  or  Semira- 
mis ;  when  the  Argonauts  let  her  loose  from  their 
ship  at  the  moment  when  they  cross  the  Sympl^- 
gades.  At  Eryx,  in  that  ancient  town  of  Sicily 
whose  medals  have  a  dove  on  the  obverse,  the  doves, 
which  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year  fluttered  in 
great  numbers  around  the  temple  of  Venus,  disap- 
peared on  the  very  day  on  which  they  advanced  in 
procession  towards  the  sea,  as  if  to  accompany  the 
goddess,  who  was  thought  to  have  set  out  for  Libya ; 
returning  to  the  temple  on  the  ninth  day  with  great 
rejoicings." 

The  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  dove  was  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Gerizzim  by  the  Cuthites,  whom 
Shalmaneser  had  carried  thither  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Babylonians,  as 
well  as  the  Assyrians,  also  worshipped  this  bird. 
The  dove  was  anciently  held  in  great  estimation  as  a 
prophetic  bird,  especially  by  mariners.  It  was  a 
dove  which,  setting  out  from  Thebes,  founded  the 
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oracle  of  Dodona,  on  the  spot  where  Deucalion  set- 
tled after  the  flood. 

Several  heathen  nations  of  modem  times  are  ac- 
customed to  venerate  the  dove.  Schoolcraft  informs 
lis,  that  the  Red  Indians  of  North  America  recog- 
nize in  tliis  bird  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  and  address 
it  as  a  mother.  The  Dacotas  also,  he  says,  venerate 
the  dove,  as  well  as  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  Accord- 
ing to  a  legend  of  the  New  Zealanders,  it  was  a  dove 
which  raised  the  earth  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
that  dove,  wliich  they  believe  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  god  Mawi,  they  suppose  to  ap])ear  at 
distant  intervals,  and  if  heard  to  coo  during  the 
night,  it  is  regarded  as  the  sure  sign  of  an  approach- 
ing storm.  The  celebrated  voyager.  Captain  Cook, 
mentions  a  singular  tradition  as  prevailing  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Tahiti,  they  say,  was  at  a  very 
remote  period  covered  with  certain  trees,  which  were 
destroyed  by  some  catastrophe,  but  a  number  of 
doves  carrying  off  the  seeds  conveyed  them  to  the 
moon.  These  seeds  have  been  brought  back  from 
that  planet,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  numerous 
luxuriant  groves  and  frirests  which  adorn  these  islands 
jf  the  South.  The  Mandans  of  North  America  also 
venerate  the  dove,  on  the  idea  that  it  came  to  the 
Ked  Indians  on  the  retirement  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  carrying  in  its  beak  a  branch  of  willow. 
Accordingly,  when  the  willow  is  in  llower,  they  ob- 
serve a  yearly  festival  called  tlie  retreat  of  the  wa- 
lers,  evidently  in  commemoration  of  the  deluge. 

But  wliile  we  thus  dwell  upon  the  dove  as  an  em- 
blem among  heathen  nations,  we  must  not  omit  its 
use  in  the  early  Christian  church  as  representing  the 
Holy  Ghost.  It  was  considered,  for  instance,  that  at 
an  election  to  any  sacred  office,  if  a  dove  lighted 
upon  the  liead  of  any  one  of  the  candidates,  lie  was 
thereby  marked  out  from  the  others  by  a  Divine 
limen  in  his  favour.  He  was  therefore  chosen  in 
preference  to  all  the  rest,  as  having  been  pointed  out 
by  the  Spirit  himself  for  the  office.  Eusebius  says, 
that  an  incident  of  this  kind  led  to  the  election  of  a 
bishop  of  Rome,  though  he  was  a  stranger.  At  first 
no  one  thought  of  choosing  him,  but  when  a  dove 
was  observed  by  the  people  to  settle  on  his  head,  they 
took  it  for  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with 
one  voice  they  cried  out,  that  he  was  worthy,  which 
was  the  usual  ^vay  of  signifying  their  consent.  In 
the  same  way  was  decided  the  election  of  Severus, 
bishop  of  Ravenna,  and  that  of  Euortius,  bishop  of 
Orleans.  At  a  later  period,  when  images  and  pic- 
tures began  to  be  allowed  in  Christian  churches,  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  sometimes  represented  by  a  silver 
dove  hovering  over  the  altar.  This  was  found  also 
not  unfrequently  in  the  baptisteries,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  dove  lighting  upon  Jesus  at  Ids  baptism.  Ac- 
rnrdingly,  when  the  custom  became  more  common  of 
havmg  golden  or  silver  doves  suspended  over  the 
altar,  the  place  where  they  hung  received  the  name 
of  peruterion,  from  j>eri»ieni,  the  Greek  word  for  a 
dove. 


DOUBLE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY 
GHOST.  See  Procession  (Double)  of  the  Holt 
Ghost. 

DOWRY,  a  marriage  portion.     The  custom  in 

Britain  and  other  European  countries  differs  widely 
in  this  matter  from  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
East.  With  us  the  father  usually  gives  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter  on  her  marriage,  which  becomes  the 
property  of  her  husband.  But  in  Eastern  countries, 
the  bridegroom  from  the  earliest  times  has  always 
bestowed  the  dowiy  or  marriage  portion,  which  has 
been  uniformly  understood  to  belong  to  the  wife,  and 
to  remain  hers  after  her  husband's  death.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  we  find  reference  to  a  gift,  as  well  a« 
a  dowry,  and  by  the  word  "  gift"  in  such  cases,  is 
probably  meant  a  present  made  at  the  time  of  the 
betrothing,  as  a  pledge  of  phghted  faith.  Of  this 
nature  were  probably  the  jewels  of  silver  and  gold 
which  Abraham's  servant  brought  to  Rebekah,  Gen. 
xxiv.  53,  "And  the  servant  brought  forth  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave 
them  to  Rebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her  brother  and 
to  her  mother  precious  things."  The  principle  on 
which  a  dowry  is  given  among  Orientals  is  clearly 
laid  down  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Pictorial 
Bible  :  "  Among  all  savage  and  barbarous  people — 
and  therefore  in  the  early  histoiy  of  every  nation 
whicli  afterwards  became  civilized — the  father  of  a 
girl,  in  relinquishing  her  to  a  husband,  conceives  he 
has  a  right  to  receive  a  compensation  for  losing  the 
benefit  of  her  services,  as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bringing  up  and  providing  for  her  wants. 
The  principle  is  still  the  same,  whether,  as  among 
the  Bedouins,  the  sum  exacted  be  called  the  'price' 
of  the  woman,  or  is  merely  described  as  a  'gift'  or 
'  present'  to  the  father.  The  antiquity  of  this  usage 
will  appear  from  various  passages  in  the  book  of 
Genesis ;  although  the  only  instance  in  which  a  pro- 
vision for  the  female  is  overlooked,  is  that  of  Jacob's 
engagement  with  Laban.  The  classical  scholar  is 
aware  of  numerous  allusions  to  this  custom.  In  one 
passage  of  the  Iliad  an  accomplished  lady  is  valued 
at  four  oxen ;  in  another  place,  Agamemnon  is  mado 
to  say,  that  he  would  give  one  of  his  daughters  to 
Achilles  without  exacting  the  least  present  in  return. 
Homer  never  mentions  anything  as  given  to  the 
bride,  but  always  the  presents  which  the  bridegroom 
makes  to  the  lady's  father.  It  is  also  related  by 
Pausanias,  that  when  Danaus  found  himself  unable 
to  get  his  daughters  married  he  caused  it  to  be  made 
known  that  he  would  not  demand  any  presents  from 
those  who  would  espouse  them.  It  may  suffice  to 
state  generally,  that,  under  sundry  modifications, 
the  principle  of  paying  the  father  for  his  daughter 
is  distinctly  recognised  throughout  Asia,  even  where 
the  father  actually  receives  nothing.  We  shaU 
confine  our  instances  to  the  Bedouins.  Usages 
differ  considerably  in  this  and  other  points  among 
the  Arabian  tribes;  and  travellers  have  too  hastily 
concluded   that   the    customs    of  one  tribe  repre- 
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seuted  those  of  the  entire  nation.  The  principle 
o(  payment  is,  indeed,  known  to  all  tlie  tribes,  but 
its  operation  varies  very  considerably.  Among  some 
very  important  tribes  it  is  considered  disgraceful  for 
the  father  to  demand  the  daughter's  '  price,'  (hakk  el 
bint),  nor  is  it  thought  creditable  to  receive  even 
voluntary  presents;  among  other  tribes,  the  price 
is  received  by  the  parent,  but  is  made  over  to  the 
daughter,  constituting  her  dower.  Among  other 
tribes,  however,  the  price  is  rigidly  exacted.  The 
price  is  generally  paid  in  cattle,  and  is  sometimes  so 
considerable  as  to  render  it  an  advantageous  circum- 
stance when  there  ai"e  many  daughters  in  a  family. 
Five  or  six  camels  are  a  very  ordinary  payment  for  a 
person  in  tolerable  circumstances,  and  if  the  man  can 
afford  it,  and  the  bride  is  much  admired  or  well  con- 
nected, fifty  sheep  and  a  mare  or  foal  are  added." 

The  marriage  dowry  of  a  Hebrew  bride  was  at 
one  time  fixed  at  a  certain  price,  but  afterwards  it 
varied  according  to  circmnstances.  The  average 
amount  in  the  time  of  Moses  was  thirty  shekels,  and 
the  highest  fifty.  The  wife  who  was  freely  given  up 
by  her  father,  without  receiving  any  pecimiary  com- 
pensation, was  all  the  more  highly  esteemed  on  that 
account.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Miohal  the 
daughter  of  Saul,  a  wife  is  given  by  her  father  as  a 
reward  of  bravery,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
the  bride,  instead  of  being  piu-chased  by  the  bride- 
groom, received  a  dowry  from  the  father.  Similar 
customs  are  foimd  at  this  day  in  Eastern  countries. 
Mr.  Buckingham  mentions  that  in  Aj'abia  young  women 
of  the  higher  classes  ai-e  given  in  marriage  for  certain 
sums  of  money,  varying  from  500  to  1,000  piastres, 
though  among  the  lower  orders  the  dowry  descends 
as  low  as  100  or  even  50  piastres.  In  all  Moham- 
medan countries  the  giving  of  a  dowry  by  the  bride- 
groom is  indispensable. 

The  custom  of  the  bridegroom  paying  a  dowry  for 
his  wife  prevails  in  many  other  nations  besides  the 
Oriental.  Thus  Mr.  Wilson,  iu  describing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  nations  of  the  Grain  Coast  in  Western 
Africa,  says :  "  The  wife  is  always  purchased ;  and  as 
this  is  done,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  she 
is  but  a  child,  her  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are 
never  constJted  in  this  most  important  affair  of  her 
whole  life.  The  fu-st  overture  must  be  made  to  the 
mother.  Her  consent  is  to  be  won  by  small  presents, 
such  as  beads,  plates,  dried  fish,  or  a  few  leaves  of 
tobacco.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  opening  negotiations  with  the  father  and 
his  family,  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the  child. 
The  main  question  to  be  settled,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  about  which  there  is  much  negotiation,  is  whether 
the  appHeant  is  able  to  pay  the  dowiy,  and  will  be 
likely  to  do  so  without  giving  much  trouble.  The 
character  of  the  man,  his  position  in  society,  his 
family  connections,  or  circumstances  in  Ufe,  are 
seldom  taken  into  the  accovmt.  The  price  of  a  wife 
is  usually  three  cows,  a  goat  or  a  sheep,  and  a  few 
irticles  of  crockery-ware  or  brass  rods,  the  whole  of 


wliich  would  scarcely  exceed  twenty  dollars.  The 
goat  and  the  smaller  articles  go  to  the  mother's 
family,  and  the  cows  belong  to  the  family  of  the  fa- 
ther, which  pass  out  of  their  hands  without  much 
delay  iu  payment  for  a  wife  for  some  other  member 
of  the  family.  Bullocks  may  be  seen  passing  from 
village  to  village,  almost  every  day,  in  fulfilment  of 
these  matrimonial  arrangements.  It  is  a  very  incon- 
venient medium  of  exchange,  but  the  only  one  they 
have,  and  habit  of  long  standing  has  reconciled  them 
to  it.  If  a  man  pays  down  the  whole  dowry  at  the 
time,  he  may  take  the  child  home  at  once,  and  place 
her  under  the  care  of  his  head  wife  or  some  favom'ite 
sister.  If  he  is  not  able  to  do  this,  she  remains  with 
her  own  mother  imtil  the  payment  is  completed, 
which  may  not  be  until  she  has  attained  to  woman- 
hood. Iu  cases,  however,  where  the  negotiation  has 
been  completed,  the  husband-expectant  places  a  string 
of  beads  on  the  neck  of  the  child  as  evidence  of  her 
betrothment." 

A  ciu'ious  custom  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as 
having  existed  among  the  ancient  Babylonians  by 
which  dowries  were  obtamed  for  those  females  who 
more  particularly  needed  them.  Once  a-year,  he 
informs  us,  all  the  young  marriageable  women  were 
collected  together  in  a  certain  spot,  where  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  bachelors  of  all  classes  who  chose 
to  be  present.  The  whole  of  the  females  were  then 
put  up  to  auction  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  the 
auctioneer  commencing  the  sale  with  the  handsomest 
and  most  agreeable  of  the  party.  For  these,  ol 
course,  the  wealthiest  bachelors  offered  high  prices, 
and  thus  a  considerable  smn  of  money  was  collected. 
When  the  beautiful  women  were  sold  off,  the  money 
which  had  been  obtained  was  divided  among  those  o( 
the  young  women  who  were  not  possessed  of  great 
personal  attractions,  the  plainest  and  least  beautiful 
obtaining  the  largest  dowry.  Thus  all  the  young 
women  were  sure  of  meeting  with  a  partner,  if  not 
for  their  beauty,  at  least  for  their  wealth. 

With  the  modem  Jews  the  dowry  was  a  matter 
of  regidar  contract,  by  which  the  husband  granted 
her  a  sum  of  money  which  the  law  fixed  at  sixty 
crowns,  but  which  could  not  be  demanded  mitil  his 
death,  when  the  wife  had  it  in  her  power  to  claim  it 
from  her  husband's  estate.  The  rich  and  poor  gave 
the  same  sura,  and  the  contract  was  delivered  to  the 
bride  upon  the  day  of  marriage.  The  following 
copy  of  a  dowry  contract  is  found  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  :  "  Upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  in  the 
foiui;b  of  the  month  Sivan,  in  the  yeai'  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty-four  of  tlie  creation  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  computation  which  we  use 
here  at  Massilia,  a  city  situated  near  the  sea-shore ; 
the  bridegroom  Rabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  Rabbi  Je- 
huda,  said  unto  the  bride-wife  Clarona,  the  daughter 
of  Rabbi  Moses,  a  citizen  of  Lisbon,  be  unto  me  a 
wife,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  of  Israel  ■ 
and  I,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  will  worship, 
honoiu-,  maintain,  and  govern  thee,  according  to  thfl 
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manner  of  the  husbands  among  the  Jews,  wliich  do 
honour,  worsliip,  maintain,  and  govern  tlieir  wives 
faithfully.  I  also  do  bestow  upon  thee  the  dowry  of 
tliy  virginity,  two  hundred  dcniers  of  silver,  which 
belong  unto  thee  by  law  ;  and  moreover  thy  food, 
Ihy  apparel,  and  sufficient  necessaries,  as  likewise 
the  knowledge  of  thee,  according  to  the  custom  of 
all  the  earth.  Thus  Claroiia  the  virgin  rested  and 
became  a  wife  to  Kabbi  Moses,  the  son  of  Jeliuda, 
the  bridegroom." 

DOXOLOGY  (Gr.  cloxa,  glory,  and  hxjos,  a  dis- 
course), an  ascription  of  glory  to  God.  The  ancient 
hturgies  of  the  Greek  church  append  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer  a  do.xoIogy  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Basil 
and  Chrysostom,  and  which  runs  in  these  words,  ob- 
viously designed  to  recognize  the  Trinity,  "  Thine  is 
the  kingdom,  power,  and  glory,  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  both  now  and  for  ever,  world  without 
end."  The  doctrine  revealed  in  this  doxology,  none 
but  the  faithful  were  permitted  to  know.  The  doxo- 
logy appended  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Matth.  vi.  13, 
is  couched  in  these  word.s,  "  For  thine  is  the  king- 
dom, and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen." 
This  passage,  beautiful  and  aiipropriate  as  it  is  in  the 
close  of  the  prayer,  was  unknown  to  Tertullian,  Cy- 
prian, Origen,  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  was 
extant  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Neither  this  doxolog)',  nor  tliat  in  the  Greek  litur- 
gies, is  supposed  by  ecclesiastical  writers  generally 
to  belong  to  the  text. 

In  the  ancient  Christian  churcli,  two  doxologies  or 
brief  hymns  of  praise  were  much  in  use.  These  were 
called  the  greater  and  the  lesser  doxology.  The  for- 
mer was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Angeuc-^i-  Hymn  (which  see).  The  latter  con- 
sisted simply  of  these  words,  "Glory  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  th^i  Holy  Ghost,"  and  was 
one  of  the  most  common  and  ancient  hymns  used 
in  Divine  service.  It  is  repeated  at  the  end  of 
very  Psalm  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  in  a  more  expanded  form,  having  these 
ivords  added  to  it,  "  as  it  was  in  tlie  beginning,  is 
now,  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen." 
The  most  ancient  fonn  of  the  lesser  doxology,  as 
used  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  has  no 
such  clause  appended  to  it.  The  fourth  council  of 
Toledo,  A.  I).  G33,  reads  it  thus,  "  Glory  and  honour 
be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen."  It  occurs  in  the 
same  form  in  the  Mosarabic  liturgy,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  not  long  after.  The  Greek  church  read  it 
in  the  same  way,  only  omitting  the  word  "  honour," 
which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  tlie  Spanish 
church.  Athanasius  repeats  it  thus,  "  Glory  be  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
world  without  end.  Amen."  Strabo  says,  tliat  the 
Greeks  omitted  the  words  "as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning," which  were  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
added  by  the  council  of  Nice,  A.  n.  325,  in  order  to 
i.|)pose  the  Arian  tenet,  wliich  asserted  that  the  Son 


was  not  in  the  beginning,  and  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Son  was  not. 

After  the  rise  of  the  Arian  heresy  in  the  fourth 
century,  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  began 
to  manifest  itself  as  to  the  precise  words  in  which 
this  ancient  doxology  should  be  expressed.  Before 
that  time  the  words  had  varied  considerably,  some 
saying,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son, 
and  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  others,  "  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and 
others  still,  "  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  in"  or  "  by  the 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  No  sooner,  however, 
had  Arius  broached  his  peculiar  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity,  tlian  all  his  followers  refused 
to  employ  the  lesser  doxology  in  any  other  form  than 
the  third  of  those  just  noticed  ;  thereby  intending  to 
indicate  their  belief,  that  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  were  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  different  in 
nature  from  him.  The  use  of  this  doxology,  there- 
fore, with  the  peculiar  phraseology  "  in"  or  "by  the 
Son  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  became  a  distinctive 
mark  by  which  the  Arians  were  known  from  the 
orthodox.  The  lesser  doxology  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  ancient  church  at  the  close  of  every  so- 
lemn office.  The  Western  church  repeated  it  at  the 
end  of  every  Psalm,  and  the  Eastern  church  at  the 
end  of  the  last  Psalm.  Many  of  their  prayers  were 
also  concluded  with  it,  particularly  the  consecration 
prayer  at  the  eucharist.  The  sermons  in  the  ancient 
church  always  closed  with  a  doxology  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  The  Greek  church  uses  the  doxology  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  mari-iage  ceremony. 

DKABICIANS,  the  followers  of  Nicholas  Dra- 
bik,  or  Drabicius,  a  pretended  prophet  who  appeared 
in  Hungary  about  A.  D.  1630.  He  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  Moravia,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  severe  edicts  issued  against  the  Protestants 
in  that  country,  he  had  been  compelled,  in  1G29,  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  Hungary.  In  1G38  he  began 
to  assume  the  functions  of  a  prophet,  declaring  that 
he  had  been  favoured  with  a  vision  from  heaven  an- 
nouncing that  great  armies  would  come  from  the 
north  and  east,  which  should  overthrow  the  house  of 
Austria.  He  was  ordered  to  commit  to  writing  the 
revelation  he  had  received,  and  to  preface  it  like  the 
ancient  prophets,  with  the  statement,  "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  me."  He  belonged  to  the  Mo- 
ravian brethren,  and  had  with  difficulty  supported 
himself  by  dealing  in  a  small  way  in  woollen  wares. 
Entirely  destitute  of  learning,  and  knowing  no  other 
than  the  Bohemian  language,  he  imagined  himself 
enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  pierce  into  the 
secrets  of  futurity.  Under  this  delusion  he  wrote  a 
book  entitled,  '  Light  out  of  Darkness,'  in  the  course 
of  which  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
Austrian  government,  calling  the  two  Ferdinands 
and  Leopold  covenant-breakers ;  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, the  house  of  Ahab,  a  cruel  perjured  house, 
which  ought  to  be  rooted  out.  To  the  Roman  Ca- 
tliulica  he  predicted  a  speedy  and  utter  desolation 
3  I  * 
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Tliis  work,  which,  though  nidel}'  written,  excited  no 
slight  sensation  on  its  publication,  was  translated 
out  of  Boliemian  into  Latin,  by  an  ardent  follower  of 
Drabik,  named  John  Amos  Comenius,  and  was 
printed  at  Amsterdam  m  1G65.  The  appearance  of 
a  book  containing  such  violent  and  unscrupulous 
attacks  upon  the  house  of  Austria,  exposed  the  au- 
thor to  the  hostility  of  the  government.  He  was 
forthwith  an-ested  and  conveyed  in  a  cart  to  be  tried 
before  tlie  court  at  Presburg.  The  trial  took  place 
on  the  4th  of  July  1671.  Being  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  he  was  very  infirm,  but  with  a  bold  and  un- 
daunted spirit  he  appeared  before  his  judges,  taking 
his  seat  near  Count  Rottel,  who  understood  Bohemian. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  compelled  to  sit  on  tlie 
ground.  On  being  interrogated  by  the  archbishop, 
whether  he  were  the  false  prophet,  he  replied,  that 
such  an  epithet  could  not  be  properly  applied  to 
him.  He  admitted  having  written  the  obnoxious 
book  enlitled,  'Light  out  of  Dai-kness;'  and  when 
the  archbishop  put  the  question  by  whose  orders 
and  for  what  pui-pose  he  had  written  the  book,  he 
answered,  witliout  the  slightest  hesitation,  "  At  the 
command  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  You  He,"  said  the 
archbishop,  "  tlie  book  is  from  the  devil."  "  In  this 
you  lie,"  said  old  Drabik,  with  the  utmost  fu-mness, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  examin- 
ers then  asked  him  what  his  belief  was,  when  he 
repeated  the  whole  Athanasian  Creed,  asldng  the 
bishop  at  the  close,  "  And  what  do  you  believe  ? " 
The  prelate  replied,  "  I  believe  all  that  and  a  great 
deal  more,  which  is  also  necessary."  "  You  do  not 
beUeve  any  such  thing,"  said  Drabik,  "  you  believe 
in  your  cows,  and  horses,  and  your  estates." 

In  a  (evf  days  the  old  man  was  led  forth  to  execu- 
tion. His  right  hand  was  first  cut  ofl";  then  he  was 
beheaded.  The  tongue  was  torn  out,  and  nailed 
to  a  post,  some  say  while  he  was  yet  alive ;  and  his 
writings  burned  in  the  market-place  along  with  his 
body. 

The  Jesuits  boast  that  they  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing Drabik  before  his  death,  but  the  real  state  of  the 
case  is  given  in  a  recently  published  '  History  of  the 
Protestant  Cliurch  hi  Hungary:'  "After  many  at- 
tempts had  been  made  in  vain  to  shake  the  old  man's 
faith,  at  length  the  Jesuit  Peter  Kubey  or  Kubmey 
succeeded  in  gaining  his  confidence  so  far,  that  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  he  yielded,  and  on  the  4th  of 
July  did  actually  join  the  Popish  Church.  What 
prevailed  with  him  seems  to  have  been  the  promise 
of  liberty ;  Jte  should  be  set  completely  at  liberty,  said 
tiie  Jesuit  pater,  mid  should  have  a  conveyance  to  take 
him  back  to  hi^  native  land  to  die  there  in  peace.  So 
soon  as  ho  discovered  that  he  had  been  deceived,  the 
vile  deed  tliat  he  had  committed  stood  in  all  its  hor- 
ror before  him,  ho  was  deeply  ashamed  of  his  cow- 
ardice, and  exclaimed,  that  he  would  die  in  the  faitli 
in  which  he  had  lived,  and  which  he  had  only  for  a 
few  moments  forsaken."  The  death  of  their  founder 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  his  followers,  who  seem 


never  to  have  been  able  to  establish  themselves  te 
separate  sect. 

DRACONARII,  soldiers  who  were  wont  to  ac 
company  the  Pope  in  his  pubUc  functions. 

DRACOiSTriA,  ch-agon-temples  which  were  found 
in  Asia  Minor,  Epirus,  North- Africa,  Gaul,  and  Bri- 
tain. They  were  formed  of  immense  Btones,  set 
upright  in  rows.  Tliey  had  probably  a  reference  to 
the  deluge,  and  destructive  agents  luider  the  form  of 
monster  serpents.  Hence  we  find  a  myth  prevailing 
in  many  countries  of  the  dragon  of  tlie  deluge  at- 
tacking the  ark,  and  in  Asia  a  dragon  attacking  the 
moon  has  by  many  tribes  been  regai'ded  as  the  cau:-e 
of  an  eclipse. 

DRAGON -AVORSHl  P.  The  word  translated 
dragon  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  Than,  or  as  it 
more  frequently  occurs  in  the  plural,  Thanim,  or 
Tlianin.  It  is  difl'erently  rendered  by  diflerent  writ- 
ers, sometimes  crocodiles,  at  other  times  whales,  and 
frequently  serpents  of  a  large  species.  The  crocodile 
was  worshipped  by  tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  wliicli 
Diodorus  Siculus  accounts  for  by  remarking,  that  for 
fear  of  this  creature  their  enemies  diu'st  not  cross  the 
Nile  to  attack  them.  At  Tachompso  in  particular, 
the  crocodiles,  called  in  the  Coptic  language  champs.'e, 
were  served  with  religious  zeal  and  solemn  rites.  In 
some  parts  of  Egypt  tiieir  flesh  was  used  as  an  arti- 
cle of  food,  but  in  others  it  was  detested  as  the  em- 
lilem  of  Typhon  the  deity  of  evil.  According  to 
Plutarch,  both  the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus 
are  symbols  of  the  wicked  and  niischievous  god 
One  genealogy  traces  the  descent  of  Tj-phon  to  Tar- 
tarus and  Terra;  decorates  the  upper  part  of  his 
person  with  a  hundred  heads  hke  those  of  a  seqient 
or  di'agon  ;  and  furnishes  him  with  a  mouth  and  eyes, 
from  which  dart  flames  of  devom'ing  fire.  Having 
stated  that  the  lurid  god  was  the  most  eminent  of 
those  giants  that  presumed  to  wage  war  against  hea- 
ven, Tooke  thus  proceeds :  "  Typhoeus,  or  Typhon, 
the  son  of  Juno,  had  no  father.  So  vast  was  his 
magnitude,  that  he  touched  the  east  with  one  hand 
and  the  west  with  the  other,  and  the  heavens  with 
the  crown  of  his  head.  A  hundred  dragons'  heads 
grew  from  his  shoulders ;  his  body  was  covered  with 
feathers,  scales,  rugged  hair,  and  adders ;  from  the 
ends  of  his  fingers  snakes  issued,  and  liis  two  feet 
had  the  shape  and  fold  of  a  sei-pent's  body ;  his  eyes 
sparked  with  fire,  and  his  mouth  belched  out  flames. 
He  was  at  last  overcome,  and  thrown  down — from 
heaven ;  and  lest  he  should  i-ise  again,  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily  was  laid  upon  liini." 

From  the  notion  which  prevailed  in  some  parts 
of  Egypt,  that  the  crocodile  represented  Typuon 
(which  see),  its  destruction  was  regarded  as  a  sacred 
duty.  In  the  Egyptian  mythology,  this  creature  was 
sacred  to  the  god  Savak.  ^lian  informs  us,  that  in 
places  where  crocodiles  were  worshipped,  their  num- 
bers increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  safe 
for  any  one  to  wash  his  feet  or  draw  water  at 
the  river ;  and  no  one  could  walk  near  the  edge  o( 
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the  stream  either  in  the  vicinity  of  Oniljos,  Coptos, 
or  Arsinoe,  without  extreme  caution.  From  tlie 
Sreat  veneration  in  which  tlie  crocodile  was  held 
»t  Arsinoe,  it  was  fonnerly  called  Crocodilopolis. 
Strabo  says,  that  one  which  was  regarded  as  pecuUarly 
jacred  was  kept  at  that  town,  in  a  lake  set  apart  for 
the  purpose,  and  so  tame  was  the  creature,  that  it 

illowed  itself  to  be  touched  by  the  priests.  It  was 
fed  witli  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  which  were  brought 
by  strangers  who  came  to  see  it. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  states  that,  among 
*he  Egy|itians,  "The  crocodile  was  supposed  by 
6ome  to  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun ;  and  Clemens  tells 
lis  the  sun  was  sometimes  placed  in  a  boat,  at  others 
on  a  crocodile.  On  the  subject  of  the  crocodile  M. 
Pauw  makes  a  very  judicious  remark,  'that  on  his 
examining  the  topography  of  Egypt,  he  observed 
Coptos,  Arsinoe,  and  Crocodilopolis  (Athribis),  the 
towns  most  remarkable  for  the  adoration  of  croco- 
diles, to  be  all  situated  on  canals  at  some  distance 
from  the  Nile.  Thus  by  the  least  negligence  in  al- 
lowing the  ditches  to  bo  filled  up,  those  animals, 
from  being  incapable  of  going  far  on  dry  land,  could 
never  have  arrived  at  the  very  places  where  tliey 
were  considered  as  the  symbols  of  pure  water.  For, 
as  we  learn  from  /Elian,  and  more  particularly  from 
a  passage  in  Eusebius,  the  crocodile  signified  water 
fit  for  drinking  and  irrigating  the  lands.  As  long  as 
their  worship  was  in  vogue,  the  government  felt 
assured  that  the  superstitious  would  not  neglect 
to  repair  tlie  canals  with  the  greatest  exactness.' 
Thus  was  their  object  gained  by  this  religious 
artifice.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  method  of  catch- 
ing the  crocodile  with  a  liook  to  which  a  piece 
of  pork  was  attached  as  a  bait ;  but  I  ought  not  to 
omit  another  mode  practised  at  the  present  d;iy. 
They  fasten  a  dog  upon  a  log  of  wood,  to  the  middle 
of  which  is  tied  a  rope  of  sufficient  length,  protected 
by  iron  wire,  or  other  substance,  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing bitten  through;  and  having  put  this  into  the 
stream,  or  on  a  .sand-bank  at  the  edge  of  the  water, 
they  lie  concealed  near  the  spot,  and  await  the  arri- 
val of  tlie  crocodile.  As  soon  as  it  has  swallowed 
the  dog,  they  pull  the  rope,  which  brings  the  stick 
across  the  animal's  throat.  It  endeavours  to  plunge 
into  deep  water,  but  is  soon  fatigued  by  its  exertions, 
and  is  drawn  ashore  ;  when,  receiving  several  blows 
on  the  head  with  long  poles  and  hatchets,  it  is  easily 
killed.  It  is  now  seldom  eaten,  the  flesh  being  ba<I ; 
but  its  hide  is  used,  especially  by  the  Ethiopians,  for 
shields  and  other  purposes:  the  glands  are  t^iken 
from  beneath  the  arm  or  fore  leg,  for  the  musk  they 
contain  ;  and  some  parts  are  occasionally  dried  and 
used  as  philters.  In  former  times  it  seems  rather  to 
have  been  eaten  as  a  mark  of  hatred  to  the  Evil  Be- 

ng,  of  whom  it  was  the  emblem,  than  as  an  article  of 
food." 

In  the  New  Testament.  Satan  is  termed.  Rev.  xii.  9, 
the  dragon,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  symbol 
of  a  king,  that  is  an  enemy.    Among  some  ancient  na- 


tions the  dragon  was  an  emblem  of  industry.  Thus  the 
Athenians  rejjresented  Jlinerva,  the  goddess  of  wis- 
dom, as  always  attended  by  a  diagon.  A  painted  or 
sculptured  dragon  was  often  placed  at  the  gates  of 
their  temples,  and  of  those  places  where  they  were 
wont  to  receive  the  answers  of  their  gods.  These 
monstrous  creatures  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
fabulous  legends  of  China  and  Japan.  'I'hey  speak 
of  a  dragon  which  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
The  Japanese  tell  ns  of  a  dragon  which  had  its  abode 
in  a  certain  lake,  and  destroyed  a  monstrous  serpent 
that  frightened  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  A 
temjile  was  erected  in  honoui  of  this  animal,  which 
had  been  so  great  a  benefactor  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  and  even  the  Mohammedans 
in  Arabia  and  Persia,  frequently  paint  in  front  of 
their  houses,  and  over  their  doors,  dragons'  heads, 
with  wide  open  mouths,  large  teeth  ar.d  fierj'  eves, 
to  prevent  the  peace  of  their  families  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  envious,  or  those  who  wish  to  do  them 
harm. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  various  heathen  nations,  a 
monstrous  dragon  plays  an  active  part,  descending 
from  heaven  with  its  immense  form,  its  eyes  flashing 
hghtning,  and  its  wings  flapping  with  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Tliis  mighty  creature  touches  the  ocean, 
and  straightway  the  earth  rises  from  beneath  its  wa- 
ters, and  takes  its  place  as  a  solid  mass,  distinct  from 
the  fluid  heap.  It  is  thus  that  various  tribes  of 
North  American  Indians  account  for  the  origin  oi 
the  world.  The  Chinese  and  the  Kalmuck  Tartars 
allege  that  the  thunder  arises  from  a  dragon  which 
flies  in  the  air.  Comets  have  been  called  dragon- 
stars,  and  the  representation  of  a  dragon  has  fonned 
the  ensign  of  many  nations.  Harold,  the  last  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  monarchs,  fell  fighting  between  dragon 
standards  ;  and  the  Norman  so\ercigns  used  a  stand- 
ard of  this  kind  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll. 

If  the  dragon  be  understood  to  be  a  snake,  even 
in  that  sense  we  can  speak  of  Dragon-Worship.  An 
animal  of  this  kind  is  well  known  to  be  venerated 
in  Cutch,  in  llindostan,  and  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia.  In  Western  Africa  both  crocodiles  and 
snakes  are  held  in  veneration,  the  crocodile  being 
accounted  sacred  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  a  certain 
kind  of  snake  on  the  Slave  Coast.  See  Serpent 
Worship. 

DRAWERS  (Linen),  a  part  of  the  official  dre>s 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  as  described  in  Kxod.  xxviii. 
and  Lev.  viii.  They  were  bound  about  the  loins 
with  strings,  and  reached  down  to  the  knees.  See 
I1i(!ii-Pkii:st. 

DREAMS  (Divination  uy).  See  Divn<ATioN, 
Oneiromancy. 

DRINK-OFFERINGS,  an  appointed  part  of  the 
ancient  ritual  law  of  the  Hebrews.  These  offerings 
always  consisted  of  wine,  and  were  never  performed 
alone,  but  always  accomj)anied  other  sacrifice* 
Rumt-offerings  and  peacc-olVerings  had  meat-otVer 
ings  and  drink-offerings  combined  with  them.     Sin 
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oiFerings,  however,  had  no  such  accompaniment.  In 
every  sacrifice  in  whicli  a  bullock  was  slain,  the 
quantity  of  the  drink-oftering  was  half  a  hin  of  wine  ; 
for  a  ram,  the  third  part  of  a  hin  ;  for  a  lamb  or  kid, 
the  fourtli  part  of  a  hin.  Tlie  wine  was  not  mingled, 
3or  any  of  it  thrown  into  the  fire  as  tlie  meat-ot?er- 
ing  was,  but  it  was  powed  out  Hke  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice,  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  See  Offerings, 
Sacrifices. 

DROPS  (Festival  of  the),  a  festival  observed 
by  the  Copts,  or  original  inhabitants  of  EgNqjt,  on  the 
12th  day  of  June  yearly,  because  on  that  day  the 
drops  of  dew  fall  which  are  believed  to  lead  to  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  These  drops  the  natives  believe  to 
be  the  mercies  and  blessings  sent  from  heaven.  As 
soon  as  tliis  dew  is  fallen,  the  water  begins  to  be 
corrupt,  and  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  which  in- 
creases more  and  more  till  the  river  appears  as  a  lake 
covered  all  over  with  moss.  Tliis  colour  is  to  be  seen 
not  only  in  its  great  channel,  but  also  in  all  the  ponds 
and  branches  that  come  from  it ;  only  tlie  cisterns 
keep  the  water  piu:e.  Some  years  this  green  colour 
continues  about  twenty  days,  and  sometimes  more, 
but  never  above  forty.  At  this  time  the  Egyptians 
suffer  much,  because  the  water  is  corrupt,  tasteless, 
and  unwholesome,  and  good  water  is  very  rare.  As 
soon  as  the  gi-een  colour  is  gone,  the  river  Nile  be- 
comes red  and  veiy  muddy.  The  Copts  were  wont 
to  call  the  drops  of  dew  the  benediction  of  heaven, 
and  believed  that  the  Almighty  sent  down  Michael 
the  archangel  to  infuse  these  sacred  drops  into  tlie 
Nile,  that  it  might  begin  to  rise,  and  at  length  irii- 
gate  and  fertilize  their  country. 

Sir  John  Gardner  Wilkinson  tells  us  that  "  the 
deity,  or  presiding  genius  of  the  river,  was  propitiated 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  by  suitable  oblations,  both 
during  the  inundation,  and  about  the  period  when  it 
was  expected;  and  Seneca  tells  us  that  on  a  par- 
ticular fete,  the  priests  threw  presents  and  oflerings 
of  gold  into  the  river  near  Philse,  at  a  place  called 
the  veins  of  the  Nile,  when  they  first  perceived  the 
rise  of  the  inundation.  Indeed  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  grand  and  wonderful  spectacle  of 
the  inundation  excited  in  them  feeUngs  of  the  deep- 
est awe  for  the  Divine  power  to  wliich  they  were  in- 
debted for  so  great  a  blessing." 

One  of  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Egv^itians  in 
ancient  times,  according  to  HeUodorus,  was  the  NiLOA 
(which  see),  or  invocation  of  the  blessings  of  the  in- 
imdation,  oflered  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Nile. 
Vansleb  says,  that  on  the  first  night  of  the  drops,  "  a 
cadi  (judge)  and  the  oldest  person  of  the  town  repair  to 
church,  carrying  with  them  a  small  line  with  eight 
knots  in  it  at  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  one  another. 
At  the  end  of  this  line  is  fastened  a  leaden  plummet, 
which  is  let  down  the  mouth  of  the  well  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  till  it  touch  the  surface 
of  the  water,  after  which  they  lock  up  the  well,  and 
put  their  signet  upon  it,  remaining  in  the  church  till 
next  morning,  in  order  to  discover  how  high  the 


water  has  risen  in  the  course  of  the  night.  As  soon 
as  it  is  daybreak  they  take  ofl^  the  scai,  open  the 
well,  and  discover  by  the  number  of  knots  which  are 
wet  how  many  fathoms  the  Nile  would  rise  that 
year  above  sixteen,  reckoning  a  fathom  for  every 
knot."  The  same  traveller  adds,  '•  The  Mohamme- 
dans, though  professed  enemies  of  the  Copts,  observe 
upon  the  same  occasion  several  customs  at  this  day 
which  bear  a  near  affinity  with  those  of  the  Copts  at 
the  time  when  their  priests  measured  the  Nile.  This 
ceremony  is  never  performed  but  at  vespers,  that  is 
to  say,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Such  as 
undertake  this  office  must  be  cadi  or  judges,  which, 
amongst  the  Jlohammedans,  is  an  ecclesiastical  func- 
tion. Before  they  enter  upon  it  they  must  be  puri- 
fied, and  must  have  finished  their  evening  prayers 
or  vespers,  which  bear  some  relation  to  the  mass 
amongst  the  Copts." 

The  practice  is  still  observed  annually  in  Egj'pt. 
of  holding  a  festival  on  the  opening  of  the  Kalidgi, 
or  cutting  down  the  embankment  of  the  canal  at 
Cairo,  in  order  to  admit  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
they  have  reached  a  certain  height,  which  is  ascer- 
tained by  an  instrument  adapted  for  the  purpose, 
called  a  Nilometer,  or  measurer  of  the  Nile.  This 
is  placed  between  Gizeh  and  Cairo,  on  the  point  of 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  a 
round  tower  with  an  apartment  having  a  cistern  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  is  lined  witli  marble.  The 
bottom  of  the  cistern  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  there  is  a  large  opening  by  which  the 
water  of  the  Nile  is  admitted  into  the  cistern.  The 
rise  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  an  octagonal  col- 
umn of  blue  and  white  marble,  on  which  are  marked 
twenty  cubits  of  twenty-two  inches  each.  The  two 
lowermost  of  these  have  no  subdivisions ;  but  each 
of  the  rest  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parts  called 
digits  ;  and  the  whole  lieight  of  the  pillar  is  thirty- 
six  feet  eight  inches.  When  the  river  has  attained 
its  proper  height,  all  the  canals  are  opened,  and  the 
whole  coimtry  is  laid  under  water.  The  utmost  im- 
portance is  attached  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  rise  of 
the  Nile,  Egvpt  being  wholly  dependent  for  its  fer- 
tility upon  that  noble  river,  and  accordingly,  when 
the  medium  height  has  been  reached,  and  the  canals 
are  thrown  open,  sounds  of  festive  rejoicing  are  heard 
on  all  sides,  intermingled  with  music,  songs,  and 
cries  of  "  Allah  illah  Allah."  A  general  festival  is 
held  at  this  time,  during  which  the  people  indulge  in 
all  kinds  of  amusement  and  hilarity.  Joy  is  pictured 
on  every  countenance,  and  happiness  reigns  in  every 
house.  Each  man  congi'atulates  his  neighbour  that 
the  river-god  is  pouring  forth  productiveness  ana 
plenty  over  the  land. 

DROTTES,  the  priests  of  Teutonic  heathenism  in 
ancient  Germany  and  Britain.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  they  had  some  analogy  with  the  Celtic  Druids,, 
though  Caesar  declares  that  no  such  persons  were 
foimd  among  the  Germans.  Bishop  Percy  says, 
that  although  the  Teutonic  nations  had  priests,  they 
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oore  no  iiiore  resemblance  to  the  Druids  than  the 
pontitB  of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  of  any  other 
Pagan  people.  It  is  related  that  in  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Odin,  there  were  twelve  superior  Drottcs, 
who  presided  over  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  gov- 
erned the  other  priests ;  and  one  was  called  the  chief 
priest  of  Northumberland.  Their  office  was  contimii 
to  certain  families,  and  was  hereditary  in  its  trans- 
mission ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  far  inferior 
both  in  wealth  and  power  to  the  Druids.  They  en- 
joyed peculiar  privileges  in  virtue  of  their  sacred 
calling ;  being  exempted  from  war,  prohibited  from 
appearing  in  arms,  and  even  from  mounting  a  horse. 
The  Teutonic  Pagans  had  also  an  order  of  priestesses 
who  served  in  the  temples  of  their  female  deities ; 
und  Friga,  their  chief  goddess,  was  attended  by  kings' 
daughters,  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  of  nobility. 
Some  of  these  consecrated  females  were  consulted  as 
infallible  oracles,  and  held  in  the  greatest  veneration, 
as  if  in  fact  they  had  themselves  been  divinities. 

DRUIDS,  the  priests  of  the  most  ancient  religion 
of  Great  Britain.  Druidism  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion, 
the  people  among  whom  it  prevailed,  the  Gauls, 
Britons,  and  otlier  Celtic  nations,  being  descended 
from  Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of 
Noah.  So  completely  perverted  did  the  true  reUgion 
Become,  as  it  passed  by  tradition  throughout  a  long 
course  of  ages,  that  when  we  are  first  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  religion  of  the  Druids,  it  is  presented  to 
us  as  an  absurd  and  cruel  superstition.  The  original 
Beat  of  the  system  appears  to  have  been  Britain,  for 
wheti  Julius  Cajsar  invaded  this  country,  B.  c.  56,  we 
find  him  stating  that  "  such  of  the  Gauls  as  were  de- 
sirous of  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  their  religion,  usually  took  a  journey  into 
Britain  for  that  purpose." 

The  priests  of  the  Pagan  religion  to  which  Csesar 
refers,  received  collectively  the  name  of  Druids,  an 
appellation  to  which  numerous  derivations  have  been 
assigned.  Some  have  deduced  it  from  the  Teutonic 
DrutJnw,  a  .<;ervaiit  of  Truth,  others  from  tlie  Welsh 
Dar-Gioydd,  a  superior  priest,  while  a  still  more 
numerous  class  of  writer.s  trace  it  to  the  Greek  word 
dnis,  an  oak,  that  tree  occupying  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  Druidical  priests 
appear  to  have  exercised  great  influence  both  in  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Thus  Caisar  informs  us, 
that  two  classes  of  men  were  held  in  the  highest 
veneration ;  Druids  and  nobles.  "  No  sacred  rite," 
says  Diodorus  Siculus,  "  was  ever  performed  without 
a  Druid  ;  by  them,  as  being  the  favourites  of  the 
gods,  and  depositories  of  their  counsels,  the  people 
offered  all  their  sacrifices,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers, 
and  were  perfectly  submissive  and  obedient  to  their 
commands.  Nay,  so  great  was  the  veneration  in 
which  they  were  held,  that  when  two  hostile  armie.'*, 
inflamed  with  warlike  rage,  with  swords  drawn  and 
Bpears  extended,  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  in 
battle,   at   their    intervention    they   sheathed   their 


swords  and  became  calm  and  peaceful."  In  these 
early  times  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  this  sacred 
class  were  many  and  valuable.  Their  persons  were 
sacred  and  inviolable  ;  they  were  exempted  from  all 
taxes,  and  they  were  free  from  liability  to  serve  in 
war.  The  estimation  in  which  both  the  men  and 
their  privileges  were  held,  tended  greatly  to  increase 
their  numbers.  Nobles,  and  even  princes,  eagerly 
sought  admission  into  the  priestly  order,  and  the 
more  numerous  the  Druids  were,  the  people  super 
stitiously  imagined  riie  country  would  be  the  more 
prosperous  and  wealthy. 

The  whole  Druidical  priesthood  was  divided  into 
different  ranks,  which  were  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  their  peculiar  dress,  and  over  the  entire 
society  were  placed  the  Arch-Druids  (which  see), 
of  whom  there  were  two  in  Britain,  the  one  residing 
in  the  isle  of  Anglesea,  and  the  other  in  the  isle  of 
Man.  The  office  of  the  priesthood  was  hereditarj', 
passing  from  father  to  son,  but  the  Arch-Druids  were 
elected  from  the  most  eminent  of  the  priestly  order 
by  a  plurality  of  votes.  Such  was  the  anxiety  to 
obtain  this  exalted  and  influential  dignity,  and  so 
keen  was  the  contention  among  rival  candidates,  that, 
as  Csesar  informs  us,  the  election  of  an  Arch-Druid 
sometimes  occasioned  a  civil  war. 

A  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
antiquaries  as  to  the  precise  number  of  orders  into 
which  Druids  were  divided.  The  most  usual  divi- 
sion is  into  Bards,  Eubages,  Vates,  and  Druids  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  Bards  were  the  progenitors  of 
the  heroic,  historical  and  genealogical  poets  of  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain.  The  Triades,  which  were 
generally  regarded  as  genuine  remains  of  the  Druidi- 
cal ages,  declare  the  duties  of  the  Bards  to  be,  "to 
reform  morals  and  customs,  to  secure  [leace,  and  to 
celebrate  the  praises  of  all  that  is  good  and  excel- 
lent." 'fhpu"  office  was  in  no  sense  ecclesiastical, 
their  simple  vocation  being  to  sing  to  the  lyre  or 
harp,  the  actions  of  illustrious  men,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  they  ever  introduced  into  their  poems 
the  slightest  allusion  to  religious  subjects.  Yet  such 
was  the  influence  which  the  Muses  exercised  over  the 
people  of  that  barbarous  age,  that  the  power  which 
they  wielded  over  the  public  mind  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  The  second  order  of  the  ministers  of 
religion,  who  arc  termed  the  Eubar/cs,  are  frequently 
confounded  by  antiquarian  writers  with  the  Vates, 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  they  were  the  men  of 
science  such  as  then  existed,  little  better  than  jug- 
glers and  sorcerers,  who  drew  after  them  crowds  of 
wondering,  awe-struck  followers,  by  their  superior 
knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature.  The  Fato  were 
regarded  by  the  Celtic  nations  as  sacred  persons,  and 
were  generally  cilled  Fakb  or  juoiihets.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  this  class  is  rightly  reckoned  an  order 
of  priests,  since  they  were  employed  in  ofTering  s»c- 
rilice.s,  as  well  as  in  composing  hymns  in  honour  ot 
the  gods,  which  they  sang  at  the  sacred  solemnities 
to  the  music  of  their  harps.     In  the  Vates  was  com 
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bined  the  threefold  character  of  musician,  poet,  and 
prophet,  and  they  sang  their  poetical  vaticinations 
(o  a  superstitions  people,  who  believed  them  to  be 
divinely  inspired. 

The  Druids,  however,  were  strictly  and  properly 
the  ministers  of  religion  who  professed  to  instruct 
the  people  in  divine  things,  and  presided  in  the  sacred 
ceremonies  which  belonged  to  their  peculiar  faith. 
With  their  sacred  were  also  combined  important  secu- 
lar duties,  for  while  they  educated  the  young  in  reli- 
gious truth,  they  interpreted  the  laws,  and  oiBciated 
as  judges  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  matters.  Their 
mode  of  living  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Henry  : 
"  Many  of  the  Druids  seem  to  have  lived  a  kind  of 
collegiate  or  monastic  life,  united  together  in  fra- 
ternities, as  Marcellinus  expresses  it.  The  service  of 
each  temple  required  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  all  these  lived  together  near  the  temple  where 
they  served.  The  Arch-di'uid  of  Britain  is  thought 
to  have  had  his  ordinary  residence  in  the  isle  of 
Anglesey,  where  he  lived  in  great  splendour  and 
magnificence  for  those  times,  siuTOunded  by  a  great 
number  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  his  order. 
In  this  isle,  it  is  pretended,  the  vestiges  of  the  Arch- 
druid's  palaces,  and  of  the  houses  of  the  other  Druids, 
who  attended  him,  are  stiU  visible.  But  not  a  few 
of  the  Druids  led  a  more  secular  and  public  way  of 
life,  in  the  coiu-ts  of  princes  and  families  of  great 
men,  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  function.  For  no 
sacred  rite  or  act  of  religion  could  be  performed  with- 
out a  Druid,  either  in  temples  or  in  private  houses. 
Nor  does  it  seem  improbable,  that  some  of  these 
ancient  priests  retired  from  the  world,  and  from  the 
societies  of  their  brethren,  and  Uved  as  hermits,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  greater  reputation  of  sanctity.  In 
the  most  unfrequented  places  of  some  of  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  there  are  still  remaining  the  foun- 
dations of  small  circular  houses,  capable  of  containing 
only  one  person,  which  are  called  by  the  people  of  tlie 
country  Druids'  houses.  None  of  these  ways  of  life 
seem  to  be  very  suitable  to  a  mamed  state,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
Druids  lived  in  ceUbacy,  and  were  waited  upon  by  a 
set  of  female  devotees."  The  females  here  referred 
to  formed  another  order  of  priesthood  called  Deuid- 
ESSES  (which  see). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  British  Druids 
received  ample  support  from  the  people  among  whom 
they  laboured.  In  many  cases  they  possessed  lands 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  temples,  and  the  otfer- 
ings  wliich  the  worshippers  presented  to  the  gods 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  priests.  Besides  the  emolu- 
ments which  may  have  accrued  to  them  from  the 
discharge  of  their  manifold  duties,  both  sacred  and 
secular,  certain  annual  dues  were  exacted  from  every 
family  by  the  priests  of  that  temple  within  whose  dis- 
trict the  family  dwelt.  To  refuse  payment  of  these 
dues  was  to  incur  eicommunication.  A  tradition 
exists,  which  is  mentioned  by  several  writers,  that  the 
Druidical  priesthood  were  accustomed  to  adopt  a  most 


effectual  mode  of  securing  payment  of  their  yearly 
dues.  Every  family  was  bound,  luider  pain  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  extinguish  every 
fire  in  their  dwelling  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of 
October,  the  day  of  the  annual  payment ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  being  the  first  of  November,  they 
were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  temple  and  receive 
from  the  altar  a  portion  of  the  sacred  fire  wherewith 
to  rekmdle  the  fires  of  their  houses.  By  this  inge- 
nious contrivance  every  family  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  making  payment  of  their  dues,  otherwise  they 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  fire  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  when  it  was  most  needed.  Nor  were  neigh- 
bouring famihes  allowed  to  lend  their  friendly  inter- 
position on  such  occasions,  if  they  would  not  them- 
selves incur  the  awful  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  shut  them  out  not  only  from  the  privileges  of 
the  church,  but  from  the  society  of  their  fellows,  and 
from  all  the  benefits  of  law  and  justice. 

Tlie  Druidical  priests  could  only  attain  the  high- 
est dignity  of  their  oftice  by  passing  through  six 
different  gradations,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  costume.  The  first  or  plainest  dress  was 
entirely  destitute  of  ornament,  and  coidd  only  be 
known  from  that  of  the  laity  by  its  shape,  colour, 
and  cassock-girdle.  The  second  rank  of  priests  wore 
a  sash  passing  from  the  right  shoulder  across  the 
body  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  garment.  The  third 
and  fourth  ranks,  which  seem  scarcely  to  have  been 
distingtiishable  from  each  other,  wore  a  kind  of  broad 
scarf  reaching  round  the  neck,  and  hanging  loose 
down  the  front  without  a  girdle,  and  crossed  with 
horizontal  stripes.  The  fifth  rank  wore  a  large  sash 
suspended  over  the  right  shoulder  across  the  body, 
the  back  and  front  being  joined  together.  The 
highest  rank  or  Arch-Druids  were  completely  covered 
with  a  long  mantle  and  flowing  robes,  while  they 
wore  on  their  heads  an  oaken  crown,  and  carried  a 
sceptre  in  their  hands.  AU  the  six  orders,  when 
engaged  in  rehgious  ceremonies,  were  dressed  in 
white,  and  wore  an  oaken  wreath.  The  youngei 
Druids  had  no  beards,  and  were  decorated  with  col- 
lars, bracelets,  and  armlets  of  brass  ;  while  the  older 
men  among  them  had  a  venerable  appearance,  hav- 
ing long  beards,  their  necks  decorated  with  gold 
chains,  and  round  their  neck  a  garment  enchased  with 
gold. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Druids  were  of  a  twofold 
character,  secret  and  public.  The  secret  or  esoteric 
doctrines  were  reserved  exclusively  for  the  initiated, 
who  were  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  them  con- 
cealed from  all  men,  and  had  themselves  been  taught 
a  knowledge  of  them  in  caves  of  the  earth  and  the 
recesses  of  forests.  The  exoteric  or  public  doc- 
trines were  freely  expounded  to  the  people  gener- 
ally. The  following  interesting  and  accurate  sketch 
of  the  Druidical  Theology  is  given  by  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  his  'Illustrations  of  British  History:'  "It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  principal  secret  of  Druidism 
was  the  great   doctrine  of   one  God,  the   Creatoi 
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and  Governor  of  tlie  universe,  -nliieh  was  in  reality 
retained  by  tlicm  loncc  after  tlie  comniencement  of 
their  idolatries :  and  is  also  one  of  those  tenets 
which  the  Brahmans  of  India — who  are  often  assimi- 
lated to  the  British  Druids — vow  to  keep  sacred. 
Caesar  states  only,  that  the  Druids  tanght  many 
things  concerning  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the 
immortal  gods ;  but  it  has  also  been  believed  that 
they  recounted  to  their  di.-^ciples  a  great  part  of  the 
Mosaical  Iiistory  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the 
formation  and  fall  of  man,  the  revolt  and  expulsion 
of  the  angels,  the  deluge,  and  the  tinal  destruction  of 
the  universe  by  tire.  Their  principal  public  doctrine 
appears  to  have  been  the  immortahty  of  the  soul, 
which  was  taught  to  the  common  people  to  excite 
that  bravery  and  contempt  of  death  evinced  by  all 
the  ancient  nations  ;  and  the  Triad  containing  it  bids 
them  remember  '  To  act  liravely  in  war ;  that  souls 
are  immortal ;  and  there  is  another  life  after  death.' 
But  even  this  divine  principle  is  frequently  viewed 
only  as  a  system  of  transmigration  ;  though  it  has  also 
been  asserted,  that  such  a  change  with  the  Druids 
related  solely  to  other  human  bodies  of  the  same 
sex,  whence  the  arms,  &c.  which  were  valued  in  life 
were  also  deposited  in  the  tomb.  It  has  likewise 
been  imagined,  that  their  doctrine  of  immortality  was 
represented  under  the  metaphor  of  the  soul  passing 
into  another  body,  only  as  being  more  easily  com- 
prehended ;  and  that  the  Druids  themselves  held  the 
belief  of  a  distinct  future  state,  in  a  kind  of  Elysian 
fields,  called  Flatli-Innis,  or  the  island  of  the  brave 
and  virtuous,  to  which  the  soul  immediately  ascended ; 
and  in  a  place  of  darkness,  named  Ifurin,  or  the  isle 
of  the  cold  land,  infested  with  hurtful  animals,  where 
serpents  hissed  and  stung,  lions  roared,  and  wolves 
devoured.  The  Druids  and  their  followers,  also, 
both  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  exemplitied  their  assurance 
of  a  future  existence,  by  going  fearlessly  to  battle  to 
encourage  the  armies ;  leaving  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts  until  they  met  in  another  world  ;  cast- 
ing letters  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  friends  to  be 
read  in  the  next  life ;  burying  the  accounts  of  the 
departed,  and  lending  money  to  be  repaid  there ;  and 
by  voltmtarily  embracing  death  at  the  immolation  of 
some  esteemed  jierson,  to  enjoy  their  society  in  an 
eternal  state.  The  writings  of  the  bards  contain 
their  dark  and  uncertain  notions  of  moral  virtue,  and 
the  retributions  of  a  future  existence.  Man  is  placed, 
according  to  their  doctrine,  in  the  circle  of  courses, 
good  and  evil  being  set  before  him  for  his  selection ; 
and  upon  his  making  choioe  of  the  former,  death 
transmits  him  from  the  earth  into  the  circle  of  feli- 
city. If,  however,  he  become  vicious,  death  returns 
him  into  the  circle  of  courses,  wherein  he  is  made  to 
do  penance  in  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  then  per- 
mitted to  reassume  his  human  form.  The  length 
and  repetition  of  this  probation,  is  determined  by  the 
vice  or  virtue  of  the  individual ;  but  after  a  certain 
Dumber  of  transmigrations,  his  ofl'ences  were  suj)- 
poBcd  to  be  expiated,  his  passions  subdued,  and  bis 


spirit  dismissed  to  the  circle  of  felicity.  Such  is  a 
sunnnary  of  the  complex  Theological  Trlades  ;  and 
only  one  more  of  the  Druidical  doctrines  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  ori- 
ginal form  by  Diogenes  Lacrtius :  it  simply  com- 
mands, '  To  worship  the  gods  ;  to  do  no  evil ;  and  to 
exercise  fortitude.'  The  pi-inciples  of  this  theological 
system  having  increased  these  hymns  to  about  20,000 
verses,  their  study  frequently  occupied  twenty  )-ears  ; 
and  they  were  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  the 
Druids  and  their  disciples,  since  it  was  held  unlawful 
to  commit  them  to  writing.  When  they  were  taught 
to  the  nation,  they  were  delivered  from  little  emi- 
nences, of  which  many  are  yet  remaining,  though 
their  signification  was  never  given,  excepting  with 
the  greatest  reserve ;  but  the  Druidical  students 
were  instructed  in  tlie  most  private  manner,  in  ca- 
verns or  recesses  of  thick  forests,  that  their  lessonf 
might  not  be  overheard.  Even  after  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  something  of  this  plan  of  in- 
struction was  still  followed  ;  since  a  collection  of  its 
doctrines  was  formed  in  the  Druid  measure,  adapted 
for  Bardic  recitation,  and  entitled  the  Triades  of 
Taul. 

"  The  purer  parts  of  the  Druidical  theology  are 
considerably  more  ancient  than  the  introduction  of 
those  numerous  false  deities  with  which  it  was  cor 
rupted  in  its  late  ages ;  since  some  of  its  professors 
interdicted  the  worship  of  idols,  or  any  other  form 
intended  to  represent  the  Godhead.  These  were 
probably  the  followers  of  the  first  Druids,  and  those 
who  fixed  upon  the  Sun,  as  the  great  reviver  of  Na- 
ture, and  the  chief  emblem  of  Him  who  is  the  life  of 
all  things.  The  later  Druids  were  probably  those 
who  united  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  an  animal 
in  an  image,  to  express  the  several  perfections  of 
the  Deity,  since  it  was  contraiy  to  the  principles  of 
the  Celtic  religion  to  represent  Gods  in  the  human 
form.  Such  were  probably  the  effigies  alluded  to  by 
Gildas,  when  lie  notices  'the  monstrous  idols  of  our 
country,  almost  surpassing  in  number  the  verj'  devil- 
ish devices  of  Egypt,  of  the  which  we  behold  as  yet 
some,  both  within  and  without  the  walls  of  their  for- 
saken temples,  now  mouldering  away,  with  deformed 
portraitures,  and  teiTible  countenances,  after  the  ac- 
customed manner.'  It  has  been  argued  that  idolatry 
was  not  introduced  in  Britain  until  after  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans ;  but  subsequent  to  that  event,  the 
British  deities  were  principally  the  same  as  those  of 
Rome  and  Greece,  adored  under  Celtic  names.  The 
Supreme  Being  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
an  oak,  and  called  Ha;sus,  or  Mighty.  In  their  re- 
presentation of  this  Divinity,  the  Druids,  with  the 
consent  of  the  wliole  order  and  neighbourhood,  fixed 
upon  the  most  beautiful  tree  they  could  discover,  and 
having  cut  ofV  its  side  branches,  they  joined  two  of 
them  to  the  highest  part  of  the  trunk,  so  that  they 
extended  like  the  arms  of  a  m,in.  Near  this  transverse 
piece  was  inscribed  the  word  Than,  for  the  name  of 
God;  whilst  upon  the  right  ann  was  written  Htesus 
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3n  the  left  Belenus,  and,  on  tlie  centre  of  the  trunk, 
Tharanis.  Towards  the  decline  of  Druidism,  how- 
ever, when  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  was  lost  in 
Polytheism,  Hajsus  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been 
identified  with  Mars,  who  presided  over  wars  and 
armies,  though  it  is  also  believed  tliat  he  was  adored 
under  another  name,  in  the  form  of  a  naked  sword. 
To  him  were  presented  all  tlie  spoils  of  battle  ;  and 
if,  says  Caesar,  'they  prove  victorious,  they  ort'er  up 
all  tlie  cattle  taken,  and  set  ajiart  tlie  rest  of  the 
plunder  in  a  place  appointed  for  that  purpose  :  and 
it  is  common  in  many  provinces  to  see  these  monu- 
ments of  offerings  piled  up  in  consecrated  places. 
Nay,  it  rarely  happens  that  any  one  shows  so  gi-eat 
a  disregard  of  religion,  as  either  to  conceal  tlie  plun- 
der, or  pillage  the  public  oblations ;  and  the  severest 
punishments  are  inHicted  upon  such  offenders.'  The 
divine  attribute  of  universal  paternity,  furnished 
another  Druidical  Deity,  adored  under  the  name  of 
Teutates,  composed  of  the  British  words  Deu-Tatt, 
or  God  tlie  Father.  He  was  at  length  transformed 
into  the  Sovereign  of  the  infernal  world,  and  consi- 
dered as  Dis,  or  Pluto,  with  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans ;  though  some  suppose  him  to  have  been  adored 
as  Mercury.  Nor  did  the  Britons  omit  to  worship 
the  heavenly  bodies,  since  they  had  many  temples 
erected  to  the  Sun,  which  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Bel,  Belinus,  Belatucardus,  Apollo,  Gran- 
iiius,  &c.,  expressive  of  its  properties.  The  adora- 
tions paid  to  the  lloou  appear  to  have  been  equally 
great ;  and  tlie  temples  dedicated  to  it  were  generally 
near  and  similar  to  the  former.  With  these  principal 
splendours  of  the  skies,  the  Britons  also  worshipped 
the  Thunder,  under  the  name  of  Taranis,  but  a  great 
number  of  the  Gods  of  Great  Britain  were  deifica- 
tions of  men,  who  had  been  victorious  princes,  wise 
legislators,  or  inventors  of  useful  arts.  They  were, 
in  general,  the  veiy  same  as  those  adored  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  it  is  even  probable  that 
they  were  of  greater  antiquity  in  Gaul  and  Britain  ; 
since  they  were  Celtes  by  birth,  princes  of  Celtic 
tribes,  and  were  originally  known  by  names  signifi- 
cant in  the  Celtic  language.  Added  to  which,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  discovered  a  gi-eat  propensity  to 
adopt  the  deities  of  other  nations,  whilst  the  more 
barbarous  people  were  tenacious  of  the  faith  and 
customs  of  their  ancestors.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
these  derai-gods  was  Saturn,  the  first  of  the  Titan 
race,  whose  name  signifies  Martial,  or  Warlike.  The 
original  name  of  Jupiter  is  Jow,  a  Celtic  word,  mean- 
ing Young,  becivuse  he  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sa- 
turn, whom  he  dethroned ;  whilst  his  elder  brothers, 
Neptune  and  Pluto,  acted  only  as  subordinate  princes 
in  his  empire.  The  Romans  afterwards  extended  his 
name  by  the  addition  of  Pater,  Father.  Mercury  was 
adored  in  Britain  under  the  form  of  a  cube,  and  Csesar 
calls  him  '  tlie  chief  deity  with  the  Gauls,  of  whom 
they  have  many  images,  accounting  liim  the  inventor 
of  all  arts,  their  guide  and  conductor  in  their  journeys, 
and  the  patron  of  merchandise  and  gain  '   He  was  tlie 


favourite  son  of  Jupiter  by  Maia,  and  received  from 
his  father  the  government  of  the  West  of  Europe, 
where  he  procured  his  Celtic  name,  composed  of  the 
words  Merc,  merchandise,  and  Wr,  a  man.  There 
were  also  many  other  imaginary  deities,  anciently 
adored  in  Britain,  and  also  female  divinities ;  these 
were  Andraste,  supposed  to  have  been  Venus  or 
Diana ;  Minerva,  Ceres,  Porserpine,  &c.  It  has  also 
been  believed,  that  the  British  worshipped  the  ser- 
pent and  the  bull;  and  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
river,  lake,  mountain,  or  wood,  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  have  some  genii  residing  within  it,  in 
honour  of  whom  treasures  were  presented,  and  gold, 
food,  and  garments,  cast  into  the  waters." 

The  places  of  worship  among  the  Druids  of  an- 
cient Britain  were  dense  groves  of  oak,  which  were 
found  in  great  numbers  throughout  diflerent  parts  of 
the  country.  A  Druidiail  temple  consisted  of  a 
spacious  circular  area  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these 
shady  thickets,  which,  though  surrounded  with  oak- 
trees,  was  open  at  the  top.  Within  the  area  stood 
a  single  and  sometimes  a  double  line  of  large  stones 
erected  perpendicularly,  and  occasionally  crossed  by 
a  line  of  horizontal  stones  forming  a  circle  above ; 
there  were  also  several  erections  of  rude  stones,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  dedicated  to  particular  deities. 
The  Druidical  altar,  which  was  also  contained  within 
tlie  enclosure,  was  sometimes  made  of  turf  or  a  large 
flat  rock,  for  receiving  an  extensive  burnt-ofl'ering, 
and  sometimes  only  a  pile  of  stones  raised  in  tliu 
centre  of  the  area. 

Much  obscurity  hangs  over  the  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  the  Druidical  worship.  One  of  their  favourite 
sacred  customs  was,  wliat  is  called  the  Deasuil 
(which  see),  which  was  probably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Sun.  On  this  peculiar  ceremony. 
Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  remarks  in  his  small  treatise 
on  lona,  "There  is  reason  to  beheve  that  they  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  ceremony  of  going 
thrice  round  their  sacred  circle  from  east  to  west, 
following  the  course  of  the  Sun,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  intended  to  express  their  entire  con- 
formity to  the  will  and  order  of  the  Supreme  Being.and 
their  desire  that  all  might  go  well  with  them  according 
to  that  order."  The  same  intelligent  writer  remarks, 
as  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  with  which  ancient 
religious  rites  are  kept  up  among  a  people,  "  that  even 
to  the  present  day  certain  movements  are  considered 
of  good  omen  only  when  they  follow  the  course  ol 
the  sun  ;  and  that  in  some  of  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  the  practice  is  still  retained  of  seeking  good 
fortune  by  going  thrice  round  some  supposed  sacred 
object  from  east  to  west."  Another  rite  punctually 
observed  was  the  cutting  of  the  Misletoe  which 
was  solemnly  performed  on  the  10th  of  March,  or 
the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  sixth  day  of 
the  moon,  and  the  new  and  full  changes  of  the 
same  planet,  were  also  considered  by  the  Druids 
as  sacred  seasons.  There  were  two  festivals  cele- 
brated  with   sacred   fires,  namely,  on   the   first  oi 
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May   and  tlie    first    of   November.      (See     Fire- 

WORSIIIP). 

The  religious  assemblies  of  the  Draids  were  at- 
tended bv  both  men  and  women,  and  so  rigidly  was 
silence  enforced  during  sacred  service,  that  those 
who  were  found  talking  were  thrice  admonished, 
then  exposed  by  a  small  piece  being  cut  from  their 
robes,  and  ultimately  proceeded  against  with  the  ut- 
most severity.  Caesar  tells  us,  that  to  be  prohibited 
from  coming  to  the  public  sacrifices  was  the  greatest 
punishment  known  to  the  Gauls.  Animals  were  of- 
fered to  the  gods,  and  especially  white  bulls.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Druids  were  also  ad- 
dicted to  the  cruel  and  barbarous  practice  of  offering 
human  sacrifices.  "  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Thomson, 
"  these  victims  were  destroyed  by  an-ows,  and  cruci- 
fied in  the  sacred  groves ;  and  at  others  they  were 
despatched  in  a  more  extensive  way  of  slaughter,  by 
an  immense  statue  of  straw,  or  twisted  osiers,  which 
was  filled  entirely  with  wood,  cattle,  and  human  be- 
ings, which  were  indiscriminately  consumed  in  one 
entire  bumt-off'ering.  The  ^-ictims  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  into  the  temples  naked,  and  staine<i 
with  the  juice  of  herbs ;  and  such  sacrifices  wore 
even  publicly  established,  though  on  extraordiuary 
occasions  they  were  sometimes  anticipated  for  the 
purpose  of  divination.  'They  take  a  man,'  .says 
Diodorus  Siculus,  'who  is  to  be  sacrificed,  and  kill 
liim  with  one  stroke  of  a  sword  above  the  diaphrag)n  ; 
and  by  observing  the  posture  in  which  he  falls,  bis 
different  convulsions,  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
blood  flows  from  Ins  body,  they  form  their  predic- 
tions, according  to  certain  rules  whicli  have  been  left 
them  by  their  ancestors.'  The  fragments  of  the 
sacrifice,  or  feast,  as  some  have  supposed  it,  were 
consumed  by  tlic  last  fire  upon  the  altar;  wliich  was 
then  consecrated  anew  by  strewing  it  with  oak 
leaves.  It  is  only  candid  to  state,  however,  tliat 
tliese  human  sacrifices  have  not  only  been  denied, 
but  it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  seldom  even 
of  the  animal  kind,  and  tlien  only  of  the  more  hurt- 
ful, such  as  the  boar.  The  Gaelic  language  is  said 
to  contain  no  traces  of  such  ceremonies ;  and  the 
word  expressive  of  sacrifice  actually  means  'the  of- 
fering of  the  Cake.' " 

If  the  charge  made  against  the  Druids  of  sacrific- 
ing human  victims  be  in  reality  well-founded,  they 
were  not  alone  in  the  practice  of  such  suiicrstitious 
barbarities,  it  being  established  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and  I'lid'nicians, 
were  guilty  of  the  same  crime.  So  closely  indeed 
does  the  Druidical  approach  to  the  Phoenician  wor- 
ship, that  some  writers  have  alleged  them  to  be 
actually  identical.  The  points  of  resendjiancc,  how- 
ever, are  too  remote  to  entitle  us  to  draw  such  a 
conclusion. 

For  ages  Druidism  reigned  with  unquestioned 
supremacy  both  in  Britain  and  Gaul.  The  Roman 
invasion,  however,  of  the  former  country  gave  the 
first  blow  to  the  system,  Augustus  Caesar  having 


issued  a  warning  to  the  Koman  citizens  against  the 
practice  of  any  of  its  rites.  Tiberius  banished  such 
ceremonies  from  Rome  and  the  adjoining  provinces 
while  Claudius  destroyed  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  A 
persecution  about  the  same  time  arose  against  them  in 
Britain,  compelling  numbers  to  seek  refuge  in  the  isle 
of  Anglesey.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  governor  of  Bri- 
tain under  Nero,  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Druids,  destroyed  their  temples,  overthrew  their 
altars,  and  burned  many  of  the  priests.  Successive 
seasons  of  persecution  rapidly  diminished  the  vota- 
ries of  the  Druidical  superstition.  But  traces  of  the 
system  seem  to  have  remained  in  Britain  until  A.  D. 
177,  when  king  Lucius  embraced  Christianity.  Even 
for  a  century  after  that  period,  the  worship  of  the 
Druids  was  still  practised  in  the  island  of  Mona. 
Gradually,  however,  this  idolatrous  .system  disaji- 
peared  as  Christianity  made  its  way  throughout  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  before  the  zealous  exertions 
of  Cohunbaand  the  Culdees  (which  see),  the  bar- 
barous rites  and  superstitions  of  the  Druids  passed 
utterly  and  for  ever  away. 

DRUIDESSES,  priestesses  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
Britons.  The  name  was  usually  applied  to  tlie 
wives  of  the  Druids,  some  of  wliom  devoted  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  religious  duties.  "  The 
most  sacred  and  important  rank,  however,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Mr.  Richard  Thomson,  whose  anti- 
quarian knowledge  was  of  the  most  extensive  and 
accurate  kind,  "  was  composed  of  such  as  were  vowed 
to  perpetual  virginity,  and  resided  together  in  se- 
questered sisterhoods.  About  A.  n.  45,  these  ves 
tals  were  nine  in  number,  their  dwelling  being  au 
island  inhabited  by  the  Corisoptii,  situated  in  the 
British  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Osisniii ;  which  place 
is  now  supposed  to  be  the  Isle  de  Sein,  about  four 
leagues  from  Finisterre  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
since  it  was  anciently  named  Sena,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants ScliiiTtes  or  SentB,  venerable  women.  Their 
principal  characteristic  was  divination,  but  they  also 
professed  the  working  of  miracles,  prophecy,  curing 
the  most  inveterate  diseases,  raising  of  .storms,  and 
converting  themselves  into  all  kinds  of  animals ; 
though  they  disclosed  none  of  their  predictions  but 
to  mariners,  and  such  as  visited  their  islawd  purpose- 
ly to  consult  their  oracle.  They  had  white  hair,  and 
like  the  Druids,  their  habit  on  certain  public  occa- 
sions was  a  white  tunic  and  linen  cloak  with  clasj*, 
a  broad  girdle  of  brass-work,  their  feet  uncovered, 
and  a  magic  staff  in  their  hands.  When  Suetoniun 
Paulinus  in  A.  D.  61,  invaded  the  Isle  of  Anglesey, 
which  w.as  then  the  residence  of  the  Arch-Druid,  his 
army  was  struck  with  consteniation  at  finding  a  con- 
derable  number  of  these  Druidesses,  in  funeral  habits 
with  disordered  hair,  carrying  torches,  and  running  up 
and  down  the  ranks  of  the  British  army,  imprecating 
the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try. Their  sacrificial  duties  towards  ca|)tive9,  how- 
ever, were  still  more  ferocious ;  since  they  firjl 
rushed  upon  them  with  drawn  swords,  and  having 
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cut  them  down,  dragged  them  to  a  capacious  labrum, 
or  cistern,  on  whicli  Btood  the  officiating  Druidess, 
who  plunged  a  long  knife  into  eacli  of  the  victims. 
The  bodies  were  then  opened  and  examined  by  lier 
assistants,  wlio,  from  tlie  appearance  of  tlie  entrails, 
pronounced  their  divinations,  which  were  immedi- 
ately communicated  to  the  army  or  the  council. 
Every  year  it  was  their  custom  to  unroof  their  tem- 
ple, and,  by  their  united  labours,  to  recover  it  again 
before  sun-set ;  dui-ing  wliich  ceremony,  if  any  one 
lost  or  dropped  her  burthen,  she  was  torn  to  pieces 
by  the  rest,  and  her  limbs  carried  round  the  sacred 
place  in  BacchanaUan  procession." 

DRUM  (Sacred),  an  instrument  of  magical  in- 
cantation formerly  in  use  among  the  native  Lapland- 
ers. It  was  made  of  the  body  or  tnmk  of  a  pine  or 
hollow  birch-tree,  which  could  be  found  only  in  par- 
ticular spots,  and  every  part  of  which,  both  trunk 
and  branches,  had  the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  be- 
ing inflected  naturally  from  the  right  to  the  left.  Tlie 
drum  was  constructed  of  one  entire  piece  of  wood, 
hollowed  out  in  the  middle.  The  upper  part,  which 
was  flat,  was  covered  with  skin,  and  the  lower  part, 
which  was  convex,  was  so  constructed,  that,  after  they 
made  two  long  openings  in  it,  the  sohd  wood  between 
served  as  a  handle.  The  rims  which  kept  the  skin 
tight  in  a  kind  of  circular  form,  were  not  absolutely 
round,  but  rather  oval.  Upon  this  skin  thus  stretched 
on  the  head  of  the  drum,  the  Laplanders  painted 
various  figures  in  red,  which  seemed  to  be  of  a  some- 
what hieroglyphical  character.  These  drums  were 
not  all  made  of  the  same  pattern.  Li  order  to  ren- 
der them  complete  and  adapted  for  magical  purposes, 
there  was  appended  to  them  a  large  copper  ring,  to 
which  they  fastened  several  others  of  a  smaller  size. 
These  rings,  also,  varied  in  construction,  sometimes 
consisting  of  a  very  thick  plate  of  copper,  with  a 
square  hole  in  the  middle,  and  with  small  brass 
chains,  which  hung  down  instead  of  rings,  and  met 
together  in  a  circle  ;  at  other  times  consisting  of  a 
brass  ring,  with  a  small  round  plate  of  brass  sus- 
pended to  it  by  several  small  chains.  The  hammer 
with  which  the  drum  was  beaten  was  made  from  the 
horn  of  a  rein-deer. 

The  sacred  drum  was  lield  in  extraordinary  vener- 
ation by  tlie  Laplanders  in  former  times,  though  such 
an  instrument  is  no  longer  in  use.  By  it  they  dis- 
covered secrets,  cured  diseases,  and  performed  many 
wonderful  deeds.  Its  efficacy  was  with  them  cer- 
tain and  undoubted.  It  was  not,  however,  by  the 
noise  of  the  drum  when  beaten,  but  by  the  motion 
which  was  thereby  caused  in  the  rings,  and  the  pe- 
culiar positions  which,  in  consequence  of  the  vibra- 
tion, the  rings  assumed,  tliat  they  professed  to  inter- 
pret tlie  secrets  of  futurity.  So  great  was  the 
importance  which  they  attached  to  the  drum,  that 
no  family  accounted  its  household  equipment  com- 
plete without  this  necessary  article  of  furniture,  and 
it  at  any  time  the  family  changed  their  residence, 
'he  drum  was  the  last  thing  removed  from  the  pre- 


mises, and  was  only  conveyed  to  its  new  quartere 
after  the  whole  fiimily  had  quitted  the  house.  Nof 
was  any  one  allowed  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  sa- 
cred instrument  but  the  master  of  the  house  himself, 
and  in  candying  it  away  to  his  new  abode,  he  must 
needs  select  the  most  private  and  unfrequented  roads, 
for  the  Laplanders  believed  that  if  any  female,  whe- 
ther maiTied  or  unmarried,  should  happen  within 
three  days  to  pass  along  the  same  road,  she  would 
either  die  upon  the  spot,  or  some  fatal  disaster  would 
befall  her,  unless  it  were  averted  by  the  gift,  on  her 
part,  of  a  brass  ring  presented  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  for  the  service  of  the  sacred  drum. 

In  his  magical  consultations  with  the  drum,  the 
Laplander  and  all  who  joined  him  assumed  a  kneeling 
posture,  which  they  regarded  as  only  decent  and  be- 
coming in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  utensil.  Tlie 
orduiaiy  mode  in  which  they  used  this  venerated  arti- 
cle is  thus  described  by  Picart,  in  his  '  Religious  Cer- 
emonies of  all  Nations:'  "In  order  to  know,  for 
instance,  the  transactions  of  any  foreign  country,  one 
of  the  operators  beats  the  drum,  in  the  following 
manner :  '  He  first  lays  a  large  quantity  of  brass  rings 
linked  together,  with  several  small  brass  chains,  upon 
that  particular  place  where  the  sun  is  delineated.  Then 
he  beats  the  drum,  in  such  a  manner  with  his  horn 
hammer,  or  stick,  that  the  rings  are  put  in  mo- 
tion. During  this  action,  he  sings  very  distinctly 
a  song,  which  in  the  language  of  Lapland  is  called 
Jonke,  and  all  the  natives  that  are  present,  both  men 
and  women,  add  their  respective  songs,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Deuvra.  The  words 
which  they  utter  are  so  distinct,  that  they  nominate 
the  very  place  of  which  they  want  some  secret  intel- 
ligence. After  he  has  beat  the  drum  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  he  raises  it  to  his  head,  and  then 
drops  instantly  down  upon  the  ground,  like  one  fallen 
fast  asleep,  or  into  a  trance.  His  senses  are  all 
lost,  his  pulse  ceases  to  beat,  and  he  is,  in  short,  a 
dead  man  to  aU  outward  appearance  ;  from  whence 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  soul  of  the  magi- 
cian actually  abandoLS  his  body  for  a  time,  and, 
through  the  assistance  of  some  invisible  spirits,  is 
conveyed  to  those  very  countries,  of  which  they 
want  such  intelligence  as  before-mentioned.  Whilst 
the  officiating  Laplander  is  in  this  situation,  tliis 
state  of  insensibility,  he  is  notwithstanding,  we 
are  told,  in  such  extremity  of  pain,  that  the  sweat 
runs  down  his  face  and  all  over  his  body.  Mean- 
while the  whole  assembly  contiuue  singing,  till  he 
returns  from  his  reverie  to  his  perfect  senses.  For 
should  they  cease,  or  endeavour  to  awake  him  by 
the  least  touch  imaginable,  the  magician,  as  we  are 
further  told,  would  inevitably  die.  And,  in  all 
probability,  that  is  the  reason,  why  they  take  s 
more  than  ordinary  care  at  such  a  time,  to  prevent 
flies,  or  insects  of  any  other  kind,  from  settling  near 
liim.  When  he  is  perfectly  awake,  and  come  to  him- 
self, he  gives  a  full  account  of  the  information  he  has 
received,  and  answers  all  the  interrogatories  of  the 
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•fhole  asseiTibly.'  The  duration  of  this  ecstatic  slum- 
ber is  verv  uncertain  ;  but  it  never  lasts,  at  the  most, 
as  we  are  informed,  above  four  and  twenty  hours : 
the  conjuror,  however,  should  he  recover  liis  senses 
sooner  or  later,  always  produces  some  token  of  the 
tiling  or  country  inquired  after,  as  an  undeniable  tes- 
timony of  his  supernatural  abilities." 

One  of  the  most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the 
drum  was  consulted  was  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
seat  of  a  disease,  and  how  the  gods  might  be  most 
readily  induced  to  effect  its  removal.  If  the  rings 
turned  from  the  left  to  the  right  when  the  drum  was 
beaten,  the  omen  was  regarded  as  favourable,  being 
in  accordance  with  the  sun's  course  in  the  heavens  ; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  motion  of  the  rings  was 
from  right  to  left,  the  omen  was  looked  upon  as  un- 
favourable, and  portending  calamities  or  misfortunes 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Even  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions,  the  Laplander  was  wont  to  consult  the 
drum,  were  it  only  to  a.scerfain  whether  the  day  was 
to  be  lucky  or  unlucky,  whether  the  chase  was  to  be 
successful  or  otherwise,  or  whether  the  journey  on 
which  he  was  about  to  start  was  to  be  prosperous  or 
disastrous.  The  superstitious  practices  which  we 
have  thus  sketched  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in 
Lapland,  having  disappeared  before  the  light  of  Chris- 
tianity and  advancing  civilization.  See  Lapland- 
ers (Religion  of). 

DRUZES,  a  heretical  Mohammedan  sect  which 
arose  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  mountains  of  Syria.  They  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  districts  of  Lebanon,  north  of  the  Metawi- 
LAll  (which  see),  and  south  of  the  Makomtes  (which 
sec),  with  whom,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
have  become  commingled.  Dr.  Wilson  alleges  that 
they  are  also  to  be  foiuid  in  considerable  numbers  in 
Wiidi-et-Teim,  in  Jebel-IIaurAn,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus.  As  a  sect  they  are  descend- 
ed from  the  Carmathians  (which  see),  and  their 
origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  propagation  of  the  ex- 
travagant doctrines  of  the  fanatical  Caliph  El-Hakim 
of  the  Fatimite  race.  This  tyrannical  ruler  was 
alarmed  by  an  insurrection  of  the  orthodox  Mussul- 
mans of  Egypt,  headed  by  an  obscure  water-carrier 
of  Cairo,  who  pretended  to  be  sprung  from  the  Om- 
miade  family.  After  a  long  and  severe  contest,  the 
impostor  was  conquered,  and  was  made  prisoner. 
The  caliph  devi.sed  a  new  and  singular  mode  of  put- 
ting him  to  death  ;  he  ordered  lum  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  a  camel,  and  led  through  the  streets  of 
Cairo,  while  an  ape,  trained  for  the  purpose,  beat  his 
head  with  a  stone  until  lite  was  extinct.  From  this 
time  El-Hakira  became  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the 
orthodox  Mohammedans,  and  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad.  He  was  a.'ssisted  bv  two 
Persian  disciples  equally  zealous  with  himself,  llam- 
zahand  Ed-Derazi,  from  the  latter  of  whom  comes  the 
name  Deruz,  their  proper  Arabic  appellation,  whence 
the  term  Druzes  is  said  to  have  been  derived.  For 
a  long  time  considerable  obscurity   hung  over  the 


tenets  of  this  singular  sect,  but  of  late  years  tolera- 
bly correct  information  has  been  obtained  from 
several  authors,  who  have  made  careful  investiga- 
tions into  this  somewhat  mysterious  subject.  De 
Sacy,  in  his  '  Exposd  de  la  Religion  des  Druzes,' 
gives  the  following  summary  of  this  singular  sect : 
"To  acknowledge  only  one  God,  without  seeking  to 
penetrate  the  nature  of  his  being  and  of  his  attributes  ; 
to  confess  that  he  can  neither  be  comprehended  by 
the  senses,  nor  defined  by  words ;  to  believe  that  the 
Divinity  has  shown  itself  to  men  at  different  epochs, 
imder  a  human  form,  without  participating  in  any  of 
the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  of  humanity  ;  that 
it  has  shown  itself  at  last,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  age  of  the  Hejira,  under  the  figure  of  Hakim 
Biamr- Allah  ;  that  that  was  the  last  of  his  manifes- 
tations, afterwhich  there  is  none  other  to  be  expected; 
that  Hakim  disappeared  in  the  year  411  of  the  He- 
jira, to  tiy  the  faith  of  his  servants,  to  give  room  for 
the  apostacy  of  h)-pocrites,  and  of  those  who  had 
only  embraced  the  true  religion  from  the  hope  of 
worldly  rewards  ;  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  ap- 
pear again,  full  of  glory  and  of  majesty,  to  triumph 
over  all  his  enemies,  to  extend  his  empire  over  all 
the  earth,  and  to  make  his  faithful  worshippers  happy 
for  ever ;  to  beheve  that  Universal  Intelligence  is 
the  first  of  God's  creatures,  the  only  direct  produc- 
tion of  his  omnipotence  ;  that  it  has  appeared  upon 
the  earth  at  the  epoch  of  each  of  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divinity,  and  has  finally  appeared  since  the 
time  of  Hakim  under  the  figure  of  Hamza,  son  of 
Ahmed  ;  that  it  is  by  his  ministry  that  all  the  other 
creatures  have  been  produced ;  that  Hamza  only 
possesses  the  knowledge  of  all  truth,  that  he  is  the 
prime  minister  of  the  true  religion,  and  that  he  com- 
municates, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  other  minis- 
ters and  with  the  faithful,  but  in  ditTerent  proportions, 
the  knowledge  and  the  grace  which  he  receives 
directly  from  the  Divinity,  and  of  which  he  is  the 
sole  channel ;  that  he  only  has  immediate  access  to 
God,  and  acts  as  a  mediator  to  the  other  worship- 
pers of  the  Supreme  Being ;  acknowledging  that 
Hamza  is  he  to  whom  Hakim  will  confide  his  sword, 
to  make  his  religion  triumph,  to  conquer  all  his 
rivals,  and  to  distribute  rewards  and  punishments 
according  to  the  merits  of  each  one ;  to  know  the 
other  ministers  of  religion,  and  the  rank  which  be- 
longs to  each  of  them  ;  to  give  to  each  the  obedience 
and  the  submission  which  is  their  due ;  to  confess 
that  every  soul  has  been  created  by  the  Universal 
Intelligence ;  that  the  number  of  men  is  always  the 
same,  and  that  souls  pass  successively  into  different 
bodies  ;  that  they  are  raised  by  their  attachment  to 
truth  to  a  superior  degree  of  excellence,  or  are  de- 
graded by  neglecting  or  giving  up  religious  medita- 
tion ;  to  practise  the  seven  commandments  which 
the  religion  of  Hamza  im|ioses  upon  its  followers, 
and  which  principally  exacts  from  them  the  obser- 
vance of  truth,  (harity  towards  their  brethren,  the 
renunciation  of  their  former  religion,  the  most  entire 
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resignation  and  submission  to  the  will  of  God ;  to 
•lonfess  tliat  all  preceding  religions  have  only  been 
types  more  or  less  perfect  of  true  religion,  that  all 
tlieir  ceremonial  observances  are  only  allegories, 
and  that  the  manifestation  of  true  religion  requires 
tlie  abrogation  of  every  other  creed.  Such  is  the 
abridgment  of  the  religious  system  taught  in  tlie 
books  of  the  Druzes,  of  which  Hamza  is  tlie  author, 
and  whose  followers  are  called  Unitarians." 

Mohammed  bcii  Ishmael  Kd-Derazin  was  an  ar- 
dent apostle  of  the  fanatic  Hakim,  who,  in  addition 
to  his  other  absurdities,  had  actually  claimed  to  be 
regarded  as  a  divinity.  This  impious  pretension 
was  suiiported  by  Ed-Derazin,  who  asserted  that 
Hakim  was  an  incarnation  of  tlie  invisible  Imam. 
Hamza  was  the  most  active  missionary  of  the  new 
creed ;  he  declared  that  Mohammed  knew  nothing 
but  the  literal  interpretation  of  what  was  revealed, 
while  El  Hakim  was  acquainted  with  the  allegorical 
sense,  whicli  was  perfect  and  true  wisdom.  The 
principal  points  in  which  the  Druzes  dilTer  from  the 
Other  Mohammedan  sects,  are  the  authority  they 
«ttribute  to  El  Hakim,  and  their  reverence  for  a 
charter  of  faith  which  he  is  said  to  have  bequeatlied 
to  his  followers.  This  cliarter  was  found  suspended 
in  one  of  the  mosques  after  the  death  of  El  Hakim, 
and  it  is  lield  in  greater  veneration  among  the  Druzes 
than  the  Koran.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though 
this  singular  people  profess  to  be  Mohammedans, 
and  to  believe  in  the  Koran,  so  far  are  they  from 
reverencing  Mohammed  as  a  prophet,  that  they  never 
pronounce  his  name  witliout  cursing  his  memory. 
"  We  are  those,"  say  they,  "  who  have  been  put  in 
possession  of  the  faitli,  after  tlie  religion  of  Moham- 
med, tlie  son  of  Abdallah :  may  the  malediction  of 
the  Lord  be  upon  him."  They  are  partial  to  the 
name  of  Unitarians,  asserting  that  they  alone  rightly 
understand  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity.  In 
regard  to  El  Hakim,  whom  they  chiefly  venerate, 
they  expect  his  return  in  a  short  time,  if  it  so  pleases 
him,  and  tliat  lie  will  reign  with  his  followers  upon 
the  earth  through  ages  of  ages,  when  those  who  now 
refuse  to  own  him  sliall  be  subjected  to  his  sway, 
cast  into  chains,  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute, 
and  forced  to  wear  distinctive  marks  upon  their  dress. 
By  the  zeal  of  Hamza,  the  new  doctrines  were  rapid- 
ly spread  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  along  the  coast  of 
Syria,  but  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  raised 
against  them  by  the  orthodox  Mohammedans,  the 
Druzes  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
where  on  tlie  range  of  the  Anti-Libanus  there  are 
found,  by  tlie  most  recent  accounts,  fully  200,000  of 
them. 

The  religion  of  the  Druzes,  as  far  as  it  has  yet 
been  discovered,  is  a  system  of  Deism  mingled  with 
occasional  traces  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Mo- 

iiammedanism.     They  practise  neither  circumcision, 
prayer,  nor  fasting ;  they  drink  wine,  eat  swine's 

flesh,   and   marry   within    the  prohibited    degrees. 

I'hey  wear  a  white  turban  as  an  emblem  of  purity. 


All  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  are  studiously- 
enveloped  in  mystery;  their  mosques  are  isolated, 
built  usually  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  none  but  the 
initiated  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  their  wor.ship. 
In  their  sanctuaries  the  veiled  figure  of  a  calf  is  reli- 
giously kept,  which  they  regard  as  the  symbol  of 
the  invisible  Imam ;  this  is  rarely  uncovered,  and 
never  but  to  those  who  have  obtained  the  higher  de- 
grees in  the  faith.  The  initiated  are  bound  to  main- 
tain the  most  inviolable  secrecy  ui  reference  to  reli 
gious  matters,  more  especially  as  to  their  master  El 
Hakim.  The  strict  rule  which  they  have  laid  down 
on  this  point  is,  that  "  whosoever  shall  betray  the 
least  of  those  secrets  shall  be  slain  without  mercy 
in  the  public  assembly  of  the  Druzes  as  an  apos- 
tate." 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  the  Druzes  are 
briefly  described  by  Niebuhr  in  his  '  Travels  in  Ara- 
bia,' &c.  "  The  Druzes,"  he  says,  "  are  divided  into 
Akals,  that  i«  to  say,  Eccle.'iiasticB ;  and  Djahels  or 
Seculars.  The  Ecclesiastics  are  dependent  upon 
three  Akals,  who  are  Sheiks  among  them ;  of  whom 
one  dwells  in  the  district  Arkub,  the  second  in  the 
district  Tschuf  el  Heite,  and  the  third  in  the  district 
Hasbeia.  The  Akals  are  distinguished  from  the  Se- 
culars by  their  white  dress.  They  liave  generally 
good  houses  on  the  hills ;  and,  judging  by  those  few 
which  I  saw  on  the  road  from  Saide  to  Damascus,  it 
seems  to  me  that  they  have  not  chosen  the  worst 
situations.  On  Thursday  evening,  which  among  the 
Orientals  is  called  the  night  of  Friday,  they  assemble 
in  the  house  of  one  or  other  of  their  fraternity,  to 
perform  their  worship  and  pray  for  the  whole  nation  : 
the  wives  of  Ecclesiastics  may  be  present,  but  they 
do  not  admit  Seculars,  not  even  a  Sheik  or  an  Emir. 
They  despise  all  employments  of  honour  in  the  world 
— but  perhaps  in  this  they  make  a  virtue  of  neccs 
sity — for,  on  the  return  of  Hakim,  they  hope  to  ba 
kings,  viziers,  and  pachas.  They  do  not  marry  the 
daughters  of  Seculars ;  and  they  even  carry  their 
aversion  to  the  property  of  the  great  so  far,  as  not 
to  eat  with  the  Sheiks  and  Emirs  of  their  own  na- 
tion. Akals  eat  only  with  Akals;  and  with  the 
peasants  and  other  poor  people,  who  they  are  certain 
eam  their  bread  by  labour."  Burckhardt  also  throws 
further  light  upon  the  subject  in  his  '  Travels  in  Sy- 
ria.' "  It  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  them,"  he  tells 
us,  "  to  adopt  the  religious  practices  of  the  country 
in  which  they  reside,  and  to  profess  the  creed  of  the 
strongest ;  hence,  they  all  profess  Islamism  in  Syria ; 
and  even  those  who  have  been  baptized,  on  account 
of  their  alliance  with  the  Shehab  family,  still  prac- 
tise the  exterior  forms  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  assertion  that  the  Druzes  go 
one  day  to  the  mosque,  and  the  next  to  the  church ; 
they  all  profess  Islamism :  and  whenever  they  mix 
with  Mohammedans,  they  perfonn  the  rites  prescrib- 
ed by  their  religion.  In  private,  however,  they 
break  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  cur.se  Mohammed,  in- 
dulge in  wine,  and  eat  food  forbidden  by  the  Koran. 
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'Hiey  bear  an  inveterate  hatred  to  all  religions  ex- 
cept their  own,  but  more  particularly  to  that  of  the 
Franks,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  current 
among  them,  tliat  tlie  Europeans  will  one  day  over- 
throw their  commonwealth." 

Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  '  Lands  of  the  Bible,'  gives  the 
substance  of  a  catechism  used  among  the  Druzes  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  and  the  doctrines  wliich 
it  contains  are  in  complete  conformity  with  the  views 
which  we  have  given  of  their  system  of  religion — a 
system  wliich  simply  substitutes  El  Hakim  for  Mo- 
hammed, and  a  vague  unsatisfiictory  Deism  for  all 
that  the  Koran  contains  of  Christianity. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  may  notice  a  pecu- 
liarity of  dress  among  the  female  Druzes,  mentioned 
by  various  travellers  in  Palestine.  Messrs.  Bonar 
and  M'Cheyne  thus  describe  it :  "  In  the  streets  of 
Beyrout,  it  is  common  to  meet  Druse  women  wear- 
ing the  tantour  or  'horn'  of  silver,  with  the  white 
veil  thrown  over  it.  It  is  far  from  being  a  gracefid 
ornament,  and  is  adopted  only  by  the  women  of  Le- 
banon. It  is  likely  that  this  fashion  was  boiTOwed 
originally  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  not 
that  any  such  fasliion  existed  long  ago,  to  which 
Scripture  refers.  Probably  the  truth  in  regard  to 
this  custom,  is  the  same  as  in  regard  to  several  prac- 
tices in  use  among  the  Abyssinians ;  they  have 
grafted  customs  on  a  literal  appliciition  of  Scripture 
expressions.  Such  passages  as  '  I  have  defiled  »«;/ 
/torn  in  the  dust,'  may  have  suggested  this  singular 
head-dress  to  the  people  of  Lebanon.  The  horn  to 
which  the  words  of  Scripture  refer,  was  simply,  as 
among  the  Greeks,  the  horn  of  animals,  that  being 
their  principal  weapon  of  defence,  and  therefore  the 
natural  symbol  of  power." 

DRYADS  (Gr.  drus,  an  oak),  inferior  female 
divinities  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  presided  over  trees. 

DRYOPS,  a  king  of  the  Dryopes,  who  were 
named  from  liim.  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped by  the  Asina:ans  in  Messenia,  as  an  ancestral 
hero,  and  as  a  son  of  Apollo.  A  festival  was  ob- 
served in  honour  of  this  deity  every  second  year. 

DUALISM,  that  system  of  ductrine  which  main- 
tains that  there  are  two  essential,  self-subsisting,  in- 
dependent principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  principle. 
Evil  is  thus  put  beyond  the  Divine  control,  having 
an  indejiendent  existence  out  of  God.  This  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Gnostic  here- 
sies. They  were  essentially  dualistic.  They  endea- 
voured to  explain  the  present  state  of  things  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  by  alleging  it  to  be  the  prodiict 
of  two  opposite  principles,  the  result  of  the  conmiix- 
lure  of  two  hostile  kingdoms.  This  peculiar  notion 
characterized  the  Syrian  as  distinguished  from  the 
.Alexandrian  Gnosis,  and  was  evidently  borrowed 
tVom  the  Parsic  or  ancient  Persian  system  of  Zo- 
roaster, which  maintained  Ahriman  and  his  king- 
dom to  be  equally  original  and  self-subsisting  with 
Ormuzd  and  his  kingdom.     (See  Abesta.)     This 


theory,  as  was  manifested  in  the  Manichean  sect, 
assumed  the  existence  of  an  active,  turbulent  king- 
dom of  darkness,  which  was  constantly  making 
inroads  on  the  kingdom  of  light,  and  thus  mixing 
the  light  with  the  darkness,  or  the  evil  with  the 
good.  This  system  of  Dualism  was  found  also  among 
the  Platonists  in  the  hyle  or  substance  of  the  corpo- 
real world  as  opposed  to  the  mundane  soul  animating 
the  universe.  "  The  most  essential  ditference."  says 
Neander,  "  between  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  the  one 
which  is  best  suited  also  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
their  distribution,  is  that  which  arises  from  their  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  divergence,  in  respect  to  what  con- 
stitutes the  peculiarity  of  the  Gnostic  view  of  the 
universe,  from  the  purely  Christian  view.  It  is  the 
Dualistic  element  carried  out  ; — by  virtue  of  which 
those  oppositions, — which  Christianity  exhibits  as 
conflicting  with  the  original  unity  in  creation,  as 
having  first  originated  in  the  fall  of  the  creature,  and 
oidy  to  be  removed  by  the  redemption, — these  oppo- 
sitions are  considered  as  original,  grounded  in  the 
very  principles  of  existence  ; — hence,  also,  as  being 
of  such  a  kind  that  they  could  not  be  overcome  by 
the  redemption  itself; — the  oppositions  between  a 
temporal,  e.irthly,  and  a  higher,  invisible  order  of 
things  ;  between  the  natural,  the  purely  human,  and 
the  divine.  This  opposition,  so  apprehended,  must 
be  extended  moreover  to  the  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  creation,  to  nature,  and  history.  Where  this 
opposition  generally  w'as  seized  in  its  most  sharp  and 
decided  form,  nothing  less  could  be  supposed  than 
an  absolute  opposition  also  between  Christianity  and 
the  creation — between  nature  and  history.  Chris- 
tianity must  make  its  appearance  as  an  altogether 
sudden  thing,  as  a  fragment  disconnected  from  every- 
thing else,  as  something  coming  in  wholly  without 
expectation.  According  to  this  view,  no  gradual 
development  of  the  Theocracy,  as  an  organically  con- 
nected whole,  could  be  admitted.  The  connection, 
also,  must  be  broken  between  Christianity  and  Ju- 
daism. And  all  this  becomes  concentrated  in  the 
form  of  relation  in  which  the  Demiurge  was  con- 
ceived to  stand  to  the  Supreme,  perfect  God,  and  the 
world  of  Eons.  Everything  depends,  then,  on  the 
circumstance,  whether  an  absolute  opposition  was 
made  to  exist  hei-e,  or  room  was  still  left  for  some 
sort  of  mediation.  It  is  manifest,  how  deejily  this 
ditference  must  affect  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  province  of  morals  and  religion." 

Dualism  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  the 
Basii.idians  (which  see),  which  ascribed  the  mix- 
ture of  the  Divine  element  with  matter  to  an  en- 
croachment of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  on  the  king- 
dom of  light.  But  not  only  did  Dualism  prevail  in 
various  Gnostic  systems,  it  also  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  principal  Oriental  systems  of  reli- 
gion. Thus  both  Budha  and  Brahra  are  represented 
as  under  the  necessity  of  jiassing  out  of  themselves 
into  manifestation.  Thus  springs  into  existence  the 
world  of  phenomena  or  appearances,  the  Maia  ot 
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illusion.  In  man  the  spirit  or  soul  retm-ns  back 
through  various  stages  into  tlie  pure  being  of  the 
Spirit,  tlie  Nirwana  of  the  Budhists,  or  absoi-ption 
into  Brakm  the  eternal  spirit,  tlie  supreme  felicity 
of  the  Brahmanists.  The  Manichean  dualism  was  an 
evident  combination  of  the  Zoroastrian  and  the  Bud- 
hist  systems. 

DUCHOBORTZI  (Slav.  Duch,  a  spirit,  and  hor- 
etz,  a  wrestler),  or  combatants  in  spirit,  a  sect  of  dis- 
senters from  the  Russian  (Greek)  church.  The 
origin  of  this  sect  has  never  been  fully  ascertained. 
They  themselves  allege,  when  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  that  the  first  persons  who  held  their  princi- 
ples were  the  three  Hebrew  youths  mentioned  in  Dan. 
iii.,  wlio  were  cast  by  Nebucliadnezzar  into  a  burning 
fiery  furnace,  because  they  refused  to  worship  the 
idolatrous  image  which  the  king  set  up.  No  re- 
cords exist  as  to  the  history  of  the  Duchobortzi ; 
none,  at  least,  have  been  made  public.  Tlie  late 
Count  Krasinski,  whose  knowledge  of  the  religions 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  was  very  extensive  and  mi- 
nute, was  of  opinion  that  they  are  a  continuation 
of  the  sect  of  the  Patarenes  (which  see),  who 
maintained  exactly  the  same  doctrine  about  the  fall 
of  the  soul  before  the  creation  of  the  world  as  the 
Duchobortzi  hold,  and  who  were  very  numerous  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  in  Servia,  Bosnia, 
and  Dalmatia,  but  of  whom  no  mention  is  made 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Whe- 
ther this  conjecture  be  well  founded  or  not,  the 
Duchobortzi  were  only  discovered  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  Russia. 
The  attention  of  the  government  was  particularly 
attracted  towards  them  by  the  conscientious  refu- 
sal of  the  members  of  the  sect  to  serve  in  the  army. 
This  resolution,  firmly  adhered  to,  drew  down  upon 
them  the  persecution  of  the  civil  authorities  during 
the  reigns  both  of  Catharine  and  Paul.  Complete 
toleration,  however,  was  afibrded  them  on  the  suc- 
cession of  Alexander  I.  to  the  throne  of  the  Czai's, 
and  they  were  freely  permitted  to  form  settlements 
in  the  south  of  Russia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo- 
lochna,  where  Dr.  Henderson  found  them  in  1822 
occupying  eight  villages,  besides  an  island  called  the 
Isle  of  Wolves. 

The  most  distinct  account  of  the  faith  of  the 
Duchobortzi  is  contained  in  a  memorial  which,  in 
the  time  of  their  persecution  under  Catharine,  they 
presented  to  Kochowski,  governor  of  Ekaterinoslav. 
It  runs  thus  :  "  God  is  only  one,  but  he  is  one  in 
the  Trinity.  This  holy  Trinity  is  an  inscrutable 
Being.  The  Father  is  the  Light,  the  Son  is  the 
Life,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Peace.  In  man  the 
Father  is  manifested  as  the  memory,  the  Son  as  the 
reason,  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  will.  The  human 
•oul  is  the  image  of  God ;  but  this  image  in  us  is 
nothing  else  than  the  memory,  the  reason,  and  the 
will.  The  soul  had  existed  before  the  creation  of 
the  visible  world.  The  soul  fell  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  together  with  many  spirits,  who  then 


fell  in  the  spiritual  world,  in  the  world  above ;  there- 
fore, the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  which  is  described  in 
the  Scripture,  must  not  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense  ; 
but  this  part  of  the  Scripture  is  an  image,  wherein  is 
represented,  firstly,  the  fall  of  the  human  soul  from  a 
state  of  exalted  purity  in  the  spiritual  world,  and 
before  it  came  into  the  world ;  secondly,  the  fall 
which  was  repeated  by  Adam,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  days  of  this  world,  and  which  is  adapted  to  our 
understanding;  thirdly,  the  fall  which,  since  Adam, 
is  spiritually  and  carnally  repeated  by  all  of  us  men, 
and  which  will  be  repeated  till  the  destruction  of  the 
world.  Originally  the  fall  of  the  soul  was  brought 
about  by  its  contemplating  itself,  and  beginning  to 
love  only  itself,  so  that  it  turned  away  from  the 
contemplation  and  love  of  God  ;  and  by  a  voluntary 
pride.  When  the  soul  was,  for  its  punishment, 
enclosed  in  the  prison  of  the  body,  it  fell  for  the  sec- 
ond  time  in  the  person  of  Adam,  through  the  guih 
of  the  seductive  serpent ;  that  is  to  say,  throng 
the  evil  corrupted  will  of  the  flesh .  At  present,  the 
fall  of  all  of  us  is  caused  by  the  seduction  of  tha 
same  serpent,  which  has  entered  into  us  througli 
Adam,  through  the  use  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  i.  e. 
through  the  pride  and  vain-gloriousness  of  the  spirit, 
and  the  lasciviousness  of  the  flesh.  The  consequence 
of  the  first  fall  of  the  soul  in  the  world  above  was 
the  loss  of  the  divine  image,  and  its  imprisonment  iii 
the  matter.  The  memory  of  man  was  weakened, 
and  he  forgot  what  lie  had  formerly  been.  His  rea- 
son became  darkened,  and  his  will  corrupted.  It 
was  thus  that  Adam  appeared  in  this  world  with  a 
faint  recollection  of  the  former  higher  world,  without 
a  clear  reason  and  just  will.  His  sin,  which  lay  in 
his  fall  repeated  on  the  earth,  does  not,  however,  de- 
scend to  his  posterity;  but  every  one  sins,  and  is 
saved  for  himself.  Although  it  is  not  the  fall  of 
Adam,  but  the  wilfulness  of  each  individual,  which  is 
the  root  of  the  sin,  no  man  is,  however,  exempt  from 
fall  and  sin,  because  every  one  who  comes  into  this 
world  liad  already  formerly  fallen,  and  brings  with 
him  the  inclination  to  a  new  fall.  After  the  fall  of 
the  soul  in  the  world  above,  God  created  for  it  this 
world,  and  precipitated  it,  according  to  his  justice, 
from  the  world  of  spiritual  purity  into  this  world,  as 
into  a  prison,  for  the  punishment  of  sin  ;  and  now 
our  spirit,  imprisoned  in  this  world,  is  sinking  and 
burying  itself  in  this  cauldron  of  elements  which 
ferment  in  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  soul  is  let 
down  into  the  present  life  as  into  a  place  of  purifica 
tion,  in  order  that,  being  clothed  with  flesh,  and  fol 
lo\ving  its  own  reason  and  will,  it  should  be  groimded 
either  in  good  or  evil,  and  thus  either  obtain  the 
forgiveness  of  its  former  guilt,  or  become  subject  to 
everlasting  pimishment.  When  the  flesh  is  formed 
for  us  in  tliis  world,  our  spirit  flows  down  upon  it 
from  above,  and  man  is  called  into  existence.  Our 
flesh  is  the  storehouse  into  which  our  soul  is  re- 
ceived, and  in  which  it  loses  the  recollection  and  the 
feeling  of  what  we  had  once  been  before  our  incar- 
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nation  :  it  is  the  thin  water  of  the  elements  in  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  this  world, — in  this  world  of  the 
Lord,  in  which  our  souls  must  be  refined  into  a  pure 
eternal  spirit,  which  is  better  than  the  former  one  ; 
it  is  the  cherub  with  the  tiery  sword,  who  bars  to  us 
the  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  to  God,  to  the  absorption 
in  his  Godhead ;  and  here  is  fullilled  on  man  that 
divine  destination,  'And  now,  lest  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  take  also  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and 
live  for  ever.' 

"  As  God  foresaw  from  all  eternity  the  fall  of  the 
goul  in  the  flesh,  and  knew  that  man  could  not  by  his 
ovm  strength  rise  from  this  fall,  the  Etemal  Love 
decided  to  descend  on  the  earth,  to  become  man,  and 
to  satisfy  by  its  sutlerings  the  eternal  justice. 

"Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  God  himself. 
It  must  be,  however,  observed,  that  when  He  is  con- 
Bidered  in  the  Old  Testament,  He  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Heavenly  Wisdom  of  God,  the  All-preser- 
ver, which  in  the  beginning  was  clothed  in  the  nature 
of  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  the  letters  and  wiit- 
ings  of  the  revealed  Word.  Christ  is  tlie  Word  of 
God,  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  book  of  nature  and 
in  the  Scriptures;  the  power  which,  through  the 
Sim,  miraculously  shines  upon  the  creation  and  in 
living  creatures, — which  moves  everything,  animates 
every  thing,  and  is  every  where,  in  innnber,  weight, 
and  measure.  He  is  the  power  of  God  which,  in  our 
ancestors,  as  well  as  now  in  ourselves,  acted  and  acts 
in  different  manners.  A\'lien  He  is,  however,  con- 
sidered in  the  New  Testament,  He  is  nothing  else 
tlian  the  Incarnate  Spirit  of  the  highest  wisdom, 
knowledge  of  God,  and  truth, — the  Spirit  of  love, 
the  Spirit  coming  from  above,  incarnate,  inexpressi- 
ble, holiest  joy,  the  Spirit  of  comfort,  of  peace  in 
fulness,  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  the  Spirit  of 
chastity,  sobriety,  moderation. 

"  Christ  was  also  man,  because  he  was,  like  our- 
selves, bom  in  the  flesh.  But  he  also  descends  into 
every  one  of  us,  through  the  annunciation  of  Ga- 
briel, and  is  spiritually  received,  as  in  Mary ;  He  is 
born  in  tlie  spirit  of  everj-  believer ;  He  goes  into 
tlie  desert, — namely,  into  the  flesh  of  the  same, — is 
tempted  by  the  devil  in  every  man,  through  the  cares 
of  life,  lasciviousness,  and  worldly  honours.  When 
He  waxes  strong  in  us,  He  speaks  words  of  instruc- 
tion ;  He  is  persecuted,  and  suffers  death  on  the 
cross ;  is  laid  into  the  grave  of  the  flesh ;  He  rises 
in  the  light  of  glory,  in  the  soul  of  those  who  suffer 
aflliction  to  the  tenth  hour ;  He  lives  in  them  forty 
days,  influences  all  love  in  their  hearts,  and  leads 
them  accordingly  towards  heaven,  and  brings  them 
upon  the  altar  of  glory,  as  a  holy,  true,  and  lovely 
sacrifice." 

The  Ducliobortzi  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but, 
like  the  Swedenborgians,  they  maintain  that  even 
the  plainest  historical  statements  of  tlie  Bible  have 
a  mysterious,  allegorical  meaning,  which  it  is  the  cx- 
duiive  privilege  of  their  sect  fully  to  understand. 


The  whole  of  religion  they  place  in  mystic  exercise* 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  external  rites  and  ceremonies 
"  On  our  urging  upon  them,"  says  Dr.  Henderson, 
"  the  importance  of  being  well  supplied  with  the 
Scriptures,  they  told  ub  we  were  much  mistaken  it 
we  imagined  they  had  not  the  Bible  among  them— 
they  had  it  in  their  hearts;  the  light  thus  imparted 
was  sufficient,  and  they  needed  nothing  more.  Every 
thing  with  them  is  spiritual.  They  speak  indeed  of 
Christ,  and  his  death  ;  but  they  explain  both  his  per- 
son and  sufferings  mystically,  and  build  entirely  upon 
a  different  foundation  than  the  atonement.  They 
make  no  distinction  of  days  and  meats ;  and  mar- 
riage, so  far  from  being  a  sacrament  with  them,  as  in 
the  Greek  church,  is  scarcely  viewed  as  a  civil  rite." 

Preferring  the  inward  to  the  outward  light,  this  sect 
have  always  been  ready  to  embrace  any  opinions 
which  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic  mind  might  suggest 
to  them.  At  one  time  they  were  called  by  the  gov 
ernraent  Ik-onobortsi,  because  they  rejected  the  use  of 
pictures  in  their  worship.  But  they  assume  to  them- 
selves the  name  of  Christians,  and  all  other  people  they 
denominate  men  of  the  world.  They  never  enter  the 
national  cluu-ches,  or  bow  before  tlie  pictures  in  the 
time  of  prayer;  they  neither  cross  themselves,  nor 
observe  the  appointed  fasts ;  they  neither  observe 
the  ordinance  of  baptism,  nor  that  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  They  have  no  stated  place  for  worsliip, 
nor  do  they  observe  any  particular  day  as  more  sacred 
than  another.  Their  meetings  are  often  held  in  the 
open  air,  in  two  circles,  the  one  of  men,  and  the 
other  of  women.  Dr.  Pinkerton,  whose  long  resi- 
dence in  Russia  renders  his  testimony  peculiarly 
valuable,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of 
their  meetings  :  "  Each  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  meetmg  in  his  own  house,  and  to  invite  such  o 
his  brethren  as  are  near  him  to  attend.  In  such 
meetings,  they  always  sup  together ;  and  should  the 
brother  in  whose  house  the  meeting  is  held  not  be 
able  to  provide  food  sufficient  to  entertain  his  guests, 
in  that  case  they  either  send  themselves,  beforehand, 
provisions  for  this  pm-pose,  or  bring  them  along  with 
them. 

"  Being  assembled,  they  salute  one  another ;  the 
men  salute  the  men,  and  the  females  the  females,  by 
taking  each  other  by  the  right  hand,  and  thrice  bow- 
ing and  kissing  one  another;  at  the  same  time  every 
one  pronounces  a  short  prayer.  These  three  bow« 
and  three  embraces,  they  perform  in  the  name  of  the 
three-one  God,  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  and  to 
the  rooting  out  of  pride.  They  take  each  other  by 
the  hand  as  a  mark  of  iheir  union  in  love,  in  calling, 
in  knowledge  of  judgment,  and  of  the  unseen  God, 
who  is  within  them. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  they  pray  one 
after  another,  sing  psalms,  and  explain  the  word  ol 
God;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  them  are  unable  to 
read,  most  of  this  is  performed  in  their  assemblieh 
extemporaneously.  They  have  no  ajipointed  prie.«is, 
but  confess  Jesus  Christ  alone  to  be  the  only  ju>t 
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holy,  pure,  undeliled  priest,  separated  from  sinners, 
and  exalted  above  tlie  heavens ;  lie  also  is  their  only 
Teacher.  In  their  assemblies  they  instruct  each 
other  from  the  Scriptures ;  every  one  speaks  accord- 
ing to  the  grace  given  him,  to  the  admonishing  and 
comforting  of  his  brethren.  Even  women  are  not 
excluded  from  this  privilege ;  for  they  say.  Have  not 
women  enlightened  understandings  as  well  as  men  ? 
They  pray  standing  or  sitting,  just  as  it  happens. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  they  again  embrace 
each  other  thrice,  as  at  the  beginning,  and  then  se- 
parate." 

The  readiness  with  which  the  Duchobortzl  em- 
brace any  novel  opinions  was  remarkably  exempliiied 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  An  indi- 
vidual named  Ivapustin,  a  discharged  non-commission- 
ed officer  of  the  guards,  joined  the  sect  at  their  settle- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Molochna.  By  his  talents, 
eloquence,  and  insinuating  manners,  this  man  obtained 
such  an  influence  over  the  minds  of  these  sectarians, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  a  prophet,  and  blindly 
submitted  to  all  his  dictates.  He  led  them  to  be- 
lieve in  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
other  strange  Oriental  notions,  such  as  that  "  the 
soul  of  every  believer  was  an  emanation  of  the  God- 
liead,  the  Word  made  flesh,  and  would  remain  upon 
earth,  but  change  its  body,  as  long  as  the  created 
world  was  to  exist ;  that  God  has  manifested  him- 
self as  Cla-ist  in  the  body  of  Jesus,  who  was  the 
wisest  and  most  perfect  of  men  that  ever  lived ;  and 
that,  tlierefore,  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  the  most  per- 
fect and  purest  of  all  souls ;  that  smce  the  time 
when  God  manifested  himself  in  Jesus,  He  always 
remains  with  mankind,  living  and  manifesting  him- 
self in  every  believer ;  but  the  individual  soul  of 
Jesus,  according  to  what  he  declared  himself,  saying, 
— '  I  shall  remain  with  you  to  the  end  of  tlie  days,' — 
continues  to  dwell  in  tliis  world,  changing  its  body 
from  generation  to  generation,  but  retaining,  by  a 
particular  dispensation  of  God,  the  memory  of  its 
former  existence ;  therefore  every  man  in  whom  the 
soul  of  Jesus  is  dwelling  knows  it.  During  the  flrst 
ages  of  Christianity  this  fact  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  the  new  Jesus  was  known  to  all.  He 
governed  the  cliurch,  and  decided  all  the  controver- 
sies about  religion.  He  was  called  the  pope ;  but 
false  popes  soon  usurped  the  throne  of  Jesus,  who 
has  retained  only  a  small  number  of  faithful  followers 
and  true  behevers,  accordmg  to  what  he  has  predict- 
ed himself,  that  many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen. 
These  true  believers  are  the  Duchobortzi ;  Jesus  is 
constantly  amongst  them,  and  the  soul  animates  one 
of  them.  Thus  Sylvan  Kolesnikof  (a  leader  of  their 
sect),  whom  many  of  your  old  people  have  known, 
was  a  real  Jesus ;  but  now  I  am  he,  as  true  as  hea- 
ven is  over  my  head,  and  the  earth  under  my  feet, — 
I  am  the  true  Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord.  Therefore 
fall  down  upon  your  knees  and  worship  me !' "  Such 
wag  the  credulity  with  which  these  simple  enthu- 
siasts listened  to  the  teaching  of  Kapustin,   that 


in  obedience  to  his  command,  they  forthwith  fell 
down  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him. 

Kapustm  thus  claimed  to  be  recognized  as  the  head 
of  the  sect,  at  least  tliat  portion  of  it  which  was  set- 
tled in  Taurida.  Having  confirmed  his  authority,  he 
established  a  perfect  community  of  goods  amongst 
his  followers,  and  for  a  time,  by  the  introduction  ot 
manufactures,  and  the  diligent  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  colony  was  remarkablj'  flourishing.  In  1814, 
Kapustin  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  making 
proselytes  from  the  national  church,  but  in  a  short 
time  he  was  liberated  on  bail.  He  established  a 
council  of  thirty  persons  for  the  government  of  the 
body,  twelve  of  whom  received  the  name  of  apostles. 
On  the  death  of  Kapustin,  the  council  elected  his  son 
as  his  successor,  a  youth  of  only  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  withal  weak-minded,  and  incapable  of  ruling. 
The  result  of  this  arrangement  was,  tliat  the  govern- 
ment of  the  community  rested  with  the  council,  who 
formed  amongst  themselves  a  secret  tribunal,  which 
in  some  way  or  other  dispatched  all  who  were  either 
guilty,  or  supposed  to  have  been  guilty  of  resisting 
their  authority.  In  this  way  about  four  hundred  indi- 
viduals unaccountably  disappeared.  The  government 
were  informed  of  it,  and  an  inquiry  was  commenced 
in  1834,  which  was  concluded  in  1839.  A  great 
number  of  dead  bodies  were  found,  some  of  which  were 
mutilated,  whilst  the  appearance  of  others  but  too 
plainly  indicated  that  they  had  been  buried  alive. 
In  consequence  of  the  horrid  disclosures  which  took 
place  at  this  time,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
emperor  Nicholas  in  1841,  ordering  that  all  the 
Duchobortzi  belonging  to  the  colony  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Molochna,  should  be  sent  into  the  Trans- 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  there  divided  into  separate 
settlements,  and  placed  under  a  strict  surveillance. 
In  consequence  of  this  order,  nearly  2,500  indivi- 
duals were  transported  to  the  Trans- Caucasian  pro- 
vinces, while  the  remauider  of  the  sect  conformed, 
outwardly  at  least,  to  the  established  church  of 
Russia. 

DUH'LHAJJA,  the  last  of  the  four  sacred 
months  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  month  on 
which  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  performed.  See 
Mecca  (Pilgrimage  to). 

DULCINISTS.    See  Apostolicals. 

DULIA,  an  inferior  kind  of  worship,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  Catholic  divines,  may  lawfully  be 
given  to  saints  and  angels.  They  distinguish  it 
from  Latria  on  the  one  hand,  which  must  be  given 
exclusively  to  God,  and  from  HyperduUa,  the  hom- 
age higher  than  Dulia,  which  is  due,  as  they  beUeve, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord.  See 
Adoratio.n. 

DU'LKAADA,  one  of  the  four  months  accounted 
sacred  by  the  Mohammedans.  This  month  is  sacred 
as  being  devoted  to  preparation  lor  the  pilgirmage 
to  Mecca. 

DUL-KAFFAJN,  an  idol  worshipped  by  tLe  an- 
cieiit  Arabians. 
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DULKEPHEL,  a  prophet  who,  according  to  the 
Arabic  legends,  existed  before  Christ,  and  wlio,  they 
»llege,  restored  20,000  persons  to  Ufe  at  one  time. 

DUXKERS,  a  sect  of  Gei-man  Baptists,  or  Breth- 
ren as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  wlio  emigrated  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  of  Xortli  America 
between  the  years  1718  and  1730.  Their  first  ap- 
pearance in  America  was  in  1719,  when  about  twenty 
families  lauded  in  Philadelphia,  but  as  they  scattered 
over  a  wide  range  of  country,  they  were  unable  to 
meet  together  for  public  worship,  and  would  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  indifference  as  to  religious  mat- 
ters, had  not  some  of  the  more  zealous  of  them 
formed  a  church  at  Germantown,  Penn.^ylvania,  in 
1723,  under  tlie  ministry  of  Peter  Becker.  This 
thurch  grew  rapidly  in  numbers,  and  in  a  short  time 
others  were  formed  on  the  same  principles.  Hitherto 
they  had  been  First  Day  German  Baptists,  that  is, 
they  held  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  Tlie  sect  had  sprung  out  of  the  Pie- 
tistic  controversy,  which  arose  in  tlie  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany  and  Holland  in  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. In  1708,  the  society  afterwards  called  Dunkers 
was  first  formed  in  Germany.  Driven  by  persecu- 
tion from  their  country,  some  took  refuge  in  Hol- 
land, and  others  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  while  the 
mother  church  removed  to  Friesland,  and  thence  to 
America. 

Soon  after  the  sect  of  the  Dunkers  had  estabhshed 
tliemselves  in  the  United  States,  a  church  connected 
with  the  body  was  formed  at  Mill  Creek,  in  Lancas- 
ter county.  To  this  community  belonged  Conrad 
Beissel,  a  native  of  Germany,  who,  on  studying  the 
lubject  of  the  Sabbath,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
llie  seventh  day,  not  the  first,  ouglit  to  be  observed 
as  sacred  to  the  Lord.  In  1725  he  published  a  tract 
in  support  of  his  opinions,  which  excited  no  small 
sensation  among  the  brethren  of  the  Mill  Creek 
church.  Beissel  thereupon  quitted  the  settlement, 
and  retired  to  a  solitary  place  in  the  same  county,  and 
being  joined  by  a  number  of  the  brethren  who  had 
embraced  his  opinions  on  the  Sabbath,  a  community 
was  formed,  which  adopted  the  seventh  day  or  Jew- 
ish Sabbath  as  the  day  set  apart  for  religious  exer- 
cises. Hence  the  sect  is  often  termed  the  German 
Seventh  Day  Baptisti. 

In  1733  a  kind  of  monastic  society  was  established 
by  Beissel  and  his  followers,  who  formed  a  small 
colony  in  a  sequestered  district  called  Ephrata. 
The  members  of  this  singular  body  adopted  the  dre-ss 
of  White  Friars,  consisting  of  a  long  white  robe 
reaching  down  to  the  heels,  with  a  sash  or  girdle 
lound  the  waist,  and  a  capuche  or  cowl  hanging  down 
over  the  neck.  All  who  entered  the  cloister  received 
monastic  names,  though  no  monastic  vows  were 
taken,  neither  were  they  under  a  superior,  all  the 
brethren  and  sisters  being  on  a  perfect  equality.    On 

C'ling  the  society  no  one  was  required  to  surrender 
property,  but  the  property  which  belonged  to  the 


society  by  donation,  or  by  the  labour  of  the  single 
brethren  and  sisters,  was  common  stock.  The  reli- 
gious principles  of  this  body  are  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Eahnestock  of  Bordentown,  Xew  Jersey. 

"  1.  TJiey  receive  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  o/ 
faith,  covenant,  and  code  of  laws  for  church  govern- 
ment. They  do  not  admit  the  Iciust  license  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Scri|itures,  and  especially  the 
New  Testament — do  not  allow  one  jot  or  tittle  to  be 
added  or  rejected  in  the  administration  of  the  ordi- 
nances, but  practise  them  precisely  as  they  are  in- 
stituted and  set  forth  by  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
word. 

"  2.  They  believe  in  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  the  trinity  of  the  Godhead ;  having 
unfurled  this  distinctive  banner  on  the  first  page  of 
a  hymn  book  which  they  had  printed  for  the  Society 
as  early  as  1739,  viz.:  'There  are  three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  'Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost :  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there 
are  three  that  bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and 
the  water,  and  the  blood ;  and  these  three  agree  in 
one.' 

"  3.  They  believe  that  salvation  is  of  gi'ace,  and 
not  of  works ;  and  they  rely  solely  on  the  merits 
and  atonement  of  Christ.  They  believe,  also,  thai 
that  atonement  is  sufficient  for  every  creature — that 
Christ  died  for  all  who  will  call  upon  his  name,  and 
offer  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  and  that  all  who 
come  unto  Christ  are  drawn  of  the  Father. 

"  4.  They  contend  for  the  observance  of  the  ori- 
ginal Sabbath,  believing  that  it  requires  an  authority 
equal  to  tlie  Great  Institutor  to  change  any  of  his 
decrees.  They  maintain  that,  as  he  blessed  and 
sanctified  that  day  for  ever,  which  has  never  been 
abrogated  in  liis  word,  nor  any  Scripture  to  be  found 
to  warrant  that  construction,  it  is  still  as  binding  as 
it  was  when  it  was  reiterated  amid  the  thunders  of 
Mount  Sinai.  To  alter  so  positive  and  hallowed  a 
commandment  of  the  Almighty,  they  consider  would 
require  an  explicit  edict  from  the  Great  Jehovah. 
It  was  not  foretold  by  any  of  the  prophets,  that  with 
the  new  dispensation  there  would  be  any  change  in 
the  sabbath,  or  any  of  the  commandments.  Christ, 
who  declared  himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  ob- 
served the  seventh  day,  and  made  it  the  day  of  his 
especial  ministrations;  nor  did  he  authorize  any 
change.  The  Apostles  have  not  assumed  to  do  away 
the  original  sabbath,  or  give  any  command  to  sub- 
stitute the  first  for  the  seventh  day.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  disciples  meeting  together  to  break 
bread  on  the  first  day,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pretext  for  observing  that  day,  is  simply  what  the 
seventh  day  jieoitle  do  at  this  day.  The  sacrament 
was  not  administered  by  Christ  nor  by  the  Apostles 
on  the  sabbath,  but  on  the  tirst  day,  counting  as  the 
people  of  Ephrata  still  do,  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing to  make  the  day. 

"  5.  They  hold  to  the  apostolic  baptism — believ- 
ers' baptism — and  administer  trine  iirmersion,  with 
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the  laying  on  of  hands  and  prayer,  while  the  recipient 
yet  remains  kneeling  in  the  water. 

"  6.  They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  at  night,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour ; — washing  at  the  same  time 
each  other's  feet,  agreeably  to  his  command  and  ex- 
ample, as  is  expressly  stated  in  the  13th  chapter  of 
the  Evangelist  John,  14th  and  15th  verses.  This  is 
attended  to  on  the  evening  after  the  close  of  the  sab- 
bath— the  sabbath  tenninating  at  smiset  of  the  se- 
venth day;  thus  making  the  supper  an  imitation  of 
that  instituted  by  Christ,  and  resembling  also  the 
meeting  of  the  Apostles  on  the  fii'st  day  to  break 
bread,  which  has  produced  much  confusion  in  some 
minds  in  regard  to  the  proper  day  to  be  observed." 

The  Dimkers  hold  that  celibacy  is  not  binding  on 
any  member  of  their  community,  but  that  it  is  to  be 
commended  as  a  virtue,  and  as  pecuUarly  conducive 
to  a  holy  life.  They  do  not  approve  of  a  salaried 
ministry,  as  they  are  of  opiniot  that  the  gospel  hav- 
ing been  sent  without  money  and  without  price, 
every  one  who  is  called  to  preach  tlie  word  should 
do  it  purely  from  love  to  the  cause.  But  although 
these  are  tlieir  avowed  opinions  as  to  the  support  of 
the  ministry,  they  ai'e  liberal  in  theii-  presents,  both 
of  money  and  goods,  to  those  who  are  over  them  in 
the  Lord.  Their  public  worship  is  conducted  in  this 
manner.  They  commence  with  a  hymn ;  then  fol- 
lows prayer,  the  congregation  kneeling ;  after  a  sec- 
ond hymn  the  minister  requests  one  of  tlie  brethren 
to  read  a  chapter  from  any  part  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  the  minister  now  expounds  tlie  chapter 
which  has  been  read,  and  he  is  followed  by  the  ex- 
horters  who  enforce  the  practical  lessons  contained 
m  it ;  any  of  the  brethren  or  single  sisters  may  then 
deliver  their  sentiments  on  the  points  which  have 
come  under  notice ;  after  which  the  service  is  closed 
with  prayer,  singing,  and  the  reading  of  a  psalm  in- 
stead of  the  benediction. 

The  followers  of  Beissel,  like  the  good  man  him- 
self, have  been  much  misrepresented.  They  studied 
the  strictest  simplicity  and  economy  in  all  their  ar- 
rangements, and  they  lived  together  in  social  com- 
munity, in  the  utmost  harmony  and  love.  Governor 
Penn  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Ephrata,  and  such 
was  the  high  respect  in  which  he  held  the  society, 
that  he  kindly  oft'ered  them  a  grant  of  live  thousand 
acres  of  land,  which  he  pressed  upon  their  acceptance 
as  a  Seventh  Day  Baptist  manor.  The  gift,  however, 
was  politely  declined  on  the  ground  that  large  pos- 
sessions might  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the 
society,  and  besides,  they  felt  that  it  was  unbecom- 
ing strangers  and  pilgrims  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
gains  of  this  world  and  the  accumulation  of  property. 

Beissel,  the  founder  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists, 
at  least  in  America,  died  in  1768,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Peter  Miller,  under  whom,  though  undoubtedly 
he  was  a  man  of  energy  and  perseverance,  the  so- 
ciety began  to  decUne.  Tlie  sect  still  exists,  though 
in  small  and  scattered  fragments,  which  are  chiefly 
found  tln'oughout  Pennsylvania.    They  acknowledge 


the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  They  keep  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath,  alleging  that  the  Sabbath  instituted 
in  paradise  has  never  been  aboUshed,  either  by  God 
himself,  or  by  Him  wlio  declares  himself  the  Lord  ot 
the  Sabbath.  They  administer  baptism  by  trije 
immersion.  When  the  person  is  kneeling  in  the 
water,  he  is  plunged  tliree  cimes  forward  under  water, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  ordinance  is  accompanied 
with  the  laying  on  of  hands  and  mth  prayer,  while 
the  person  is  yet  in  the  water.  None  but  adults  are 
baptized,  though  childi-en  of  belie\nng  parents  are 
received  into  the  church  by  the  laying  on  of  hands 
and  prayer,  for  a  blessing  upon  them  after  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  Matth.  x.  16.  They  practise  the 
washing  of  feet  before  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  they 
celebrate  in  the  evening,  as  being  the  time  at  which 
it  was  observed  by  our  blessed  Lord.  Open  com- 
munion is  the  rule  of  the  chm-ch,  no  person  being 
refused  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper  who  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  partake  of  it ;  and  this  practice 
they  support  by  appealing  to  the  Apostle  Paul, 
who  throws  the  responsibiUty  on  the  inchvidual  par- 
taker, when  he  says,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  "  But  let  a  man 
examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread, 
and  drink  of  that  cup."  In  every  thing  this  sect 
endeavour  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a 
literal  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  Clu-ist,  pre- 
cisely in  accordance  with  the  time,  manner,  and  cir 
cumstantial  details  of  their  original  institution. 

DURGA,  one  of  the  principal  forms  in  which  the 
consort  of  Shiva,  the  destroying  power  of  the  Hin- 
dus, has  been  manifested.  This  goddess  is  believed 
to  be  possessed  of  tremendous  power,  having  been 
endowed  with  the  distinctive  attributes  of  all  the 
gods.  She  is  usually  represented  with  ten  amis, 
each  of  them  supplied  with  a  warlike  weapon,  and 
thus  equipped,  she  stands  forth  as  the  champion  and 
defender  of  her  fellow  immortals.  It  was  by  an  act 
of  prowess,  the  conquest  of  a  giant  who  had  dispos- 
sessed the  gods  of  their  dominion,  that  she  obtained 
the  name  of  Durga.  The  details  of  this  mighty 
feat  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Duft'  in  his  '  India  and 
India  Missions : '  "In  remote  ages,  a  giant  named 
Durgi,  having  performed  religious  austerities  of 
transcendent  merit,  in  honoui-  of  Brahma,  obtained 
his  blessing,  and  became  a  great  oppressor.  He 
conquered  the  three  worlds ;  dethroned  all  the  gods, 
except  the  sacred  Triad ;  banished  them  from  their 
respective  heavens  to  Uve  in  forests ;  and  compelled 
them  at  his  nod  to  come  and  bow  down  and  worship 
before  him,  and  celebrate  his  praise.  He  abolished 
all  religious  ceremonies.  The  Brahmins,  through 
fear  of  him,  forsook  the  reading  of  the  Vedas.  The 
rivers  changed  their  courses.  Fire  lost  its  energy. 
The  terrified  stars  retired  from  his  sight.  He  as- 
sumed the  forms  of  the  clouds,  and  gave  rain  when- 
ever he  pleased;  the  earth,  through  fear,  gave  an 
abundant  increase ;    and  the  trees  yielded  floweri 
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and  fruits  out  of  season.  The  gods  at  length  ap- 
plied to  Shiva.  One  said,  lie  has  dethroned  nie ; 
another,  he  has  taken  my  kingdom,  —  and  thus 
all  the  gods  related  their  mislbrtunes.  Shiva, 
pitying  their  case,  desired  his  wife,  Parvati,  to  go 
Hnd  destroy  the  giant.  Slie  willuigly  accepted  the 
commission.  Durga  prepared  to  meet  her  witli 
»n  army  of  thirty  tliousand  giants,  who  were  such 
monsters  in  size,  that  tliey  covered  tlie  surface  of  the 
earth, — ten  millions  of  swift-footed  horses, — a  hun- 
dred milUons  of  chariots, — a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  millions  of  elephants, — and  soldiers  beyond 
the  power  of  arithmetic  to  number.  Parvati,  having 
assumed  a  thousand  arms,  sat  down  upon  a  moun- 
tain, coolly  awaiting  the  approach  of  her  formidable 
foes.  The  troops  of  the  giant  poured  their  arrows 
at  her,  thick  as  the  drops  of  rain  in  a  storm ;  they 
even  tore  up  the  trees  and  the  mountains,  and  hurled 
them  at  the  goddess  : — she  turned  them  all  away ; 
and  caused  millions  of  strange  beings  to  issue  from 
her  body,  which  devoured  all  her  enemies  except 
their  great  leader.  He  then  hurled  a  flaming  dart 
at  the  goddess ;  she  easily  turned  it  aside.  He  dis- 
charged another ;  this  slie  re.-isted  by  a  hundred 
arrows.  He  levelled  at  her  a  club  and  pike;  these, 
too,  she  repelled.  He  broke  oft"  the  peak  of  a  moun- 
tain and  threw  it  at  her ;  she  cut  it  into  seven  pieces 
oy  her  spear.  He  now  assumed  the  shape  of  an  ele- 
pliant,  as  large  as  a  mountain,  and  approached  the 
goddess ;  but  she  tied  his  legs,  and  with  her  nails, 
which  were  like  scimitars,  tore  him  to  pieces.  He 
then  arose  in  the  form  of  a  butValo,  and  with  his 
horns  cast  stones  and  mountains  at  the  goddess — 
tearing  up  the  trees  with  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ; 
siie  pierced  him  with  a  trident,  when  he  reeled  to 
and  fro.  Kenouncing  the  form  of  a  bufl'alo,  he  re- 
assumed  his  original  body  as  a  giant,  with  a  thou- 
sand arms,  and  weapons  in  each  ;  she  seized  him  by 
his  thousand  arms  and  carried  him  into  the  air,  from 
whence  she  threw  hira  down  with  a  dreadful  force. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  this  had  no  efl'ect,  she 
pierced  him  in  the  breast  witli  an  arrow ;  when  the 
blood  issued  in  streams  from  his  mouth,  and  he  ex- 
pired. The  gods,  tilled  with  joy,  immediately  re- 
ascended  their  thrones,  and  were  reinstated  in  tlieir 
former  splendour.  The  Brahmans  recommenced  the 
study  of  the  Vedas.  Sacritices  were  again  regularly 
performed.  Everything  resumed  its  pristine  state. 
The  lieavens  rang  with  the  praises  of  Parvati.  And 
tlie  gods,  in  return  for  so  signal  a  dehverance,  im- 
morlalized  the  victory  by  transferring  to  the  heroine 
the  name  of  Durga." 

This  goddess  is  extensively  and  most  enthusias- 
tically worshipped  throughout  Eastern  India.  The 
wealthy  natives  have  images  of  Durga  in  their  houses 
made  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  copper,  crystal,  stone,  or 
mixed  metal,  which  are  daily  worshipped.  Her  ten- 
armed  image  is  approached  with  the  most  profound 
Veneration.  On  either  side  are  usually  placed  unagcs 
of  her  two  sons,  wliich  are  worshipped  along  with 


her; — Ganesa,  the  god  of  wisdom,  represented  witli 
the  head  of  an  elephant ;  and  Kartikeya,  the  god  of 
war,  riding  on  a  peacock.  Around  the  image  of 
Durga  are  usually  represented  a  nmltitude  of  demi- 
goddesses,  the  companions  of  Durga  in  her  wars. 
This  female  divinity  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of 
thieves  and  robbers,  who  held  her  in  great  veneration. 
Hence  she  is  sedidously  worshipped  by  the  Dakoits, 
or  bandits  of  Bengal,  who  were  accustomed,  before 
setting  out  on  their  marauding  excursions,  to  propi- 
tiate Durga  by  the  promise  of  a  portion  of  their  spoil. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  annual  festivals  ot 
Bengal  is  held  in  honour  of  tliis  goddess.  See  next 
article. 

DURGA  PUJAH,  a  festival  celebrated  yearly  in 
September  among  the  natives  of  Eastern  India,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  DuROA  (see  preceding  arti- 
cle). It  extends  altogether  over  fifteen  days,  twelve 
of  them  being  spent  in  preparation  fur  the  last  three 
great  days  of  worship.  In  the  view  of  this  festival 
multitudes  of  images  are  made  of  a  composition  of 
hay,  wood,  clay,  or  other  hght  and  cheap  materials. 
They  may  be  made  of  any  size,  from  a  few  inches  to 
ten,  twelve,  or  even  twenty  feet  in  height,  but  most 
commonly  they  are  of  the  size  of  the  human  sta- 
ture. These  images  are  either  made  by  the  wor- 
shippers themselves,  or  purchased  from  professional 
image-makeis.  As  the  great  days  of  the  festival 
approach,  all  secular  business  is  suspended  both  in 
town  and  country,  by  land  and  by  water.  At  length 
the  sacred  festival  commences.  The  tii-st  part  of  the 
ceremony  consists  in  consecrating  the  images,  which 
is  done  by  one  or  more  Brahmans,  whose  services 
are  much  in  demand  on  this  important  occasion. 
Having  provided  himself  with  the  leaves  of  a  sacred 
tree,  and  other  necessary  articles  for  the  service,  he 
approaches  the  image  of  the  goddess,  and  with  the 
two  forelingers  of  his  right  hand,  he  touches  the 
breast,  the  two  cheeks,  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  of 
the  image,  at  each  successive  touch  giving  audible 
utterance  to  the  prayer,  "  Let  the  sijirit  of  Durga 
descend  and  take  possession  of  this  image."  He 
then  performs  various  ceremonies,  and  repeats  the 
muntras  or  mystical  verses,  at  the  repetition  of  whicli. 
as  is  firmly  and  universally  believed,  the  goddess 
comes  down  from  heaven  to  take  bodily  possession 
of  the  image.  Immediately  after  the  consecration  of 
the  images,  the  worship  commences,  and  is  continued 
with  numberless  rites  throughout  the  day.  In  the 
evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  principal  pujah  or 
worship  is  renewed  with  redoubled  ardour.  Tliis, 
liowever,  will  be  best  described  in  the  graphic  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  DulT.  "  He  (the  devotee)  enters  the 
hall ;  he  approaches  the  image ;  and  prostrates  him- 
self before  it.  After  the  usual  ablutions,  and  other 
preparatory  rites,  ho  next  twists  himself  into  a  va- 
riety of  grotesque  postures ;  sometimes  sitting  on 
the  floor,  sometimes  standing  ;  sometimes  looking  in 
one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another.  Then  fol- 
lows the  ordinary  routine  of  observancca; — sprink- 
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lings  of  the  idol  with  holy  water ;  rinsings  of  its 
mouth ;  washings  of  its  feet ;  wipings  of  it  with  a 
dry  cloth  ;  throwiugs  of  flowers  and  green  leaves 
over  it ;  adornings  of  it  with  gaudy  ornaments  ;  ex- 
halings  of  perfume  ;  alternate  tinklings  and  plaster- 
iugs  of  the  sacred  bell  with  the  ashes  of  sandal  wood  ; 
mutterings  of  invocation  for  temporal  blessings  ;  and 
a  winding  up  of  the  whole  with  the  lowliest  act  of 
prostration,  in  which  the  worshipper  stretches  him- 
self at  full  length,  disposing  his  body  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  at  once  to  touch  the  ground  with  the  eight 
principal  parts  of  his  body,  viz. — the  feet,  the  thighs, 
the  hands,  the  breast,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  eyes, 
and  the  forehead. 

"  After  numbers  have  thus  performed  their  wor- 
ship, there  succeeds  a  round  of  carousals  and  festi- 
vity. The  spectators  are  entertained  with  fruits  and 
sweetmeats.  Guests  of  distinction  have  atar,  or 
the  essence  of  roses,  and  rich  conserves,  abundantly 
administered.  Musicians,  with  various  hand  and 
wind  instruments,  are  introduced  into  the  hall. 
Numbers  of  abandoned  females,  gaily  attired,  and 
glittering  with  jewels,  are  hired  for  the  occasion  to 
exhibit  their  wanton  dances,  and  rehearse  their  inde- 
cent songs  in  praise  of  the  idol,  amid  the  plaudits  of 
surrounding  worshippers. 

"  Another  essential  part  of  the  worship  consists 
in  the  presentation  of  diflerent  kinds  of  ofl'erings  to 
the  idol.  These  ofl'erings,  after  being  presented  with 
due  form  and  ceremony,  are  eventually  distributed 
among  the  attendant  priests.  No  share  of  them  is 
expected  to  be  returned  to  the  worshipper;  so  that, 
on  his  part,  it  is  a  real  sacrifice.  Whatever  articles 
are  once  offered,  become  consecrated ;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  some  new  and  valuable  qualities  there- 
by imparted  to  them.  Hence  the  more  ignorant 
natives  often  come  craving  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
sacred  food,  to  be  carried  home  to  cure  diseases." 

The  sums  expended  on  the  celebration  of  the  Dur- 
ga  Pujah  festival  are  enormous,  and  almost  incredi- 
ble. At  the  lowest  and  most  moderate  estimate,  as 
Dr.  Dutf  mforms  us,  it  has  been  calculated  that  half 
a  million,  at  least,  is  spent  every  year  on  this  object 
in  Calcutta  alone.  This  festival  is  also  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  bloody  sacrifices  which  are  pre- 
sented to  it.  Hundreds  of  families  in  Calcutta  ofler 
scores  of  such  sacrifices,  many  of  them  hundreds,  and 
some  of  them  even  thousands.  The  scene  which  en- 
sues on  these  occasions  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Dufl": 
"  After  the  worship,  and  the  offerings  and  the  dan- 
cings in  honour  of  the  goddess  have  been  concluded, 
the  votaries  proceed  after  midnight  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  animals  in  sacrifice.  It  is  in  the  central  roof- 
less court  or  area  of  the  house  that  tlie  process  of 
slaughter  is  usually  carried  on.  There  a  strong  up- 
right post  is  fastened  in  the  ground,  excavated  at  the 
top  somewhat  like  a  double  pronged  fork.  lu  this 
excavation  the  neck  of  the  victim  is  inserted,  aiul 
made  fast  by  a  transverse  pin  above.  Close  at  hand 
•tands  the  hired  executioner,  usually  a  blacksmith, 


with  his  broad  heavy  axe.  And  woe  be  to  him  if  he 
fail  in  severing  the  head  at  one  stroke !  Such  failure 
would  betide  ruin  and  disgi-ace  to  himself,  and  entail 
the  most  frightful  disaster  on  liis  employer  and  fa- 
mily. 

"  Each  animal  is  duly  consecrated  by  the  officiat- 
ing Brahman,  who  marks  its  horns  and  forehead 
with  red  lead, — sprinkles  it,  for  the  sake  of  purify- 
ing with  Ganges  water, — adonis  its  neck  with  a 
necklace  of  leaves,  and  its  brow  with  a  garland  of 
flowers, — and  reads  various  incantations  in  its  ears, 
adding,  '  0  Durga,  I  sacrifice  this  animal  to  thee, 
that  I  may  dwell  in  thy  heaven  for  so  many  years.' 
With  similar  ceremonies,  each  sacrificial  victim, 
whether  goat,  sheep,  or  buffalo,  is  dedicated  and 
slain  amid  the  din  and  hubbub  of  human  voices.  The 
heads  and  part  of  the  blood  are  then  carried  in  suc- 
cession to  the  hall  within,  and  ranged  before  the 
image, — each  head  being  there  surmounted  with  a 
lighted  lamp.  Over  them  the  ofliciating  Brahman 
repeats  certain  prayers, — utters  appropriate  incanta- 
tions,— and  formally  presents  them  as  an  acceptable 
feast  to  the  goddess.  Other  meat-offerings  and  drink- 
offerings  are  also  presents  with  a  repetition  of  the 
proper  formulas.  And  last  of  all,  on  a  small  square 
altar  made  of  clean  dry  sand,  burnt-ofl'erings  of 
flowers,  or  gi'ass,  or  leaves,  or  rice,  or  clarified  but- 
ter, are  deposited — with  prayers,  that  all  remaining 
sins  may  be  destroyed  by  the  sacrificial  fire.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  answer  a  question  that  is  often 
asked,  namely.  What  becomes  of  the  flesh  meat  of 
so  many  animals?  Part  of  it  is  offered  on  the  altar 
as  a  burnt-sacrifice.  But  the  larger  part  of  it  always, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  whole,  is  devoured  as  food. 
The  Brahmans,  of  course,  have  their  choice  ;  and 
the  remainder  is  distributed  in  large  quantities  among 
the  inferior  castes.  As  it  has  been  consecrated  by 
being  offered  to  the  goddess,  it  is  lawful  for  all  who 
choose  to  partake  of  it." 

The  same  round  of  worsliip,  and  ceremonies,  and 
sacrifices  is  continued  for  two  days  and  two  nights 
more.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  the  grand 
ceremony  is  performed  of  unconsecrating  the  images. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  officiating  Brahman, 
who  dismisses  the  goddess  from  her  earthly  habita- 
tion by  means  of  various  rites,  and  sprinklings,  and 
incantations,  at  the  end  of  which  he  pronounces  a 
farewell  address  to  Durga,  when  all  present  unite  in 
bidding  her  a  sorrowful  adieu,  some  being  affected 
even  to  tears.  The  images,  no  longer  the  abode  of 
the  goddess,  are  now  carried  forth  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where,  after  various 
rites  and  ceremonies,  the  image-carriers  suddenly 
make  an  assault  upon  their  images,  violently  break 
them  in  pieces,  casting  the  broken  fragments  into 
the  depths  of  the  roUing  river.  Thus  terminates  one 
of  the  most  popular  festivals  of  the  superstitious 
Hindus. 

DUSCHAEA,  an  inferior  divinity  of  the  ancieul 
Arabians. 
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DUST  (Castin'o).  In  ancient  times  the  Jews 
were  accustomed  in  time  of  mourning  to  cast  flust 
upon  their  heads,  and  one  of  tlie  most  expressive 
modes  which  existed  among  them,  of  indicating  ex- 
treme affliction,  was  sitting  or  lying  in  the  dust.  In 
Sacred  Scripture  there  are  two  remarkable  instances 
of  casting  dust.  The  first  is,  that  of  Shimei,  who, 
when  David  fled  before  his  rebelHous  son,  showed 
his  liatred  of,  and  contempt  for,  him,  by  tlirowing 
stones  and  casting  dust  at  him.  Thus  we  read  in 
2  Sam.  xvi.  13,  "  And  as  David  and  his  men  went  by 
the  way,  Shimei  went  along  on  the  hill's  side  over 
against  him,  and  cursed  as  he  went,  and  threw  stones 
at  him,  and  cast  dust."  Another  instance  of  the 
same  kind  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 
The  Jews,  we  are  told,  seized  him  in  the  temple,  and 
had  nearly  put  him  to  death,  and  they  cried  out. 
Acts  ixii.  2,'5,  "  and  cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw 
dust  into  the  air."  This  behaviour  of  the  Jews  was 
in  complete  accordance  with  a  cu.stom  wliich  pre- 
vails in  almost  every  part  of  Asia  of  throwing  dust 
upon  a  criminal,  signifying  that  he  deserves  to  lose 
his  life,  and  to  he  cast  into  the  grave. 

DUTCH  REFOKMED  CHURCH,  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  a  wider  and  more  general  sense,  the 
"  Netherlands  Refonned  Churcli."  The  first  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  into  the  Low  Countries 
dates  no  further  back  than  the  seventh  centurv, 
when  a  presbyter  named  Willibrord,  an  Englishman 
by  birth,  commenced  a  mission  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Tope  in  the  Prankish  districts  of  Friesland.  This 
earliest  missionary  among  the  Frisians  was  accom- 
panied by  twelve  companions,  and  others  joined 
them  soon  after.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, Lambert  or  Landebert,  who  was  born  of  noble 
parents  at  Maestricht,  and  afterwards  became  bisho|i 
of  that  town,  and  who  is  said  to  have  done  much  for 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  these  quarters  in  con- 
nection with  Willibrord,  and  to  have  snfl^ercd  mar- 
tyrdom in  708  or  709.  Another  individual  to  whose 
labours  the  Netherlands  owe  much  in  the  infancy  of 
their  Christian  history,  was  the  holy  Romuld,  who 
was  either  a  Scotchman,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  an 
Anglo-Saxon.  Animated  by  ardent  missionarv  zeal 
he  settled  in  T.i0wcr  Germany,  took  a  share  in  the  la- 
bours of  Willibrord,  and  was  consecrated  a  bishop, 
but  without  a  fixed  see.  Romuld  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  church  of  Mechlin  and  its  patron 
saint.  To  give  a  firm  foundation  to  the  Christian 
church  which  had  now  been  commenced  in  the  Low 
Countries,  a  bishopric  was  established  in  the  ancient 
city  of  Wilten,  now  called  Utrecht,  to  whicli  AVilli- 
brord  was  ordained  at  Rome.  The  fame  of  Willi- 
brord's  success  in  these  regions  was  soon  spread 
abroad,  and  a  warm  interest  excited.  Among  others 
IJishop  Wulfram  of  Sens  resolved  to  visit  this  pro- 
mising scene  of  missionary  labour.  He  set  out 
accorilin2;ly,  accompanied  by  numerous  followers,  for 
Friesland,  where  he  baptized  many  of  the  people. 
The  Frisians  were  not  subject  to  the  Pranks,  but 


under  an  independent  mon.irch.  King  Radbod  pro 
fessed  himself  to  receive  baptism  at  the  hands  ol 
Wulfram,  but  before  the  rite  w.is  administered,  lie 
put  the  question  to  the  bishop,  whether,  when  he 
himself  entered  heaven,  he  should  find  his  predeces- 
sors there,  those  who  were  kings  before  him.  The 
ecclesiastic  replied,  th.it  those  who  Ii:id  died  without 
baptism  must  have  perished;  when  the  mon.arch  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  "  What  could  I  do  with  some  few 
poor  people  in  heaven  ?  I  shall  abide  by  the  reli- 
gion of  my  fathers."  The  efforts  of  Willibrord  with 
the  Prankish  king  proved  equ.ally  vain. 

R.adbod,  however,  who  had  thrown  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  tlio  conversion  of  his  people  to  th" 
Christian  faith,  died  in  719,  and  the  Frisians  be- 
came more  and  more  independent  of  the  Pranks. 
One  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  Willibrord  in  his 
missionary  work  was  a  man  of  rank  and  a  Christian, 
Wursing,  whose  surname  was  Ado.  This  zealous 
friend  of  the  good  cause  was  so  persecuted  by  Rad- 
bod and  his  ministers,  that  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
with  his  family  into  the  neighbouring  territory  of 
the  Pranks.  After  the  de.-vth  of  Radbod,  Charles 
Martell,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  presented  Wur- 
sing with  a  fief  on  the  borders  of  Friesland,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  native  province  that  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  advancing  the  Christian  cause 
among  liis  people.  He  settled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Utrecht,  .iiid  laboured  with  the  utmost  zeal  and 
activity  in  the  work  of  his  heavenly  Master.  Willi- 
brord continued  to  carry  on  his  work  as  bishop  of 
the  new  church  for  forty  years,  and  died  in  739  at 
the  age  of  eighty. 

The  Frisians,  after  the  death  of  Radbod,  had  em- 
braced Christianity  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the 
impulse  which  the  cause  then  received  was  not  a  little 
.tided  by  the  eflicient  assistance  which  Willibrord  ob- 
tained from  the  devoted  Boniface,  afterwards  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Germans  ;  and  so  anxious  was  the  aged 
bishop  to  secure  a  continu.ance  of  the  services  of  this 
laborious  missionary,  that  he  proposed  to  name  him  as 
his  successor.  The  proposal,  however,  was  declined, 
and  Honiface,  lu'ged  forward  by  a  strong  feeling  of 
duty,  transferred  his  labours  to  the  Germans,  among 
whom  he  was  eminently  successful.  But  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  earnest  self-denying  exertions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Germans,  Boniface 
seems  never  to  have  wholly  lost  sight  of  the  people 
amon;;  whom  he  had  first  laboured  as  a  mission.ary,and 
accordin;;ly,  when  he  had  so  far  accomplished  his 
work  that  he  bad  established  a  Christian  church  in 
Germany,  and  rendered  it  independent  of  his  personal 
support,  he  resolved,  thou;;h  now  advanced  iu  life,  to 
return  to  the  mission  in  Friesland.  His  wishes  in 
this  respect,  however,  were  for  a  time  in  danger  o( 
being  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of  Ilildegar,  the 
newly  appointed  bi.shop  of  Cologne,  who  urged  cei- 
tain  obsolete  pretensions  by  which  he  sought  to  ren- 
der the  diocese  of  Utrecht  dependent  on  his  autho 
rity.    These  objections  were  easily  answer?  d,  Utreclii 
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having  been  constituted  originally  by  Pope  Sergius 
as  a  metropolitan  see,  holding  directly  from  the 
Pope,  and  established  for  the  conversion  of  the  hea- 
then. The  controversy  on  this  point  being  speedily 
settled,  Boniface  set  out  for  Friesland,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  ending  liis  days  among  the  Frisians,  and 
with  this  view  he  carried  his  shroud  along  with 
him.  His  anticipations  were  soon  destined  to  be 
realized.  But  the  remainder  of  the  history  of  Boni- 
face we  give  in  the  language  of  Neander  :  "  With  a 
little  company  of  followers,  some  priests  and  some 
monks,  and  others  servants,  he  proceeded  along 
tlie  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  landed  on  the  shore  of 
the  Zuydersee,  benig  joined  in  Friesland,  by  his 
scholar,  Bishop  Eoban.  They  traversed  the  dis- 
trict ;  and  in  many  cases,  found  a  favourable  recep- 
tion, baptizing  tliousands  of  converts,  and  building 
new  churches.  Boniface  sent  many  of  those  whom 
he  had  instructed  and  baptized  back  to  their  homes, 
with  the  injunction,  that  they  should  meet  him  again 
on  a  certain  day,  to  receive  confinnation.  In  the 
meantime  he  pitched  his  tents,  and  encamped  with 
his  companions  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Burda,  not 
far  from  Dockingen.  It  was  on  the  iifth  of  June, 
in  the  year  755,  that  he  expected  the  return  of  his 
spiritual  children.  Early  in  the  morning  he  heard 
the  distant  sound  of  the  approaching  multitudes. 
Fidl  of  joy,  he  hastened  to  the  door  of  his  tent.  But 
he  soon  found  he  was  grievously  deceived.  The 
clang  of  weapons  indicated  that  the  crowd  was  rush- 
ing on  with  a  far  other  than  friendly  disposition. 
Many  of  the  heathens,  in  fact,  enraged  at  the  success 
of  Boniface  in  turning  their  countrymen  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  conspired  to  consecrate  this  day,  on 
which  so  many  were  to  be  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Christian  church,  as  a  day  of  vengeance  to 
their  gods.  The  lay  attendants  on  Boniface  wished 
to  defend  him  with  tlieir  weapons ;  but  he  forbade 
them.  Bearing  relics  in  his  hand,  he  quietly  awaited 
what  might  happen.  In  this  attitude  he  exhorted  his 
companions  not  to  fear  those  who  could  hurt  the 
body  only,  and  were  unable  to  harm  the  soul,  but 
rather  to  think  upon  the  unerring  promises  of  their 
Lord,  and  to  trust  in  him  who  would  soon  enrich 
their  souls  with  tlie  reward  of  eternal  glory.  Thus 
he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  seventy-tifth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  witli  him  fell  many  of  his  followers, 
among  whom  was  Bishop  Eoban." 

The  death  of  Boniface  at  such  a  time  was  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  missionary  cause  in  the  Low  Countries, 
but  he  left  behind  him  a  number  of  zealous  men  who 
had  imbibed  somewhat  of  his  earnest  spirit.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  the  Abbot  Gregory,  on 
whom  the  entire  management  of  the  mission  now 
devolved.  A  seminary  was  established  for  tlie 
education  of  youth,  and  a  missionary  school,  from 
which  missionaries  were  afterwards  sent  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Gregory  was  abundant  in  labours,  and 
through  his  instrumentality  Christianity  was  widely 
diffused  throughout  the  Netherlands.   He  lived  till  he 


was  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  laboured  as 
a  faithful  teacher  to  the  end.  He  died  in  A.  D.  781, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Aldrich,  who  was  consecrated 
bishop  in  Cologrje.  This  new  superintendent  of  the 
mission  in  Friesland  received  much  valuable  assist 
ance  in  his  work  from  Liudger,  a  pious  pupil  of  the 
Abbot  Gregory,  and  who  had  also  been  taught  in  the 
school  of  the  great  Alcuin  at  York.  For  seven  years 
did  Liudger  labour  as  a  presbyter,  more  particularly 
for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Frisians.  His 
missionary  work,  however,  was  suddenly  interrupted 
by  the  rise  of  the  Saxon  leader  Wittekind  against 
tlie  Prankish  government.  The  Saxon  was  success- 
ful in  his  enterprise,  and  heathenism  once  more  got 
a  footing  in  the  country.  The  Christian  churches 
were  now  reduced  to  ashes,  and  idol-temples  rose 
upon  their  ruins.  Tlie  prospects  of  the  mission  be- 
ing thus  unexpectedly  blighted,  Liudger  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino.  In  two  years  and  a-half  he  returned 
to  Friesland,  and  found  matters  entirely  changed 
Peace  was  restored,  and  the  Saxon  Wittekind  had 
submitted  to  baptism.  Liudger  now  renewed  his 
labours  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Emperoi 
Charles,  who  assigned  him  a  sphere  of  missionary 
work  around  Grbningen  and  Norden.  This  young 
man  continued  for  many  years  to  instruct  the  Fri- 
sians in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  and  with 
such  success  that  many  publicly  renounced  heathen 
ism  and  embraced  Christianity. 

Another  active  and  efficient  labourer  in  the  con- 
version of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries 
was  Willebad,  a  native  of  Northumberland,  the 
spliere  of  whose  missionary  work  was  the  district  ot 
Dockum,  where  Boniface  had  shed  his  blood  as  a 
martyr.  There  his  labours  were  attended  with  much 
success,  but  when  he  entered  the  district  of  Grbnin- 
gen, where  idolatry  still  prevailed,  the  people  were 
so  excited  by  his  discourses,  that  they  proposed 
to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
by  the  more  moderate  among  them,  that  they  should 
first  consult  the  gods  respecting  him  by  casting  lots. 
This  was  done,  and  the  decision  being  in  his  favour, 
the  life  of  the  missionary  was  spared.  Willebad 
next  proceeded  to  the  province  of  Drenthe,  where 
his  discourses  were  listened  to  with  attention  and 
respect,  but  some  of  his  followers,  in  their  zeal 
against  idolatry,  began  to  destroy  the  temples  of  the 
idols — an  act  which  so  enraged  the  heathen  that  they 
attacked  the  missionaries,  and  even  Willebad  him- 
self, who  would  have  been  killed  by  a  blow  aimed  at 
him  by  a  sword,  had  he  not  been  providentially  pro- 
tected by  the  leathern  thong  of  a  relic-bag  which 
hung  round  his  neck.  The  heathen  were  struck 
with  the  incident,  and  regarded  Willebad  as  imdei 
the  protection  of  some  superior  power.  Soon  afteJ 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  to  pre- 
side over  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Bremen.  He 
exercised  the  episcopal  office  for  only  two  years, 
when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  violent  fever  with  which 
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he  was  suddenly  seized  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
visitations  of  his  diocese.  He  died  on  the  eighth 
of  November  A.  d.  789. 

Christianity  had  now  obtained  a  footing  in  tlie 
Netlierlands,  and  tlie  churcli  had  assumed  a  standing 
as  an  organized  body  in  the  country,  under  tlie 
authority  and  obedient  to  the  behests  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome ;  and  although  Charlemagne,  in  the  exten- 
sive possessions  which  he  won  by  conquest,  asserted 
firmly  the  supreme  authority  of  civil  government  in 
religious  matters,  yet  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
clerg)',  in  process  of  time,  became  a  powerful  and 
independent  body.  During  the  tenth,  eleventli, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  whole  of  Bel- 
gium and  Batavia  was  divided  into  several  small 
dominions,  some  of  them  called  dukedoms  and  others 
countships,  owning  subjection,  part  of  them  to  the 
German  empire,  and  part  to  the  Prankish  kings. 
Utrecht  was  still  a  bishopric,  but  the  ecclesiastic 
who  held  the  office  exercised  civil  authority  not  only 
in  the  city,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  spiritual  office, 
but  also  in  Ovcryssel  and  Grbningen.  Towards  the 
cud  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  whole  of  what  after- 
wards became  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Burgundy ; 
and  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of  that  house 
tliese  provinces  rose  into  high  commercial  importance 
among  the  states  of  Europe.  Cliarles  the  Bold,  the 
last  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  in  his  anxiety  to 
enlarge  his  dominions,  rashly  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Switzerland,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle, 
and  as  he  died  without  leaving  male  issue,  Louis  XI. 
of  France  took  possession  of  Burgundy  in  1477. 
The  duke's  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  Maxi- 
milian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  HL,  who 
thereby  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  thus  the  grandson  of  Maria,  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  V.,  emperor  of  Germany,  became  sovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain, 
from  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

It  waK  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  that  the  re- 
ligious Reformation  which  had  commenced  in  Ger- 
many was  introduced  into  the  Netherlands,  and 
secured  for  itself  multitudes  of  adherents,  especially 
in  tlie  large  trading  cities.  These  provinces  were  at 
this  period  both  wealthy  and  prosperous,  and  CharleB, 
afraid  of  diminishing  the  ample  revenues  which 
flowed  from  tlience  into  the  imperial  treasury,  was 
unwilling  to  resort  to  severe  measures  with  a  view 
to  check  the  progi'ess  of  the  new  opinions.  To- 
wards the  clo.se  of  his  lite  he  formed  the  resolution, 
that  as  soon  as  he  should  conclude  his  wars  in  Ger- 
many, he  would  take  decisive  steps  to  compel  his 
subjects  in  the  Netherlands  to  submit  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  with  that  view  he  had  determined  to  in- 
troduce the  Inquisition.  Tidings  of  the  royal  de- 
signs had  no  sooner  reached  the  country  than  com- 
merce was  suspended,  money  disappeared,  and  no 
taxes  could  bo  collected.  This  put  a  stop  to  the 
compulsory  and  persecuting  designs  of  Charles,  and 


although  severity  was  practised  to  some  extent  be- 
fore his  abdication,  it  was  only  under  the  reign  nl 
Philip,  his  son  and  successor,  that  those  violent  and 
oppressi\'e  measures  were  devised  and  carried  into 
execution  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  which  so  exasper- 
ated the  people  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  that  they 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  asserted  their  an- 
cient liberties  and  laws.  These  they  defecded  witt 
such  energy  and  perseverance  that  they  gave  em- 
ployment to  the  arms  of  Sjiain  for  half  a  century, 
and  at  length  compelled  their  former  masters  to  treat 
with  them  on  the  footing  of  a  free  and  independent 
state.  And  no  sooner  was  peace  and  security  re- 
stored to  these  long-distracted  provinces,  than  the 
kingdom  which  was  formed  by  the  United  Provinces, 
"rose,"  to  use  the  language  of  Principal  Robertson, 
"to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  enter- 
prising powers  of  Europe." 

Long  before  the  Lutheran  Refonnation  in  Ger- 
many, there  had  for  several  centuries  existed  in  the 
Netherlands  a  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  and  calm 
but  firm  resistance  to  the  domination  of  the  Romish 
church.  Tlirough  the  greater  part  of  the  middle  ages 
we  can  trace  a  succession  of  free  spiritual  associa- 
tions, wliich  were  often  oppressed  and  persecuted  by 
the  hierarchy,  but  which  steadily  aimed  at  the  culti- 
vation and  diffusion  of  a  pure  practical  Christianity. 
As  early  as  the  eleventh  centuiy,  there  arose  in  the 
Netherlands  the  female  societies  of  the  Beguines 
(which  see).  About  the  thirteenth  they  were  joined 
by  the  male  communities  of  the  Begliards,  whose 
oldest  establishment,  so  far  as  is  knon-ri,  was  founded 
A.  D.  1220  at  Louvain ;  and  then  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  century,  and  at  first 
around  Antwerp,  appeared  the  fellowships  of  the 
Lollards.  All  of  them  rapidly  spread  and  became 
very  numerous.  None  of  these  fellowships  was  more 
effective  in  awakening  a  Reformation  spirit  tlian  the 
establishments  and  schools  of  the  Brethren  of  the 
Common  Lot  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  wami 
piety  of  Gerhard  Groot,  Florentius  Radcwins,  and 
Thomas  h  Kempis,  founded  the  institutions  which 
sent  forth  the  most  influential  ])recursors  of  the  Re- 
formation, men  who,  not  only  like  Erasmus  exercised 
a  powerful  influence  over  the  higher  classes  of  so- 
ciety, but  also  laboured  among  the  common  people, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  ecclesiastical  reform  in 
the  very  heart  and  centre  of  the  general  community. 
Thus  the  Refonn.ation  in  Iloll.and,  independently  al- 
together of  the  Lutheran  movement  in  Germany, 
had  a  Ann  and  solid  basis  of  its  own.  From  time  to 
time,  for  centuries  before,  men  had  been  spring- 
ing up,  who,  like  John  of  Gocli,  John  Weseel,  and 
Cornelius  Graphcus,  were  propagating  widely 
throughout  the  Netherlands  the  principles  of  a  pure 
gospel.  The  invention  of  printing  at  this  transition 
period  was  of  euigular  benelit  in  promoting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  new  opinions.  Printing  offices  were  set 
up,  and  the  press  was  actively  worked  in  various 
piU'ts  of  Holliind  as  well  aj?  in  Germany.     Copies  n' 
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the  Sacred  Scriptures,  of  works  on  theology,  and 
school-books  were  issued  in  gi-eat  numbers.  Schools 
and  academies  were  established  for  the  education  of  the 
young.  A  new  impulse  was  comnnmicated  from  Italy 
in  favour  of  classical,  and  particularly  of  Grecian  lite- 
ratui-e.  Men  illustrious  th.roughout  Europe  for  their 
talents  and  learning,  such  as  Dringenberg,  Agricola, 
and  more  especially  Erasmus,  besides  giving  origin 
to  a  new,  liberal,  and  truly  classic  .sy.stem  of  instruc- 
tion, spread  extensively  a  spirit  of  inquiry  among  the 
higher  and  more  intelligent  members  of  society. 
The  door  was  thus  opened  wide  for  the  ready  access 
into  Holland  of  reformed  opinions.  Nevertheless,  that 
country  was  on  the  whole  faithfullv  devoted  to  the 
Romish  church  and  its  head,  and  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth,  tlie  Dutch  were  kept  in  submission  by  the 
zeal  of  their  political  governors.  No  doubt,  like  all  the 
branches  of  the  Teutonic  race,  they  resisted,  and  not 
without  success,  the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition, 
though  they  allowed  the  preaching  of  indulgences. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Luther  commenced  his  attacks 
upon  that  abuse,  his  papers  and  works,  which  had 
been  condemned  so  early  as  the  19th  Nov.  1519  by 
the  divines  of  Louvain,  were  eagerly  read  in  the 
Netherlands.  Shortly  afterward  the  diet  at  Worms 
was  held,  and  there  Charles  V.  passed  a  severe  penal 
law  against  all  who  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
Lnther,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place  he  issued  an 
edict  against  lieresy  in  the  Netherlands.  Under  his 
government  it  has  been  calculated  th.it,  on  a  moder- 
ate reckoning,  50,000  men  suffered  violent  death  in 
various  forms  on  account  of  their  faith.  Yet  tlie 
number  of  the  RefoiTned  continually  increased ;  and 
when  at  last  seven  of  these  provinces  revolted  and 
became  an  independent  state,  they  adopted  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  In  Holland,  no  doubt,  the  extrava- 
gant opinions  of  the  Anabaptists  found  a  large  body 
of  supporters,  and  the  cause  of  the  Refonnation 
sustained,  in  consequence,  no  small  injury.  But 
amid  these  outbursts  of  ill-regulated  zeal,  there 
existed  a  calm  but  firm  determination  to  uphold  the 
truth  of  God. 

Although  the  Netherlands  early  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
doubtful  whether  those  who  left  the  church  of  Rome 
would  join  the  party  of  the  Lutheran  or  that  of  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  for  both  had  numerous  and  zeal- 
ous supporters.  But  at  length  the  preference  was 
publicly  given  to  the  Swiss.  The  Belgic  Confession, 
or  thirty-seven  articles,  as  it  was  called,  was  com- 
posed in  the  "Walloon  language  in  1563,  by  Guido  de 
Bres,  a  French  teacher  at  Valenciennes,  a  place 
wliich  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Netherlands. 
This  Confession  was  approved  by  the  synod  at  Ant- 
werp in  1566,  and  two  years  later  by  another  synod, 
and  from  that  time  it  has  continued  down  to  this 
day  to  be  the  standard  confession  of  the  Refomied 
Dutch  Church.  It  agrees  in  most  points  with  the 
confeeaion  adopted   by    the    French   Reformed 


Church  (which  see),  and  diiTers  from  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  in  several  respects,  but  especially 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharist.  From  this  period 
the  Belgians  publicly  called  themselves  liv  tlie  name 
of  Reformed  instead  of  Lutherans.  So  long,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Spa- 
niards, they  avoided  using  the  term  Reformed,  tak- 
ing the  name  of  Associates  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, because  of  the  hatred  which  the  Spaniards  bore 
to  the  Reformed,  and  the  decided  preference  which 
they  showed  for  the  Lutherans.  About  the  same 
time  also  the  Belgians  adopted  the  Heidelberg  Cate- 
chism, which  was  prepared  by  order  of  Frederick 
III.,  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  removed  from  their 
offices  the  Lutheran  clergy,  and  filled  their  places 
with  Calvinistic  teachers. 

In  assuming  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Chitfch,  the  Belgian  Protestants  evidently  declared 
that,  on  the  great  points  in  which  the  Reformed  dif- 
fered from  the  Lutherans,  they  coincided  in  opinion 
with  the  former.  The  most  prominent  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  Protestants  are 
thus  briefly  described  by  Mosheim  :  "  I.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Supper,  in  which  the  Lutherans  say  tliat 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly,  though  in  ai, 
inexplicable  manner,  presented  to  both  the  pious  and 
the  ungodly;  while  the  Reformed  suppose  that  tlie 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  present  only  by  the  sym- 
bols of  it.  Yet  they  do  not  all  explain  their  doctrina 
in  the  same  manner.  II.  The  doctrine  of  the  eter- 
nal decrees  of  God  in  regard  to  the  salvation  of  men 
the  gi-ound  of  which  the  Lutherans  suppose  to  be, 
the  faith  or  unbelief  of  men  in  Christ  foreseen  by 
God  from  eternity ;  but  the  Reformed  suppose  it  to 
be  the  free  and  sovereign  good  pleasure  of  God. 
III.  Certain  rites  and  institutions,  which  the  Re- 
formed tliink  have  a  tendency  to  superstition,  but 
which  the  Lutherans  think  are  partly  tolerable  and 
partly  useful  to  Christians.  Such  are  images  in 
churches,  sacred  garments  for  the  clergj',  the  private 
confession  of  sins,  the  use  of  small  circular  pieces  o( 
bread  [wafers]  such  as  were  anciently  distributed  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  the  formula  of  exorcism  as  it  is 
called  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  and  some  others. 
These  the  Refonned  would  have  to  be  abrogated, 
because  they  think  religious  worship  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  primitive  simphcity,  and  the  additions 
made  to  it  be  wholly  struck  off."  On  all  these  points 
the  Refomied  at  length  adopted  the  opinions  of  the 
great  Swiss  or  rather  French  Reformer  C.4LVIN 
(which  see),  although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  Refonned  doctrine  was  first  established  in  Hol- 
land by  disciples  of  Zuinglius,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  struggle  that  the  views  of  Calvin  in  some 
degree  superseded  those  of  Zuinglius.  The  church 
government  still  remains  Zuinglian,  not  Calvinistic. 
The  formularies  are  still  the  old  Zuinglian  documents, 
as  well  as  the  Liturgical  offices  used  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  sacraments,  ordinations,  &c.  Hence 
Dermont,  a  Dutch  ecclesiastical  historian,  contend* 
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that  the  Netherlands  churcli  is  fundamentally  Zuin- 
glian,  with  an  infusion  of  Calvinism.  It  is  Zuinglian, 
at  least  as  regards  church  government  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  sacraments.  Hence  the  leaven  of  Eras- 
tianism.  not  only  now,  but  always  characterizing  the 
Netherlands  church. 

But  wliile  the  Church  of  the  Netherlands  had 
thus  chosen  and  publicly  avowed  its  creed,  tlie  pre- 
cise form  of  its  ecclesiastical  government  still  re- 
mained to  be  settled.  Accordingly,  a  national  synod 
was  held  at  Dort  in  1578,  which  laid  down  the  basis 
of  the  church  government  in  these  words,  "  To  es- 
tablish good  and  legitimate  order  in  the  church,  it  is 
resolved  that  four  sorts  of  ecclesiastical  councils 
shall  be  instituted :  (1)  The  consistory  in  each  con- 
gregation :  (2)  The  classis :  (3)  The  provincial  sy- 
nod :  (4)  The  general  or  national  synod.  In  these 
assemblies  only  ecclesiastical  atlairs  shall  be  trans- 
acted. As  regards  matters  that  are  partly  eccle- 
siastical and  partly  political,  these  shall  be  settled  by 
consultation  between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities." 

Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  was  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment plainly  and  distinctly  established,  the  four 
gi'adations  of  which  were  the  consistory  or  kirk- 
session,  the  classis  or  presbytery,  the  provincial,  and 
the  general  or  national  synods.  The  first  arrange- 
ment was,  that  general  synods  should  meet  every 
three  years,  and  the  first  met  at  Emden  in  Hano- 
ver, where,  though  held  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
Provinces  for  safety's  sake,  the  Netherlands  church 
was  originally  constituted.  A  second  was  held 
at  Middleburg  in  1581.  The  next  took  place  at 
tlie  Hague  in  158C,  the  interval  from  some  cause 
or  other  being  longer  th.an  three  years.  Thirty 
years  elapsed  before  a  national  synod  again  assem- 
bled, being  the  famous  synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  after 
which  no  national  synod  was  held  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years.  Only  a  few  years  had  passed  away 
after  the  Reformed  Church  had  been  thoroughly 
organized,  when  internal  controversies  on  the  most 
important  and  vital  points  of  theological  doctrine 
agitated  the  miiuls  of  both  ministers  and  people 
for  many  years.  The  church  itself  had  publicly 
embraced  the  Calvinistic  system,  but  Akminius 
(which  see),  a  respected  minister,  and  afterwards 
professor  of  theology,  inculcated  both  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  academic  chair,  opinions  completely 
subversive  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  recog- 
nised standards  of  the  church.  A  sect  thus  arose 
within  the  church  (see  Arminians),  avowing  a 
heresy  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Gomarus  headed 
the  Calvinistic  party.  Thus  commenced  a  theological 
controversy,  which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with 
the  utmost  bitterness.  At  length  a  national  synod  was 
summoned,  which  met  at  Dort  in  1G18,  attended  by 
deputies  from  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  Europe, 
and  after  protracted  sittings,  extending  from  Novem- 
ber till  April  of  the  following  year,  the  doctrines  of 
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i\j-minius  were  formally  condemned,  and  a  series  of 
canons  or  decrees  framed  in  opposition  to  them, 
which  to  this  day  form  a  part  of  the  symbols  or 
standai-ds  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church.  The  Ar 
minian  or  Remonstrant  communion,  which  is  now 
reduced  to  a  very  small  body,  has,  since  the  synod  of 
Dort,  formed  a  separate  ecclesi.-istical  denomination. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  an  almost 
incessant  succession  of  theological  disputes  in  the 
Dutch  churches.  Even  after  the  Arminian  contro- 
versy had  been  settled  by  the  synod  of  Dort,  several 
provinces  of  Holland,  more  especially  Friesland, 
Zealand,  Utrecht,  Groningen,  and  Guelderland,  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  decrees  of  that  aynoA 
For  a  number  of  years  they  continued  their  resist- 
ance, and  it  was  not  till  1651,  that  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  canons  of 
the  n.itional  council.  But  though  the  protracted  Ar- 
minian controversy  at  length  came  to  an  end,  Holland 
continued  during  nearly  the  whole  centiu-y  to  be  the 
scene  of  fierce  religious  contention  and  strife.  Points 
of  doctrine  and  of  discipline  were  eagerly  discussed 
by  divines  of  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Questions 
of  casuistry  of  the  most  subtile  kind  gave  rise  to 
angry  disputation.  But  the  topic  which  more  than 
any  other  ranged  learned  divines  in  the  most  violent 
hostility  to  one  another  was  that  which  referred  to 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion. 
On  this  subject  numerous  pamphlets  and  treatises 
appeared,  some  arguing  in  favour  of  the  magistrate's 
power  in  sacris,  in  sacred  things,  and  others  contend- 
ing that  he  had  no  power  unless  circa  sacra,  about 
sacred  things.  But  amid  tlie  various  disputes  which  at 
this  period  agitated  the  churches  of  Holland,  there  arose 
two  powerful  parties,  the  Cocceians  and  the  Voetians, 
so  named  from  their  respective  leaders,  who  were  di- 
vided partly  on  theological  and  partly  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds.  The  Aristotelian  system  of  philosophy 
had  for  many  centuries  held  undisputed  sway  over  the 
minds  of  thinking  men  in  Eiu-ope.  In  the  univer- 
sity, in  the  school,  in  the  closet  of  the  student,  the 
Stagyrite  reigned  supreme.  It  was  a  bold  step  there- 
fore in  Des  Cartes  to  set  forth  a  .system  of  philoso- 
phy which  in  many  points  ran  counter  to  the  views  of 
Aristotle.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  was  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  promulgated,  than  tlie  learned  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  as  to  its  truth.  Voet  raised  the 
standard  in  Holland  against  the  new  philosopher,  as 
teaching  not  merely  error  in  science,  but  heresy  in 
religion.  In  1639,  this  philosophico-religious  warfare 
began.  The  most  eminent  Dutch  theologians  entered 
the  field,  some  in  favour  of  Aristotle,  and  others  of 
Des  Cartes.  The  controversy  waited  fiercer  every 
day,  and  the  classes  or  presbyteries  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  found  it  necessary  at  length  to 
interfere,  and  to  forbid  the  clergy  from  carrying  mat- 
ters of  philosophy  to  the  pulpit.  The  States  of  Hol- 
land also  in  1656  publicly  prohibited  the  writings  oi 
Des  Cartes  from  being  exjioundcd  to  the  young,  or 
the  Scri|>ture8  from  being  explained  according  to  tht 
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dictates  of  pliilosophy.  These  strong  measures, 
however,  adopted  on  the  part  botli  of  the  church 
and  the  state,  did  not  prevent  the  works  of  Des 
Cartes  from  being  extensively  studied,  and  tlieir 
merits  or  demerits  from  bemg  widely  and  keenly 
canvassed.  And  the  controversy  was  not  a  little 
complicated  by  tlie  strange  and  heterogeneous  com- 
binations of  the  errors  of  Cocceius  with  those  of  Des 
Cartes,  it  having  happened  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
that  those  who  adopted  the  theology  of  Cocceius, 
adopted  also  the  philosopliy  of  Des  Cartes.  Hence, 
though  not  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with 
each  other,  they  came  to  be  confounded  in  the  minds 
of  many.     (See  Cocceians.) 

But  while  it  is  ditficult  to  see  how  the  Cartesian 
system  of  pliilosophy  could  have  led  to  the  errors  of 
Cocceius,  other  controversies  which  arose  at  this 
period  in  Holland  had  their  origin  evidently  in  the 
new  speculative  opinions.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  dispute  commenced  by  Roel  in  1689, 
in  regard  to  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  appUed  to 
Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  which  that  divine 
alleged  to  refer  only  to  his  human  nature,  and  to  the 
supernatural  conception,  and  to  liave  no  bearing 
upon  his  divinity.  Vitringa,  and  many  of  the  Dutch 
divines,  opposed  this  view  of  the  subject  with  great 
ability,  and  in  1691  the  states  of  Friesland  enjoined 
Roel  not  to  teach  or  preach  his  peculiar  sentiments, 
and  at  the  same  time  also  enjoined  his  opponents  to 
keep  silence  on  the  contested  points.  This  order 
issuing  from  the  civil  authorities  was  strictly  obeyed, 
in  go  far  as  the  province  of  Friesland  was  concerned. 
But  in  the  other  Dutch  provinces  the  government 
not  having  interfered,  the  ecclesiastical  synods  passed 
decrees  condemning  the  obnoxious  opinions,  and 
ordering  that  candidates  for  the  ministry  should  be 
required  to  renounce  them  before  receiving  license. 

To  the  Cartesian  system  also  may  be  traced  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  Balthazar  Becker,  a  minister 
at  Amsterdam,  who,  arguing  from  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Des  Cartes,  that  the  essence  of  spirit  con- 
sists in  thinking,  and  as  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween thought  and  extension,  mind  cannot  act  upon 
body  unless  united  with  it,  mauitained  that  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  speak  of  an  influence 
as  eierted  by  good  or  evil  spirits  upon  man,  must 
be  understood  figuratively,  or  in  an  allegorical 
sense.  The  views  of  Becker  were  given  to  the  public 
in  a  work  bearing  the  name  of  'The  World  Be- 
witched,' which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion.  Beck- 
er was  deposed  and  silenced  by  the  synods  of  Edam 
and  Alkmaar  in  1692,  but  such  was  the  personal  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held,  that  the  senate  of 
Amsterdam  continued  his  salary  till  his  death  in 
1718. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  Dutch 
Protestants  took  during  the  seventeenth  cen'ury  in 
he  theological  controversies  wliich  were  carried  on 
among  their  neighbours  of  the  French  Reformed 
Church,  those  for  example  raised  by  the  Amykald- 


ISTS  (which  see),  and  Paionians  (which  see),  or  oi 
the  anxiety  with  which  they  watched  the  controver- 
sies wliich  were  agitating  the  English  Church,  and 
which,  by  causing  the  Browiiists  to  emigrate,  gave 
rise  to  the  Independents  in  Holland ;  not  to  speak, 
we  say,  of  these  religious  disputes  imported  from 
other  countries,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Clnu'ch  itself, 
during  that  eventful  period,  suffered  long  and  deeply 
from  the  most  violent  internal  dissensions.  Sects 
sprung  up  entertaining  the  wildest  and  most  extra- 
vagant opinions,  such  as  the  CoUegiants,  the  Bourig 
nonists,  the  Verschorists,  the  Hattemites,  and  others. 
But  amid  all  the  commotions  which  prevailed  in  the 
Protestant  church  in  Holland,  and  the  nunieroui 
controversies  which  arose  among  its  people,  Cliris- 
tianity  owes  that  church  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for 
its  vigoi-ous  defence  of  the  gospel  against  vital  err- 
ors, and  also  for  affording  a  refuge  to  the  persecuted 
Puritans,  when  driven  for  conscience'  sake  from  their 
native  shores.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget  that  the 
French  or  Walloon  branch  of  the  Netherlands  Re- 
fomied  Church  exercised  very  great  influence  in  set- 
tling the  doctrine  of  the  church.  The  English  and 
Scotch  churches  in  Holland  also  were  of  no  small 
importance  in  the  same  light,  and  the  remaining  con- 
gregations of  both  are  still  influential  and  very  in- 
teresting. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  Holland  main- 
tained a  high  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe  by 
the  rapid  progress  of  her  manufactures,  and  the 
flourishing  extent  of  her  commerce.  But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  material  prosperity,  the  coimtry 
was  visited  in  the  providence  of  God  with  one  severe 
calamity  after  another.  The  effect  of  these  trials 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  Protestants  was  the  re- 
verse of  what  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie  zeal 
for  the  truth  which  had  marked  their  history  now  pal- 
pably declined.  The  war  which  preceded  the  peace 
of  1784  had  proved  deeply  disastrous  to  the  country, 
and  the  restoration  of  security  from  outward  assaults 
was  followed  immediately  by  internal  divisions.  Hol- 
land lost  the  high  place  it  had  once  held  among  the 
nations,  and  after  experiencing  a  continued  succes- 
sion of  di.sgraces  and  disasters  for  nearly  thirty  years 
longer,  this  interesting  country  was  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  made  a  dependent  province 
as  it  were  of  the  French  Empire.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  French  ascendency,  the  Presbyterian  sys- 
tem of  church  government  in  Holland  fell  into  total 
disorder,  and  a  most  melancholy  decline  of  vital  re- 
ligion took  place.  The  three  miiversities,  Leyden, 
Groningen,  and  Utrecht,  became  hotbeds  of  Liberal- 
ism and  Neology.  Still  there  was  a  Dort  orthodox 
party,  who  flrnily  maintained  the  truth  amid  all  op- 
position. The  low  state  of  vital  religion  through- 
out the  Dutch  churches  in  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Dr.  Wyn- 
persse,  at  that  time  an  eminent  professor  at  Ley- 
den :  "  The  diligent  and  daily  use  of  God's  word, 
both   in  the   family  and   the   closet,   so   much   in 
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Rsteera  among  the  Protestants  immediately  after  the 
Reformation,  is  exceedingly  rare.  A  torrent  of  new 
writings,  less  adapted  to  convey  instruction  than  to 
afford  amusement,  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity,  and 
to  encourage  a  frivolous  waste  of  precious  time,  has 
l)anished  the  Bible. — Children,  after  a  short  and  de- 
fective education,  and  such  as  they  are  apt  to  de- 
.«pise,  are  allowed  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the 
religion  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  by 
joining  in  the  holy  communion  :  but  this  is  done  in 
so  slight  and  superficial  a  manner,  that  the  least 
banter  in  a  libertine  company  is  sufficient  to  unhinge 
«very  good  principle,  and  efface  eveiy  good  impres- 
sion.—  Such  professors,  as  also  people  of  rank, 
though  in  other  matters  ingenious  and  learned,  con- 
tinue in  the  same  old  track,  attend  tlie  church,  and 
adhere  to  the  doctrines  which  are  taught  there  :  but 
as  they  never  examine  the  foundation  of  their  faith, 
they  remain  unsettled,  and  fall  before  the  assaults  of 
infidelity. — When  the  principles  of  the  English  deists 
(for  the  most  part  shrewd  philosophers,  but  whose 
style  of  writing  was  dry  and  unpopular,)  made  less 
progi-ess  on  the  continent,  a  number  of  libertine 
Frenchmen  attacked  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  not  by  solid  argument  and 
sound  reason,  but  by  giving  way  to  a  sportful  fancy ; 
by  artful  insinuations,  witty  allusions,  ludicrous  re- 
presentations, banter,  and  ridicule ;  and  this  mode  of 
attack  made  a  great  impression,  especially  on  such 
as  had  received  a  more  polished  education.  Their 
profane  scoffs  and  ill-applied  wit,  infused  into  tlie 
unguarded  the  poison  of  scepticism,  to  extract  whicli 
a  deeper  investigation  was  necessary  than  that  to 
which  they  were  either  able  or  willing  to  submit." 

It  is  refreshing,  however,  to  note,  that  amid  the 
deplorable  decay  of  godliness  which  thus  extensively 
prevailed,  the  Dutch  Reformed  Churcli  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  great  work  which  was  assigned  her. 
In  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  we  find  her  engaged  in 
preparing  a  collection  of  Evangelical  Songs  to  be 
used  along  with  their  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
in  pubHc  worship.  This  treasury  of  sacred  melody, 
when  completed,  was  approved  by  all  the  Synods, 
as  being  agreeable  to  "  the  received  doctrine  con- 
tained according  to  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism,  Confession  of  Faith,  and  canons  of 
the  National  SjTiod  held  at  Dordrecht  in  the  years 
1618  and  1G19."  This  collection  of  sacred  h}Tnns 
has  been  loudly  complained  of  as  containing  errone- 
ous sentiments,  but  nevertheless  continues  to  be 
used  in  the  public  services  of  the  Reformed  churches 
in  Holland. 

Previous  to  1795,  the  Reformed  church  was  the 
predominant  church  in  the  Netherlands,  but  in  that 
year  the  church  was  separated  from  the  State,  and 
ever  since,  all  religious  opinions  are  tolerated  and 
enjoy  the  same  protection.  Salaries  are  now  paid  from 
the  public  treasury  to  ministers  of  different  churches, 
tnd  even  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis.  But  still  the  Reform- 
ed chiu-ch,  being  the  church  to  which  the  King  and 


Royal  family  belong,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  special  privileges  different  from  other  deno- 
minations, enjoys  at  all  events  a  double  share  of 
pecuniary  support  from  the  State  treasury.  In  1816, 
when  the  House  of  Orange  recovered  the  sovereign- 
ty, the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  which  had 
become  completely  disarranged,  was  remodelled  by  a 
synod  which  met  at  the  Hague  under  the  sanction  of 
William  I.  The  four  graduated  ecclesiastical  courts — 
consistories,  classes,  provincial  synods,  and  general 
synods — were  restored.  The  classes  were  permitted  to 
meet  only  once  a-year,  and  their  business  was  limited 
to  the  management  of  their  ministers'  widows'  fund, 
the  election  of  deputies  to  attend  the  proWncial 
synods,  and  the  nomination  of  a  small  commit- 
tee called  moderators,  in  whom  are  vested  all  the 
functions  of  the  ancient  classes.  The  provincial 
and  general  synods  were  permitted  to  meet  at  re- 
gular intervals,  and,  accordingly,  since  1816,  there 
has  been  a  meeting  of  the  general  synod  at  the 
Hague  regularly  every  year.  Its  meetings  are  usually 
continued  for  fourteen  days,  and  all  the  affairs  of  the 
entire  Dutch  Reformed  church,  all  that  concerns  its 
worship,  government,  and  discipline  is  under  the 
regulation  of  this  supreme  ecclesiastical  court,  and  in 
it  alone  is  vested  the  power  of  deposing  ministers  or 
excommunicating  members.  "  There  is  a  regular 
establishment  at  the  Hague,"  as  we  learn  from  Dr. 
Steven,  "  solely  for  the  general  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
minister  of  state.  This  ecclesiastical  minister  has 
under  him  a  secretary  and  adviser, — besides  five 
commissioners,  two  adjunct  clerks,  and  an  agent  for 
the  church.  This  establishment,  though  standing 
in  immediate  connection  with  all  the  church  courts, 
possesses  no  legislative  power  and  government,  and 
takes  no  management  of  church  matters,  without 
consulting  those  ecclesiastical  judicatories,  to  whose 
department  such  affairs  belong." 

The  manner  in  which  Divine  service  is  conducted 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  on  ordinary  Sabbaths, 
and  on  sacramental  occasions,  is  thus  described  in  a 
valuable  tract,  published  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ste- 
ven, on  the  Dutch  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  and 
inserted  as  an  appendix  to  his  '  History  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  at  Rotterdam.'  "  In  Holland,  clergymen 
are  familiarly,  but  as  a  term  of  respect,  called  Dominies. 
Few  of  the  clergy  preach  from  memory.  They  gen- 
erally read  their  discourses ;  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  their  prayers.  They  are  held  in  the  greatest  re- 
spect by  the  Dutch.  In  general  they  are  certainly  ex- 
emplary, and  zealous  in  the  discharge  of  their  sacred 
functions.  And,  like  the  people  at  large,  are  dis- 
tinguished for  loyalty  and  strong  attachment  to  their 
Fatherland.  Accompanied  by  an  elder,  they  regu- 
larly make  a  professional  visit  to  their  members, 
from  house  to  house,  twice  a-year,  immediately  be- 
fore the  season  of  communion.  They  are  also  par 
ticularly  careful  whom  they  admit  to  the  Lord's  Ta- 
ble.    Young  people  attend  them,  for  years  together 
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lor  catechetical  instructiou.  As  auxiliaries,  inde- 
pendent of  the  ministers,  there  are  also  subordinate 
licensed  male  and  female  teachers  of  religion,  who 
keep  private  preparatory  classes,  and  receive  a  small 
gratuity  from  their  pupils. 

"  In  all  the  Reformed  churches  in  the  Netherlands, 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  administered  once  a 
quarter ;  though  formerly,  as  in  some  districts  still, 
six  times  a-year.  The  celebration  of  that  ordinance 
is  announced  a  fortnight  beforehand;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  week  immediately  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath on  which  it  is  celebrated,  there  is  a  preparation 
service,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which,  all  tlie  in- 
tending communicants  stand  up  and  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  in  presence  of  the  congregation,  a  few 
questions  put  from  the  pulpit,  comprehending  a  de- 
claration. That  they  believe,  with  all  their  heart,  the 
doctrine  which  they  have  confessed  ;  that  they  re- 
solve, through  Divine  gi'ace,  to  adhere  to  that  doc- 
trine, and  to  lead  a  Christian  life  ;  and  that  they  will 
submit  to  the  superintendence  and  the  discipline  of 
the  cliurch.  All  candidates  for  membership  in  tlie 
New  Reformed  Communion,  receive  a  regular  course 
of  religious  instruction  from  the  ministers  or  the 
catechists  of  tliat  church,  in  Christian  doctrine  and 
morality,  according  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
to  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  ;  and  also  in  the  know- 
ledge of  Bible  history,  and  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Christian  church.  Upon 
these  subjects  they  are  examined,  an  elder  being  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  found  qualified,  they  are  solemnly 
and  publicly  admitted  or  confirmed ;  making  in  a 
standing  posture  in  church,  satisfactory  replies  to  the 
queries  above  enumerated.  Within  the  pale  of  the 
Reformed  church,  very  few  adults  are  to  be  foimd 
who  had  not  been  duly  enrolled  as  members  ere  they 
attained  the  age  of  twenty.  Before  the  celebra- 
bration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sistory of  each  church  is  always  held,  in  direct 
reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  the 
communicants.  Members  of  other  Protestant  con- 
gregations in  the  Netlierlands  are  admissible  to  com- 
munion with  the  Reformed  Church,  provided  that 
their  moral  cliaracter  is  unobjectionable.  The  prac- 
tice is  unknown  in  Holland,  which  is  universal  among 
Scottish  Presbyterians,  of  distributing  tokens. 

"  When  the  Apostolical  benediction,  after  the  or- 
dinary service  in  the  morning  of  the  sacramental 
Sabbath,  is  pronounced,  the  officiating  minister  directs 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  prescribed  and 
printed  Form  for  tlie  Communion  Service.  That 
Form  commences  with  a  plain  statement  of  the  na- 
ture and  design  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  the 
character  of  those  who  ought  to  abstain  from  it,  and 
of  those  who  worthily  partake  it.  Then  follows  an 
appropriate  prayer,  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Apostle's  Creed.  A  psalm  or  hymn  is  next  sung, 
and  the  minister  takes  then,  if  not  before,  his  station 
at  the  Communion  Table,  which  is  placed  in  the 
n;i'ldle,   or  most   convenient  and  conspicuous   part 


of  the  church.  At  his  invitation  the  iiemberg 
promptly  and  decently  approach  the  Lord's  Table, 
and  sit  down  promiscuously  without  distinction  of 
age  or  rank,  the  king  being  seated,  perhaps,  next 
to  the  poorest  of  his  subjects.  The  generally  pre- 
vailing practice,  of  the  men  communicating  first, 
and  then  the  women  separate!}',  is  not  enjoined  by 
law,  but  established  by  custom. 

"  After  a  few  prefatory  sentences,  left  to  his  own 
discretion,  the  minister  distributes,  in  the  words  ol 
institution,  the  bread  and  wine  to  those  who  are 
nearest  to  him.  He  then  pauses,  and  sitting  down, 
partakes  of  the  same  himself;  and  while  the  sacred 
symbols  are  being  handed  from  one  member  to  an- 
other along  the  table,  a  solemn  and  impressive  silence 
prevails  in  the  assembly.  AVhen  all  at  the  table 
have  communicated,  the  minister  stands  up  again, 
and  addresses  to  them  words  of  comfort  and  exhorta- 
tion ;  after  which,  they  return  to  their  pews.  A 
small  portion  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  53d  cliapter 
of  Isaiah,  or  a  similarly  appropriate  passage,  is  tlien 
read  by  the  clerk  or  precentor,  or  a  few  verses  of  a 
psalm  or  hymn  are  sung.  This  process  is  repeated 
till  all  intending  communicants  have  so  received  the 
Holy  Supper.  The  same  clergyman,  who  has  deli- 
vered the  sacramental  discourse,  or  what  in  Scotland 
is  called  the  action  sermon,  conducts  the  whole  ol 
the  sacred  service  ;  and  in  large  communities,  he  is 
sometimes  called  to  address  thirty  tables  consecu- 
tively. His  address,  of  necessity,  is  very  short.  Re- 
verting again  to  the  form  for  the  communion  service, 
the  minister  next  reads  the  invitatiim  to  thanksgiv- 
ing and  praise,  and  offers  up  the  concluding  prayer 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Finally,  a  psalm  or  hymn 
is  sung,  and  the  benediction  is  pronounced.  In  the 
afternoon  or  evening  of  the  same  Lord's  day  there  is 
a  thanksgiving  service.  The  frequency  of  the  cele- 
bration of  this  holy  ordinance,  we  reckon  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  effects  upon  the  Dutch  com 
munity.  The  preparatory  and  thanksgiving  services 
are  neither  injudiciously  numerous,  nor  unnecessarily 
prolonged. 

"As  it  is  impossible,  especially  in  large  towns, 
tliat  every  member  of  a  family  can  attend  on  the 
same  day,  the  sacrament  is  dispensed  in  one  or  more 
of  the  churches  on  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  to  give 
to  all  an  opportimity  of  communicating. 

"  The  officiating  elders  and  deacons  are,  like  the 
minister,  distinguished  by  a  band.  The  precentor  or 
reader  is  also  dressed  precisely  as  a  clergj'man."  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch  clergy,  till  within 
a  few  years  back,  wore  a  court-looking  dress  and  a 
cocked  hat.  This  practice  has  been  discontinued. 
Fomierly  also,  in  the  pulpit,  instead  of  a  gown,  tliey 
used  a  long  mantel,  consisting  of  black  cloth  only 
six  inches  broad,  edged  with  silk,  with  a  hook  to  the 
collar  of  the  coat.  Now,  liowever,  they  wear  a 
gown  of  ample  dimensions. 

The  changes  introduced  by  Wilham  I.  into  the 
government  of  the  church,  though  designed  tc  .nain 
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Lain  order  and  due  subordination  to  tlio  civil  autho- 
rity, have  never  been  regarded  througliout  the  church 
with  entire  satisfaction.  The  decisions  of  tlie  liiglier 
idministrationB  of  tlie  church,  particularly  in  cases  of 
discipline,  have  often  given  rise  to  murmuring  among 
those  who  were  concerned  for  the  purity  of  the 
ehurch,  and  the  constant  observation  of  tlie  head  of 
the  state,  although  he  asserted  no  right  of  positive 
interference,  was  by  many  regarded  as  inconsistent 
with  religious  liberty.  The  result  was,  that  in  1834 
a  secession  took  place  from  the  national  church  of  a 
number  of  ministers  and  congregations,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  religious  body.  No  sooner 
had  they  taken  this  important  step  than  they  were 
subjected  to  severe  hardships  and  privations,  both  in 
their  property  and  in  their  persons.  Heavy  tines 
were  imposed  upon  them,  various  restrictions  were 
put  upon  their  meetings,  and  they  were  even  subjected 
to  a  vexatious  and  harassing  system  of  military  op- 
pression. In  vindication  of  these  harsh  measures, 
which  in  some  cases  the  Seceders  may  have  brought 
upon  themselves  by  their  indiscretion,  it  was  argued 
that  the  constitution  of  1813,  when  Holland  regained 
her  independence,  while  it  afforded  full  toleration  and 
protection  to  the  sects  then  known,  made  no  provision 
for  the  toleration  of  any  new  sects  that  miglit  arise; 
and  in  the  penal  code  had  been  embodied  a  clause 
forbidding  more  than  nineteen  persons  to  assemble 
unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  state. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  secession  of  1834  took 
place  are  to  be  found,  to  some  extent  at  least,  in 
the  modifications  which  were  introduced  in  181G 
into  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  jjovemment 
of  the  Reformed  church.  In  the  Old  Republic  of 
the  Seven  United  Provinces,  the  church  was  as 
Erastian  as  it  well  could  be,  the  ultimate  appeal  be- 
ing in  ail  cases  to  the  civil  authorities.  During  the 
French  regime,  when  the  church  was  disestablished,  the 
stipends  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  was  in  utter  confu- 
sion, the  church  was  left  to  herself,  and  her  assembhcs 
were  freely  chosen,  and  debated  and  acted  freely. 
The  consistory  consisted  of  the  minister  or  ministers 
of  the  congregation,  with  the  elders,  and  in  most 
cases  the  deacons.  The  classis  consisted  of  all  the 
ministers  and  several  of  the  elders  within  the  bounds. 
The  provincial  synod  consisted  of  deputies  from  each 
classis,  and  the  general  synod  of  deputies  from  each 
provincial  synod.  Such  was  the  constitution  of  the 
church  courts  between  1795  and  181C,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter year  a  considerable  change  took  place  under  the 
sanction  of  the  king.  The  consistory  underwent  no 
alteration,  but  in  the  classis  was  established  a  com- 
mission or  classical  direction,  which  managed  most 
of  the  business  of  the  classis,  and  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  were  to  be  members  of  the  classical  direc- 
tion, as  it  came  to  be  called,  the  king  obtained  an  in- 
fluential voice.  The  provincial  synod  or  direction  was 
itill  more  thoroughly  under  the  control  of  the  sov- 
ereign, the  members  being  chosen  by  him  out  of  a 
loe.t  prepared  by  the  inferior  courts.     The  general 


synod  was  appointed  to  consist  of  nineteen  memberi 
commissioned  by  the  provincial  .synods.  In  A.  D. 
1852,  a  new  fundamental  law  of  the  church  was 
adopted  by  the  synod,  and  accepted  by  the  king. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  powers  of  the  classis  are  much  extended, 
while  those  of  the  select  commission  are  abridged. 
The  elections  to  church  oflices  and  to  membership  of 
courts  are  allowed  to  be  made  without  state  inter- 
ference. The  general  synod  consists  now  of  34 
clerical  members  chosen  by  provincial  synods,  and  an 
equal  nimiber  of  seaindi  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  may  be  prevented  from  attending.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  34  now  mentioned,  one  clerical  mem- 
ber is  present  to  represent  the  Walloon  synod,  one 
to  represent  the  presbytery  of  Limburg,  and  one  to 
represent  the  churches  in  the  colonies.  Three  elders 
are  chosen  by  the  Dutch  synods,  and  one  by  the  Wal- 
loon synod.  There  are  also  present  a  secretary,  a 
qusstor-general,  and  three  professors,  one  from  each 
university,  who  have  a  right  to  sit  and  deliberate, 
but  not  to  vote.  The  synod  meets  annually  at  the 
Hague. 

The  preponderance  of  crown  influence  in  the  deli- 
berations and  decisions  of  the  church  courts,  according 
to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  church  passed  in  1816, 
gave  rise  to  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  every  year  evidently  on  the  increase. 
This,  however,  was  not  tlie  only,  nor  perhaps  even 
the  chief,  cause  of  the  alienation  from  the  National 
church  of  many  of  its  members.  From  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  there  had  been  gradually  im- 
ported into  Holland  much  of  the  infidelity  of  France, 
and  the  false  theology  of  Germany.  These  and 
other  influences  led,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  diffu- 
sion, among  both  the  pastors  and  people  of  the  Dutch 
church,  of  a  spirit  of  indifference,  and  even  of  unbe- 
lief, which  .saddened  the  hearts  of  the  godly  in  the 
land.  And  in  addition  to  the  departure  from  sound- 
ness of  doctrine  and  decay  of  vital  godliness  which 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  church,  the  National 
synod  of  1816  had  modilied  the  fonn  of  subscription 
to  the  articles  of  the  synod  of  Dort  thus,  "  that 
we  truly  receive  and  heartily  believe  the  doctrine 
which,  in  accordance  with  God's  Holy  Word,  is 
contained  in  the  recognized  fonnularies  of  unity  of 
the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church."  This  modifi- 
cation was  considered  by  many  as  calculated  to  throw 
open  the  door  to  those  who,  entertaining  Arminian, 
Arian,  or  Socinian  principles,  could  not  conscien- 
tiously declare  that  they  believed  the  articles  of  the 
synod  of  Dort  to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture.  A 
change  so  important  w^s  not  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  resistance.  Many  were  the  at- 
tempts made  through  the  press  to  expose  the  equivc- 
cation  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the  new  form  of 
subscription,  but  the  most  successful  in  awakening  ii 
deep  interest  on  the  subject,  was  a  small  pani|ihUt 
published  in  April  18'27,  under  the  title  of'  An  Ad 
dress  to  my  Reformed  Fellow-Believers.'    The  r» 
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suit  of  tlie  wide  circulation  of  this  '  Address '  was, 
that  the  spirit  of  murmuring  and  discontent,  which 
had  for  several  years  been  gaining  ground  in  the 
church,  CAme  at  length  to  a  heiglit,  and  the  secession 
of  1834  drew  off  from  her  communion  a  large  body 
of  the  people,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition, 
still  maintain  those  principles,  which  rendered 
their  continuance  in  the  church  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

The  twenty-four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Secession  took  place,  has  by  no  means  improved 
the  state  of  the  Dutch  church  in  so  far  as  purity  of 
doctrine  is  concerned.  The  pernicious  effects,  on  the 
contrary,  of  the  modification  of  the  form  of  subscrip- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  1816,  are  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent.  Within  the  pale  of  the  church 
lias  arisen  a  class  of  ministers  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Groningen  school,  who  openly  teach  Arianism  or 
semi-Arianism  from  the  pulpit,  andfrom  the  professor's 
chair,  alleging  that  Christ  is  not  the  everlasting  Son 
of  the  Father,  born  of  God,  and  therefore  very  God, 
as  all  Scripture  teaches,  but  merely  the  most  exalted 
of  the  creatures  of  God,  trained  in  heaven  to  wisdom 
and  holiness,  that  coming  as  a  man  into  the  world, 
he  might  reveal  God  in  manhood  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  man  back  to  the  image  of  God.  They  deny 
also  the  personality  and  Godhead  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  believe  him  to  be  simply  an  attribute  of  God, 
a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom. 
Their  views  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are 
equally  unsound,  for  they  declare  that  the  Bible  is 
not  the  Word  of  God,  but  that  the  Word  of  God  is 
in  the  Bible ;  in  other  words,  that  some  portions  of 
the  Bible  are  inspired,  but  others  not. 

Besides  the  Groningen  school,  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church  has  another  form  of  heresy  taught  in 
one  of  its  universities,  which  is  rapidly  undermining 
the  principles  of  the  students  of  theology.  We  re- 
fer to  the  theological  views  inculcated  at  Leyden  by 
Professor  Scholten,  which  differ  in  several  particu- 
lars from  the  errors  just  noticed.  This  learned  divine 
teaches  from  the  chair  that  a  difference  ought  to  be 
maintained  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of 
God.  What  Jesus  teaches  he  regards  as  alone  in- 
fallible, but  that  the  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and 
Apostles  stand  on  a  ditl'erent  footing  from  the  dis- 
courses of  Clirist,  and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
standard  for  the  belief  of  the  church.  The  Professor 
alleges  also  that  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given 
to  the  Apostles  belonged  not  to  them  alone,  but  to 
the  church  also  in  all  ages,  that  they  might  more 
and  more  seek  and  find  all  the  truth,  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit  within  a  man  being  nothing  else  but 
the  man's  cordial  reception  of  the  truth.  Tliis 
teacher  of  theology  denies  original  sin,  declares  that 
there  is  no  direct  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  asserts  that  the  Son  before  his 
coming  into  the  world  was  not  a  person,  but  merely 
file  world-thought  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  no- 
thing else  but  the  almighty  power  of  God.     Finally, 


the  Professor  believes  and  teaches  that  there  will  be 
a  final  restoration  of  all  things,  and  that  the  whole 
human  race  will  ultimately  be  saved.  Such  are  the 
heretical  sentiments  openly  set  forth  in  Leyden,  as 
we  learn  from  a  treatise  just  published  by  D.  Mo- 
lenaar,  an  excellent  Dutch  Reformed  minister  at  the 
Hague  ;  and  thus  both  at  Leyden  and  Groningen  are 
the  minds  of  the  Dutch  students  of  theology  poisoned 
by  the  most  erroneous  and  unscriptural  teaching. 
Utrecht  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  theological 
schools  of  Holland  which  is  to  any  extent  free  from 
fatal  heresy. 

The  present  state  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
is  far  from  affording  a  favourable  prospect  for  the 
future,  but  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
case,  that  amid  all  the  heresies  which  are  springing 
up  throughout  the  church,  its  standards  are  still  pre- 
served in  their  original  purity  and  Scriptural  ortlio- 
doxy,  and  amid  the  severe  shock  which  it  sustained  b:; 
the  secession,  it  is  calculated  that  while  the  Seceders 
amount  to  somewhere  about  40,000,  there  are  1,700,000 
persons  who  still  adhere  to  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
the  pastors  number  1,637,  not  including  25  minis- 
ters and  8  emeriti  pastors  of  the  Walloon  Synod, 
which  is  also  represented  in  the  General  Synod  ol 
the  Dutch  church.  In  the  classes  of  the  Dutch 
church  are  also  included  4  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
church,  1  English  Presbyterian,  and  several  German 
Protestants.  There  are  92  licentiates  or  candidates 
for  the  ministry. 

Pope  Pius  IX.  issued  a  bull  on  4th  March  1853, 
dividing  Holland  into  regular  dioceses,  over  which 
Romish  bishops  in  ordinary  were  appointed.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  church 
excited  no  small  sensation  among  the  Dutch  Protes- 
tants. The  government,  however,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion any  such  arrangement,  unless  on  certain  condi- 
tions involving  a  modification  of  the  oath  taken  by 
Romish  bishops  at  then-  consecration,  a  demand  that 
every  bishop  should  obtain  a  royal  license  before 
exercising  his  office,  and  should  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  government.  The  bishops  also 
were  not  allowed  to  reside  in  the  places  from  which 
they  derived  their  titles,  but  in  such  places  as  the 
king  should  appoint,  and  accordingly,  he  has  located 
them  in  North  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  which  are 
chiefly  Roman  Ca/'.iolic  districts. 

From  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  there  is  a  vi- 
gorous oft'shoot  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where, 
as  the  colony  formerly  belonged  to  Holland,  the 
population  largely  consists  of  Dutch  emigrants  and 
their  descendants.  The  church  is  supported  by  the 
government  of  the  colony.  Each  congi-egation  has 
its  consistory,  which  meets  as  often  as  occasion  re- 
quires, and  the  classes  or  presbyteries,  five  in  number, 
meet  once  a-year,  while  the  s)Tiod  meets  every  five 
years.  There  are  twenty-one  students  connected 
with  this  branch  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who 
are  attending  the  universities  in  Holland,  chiefly 
Utrecht,  in  preparation  for  the  office  of  the  ministry. 
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DUTCH  REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMER- 
ICA, the  oldest  Presbyterian  denomination  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  brancli  of  the  national  church 
of  Holland,  and  dates  as  fur  back  as  1G14,  when  a 
colony  of  Dutch  emigrants  began  to  settle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
New  Amsterdam,  which  was  afterwards  called  Now 
York,  and  became  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
New  World.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company 
were  the  first  who  carried  the  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel from  Holland  to  North  America,  and  as  the 
members  of  that  Company  chiefiy  belonged  to  Am- 
sterdam, the  ministers  of  that  city  were  naturally 
applied  to  for  iiid  in  selecting  suitable  and  efficient 
pastors  for  the  rising  colony.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America  formed 
for  more  than  a  century  only  a  branch  of  the  mother 
church  in  Europe,  and  was  under  tlie  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  classis  in  Amsterdam,  which  to 
tliis  day  luos  the  charge  of  the  churches  in  the  Dutch 
colonies.  But  this  dependence,  at  first  natural  and 
beneficial,  came  to  be  attended  with  much  inconve- 
nience on  accomit  of  the  intervening  distance.  At 
length,  after  a  good  deal  of  violent  controversy  be- 
tween the  old  Dutch  and  the  young  Dutch  parties, 
which  led  even  to  a  formal  though  but  temporary 
schism,  the  church  assumed  an  independent  organi- 
zation, with  the  consent  of  the  classis  of  Amsterdam 
and  the  synod  of  North  Holland,  in  1771,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  in- 
tervention of  the  venerable  Dr.  Livingston.     (See 

CONFERENTIE  PARTY.) 

From  tliis  period  nearly  all  communication  with 
tlie  parent  church  in  Holland  ceased,  and  even  the 
Dutch  language  rapidly  passed  away  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  school.  Many  of  the  Dutch  settlers  re- 
listed for  a  time  the  introduction  of  the  English  lan- 
guage into  the  regular  services  of  the  church,  but 
those  born  in  the  colony  having  no  such  partiality 
for  the  language  of  the  fathers,  preferred  to  worship 
in  the  prevailing  language  of  their  adopted  coimtry. 
And  no  sooner  was  the  church  placed  on  an  indepen- 
dent footing  than  it  increased  quickly  in  numbers 
and  in  influence.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  there  were  about  eighty  churches 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  presbyteries ;  and  in  New  Jersey 
there  were  forty  churches,  which  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  particular  synod,  as  it  was  called,  was 
a  delegated  body,  which  met  once  a-year,  and  which 
consisted  of  two  pastors  and  two  elders  from  each 
;lassis.  A  general  synod  was  held  for  the  first  time 
in  1792.  It  consisted  at  first  of  all  the  ministers  of 
the  church,  with  an  elder  from  each  congregation, 
»nd  it  met  every  third  year.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  the  number  of  iHiurches  was  greatly  multiplied, 
the  general  synod  was  made  a  delegated  body,  each 
classis  nominating  three  pastors  and  three  elders  as 
their  representatives.  It  wat  arranged  that  this 
general  synod  should  meet  annaally.     The  Dutch 


Reformed  church  is  confined  to  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Now  Jersey,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Its  congregations  are  prosperous  and  wealthy,  espe- 
cially the  collegiate  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  This  denomination  has  also  at  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  a  theological  seminary  and  also  a  college,  called 
Rutger's  college,  which,  though  the  number  of  their 
students  is  small,  are  among  the  best  endowed  lite- 
rary institutions  in  the  country.  In  the  absence  of 
an  original  field  of  home  missionary  labour,  we  are 
informed  by  Dr.  Schafl"  that  this  church  hag  lately 
made  an  elibrt  to  enlarge  its  territory  and  influence 
by  establishing  congregations  out  of  foreign  German, 
and  German  Reformed  material,  and  published  a  new 
German  hymn-book. 

In  doctrine  this  denomination  holds  to  the  same 
standards  as  tlie  parent  church  in  Holland,  but  be- 
ing now  completely  separated  from  that  church,  they 
have  happily  escaped  the  influx  of  Neologian  senti- 
ments which  have  so  extensively  corrupted  the  Re- 
formed church  of  Holland,  more  particularly  the 
miiversities  of  Groningen  and  Leyden,  to  the  almost 
complete  setting  aside  of  the  articles  of  the  synod  of 
Dort.  The  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  is  one  of 
the  symbolical  books  of  the  church,  is  now  practi- 
cally  very  little  used.  This  church  has  a  liturgy 
containing  prayers  suited  to  persons  in  difl'erent  cir- 
cumstances, pubhc  and  private ;  but  the  only  part 
which  is  enjoined  to  be  read  is  the  Form  of  Baptism, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  unifoniiity  of  vows ;  to- 
gether with  the  short  prayer  before  the  vows  taken 
by  the  parents ;  and  also  tlio  Formula  of  the  Holy 
Communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  These  tlie  min- 
ister reads  while  all  the  members  carefidly  and 
devoutly  follow  him,  with  tlie  form  open  before 
them.  This  is  all  the  use  that  is  made  in  public  of 
the  Liturgy. 

In  its  form  of  government  this  church  is  strictly 
Presbyterian,  and  in  almost  all  respects  in  conformity 
with  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Presbyte- 
rian churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
only  dilierence  respects  the  eldership,  which  in  other 
churches  ia  an  office  conferred  for  life  ;  but  iu  the 
Dutch  Reformed  church  in  America  the  elders  are 
chosen  to  serve  for  two  years  in  succession,  and 
after  remaining  out  of  office  one  year,  they  are  again 
eligible  should  the  congregation  see  fit  to  re-elec 
them. 

The  mode  of  conducting  Divine  service  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Brownlee  :  "  With  us,  the  ancient 
and  time-honoured  custom  and  mode  is  this  :  the 
ministei  and  people,  who  are  members,  upon  enter- 
ing the  church,  bow  down,  and  in  secret  worship  the 
King  of  Zion.  In  the  morning,  the  pastor  begins 
the  solemnity  of  the  day  by  reading  the  ten  com- 
mandments :  and  in  the  other  services  of  the  day, 
by  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Th« 
assembly  then  sing ;  then  there  is  the  solemn  bene- 
diction ;  then  a  brief  address,  called  the  acordUim  r&- 
motum,  containing  an  outline  of  the  subject  to  be 
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diucussed ;  then  prayer ;  then  singing ;  then  the  ser- 
mon ;  then  a  praj'er ;  then  a  collection  of  alms  for 
the  poor ;  then  singing,  and  the  benediction. 

"  Our  psalmody  is  that  which  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  our  General  Synod.  It 
consists  of  the  psalms  of  Watts,  greatly  improved 
and  enlarged,  and  two  books  of  hymns.  It  is  a  rule 
of  our  churcli  that  each  pastor  sliall  lecture  on  a  sec- 
tion of  our  Heidelberg  Catechism,  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  Sabliath,  so  as  to  go  through  the  whole  in  a  de- 
finite time.  These  lectures  exhibit  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  pure  and  holy  doctrine  to  the  people,  in  a 
regular  course.  And  to  this  admirable  system  do 
we  humbly  and  prayerfully  ascribe  the  uniformity 
and  strictness  of  adherence  to  pure  doctrine  in  our 
churches.  The  design  is  to  secure  doctrinal  preach- 
ing, and  that  of  the  entire  system,  to  our  people,  in  a 
regular  course,  from  year  to  year."  Since  17G4,  the 
worship  has  ceased  to  be  conducted  in  the  Dutch 
language.  The  body  is  of  limited  extent,  number- 
ing in  1853  only  324  churches. 

DUUMVIRI,  the  name  of  various  magistrates 
and  functionaries,  in  ancient  times,  at  Rome.  Thus 
those  officers,  to  whom  was  committed  the  original 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books,  were  called  Duumviri 
Sacrorum.  Officers  bearing  the  name  of  Duumviri 
were  also  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  building  or 
iedicating  a  temple. 

DUZAKH,  a  place  often  referred  to  in  the  ancient 
Persian  religion,  where  Ahriman,  and  the  Devs,  and 
Ihe  souls  of  the  wicked  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
purified  by  fire.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  purga- 
tory of  the  Romish  church.  The  Persians,  however, 
had  a  purgatory  without  a  hell,  being  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  eternal  punishment,  but  that  men  would 
be  purified,  and  then  restored  to  the  Divine  favour. 

DWARFS,  diminutive  creatures,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology,  were 
bred  in  the  body  of  the  giant  Ymir,  and  were  at  fir.st 
only  maggots,  but  by  the  will  of  the  gods  they  at 
last  assumed  the  form  and  understanding  of  man. 
They  always  dwell  in  rocks  and  caverns. 

DWIJA  (twice  born),  an  appellation  given  to  a 
Hindu  Brahman,  after  his  investiture  with  the  sacred 
cord.    See  Cord  (Investiture  with  the). 


DYOTHELITES,  a  name  given  to  those  ortho 
doi  Christians,  in  the  seventh  centurj',  who  hold 
that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  a  Divine  anH 
a  human,  in  opposition  to  the  Monotheliti> 
(which  see),  who  contended  that  the  human  will 
was  so  absorbed  in  the  Divine,  that  Christ  could 
only  be  said  to  have  one  will.  The  sixth  general 
council  called  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogo 
natus  in  A.  D.  680,  asserted  unanimously  the  doc- 
trine of  two  wills  in  Christ,  and  two  kinds  of  vo- 
luntary acts.  This  council,  therefore,  was  strictly 
Dyothelite,  and,  accordingly,  declared  the  Mono- 
thelites  to  be  heretics.  This  was  the  third  Con- 
stantinopolitan  council,  and  from  the  vaulted  cham- 
ber in  which  it  held  its  meetings,  was  called  the 
TruUian  council.  By  means  of  this  council  the 
doctrine  of  two  wills  and  two  modes  of  operation 
in  Christ  obtained  a  victory  throughout  the  Eastern 
church.  It  was  now  made  part  of  a  new  Confes- 
sion ;  "  Two  wills  and  two  natniral  modes  of  opera- 
tion united  with  each  other,  without  opposition,  and 
without  confusion  or  change,  so  that  no  antagonism 
can  be  found  to  exist  between  them,  but  a  constant 
subjection  of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine;"  this 
was  the  foundation  of  the  creed.  An  anathema  was 
also  pronounced  by  the  council  upon  the  champions 
of  Monothelitism,  upon  the  patriarchs  of  Constant! 
nople,  and  upon  the  pontiff  Honorius.  But  in  A.  D 
711,  an  emperor  mounted  the  throne  of  the  Greek 
empire  who  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Mono- 
thelite  party.  Under  his  presidency  a  council  was  held 
at  Constantinople,  which  overthrew  the  decisions  of 
the  sixth  general  council,  and  proposed  a  new  sym- 
bol of  faith  in  favour  of  the  Monothelite  doctrine. 
The  reign  of  this  emperor,  however,  lasted  only  two 
years,  and  his  successor,  Anastasius  II.,  by  whom 
he  was  dethroned,  asserted  Dyothelite  doctrine  to 
be  that  which  he  alone  could  favour,  and  the  Mono- 
thelites,  fleeing  from  the  country,  took  refuge  among 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where  they  came  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Maronites  (which  see). 

DZOHARA,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians to  the  planet  Venus,  whom  they  worshipped. 

DZOIIL,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ara- 
bians to  the  planet  Saturn,  whom  they  worshipped. 


E 


EAGLE- WORSHIP.  The  eagle  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  king  of  birds.  It  was  the  bird  of 
Jove  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
the  appearance  of  an  eagle  clapping  her  wings  and 
sporting  in  the  air  was   esteemed  a  lucky  omen. 


Thus  Priam,  when  he  had  formed  the  design  of  go 
ing  forth  to  redeem  Hector,  begs  of  Jupiter  to  as 
sure  him  of  his  protection  by  the  flight  of  an  eagle. 
Xenophon,  and  other  ancient  historians,  inform  ub, 
that  the  golden  eagle  with  extended  wings  was  tli» 
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ensign  of  the  Persian  moiiarchs  long  before  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Persians  borrowed  the  symbol  from  tlie  ancient 
Assyrians.  In  tlie  representations  of  the  Ivonian 
Jupiter,  the  eagle  is  usually  pictured  at  his  feet,  but  in 
a  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  presented  by  the  Meta- 
pontines  as  a  votive  offering  to  the  god,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  the  face  averted  towards  the  east,  with 
an  eagle  perched  upon  one  hand,  and  a  tliunder-bolt 
grasped  in  theotlier,  while  agarland  of  Howers  decorat- 
ed his  brow.  Not  otily,  however,  was  the  eagle  looked 
upon  as  an  emblem  in  coiniectiou  with  the  heathen 
gods  of  antiquity,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
it  was  ranked  among  tlie  birds  that  were  accounted 
sacred  among  the  Egyptians.  Diodorus  Siculus  and 
Strabo  tell  us,  that  tlie  people  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
worshipped  the  eagle,  looking  upon  it  as  a  royal  bird 
worthy  of  divine  honours.  The  Roman  eagle,  also 
borne  as  their  military  standard,  was  sometimes 
actually  worshijiped. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  various  nations,  we  find  the 
eagle  occupying  a  conspicuous  place,  tlie  Holy  Spi- 
rit brooding  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  being 
often  symbolized  by  an  eagle  or  other  large  bird 
hovering  over  chaos.  Among  the  Aztecs  tlie  eagle 
was  tlie  emblem  of  tlieir  supreme  divinity,  ar.d  with 
the  eagle  as  their  .standard,  they  marched  to  battle 
under  the  protection  and  in  the  name  of  God.  In 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Mexico,  is  seen  a  figure  of 
an  eagle  holding  in  its  talons  a  serpent  whose  head 
it  is  tearing  off.  To  the  north  of  Mexico  the  Indians 
of  California  hold  this  bird  in  great  veneration,  be- 
cause, according  to  one  of  their  legends,  which  may 
possibly  have  an  allusion  to  the  deluge,  a  man  who 
had  fallen  into  a  well  was  rescued  by  an  eagle. 

Among  several  nations,  the  eagle  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Supreme  God  or  King  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter;  among 
the  Sabiiies,  to  Sangus  or  Saiicus,  who  is,  tliey  tell 
us,  the  heaven;  among  the  Cymri,  to  IIu;  among 
the  Scandinavians,  to  Odin,  who  bears,  among  other 
surnames,  that  of  eagle-headed ;  to  the  sujireme  god 
of  the  ancient  Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  is  called  Nasr, 
the  eagle ;  to  that  of  the  Assyrians,  called  Nisroch, 
who  is  represented  at  Khorsabad,  according  to  Lay- 
ard,  by  a  man  with  an  eagle's  head.  In  the  Zenda- 
vesta  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  eagle  is  the  guar- 
dian of  the  two  gates  of  the  world.  In  India,  Vishnu 
is  sometimes  represented  under  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
with  a  thunderbolt  in  its  claws,  but  Garouda,  as 
Vishnu  is  called  under  this  form,  has  only  the  body 
of  a  bird,  his  head  being  that  of  a  man.  The  Scan- 
dinavians rei>resented  organic  existence  by  the  ash- 
tree,  Yggdrasil,  at  the  top  of  which  is  seen  Odin, 
under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  while  the  serpent  Nid- 
hogg  gnaws  the  root  of  the  ash-tree.  The  squirrel 
Ratolsk  runs  up  and  down  the  ash-tree,  seeking  to 
cau.se  strife  between  the  bird  of  heaven  and  Nidhiigg, 
(lie  huge  mundane  snake.     In  I'liccnicia,  the  mytiiic 


and  paradisaical  island  of  Tyre  was  alleged  to  be 
guarded  by  an  eagle,  wliich  must  be  killed  before 
man  could  gain  access  to  the  happy  land.  In  a  le- 
gendary epic  of  the  Finns,  the  Supreme  God  is  said 
to  come  Hiider  the  form  of  an  eagle  in  aid  of  the  god 
of  agriculture,  Wiiiniimbinen,  and  to  set  fire  to  tlie 
forests  which  covered  the  soil.  Thus  almost  every- 
where is  the  eagle  found  to  be  the  symbol  of  God, 
the  Supreme  God,  the  sovereign  God  who  formed 
and  fashioned  the  world  over  which  he  reigns.  It 
was  also  a  bird  of  good  omen  both  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  it  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  suitable 
omament  to  the  sceptre  of  kings,  and  the  proud 
standard  of  warlike  nations. 

EARTH.    See  Creation. 

EAST  (Worshipping  towards  the).  This 
custom  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having  probably 
been  derived  from  the  habit  prevailing  among  those 
who  worshipped  the  sun,  of  turning  towards  the  east 
where  he  is  seen  to  rise.  Vitruvius,  the  Roman 
writer  on  architecture,  lays  it  down  as  a  fixed  prin 
ciple,  that  a  temple  should  be  so  built  that  those  who 
sacrifice  at  the  altar  may  in  doing  so  have  their  faces 
turned  towards  the  east.  The  altar  itself  also,  he 
affirms,  ought  to  be  situated  in  that  direction.  Au- 
gustine traces  the  practice  of  turning  towards  the 
east,  which  early  appeared  in  the  Christian  cliurcl;, 
to  the  custom  observed  by  the  heathens.  The  an- 
cient Jews,  on  the  contrary,  turned  towards  the 
west,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  imitate  the  ido- 
latrous heathen.  From  the  period  of  the  second 
century,  it  was  customary  both  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  church  to  pray  facing  towards  the  east. 
The  altars  of  the  Christian  churches  were  situated  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  dead  were  buried  so  that  tlie 
eye  might  be  turned  in  the  same  direction.  In  the 
baptismal  ceremony  it  was  customary  first  to  turn 
towards  the  west  as  the  region  of  darkness,  where 
the  prince  of  darkness  might  be  supposed  to  dwell, 
and  to  renounce  with  gi'eat  solemnity  the  devil  and 
his  works,  and  then  to  turn  about  to  the  ciist  and 
enter  into  covenant  with  Christ.  "The  eye  of  the 
Christian,"  it  has  been  said,  "  turned  with  iieculiar 
interest  to  the  east,  whence  the  day-spring  from  on 
high  had  visited  him.  There  the  morning-star  of  his 
hope  fixed  his  .admiring  gaze.  Thence  arose  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness,  with  all  his  heavenly  infiucnces. 
Thither  in  prayer  his  soul  turned  with  kindling 
emotions  to  the  altar  of  his  God.  And  even  in  hif> 
grave,  thither  still  he  directed  his  slumbering  eye,  in 
quiet  expectation  of  awaking  to  behold  in  the  samo 
direction  the  second  appearing  of  his  Lord,  when  he 
shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  gather  liisi 
.saints."  This  prjictice  is  carefully  observed  m  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  altliougli  it  has  not  met  with 
uniform  approbation  from  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  for 
Pope  Leo  1.  jironounced  it  to  be  a  superstitious  cus- 
tom which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  The  author  ot 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  gives  directions  for 
building  churches  towards  the  eiist,  but  the  practicfl 
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has  been  departed  from  in  multitudes  of  instances  in 
every  age  of  the  churcli.  Bingham,  in  his  Christian 
Antiquities,  gives  a  very  full  account  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  assigned  for  the  introduction  and 
continued  observance  of  the  custom  of  worshipping 
towards  the  east.  •'  Some  say,  the  east  was  the  sym- 
bol of  Christ,  who  was  called  the  Orient,  and  Light, 
and  Sun  of  righteousness,  in  Scriptui-e  :  and  therefore, 
since  they  must  worship  toward  some  quarter  of  the 
world,  they  chose  that  which  led  them  to  Christ  by 
syrabohcal  representation.  As  Tertulhan  teUs  us  in 
one  place,  that  in  fact  they  worsliipped  towai-d  the 
east,  which  made  the  heathen  suspect  that  they  wor- 
shipped the  rising  sun ;  so  in  another  place  he  says, 
The  east  was  the  figure  of  Clirist,  and  tlierefore  both 
their  churches  and  their  prayers  were  directed  that 
way.  Clemens  Alexandi'inus  says,  They  worshipped 
toward  the  east,  because  the  east  is  the  image  of  our 
spiritual  nativity,  and  from  thence  the  light  first 
arises  and  shines  out  of  darkness,  and  the  day  of 
true  knowledge,  after  the  manner  of  the  sun,  ai-ises 
upon  those  who  lie  buried  in  ignorance.  And  St. 
Austin,  When  we  stand  at  our  prayers,  we  turn  to 
the  east,  whence  the  heavens,  or  the  light  of  heaven 
arises :  not  as  if  God  was  only  there,  and  had  for- 
saken all  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  to  put  our- 
selves in  mind  of  turning  to  a  more  excellent  nature, 
that  is,  to  the  Lord.  This  reason  exactly  falls  in 
witli  that  wliich  is  given  for  turning  to  the  east, 
when  they  covenanted  with  Christ  in  the  solemnities 
of  baptism. 

"  Another  reason  given  for  it  by  some,  is,  that  the 
east  was  the  place  of  paradise,  om-  ancient  habitation 
and  country,  which  we  lost  in  the  first  Adam  by  the 
fall,  and  whither  we  hope  to  be  restored  again,  as  to 
our  native  abode  and  rest,  in  the  Second  Adam, 
Christ  our  Saviour.  This  reason  is  given  by  Gre- 
gory Nyssen  and  St.  Basil,  and  by  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions,  and  the  author  of  the  Questions  and 
Answers  to  Antiochus  among  the  works  of  Athana- 
sius,  together  with  Chrysostom,  (as  he  is  cited  by 
Cotelerius  and  Gregentius,)  and  many  others.  Now, 
this  is  the  very  reason  assigned  by  St.  Cyril  for 
turning  to  the  east,  when  they  covenanted  with 
Christ,  and  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  baptism.  So 
that  hitherto  we  find  a  clear  relation  of  these  cere- 
monies one  to  the  other,  and  a  perfect  agreement 
between  them. 

"Another  reason  assigned  for  this  custom,  was, 
that  the  east  was  the  most  honourable  part  of  the 
creation,  as  being  the  seat  of  light  and  brightness. 
The  author  of  the  Questions  and  Answers  to  the 
Orthodox  gives  this  reason  for  it :  We  set  apart,  says 
he,  the  most  honourable  things  to  the  honoiu-  of 
God :  and  the  east,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  is  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  creation :  we  therefore 
in  time  of  prayer  turn  om-  faces  to  the  east ;  as  we 
sign  those  in  tlie  name  of  Christ,  that  need  consigna- 
tion, witli  the  right  hand,  because  it  is  deemed  more 
bnnourable  than  the  left,  though  it  diiTer  only  in 


position,  not  in  natm-e.  And  Lactantius,  without 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  this  custom,  makes 
this  general  observation,  That  the  east  was  more 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  God,  because  he  was  the 
fountain  of  light,  and  illuminator  of  all  things,  and 
because  he  makes  us  rise  to  eternal  life.  But  tlie 
west  was  ascribed  to  that  wicked  and  depraved  spirit 
the  devil,  because  he  hides  the  light,  and  induces 
darkness  always  upon  men,  and  makes  them  fall  and 
perish  in  their  sins.  Now,  this  is  a  reason  tliat 
equally  holds  for  turning  to  the  east  in  baptism,  as 
well  as  their  daily  devotion. 

"  There  is  one  reason  more  assigned  for  it,  which 
is,  that  Christ  made  his  appearance  on  earth  in  tlie 
East,  and  there  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  will 
appeal-  again  at  the  last  day.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  answers,  which  the  author  of  the  Questions 
to  Antiochus,  under  the  name  of  Athanasius,  orders 
to  be  given  to  this  question  :  If  a  Christian  ask  the 
question,  he  is  to  be  told.  They  looked  toward  para- 
dise, beseeching  God  to  restore  them  to  their  ancient 
coiuitry  and  region,  from  whence  they  were  expelled. 
If  a  heathen  put  the  question,  the  answer  should  be. 
Because  God  is  the  true  Light,  for  which  reason, 
when  they  looked  upon  the  created  light,  they  did 
not  worship  it,  but  the  Creator  of  it.  If  the  question 
was  proposed  by  a  Jew,  he  should  be  told,  They  did 
it  because  tlie  Holy  Ghost  had  said  by  Da\-id,  '  We 
will  worsliip  towai-d  the  place  where  thy  feet  stood, 
0  Lord,'  Psal.  cxxsii.  7,  meaning  the  place  where 
Christ  was  bom,  and  lived,  and  was  crucified,  and 
rose  again,  and  ascended  into  heaven.  Wliich  seems 
also  to  be  intimated  by  St.  Hilary  on  those  words  of 
the  67th  Psalm,  according  to  the  translation  of  tiie 
Septuagint,  '  Sing  unto  God,  who  ascended  above  the 
heaven  of  heavens'  in  the  east.  The  honour  of  God, 
says  he,  who  ascended  above  the  heaven  of  heavens 
in  the  east,  is  now  reasonably  required :  and  for  that 
reason  toward  the  east,  because  he,  according  to  tlie 
prophet,  is  the  East  or  Morning  from  on  high ;  that 
he,  returning  to  the  place  whence  he  descended, 
might  be  known  to  be  the  Orient  Light,  who  shall 
hereafter  be  the  Author  of  men's  rising  to  the  same 
ascent  of  a  celestial  habitation." 

EASTER,  a  festival  observed  in  the  Christian 
church  from  early  times  in  memory  of  the  resun-ec- 
tion  of  Jesus  Clxrist  from  the  dead.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Passover  (which  see)  of  the  Jews,  which  is 
called  only  once  by  the  name  of  Easter  in  our  au- 
thorized version,  namely  in  Acts  xii.  4,  "And  when 
he  had  apprehended  him,  he  put  him  in  prison,  and 
delivered  him  to  four  quarteniions  of  soldiers  to  keep 
him ;  intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth  to 
the  people."  The  term  Easter  is  said  by  the  Vener- 
ableBede  to  have  been  first  usedwhen  Christianity  was 
introduced  among  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  and  this  old 
historian  traces  it  to  Eosire,  a  Saxon  goddess,  whose 
festival  was  celebrated  annually  at  the  season  in 
which  Easter  is  now  held  ;  and  when  the  worsliip  o' 
the  heathen  deity  was  aboUshed,  the  name  was  still 
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retained  in  connection  with  the  Cliristian  festival  to 
wliich  it  gave  place.  According  to  other  i\Titer3, 
however,  it  is  derived  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying 
rising,  and  thus  Easter-day  is  the  day  of  tlie  rising 
or  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  precise  time  at  which  this  festival  ought  to 
be  celebrated  was  the  subject  of  a  keen  and  pro- 
tracted controversy,  wliich  commenced  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Clu-istian  churcli,  arising 
out  of  the  twofold  elements  of  which  that  churcli 
was  composed — Jewish  and  Gentile  converts.  The 
former  class  of  Christians  brought  over  with  them  to 
their  new  profession  strong  prepossessions  in  favour 
of  the  whole  Jewish  ceremonial  law,  including  of 
course  all  the  Jewisli  festivals  ;  while  the  latter  class 
of  Christians,  encumbered  by  no  sucli  prejudices,  cor- 
dially assented  from  the  tirst  to  Cliristianity,  apart 
altogether  from  the  ceremonies  and  the  festivals  of 
Judaism.  The  marked  difi'erence  which  tlius  existed 
among  the  Cliristian  churches,  according  as  they 
were  composed  of  members  drawn  from  .Judaism  or 
from  heathenism,  was  in  no  respect  more  manifest 
than  in  their  views  as  to  the  time  when  tlie  festival 
of  Easter  was  to  be  held.  The  churclies  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  Proconsular  Asia  and  its  neiglibomhood, 
kept  their  Easter  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Jews  observed  tlicir  passover,  that  is,  upon  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  lirst  month — which  always  began 
witli  tlie  appearance  of  the  moon — mostly  corre- 
sponding to  our  March.  Hence  those  who  followed 
the  Jewish  chronology  in  this  matter  were  Quarto- 
deciiuans,  because  they  kept  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  after  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  At  the  close 
of  the  second  century  a  controversy  arose  between 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  and  I'olycrates,  bishop  of 
Kphesus,  concerning  the  proper  time  for  celebrating 
the  Easter  festival,  or  rather  for  terminating  the 
ante-paschal  fast.  The  whole  of  Christendom  at 
that  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor,  continued  the  fast  onwards  to  the  Sab- 
bath after  the  Jewish  passover,  which  they  kept  as 
the  festival,  so  as  to  make  the  weekly  and  yearly 
i-ommemoiations  of  the  resurrection  to  coincide. 
Victor  was  anxious  to  persuade  the  Asiatic  Quarto- 
dccimaiis  to  confonn  in  this  matter  to  the  general 
practice,  but  Polycrates,  who  was  primate  of  the 
(juartodeciman  churches,  defended  their  peculiar 
custom  on  the  ground  that  they  had  received  it  from 
the  apostles  John  and  Philip,  Polycaqi  of  Smyrna, 
Melito  of  Sardis,  and  others;  and  that  they  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty  to  hand  down  to  others  tlie  custom 
which  they  had  themselves  received.  But  from  the 
letter  of  Polycrates,  which  has  been  preserved  by 
Kusebius,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  churches  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  adhering  to  their  time  of  keeping  Easter, 
went  on  the  supposition  that  tlie  fourteenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  day  of 
our  Lord's  passion.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  it 
must  often  have  hajipened,  that  the  memorial  of 
Christ's  passion  would  fall  to  be  celebrated  on  an- 


other day  of  the  week  than  Friday,  and  the  memo- 
rial of  Christ's  resiuTection  on  another  day  than  Sab- 
bath. When,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  second 
century  .annual  festivals  came  to  be  introduced  also 
in  the  Westem  churches,  they  held  it  necessary  that 
a  Friday  should  always  be  consecrated  to  the  me- 
mory of  Christ's  passion,  and  a  Sabbath  to  the  me- 
mory of  Christ's  resiu-rection. 

The  bishop  of  Rome,  unconvinced  by  the  letter  ot 
Polycrates,  pubUshed  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  for  refusing  to 
conform  to  the  general  practice,  but  this  anathema  of 
Victor  was  met  by  a  decided  spirit  of  opposition. 
Irenxus,  in  tlie  name  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and 
Vienna,  addressed  a  letter  of  strong  remonstrance 
and  sharp  reproof  to  the  Roman  bishop,  which  had 
the  efl'ect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  in 
the  meantime.  The  Quarto-dccimans  of  the  procon- 
sulate of  Asia  came  to  an  end  about  A.  v.  276,  and 
lip  to  that  date  the  Antiochian  provinces  kept  their 
Easter  feast  in  conformity  with  the  Catholic  custom. 
The  council  of  Aries,  in  A.  D.  314,  decreed  that  the 
paschal  feast  should  be  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
throughout  the  world  ;  but  the  Asiatic  practice  still 
continued  to  be  maintained  by  various  churches,  parti- 
cularly in  Syria.  The  emperor  Constantino  the  Great, 
as  he  is  usually  called,  endeavoured  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  the  church  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  Eas- 
ter. He  first  tried  to  accomplish  this  object  by  the 
negotiations  of  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordova.  In  this 
however,  he  was  unsuccessful,  and,  therefore,  lie 
summoned  the  general  council  of  Nice,  in  A.  D.  32.5, 
partly  for  this  object.  The  point  was  discussed  in 
the  council,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  old  Jewish 
custom  should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  passion  should  be  celebrated  always 
on  Friday,  and  the  rcmembi'aiice  of  his  resurrection 
on  Sabbath.  Notwithstanding  this  decree,  a  num- 
ber of  churches,  as  well  as  individuals,  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  usage,  and  being  in  consequence  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  they  took  the  position  of  a 
separate  sect  under  the  name  of  Quarto-decimans, 
because  they  insisted  on  celebrating  Easter  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  montli  Nisan.  They  accused 
the  Nicene  council  of  being  guided  in  their  decision 
by  the  will  of  the  emperor,  and  although  exposed 
to  much  persecution,  they  tenaciously  maintained  the 
ancient  usage. 

The  council  of  Nice  bad  given  a  decision  tliat 
Easter  should  be  held  by  all  tlie  Christian  churches 
on  one  and  the  same  day,  but  they  had  failed  to  lay 
down  any  rule  for  securing  uniformity  in  the  reck- 
oning of  time,  and  thus  to  a  great  extent  the  pur- 
pose of  the  council  was  defeated.  'I'lie  Eastern 
clnu'ches  found  little  difliculty  in  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  the  time,  astronomical  and  mathcmaticiil 
knowledge  being  much  ditViiscd  among  the  churches 
of  Alexandria,  by  which  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tions were  instituted,  and  the  result  made  known 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  East.     The  bishop  of 
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Aiexaiidria,  indeed,  made  known  every  year,  at  the 
feast  of  Epipliaii}',  throughout  his  wliole  diocese,  tlie 
day  on  which  the  next  Easter  festival  would  fall.  But 
as  the  Roman  church  was  not  so  exact,  dilferences 
arose  in  the  time  of  keeping  Easter  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  amounting  some- 
times to  a  week,  and  occasionally  even  to  a  month, 
until  at  length,  particularly  by  the  exertions  of  Dio- 
nysius  Exiguus,  a  Roman  abbot,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, the  Alexandrian  mode  of  reckoning  was  intro- 
duced also  into  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  controversy 
broke  out  in  Britain  concerning  tlie  time  of  keeping 
Easter,  which  lasted  for  two  hundred  years,  the  op- 
posing parties  being  the  old  Christians  of  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  new  Christians  who  were  con- 
verted by  Augustin  and  the  other  emissaries  of  the 
Romish  church.  The  difference  consisted  in  two 
particulars  :  (1 .)  While  the  Romanists,  according  to 
the  rule  of  Dionysius  Exiguus,  iixed  the  time  of 
Easter  by  the  nineteen  years'  cycle  of  the  moon,  and 
the  twenty-eight  years'  cycle  of  the  sun,  the  British 
and  Irish  Christians  adhered  to  the  old  cycle  of 
eighty-four  years.  (2.)  While  the  Romanists  ob- 
served the  beginning  of  the  festival  from  the  15th 
day  of  the  first  vernal  moon  to  the  21st  inclusive, 
the  British  and  the  Irish  Christians  observed  it  from 
the  14th  to  the  20th.  After  a  long  protracted  con- 
troversy on  the  subject,  the  old  mode  of  reckoning 
by  eighty  four  years  was  abandoned,  and  both  the 
Britons  and  the  Irish  consented  to  adopt  the  Roman 
mode  of  computation  which  had  been  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  Alexandrian  church. 

The  festival  of  Easter  was  unifoiTnly  preceded, 
even  from  early  times,  by  a  season  of  fasting,  which 
lasted  for  forty  hours,  coiTesponding  to  the  time 
during  which  our  Saviour  lay  in  the  grave.  At  first 
the  fast  was  strictly  voluntary  in  its  character,  but 
at  lengtli  it  became  a  prescribed  and  necessary  duty, 
not  only  for  penitents  and  catechumens,  but  for  all 
beUevers,  to  observe  this  fast  for  their  own  spiritual 
improvement.  In  tlie  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the 
fast  was  extended  to  thirty-six  days.  The  four 
additional  days  which  complete  the  season  of  Lent, 
were  added  either  in  the  sixth  century  by  Gregory 
the  Great,  or  in  the  eighth  century  by  Gregory  II. 
This  fast  began  with  Ash  Wednesday,  and  ended 
with  the  Saturday  before  Easter,  which  was  observed 
with  great  solemnity,  and  was  denominated  the  Great 
Sabbath.  The  whole  week  before  Easter  beginning 
with  Palm  Sunday,  was  kept  as  holy  time,  but  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  were  regarded  as  peculiarly 
sacred  above  the  other  days  of  this  week.  The 
week  was  called  the  Great  AVeek  and  Passion  Week. 
The  fifth  day  was  Maunday  Thursday,  the  sixth. 
Good  Friday,  and  the  seventh  was  the  Great  Sabbath, 
which  was  observed  as  a  day  of  rigorous  fasting. 
Religious  worship  was  celebrated  by  night,  and  pro- 
tracted until  cock-crowing,  the  time  when  our  Lord 
is  supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  grave.     No  sooner 


did  the  moment  ai'rive  than  suddenly  the  joyful 
acclamation  burst  forth  amid  the  stillness  of  the 
midnight  vigils,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  !  The  Lord  is 
risen  !     The  Lord  is  risen  indeed  ! " 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Easter  festival  are  observed 
in  the  Romish  church  with  great  strictness.  As 
conducted  at  Rome,  the  Pope  takes  part  in  them. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  ofliciating  cardinal  performs 
in  the  sacristy  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  fire  and 
five  grains  of  incense.  Thrice  he  censes,  and  thrice 
he  sprinkles  with  holy  water  both  the  fire  and  the 
incense.  Tlie  fire  is  kindled,  according  to  the  rubric 
of  the  missal,  by  sparks  struck  from  a  stone  in  re- 
membrance of  Christ  as  the  great  corner  stone. 
After  this  ceremony,  which  takes  place  in  the  Sis- 
tine  chapel,  they  proceed  to  the  Pauline  chapel, 
where  they  find  a  rod  with  three  wax  candles  on  the 
top  of  it,  with  which  they  return  to  the  Sistine. 
The  rest  of  the  ceremony  we  shall  leave  an  intelli- 
gent eye-witness  to  describe  :  "  On  approaching  the 
railing  which  divides  the  chapel,  the  cardinal  dea- 
con who  carries  the  rod,  bends  it  do\vn,  and  an  as- 
sistant lights  one  of  the  three  candles,  by  means  of  a 
taper  kindled  at  the  new  sacred  fire ;  all  kneel,  a 
sub  deacon  exclaims,  '  Limien  Clu-isti,'  'the  light  of 
Christ,'  all  rise,  and  the  clioir  sing,  '  Deo  Gratias,' 
'  Thanks  be  to  God.'  When  they  enter  the  inclo- 
sure  of  the  chapel,  the  second  candle  is  lighted  with 
the  same  ceremonies,  and  the  third  in  like  manner 
on  arriving  at  the  Pope's  throne.  All  the  lights  on 
the  altar  and  in  tlie  chapel  are  previously  extin- 
guished, that  at  the  proper  time  they  may  be  re- 
kindled with  the  new  fire.  They  now  chant  the 
hymn,  '  Now  let  the  angelic  host  of  heaven  rejoice.' 
The  hymn  is  long,  and  towards  the  middle  of  it,  a 
pause  is  made,  when  the  officiating  deacon  takes 
five  grains  of  incense,  and  fixes  them,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  into  a  very  large  ornamental  wax  candle. 
Tlie  chanting  proceeds,  and  soon  the  same  deacon 
lights  this  candle  at  one  of  the  three  candles  men- 
tioned above.  This  is  the  ceremony — the  following 
is  the  explanation  of  it.  '  The  grains  are  of  incense, 
which  is  the  proper  odour  of  the  altar  and  of  tlie 
sacrifice,  and  signify  the  perfumes  wherewith  was 
embalmed  tlie  sacred  body  of  Jesus,  of  which  this 
wax  candle  is  a  symbol.  This  wax  light,  after  having, 
when  extinguished,  represented  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  when  kindled,  represents  his  resurrection ; 
or,  after  having  represented,  in  a  mystic  sense,  be- 
fore being  lighted,  the  pillar  of  cloud,  when  lighted, 
represents  the  pillar  of  fire,  which  guides  the  cate- 
chumens in  their  passage  through  the  Red  sea  ot 
baptism,  to  the  land  of  promise,  that  is,  the  state  of 
grace. 

"  After  this  are  read  twelve  long  passages  from  the 
Scriptures,  during  which,  the  various  lights  on  the 
altar  and  in  the  chapel  are  lighted  from  the  three  first 
mentioned,  and  the  purple,  or  mourning,  with  which 
the  altar  and  papal  throne  were  covered,  is  removed 
and  the  servants  of  the  cardinals  enter,  t.ike  off  their 
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parple  and  put  on  tlieir  scarlet  robes,  all  in  token 
that  the  mouniin:;  of  tlieir  churcli  is  at  an  end,  and 
its  rejoicing  for  the  resiuTcction  of  our  Saviour  about 
to  begin. 

"The  Pope  is  sometimes  present  at  the  prelimi- 
nary ceremonies,  but  if  not,  he  now  comes  in  and 
takes  his  place  on  his  throne,  to  be  present  at  tlie 
celebration  of  mass.  Dining  the  mass,  the  Pope 
censes  the  altar  once,  and  is  himself  censed  thrice. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn  '  Gloria  in  excelsis 
Deo,' — '  Glory  be  to  God  on  high,'  the  veil  which 
covered  the  altar-piece  is  drawni  aside,  and  the  pic- 
ture, which  is  a  representation  of  the  resurrection  in 
tapestry,  is  displayed  to  view  in  honour  of  that  event, 
tlie  trumpeters  of  tlie  papal  cavalry  blow  their  trum- 
pets, the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  are  tired,  and  all  the 
church  bells  in  Rome  are  set  a  ringing. 

"  An  ecclesiastic,  kneeling  before  the  Pope's  tlirone, 
says  with  a  loud  voice  in  Latin  :  — 

"' Holy  father,  I  announce  to  you  a  great  joy, 
which  is  hallelujah,'  and  the  service  is  concluded  by 
the  chanting  of  vespers." 

Easter  is  accounted  by  the  Greek  church  as  the 
most  solemn  festival  in  all  the  year.  Mr.  Neale,  in 
his  '  History  of  the  Holy  Eastern  Church,'  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  midnight  scene  at  Easter 
eve  as  witnessed  at  Athens  :  '•  There  was  not  a  light 
— not  a  sound  ;  each  individual  of  that  immense  mul- 
titude, filling  even  all  the  adjoining  streets,  remained 
Btill  and  motionless,  so  that  even  the  most  distant 
might  catch  the  murmuring  voices  of  the  priests  who 
were  reciting  the  service  within  the  church;  troops 
lined  the  streets  to  see  that  perfect  quiet  was 
maintained,  but  assuredly  it  was  a  needless  pre- 
caution, for  there  was  not  one  present  wlio  did  not 
seem  to  share  in  a  general  feeling  of  gloom  and 
depression,  as  though  a  heavy  cloud  were  hanging 
over  all  things ;  and  so  complete  was  the  reali- 
zation of  all  that  these  ceremonies  are  intended 
to  convey,  tliat  I  am  certain  the  power  of  death,  so 
awfully  manifest  in  these  last  tedious  hours,  was 
present  with  each  one  of  them.  '  As  midnight  ap- 
proached, the  archbishop  with  his  priests,  accom- 
panied by  the  king  and  queen,  left  the  church,  and 
stationed  themselves  on  the  platform  which  was 
raised  considerably  from  the  gi'ound,  so  that  they 
were  distinctly  seen  by  the  people.  Every  one  now 
remained  in  breathless  expectation,  holding  their  un- 
lighted  tapers  in  readiness  when  the  glad  moment 
should  arrive,  while  the  priests  still  continued  mur- 
muring their  melancholy  chant  in  a  low  half  whisper. 
Suddenly  a  single  report  of  a  cannon  announced  that 
twelve  o'clock  had  struck,  and  that  Easter-day  had 
begun ;  then  the  old  archbishop,  elevating  the  cross, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  exulting  tone,  '  ChrUtos  anesti!^ 
'Christ  is  risen  I'  and  inst.inlly  every  single  indivi- 
dual of  all  that  host  took  up  the  en,',  and  the  vast 
multitude  broke  through  and  dispelled  for  ever  the 
intense  and  mournful  silence  which  they  had  main- 
tained so  long,  with  one  spontaneous  sliout  of  inde- 


scribable joy  and  triumph,  'Christ  is  risen  !'  'Christ 
is  risen!'  At  the  same  moment  the  oppressive  dark 
ness  was  succeeded  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  thou- 
sands of  tapers,  which,  communicating  one  from  an- 
other, seemed  to  send  streams  of  fire  in  all  directions, 
rendering  the  minutest  objects  distinctly  visible,  and 
casting  the  most  vivid  glow  on  the  exjtressive  faces, 
full  of  exultation,  of  the  rejoicing  crowd;  bands  of 
music  struck  up  their  gayest  strains;  the  roll  of  the 
drums  through  the  town,  and  further  on  the  peaUng 
of  the  cannon,  announced  far  and  near  these  '  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy;'  while  from  hill  and  plain,  from 
the  sea-shore  and  the  tar  olive-grove,  rocket  after 
rocket  ascending  to  the  clear  sky,  answered  back 
with  mute  eloquence  that  Christ  is  risen  indeed,  and 
told  of  other  tongues  that  were  repeating  those 
words,  and  other  hearts  that  leaped  for  joy ;  every- 
wliere  men  clasped  each  other's  hands,  and  congra- 
tulated one  another,  and  embraced  with  countenances 
beaming  with  delight,  as  though  to  each  one  sepa- 
rately some  wonderful  happiness  had  been  proclaim- 
ed ;  and  all  the  while,  rising  above  the  mingling  of 
many  sounds,  each  one  of  which  was  a  sound  of 
gladness,  the  aged  priests  were  distinctly  heard 
chanting  forth  a  glorious  old  hymn  of  victory,  in 
tones  so  loud  and  clear,  that  they  seemed  to  have 
regained  their  youth  and  strength  to  tell  the  world 
how  '  Christ  hath  risen  from  the  dead,  having  tram- 
pled down  death  by  death,  and  having  bestowed  on 
them  that  are  in  the  tombs  eternal  life.'  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ef?'ect  of 
this  scene.  The  sudden  change  from  silent  sorrow 
and  darkness  to  an  almost  delirious  joy,  and  a  start- 
ling blaze  of  light  spreading  its  unwonted  brilliance 
through  the  night,  was  really  like  magic."  These 
Easter  ceremonies  are  not  confined  to  midnight ; 
on  tlie  following  day  the  people  congratulate  one 
another  with  the  words,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
from  the  dead,"  to  which  the  reply  is  given,  "The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed,"  and  festivities  and  rejoicings 
of  ditferent  kinds  take  place. 

The  Moravians  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  celebrat- 
ing this  sacred  festival.  On  Easter  Sunday  a  liturgy 
is  read  specially  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
names  of  all  their  members  who  died  in  the  course 
of  the  preceding  year  are  called  over.  Every  morn- 
ing also  in  Easter  week  they  meet  at  seven  o'clock 
to  read  the  harmonies  of  the  Gospel  on  the  crucifix- 
ion, and  other  kindred  topics. 

The  Easter  festival  has  from  early  times  been  held 
in  high  honour  in  the  Christian  church.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  calls  it  the  Queen  of  Festivals,  and  de- 
clares it  to  excel  all  the  others,  as  far  as  the  sun  ex- 
cels the  rest  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Some  ancient 
writers  term  Easter  Sunday  Dominica  (sc.  dies) 
Gauciii,  the  Lord's  day  of  joy,  and  in  token  of  glad- 
ness, the  Christian  Emperors  of  Rome  were  accus- 
tomed to  release  prisoners  on  that  day,  with  the  ex- 
ccjition  of  those  who  had  committed  great  crimes. 
Private  persons  also  frequently  gave  expresaion  to 
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their  joyful  feelings  at  this  festive  season  by  manu- 
mitting their  slaves.  But  the  festival  was  not  lim- 
ited to  Easter  Sunday  alone ;  Chi-istians  were  wont 
to  keep  the  whole  week  as  part  of  the  festival ;  hold- 
ing religious  assemblies  every  day  for  prayer,  preach- 
ing, and  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Naj',  the 
ancient  Christian  Pasch  included  the  week  before 
Easter  Sunday,  as  well  as  the  week  following  it,  the 
one  being  called  the  Pasch  of  the  cross,  and  the  other 
the  Pasch  of  the  resurrection.  Tlie  author  of  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  requires  servants  to  rest  from 
their  work  during  the  whole  week.  Cln-istians  also 
signaliaed  the  season  by  special  liberality  to  the 
poor.  Baptisms  were  usually  celebrated  at  the  time 
of  Easter,  as  well  as  at  the  other  annual  festivals. 
Easter  Eve  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient  Christian 
church  with  solemn  watchings,  and  the  carrying  of 
lighted  torches  both  in  the  churches  and  in  private 
houses,  by  which  they  meant  to  represent  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness. 
The  Sunday  after  Easter  also,  which  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Paschal  feast,  was  usually  observed 
with  gi'eat  solemnity.  For  on  this  day  the  neophytes 
or  newly  baptized  were  wont  to  lay  aside  their  white 
garments,  and  to  commit  them  to  the  repository  of 
the  church.  Hence  it  was  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Dominica  (se.  dies)  in  Albis  (sc.  vesti- 
bus),  the  Lord's  day  in  white  garments.  The  Greek 
writers  give  it  the  name  of  the  New  Lord's  day, 
under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Trullo  thus :  "  From  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
resurrection  to  the  New  Lord's  Day,  men  shall  at- 
tend at  church  to  singing,  reading  the  Scriptures, 
and  participating  of  the  holy  mysteries." 

The  law  which  regulates  Easter  in  Great  Britain, 
declares  that  whenever  the  full  moon  on  or  next 
after  March  21st  falls  on  a  Sunday,  that  Sunday  is 
not  Easter  Sunday,  but  the  next ;  it  also  prescribes 
rules  for  determining  Easter.  Thus,  there  is  a  fixed 
rule  which  prevails  throughout  the  Roman,  English, 
and  Scottish  Episcopal  churches,  and  from  which 
the  remaining  Protestant  churches  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  observing  Easter  vary  but  little.  Presby- 
terian and  Congregationalist  churches  reject  the  fes- 
tival of  Easter  altogether,  as  being  an  Lnstitution  of 
merely  human  appointment. 

EASTERN  CHURCH.  This  name  is  usually 
given  to  one  great  division  of  Christendom,  in  con- 
tradistinction from  the  Western  or  Latin  Church. 
The  term  Eastern  Church  includes  various  commu- 
nions, in  particular  the  Orthodox  Greek  church,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  Russian-Greek  church,  the  Mono- 
physite  churches,  which  are  subdivided  into  the 
Jacobite  church,  the  Coptic  church,  the  Abyssinian 
church,  the  Nestorian  church,  the  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Armenian  church.  Besides  these, 
the  term  Eastern  church  is  sometimes  considered  as 
embracing  also  those  of  the  Greek  and  other  Orien- 
tal Christians  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  are  in  communion  with  the 


Latin  church,  thus  being  properly  Papal  Eastern 
churches.  These  last  include  the  Maronite  church, 
the  Eastern  Latin  chiu-cli,  the  Greek  Catholic  or 
Melchite  church,  the  Armenian  Catholic  church,  the 
Syrian  Catholic  church,  the  Chaldean  Catholic 
church,  and  the  Coptic  Catholic  church. 

From  very  early  times  there  was  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
church,  which  manifested  itself  on  various  points 
both  of  doctrine  and  worship.  The  first  great  dis- 
pute which  arose  between  them,  commenced  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  century,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  Easter  (which  see)  should  be 
observed.  In  this  controversy  the  Eastern  church, 
or  that  of  Asia  Minor,  seems  to  have  been  regulated 
by  a  regard  to  the  Jewish  chronology,  while  the 
Western  church,  or  that  of  Rome,  was  under  no  such 
influence.  The  point,  however,  which  in  this  case 
formed  the  subject  of  contention,  had  reference  to  a 
festival  of  mere  human  institution.  Another  source 
of  difference  arose  out  of  a  spirit  of  jealousy  between 
the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
In  the  second  general  council,  the  latter  dignitary 
was  permitted  to  sit  next  to  the  occupant  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  and  bv  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  the  two 
rival  bishops  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
Tliis  decision,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  crushing 
the  ambitious  spirit  of  either  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  spirit  of  mutual  antipathy  reigned  between 
the  two  competing  bishops,  which  broke  forth  on 
every  fitting  occasion.  In  the  sixth  century,  as  we 
leam  from  Mosheim,  "  The  bishop  of  Constantinople 
not  only  claimed  an  unrivalled  sovereignty  over  the 
Eastern  churches,  but  also  maintained  that  his  church 
was  in  point  of  dignity  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
Rome."  At  length  in  a.  d.  588,  the  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople assumed  to  himself  the  lordly  title  of 
oecumenical  or  universal  bishop ;  whereupon  Gre- 
gi  ry  the  Great,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  See  of 
Rome,  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  his  rival, 
declared  that  whoever  should  take  upon  himself  the 
title  of  Universal  Bishop,  was  entitled  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  Antichrist  of  Scripture.  And  yet  only 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  his  successor 
Boniface  III.  sought,  and  obtained  the  title  of  Uni- 
versal Bishop  in  A.  D.  606  from  the  Greek  Emperor 
Phocas. 

The  use  of  images  in  Christian  churches  foimed 
another  topic  of  keen  contention  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches,  the  former  being 
iconoclastic  in  their  views,  that  is,  opposed  to  image- 
worship,  while  the  latter  were  as  keen  in  defending 
it.  The  contention  which  began  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury continued  to  rage  for  years  with  ever-increasing 
fury,  and  the  distinction  between  the  two  churches 
now  became  settled  and  confirmed.  The  last  occa- 
sion on  which  they  met  in  imited  session  was  at  the 
second  council  of  Nice  in  A.  D.  787,  called  by  tlie 
empress  Irene  in  favour  of  image-worship.  From 
that  time  the  bitterest  mutual  hostility  existed  be 
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tween  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches,  and 
altliongh  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  in  tlie  thir- 
leenth  century  to  promote  the  re-union  of  the  two 
eliurches,  and  the  council  of  Florence  in  1442  en- 
deavoured to  heal  the  breach,  they  continue  divided 
down  to  the  present  day. 

The  churches  of  the  East  and  the  West  are  at 
variance  on  various  points,  the  most  important  of 
which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  The  first  great  pomt 
of  distinction  refers  to  the  constitution  of  the  Person 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  regard  to  which  the  Eastern 
Church  adlieres  literally  to  the  Scriptural  expression, 
John  XV.  26.  "Which  proceedeth  from  the  Father;" 
while  the  Western  or  Latin  church  follows  the  ad- 
dition made  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  Jilioque,  "and  from 
the  Son."  On  this  point  the  Protestant  churches 
agree  with  the  latter  view.  Another  ground  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  churches  is  the  authority  of 
the  later  General  Councils.  In  reference  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  first  seven  General  Councils  they  are 
both  agreed,  but  the  eighth,  which  is  that  of  Constan- 
tinople held  in  A.  D.  8G9,  is  the  last  council  of  the 
East  that  is  recognized  by  the  Western  or  Roman 
Church.  This,  however,  and  the  subsequent  West- 
ern Coimcils  are  rejected  by  the  Greek  Church. 
The  two  churches  are  dinded  also  on  the  subject  of 
the  sacraments,  at  least  nominally.  Both  hold  that 
there  are  seven  sacraments,  but  the  Greek  church 
hold  a  distinction  between  their  four  sacraments  and 
the  three  lesser  mysteries.  The  Eastern  churches 
reject  purgatory,  though  the  Greeks  pray  for  the 
dead.  By  the  Eastern  church  both  elements  in  the 
eucharist  are  administered,  but  by  the  AVestern  or 
Koman  church  the  cup  is  withheld  from  the  laity. 
In  the  eucharist  also  the  Greeks  use  leavened  bread 
fonned  into  a  loaf.  The  Latins  eat  unleavened 
bread  in  the  foi-m  of  a  wafer.  The  time  of  keeping 
Easter  is  still  a  cause  of  dispute  between  the  two 
churches,  the  Eastern  church  always  observing  it  on 
the  day  on  which  the  Jews  kept  the  passover,  while 
the  Western  churches  celebrate  it  on  the  eve  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  resurrection.  The  subject  of 
image-worship  is  still  a  subject  of  contention  be- 
tween the  two  churches.  The  Greek  church  allows 
only  the  use  of  paintings  in  churches,  while  the  Ro- 
man church  does  not  forbid  statues.  A  difference 
also  exists  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
eliurches  in  the  mode  of  writing  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  In  the  former  they  move  the  hand  from  the 
right  shoulder  to  the  left  while  repeating  the  words, 
"And  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  in  the  latter,  the  hand 
is  moved  from  the  breast  to  the  left  shoulder,  and 
then  to  the  right.  In  the  Western  church  celibacy 
is  enjoined  upon  all  persons  in  holy  orders,  but  in 
the  Eastern  church  the  higher  clergy  are  alone  pro- 
hibited from  entering  into  the  married  st.ite.  The 
reading  of  I'iie  Scriptures  by  the  laity  is  permitted  by 
the  Eastern,  but  discountenanced  by  the  Western 
church.  The  supremacy  and  infaUibility  of  the 
I'cpe  of  Rome  are  firmly  maintained  by  the  Western, 


but  wholly  disclaimed  by  the  Eastern  church.  In 
addition  to  these  differences  in  doctrine  and  practice 
between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Greeks  regard  the 
Septitagint  as  the  authentic  version  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  reverence  it  as  highly  as  the  Latin 
church  does  the  Vulgate,  while  they  receive  as  can- 
onical all  the  apocryphal  books  comprised  in  the 
Greek  canon.  They  also  attach  a  high  authority 
to  the  eighty-five  Apostolical  Constitutions.  The 
Greeks  commence  their  ecclesiastical  year  on  the 
1st  of  September,  and  they  differ  from  the  Western 
church  in  their  sacred  chronology,  reckoning  5,500 
years  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

But  while  we  thus  rapidly  sketch  the  points  ol 
distinction  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
churches,  we  may  also  notice  that  there  are  several 
doctrines  and  practices  in  which  they  agree  with  one 
another,  but  differ  from  Protestant  churches.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  invocation  and 
adoration  of  saints,  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
the  homage  paid  to  relics,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  absolution  and  indulgences. 

EBIOXITES,  a  name  applied  to  those  who,  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  while  they  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ,  agreed  in  observing  also  the  Mo- 
saic law.  These  Judaizing  Christians  are  first  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  Ebionites  by  Irenseus,  but 
considerable  doubt  rests  upon  the  origin  of  the  appel- 
lation. Terttdlian,  whose  opinion  has  been  adopted 
by  Epipbanius  and  many  other  writers,  traces  it  to  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Ebion,  who  has  been  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  sect.  Neander  thinks  it  very 
improbable  that  a  party  embracing  so  many  different 
shades  of  opinion  had  its  origin  from  any  single  indi 
vidual,  and  the  more  especially  as  no  well  authenti- 
cated tradition  exists  respecting  the  founder  of  a  sect 
called  Ebion.  "  The  more  accurately  informed  au- 
thorities," says  the  historian,  "such  as  Irenseus  and 
Origen,  nowhere  mention  such  a  person;  and  all 
that  we  find  anywhere  said  respecting  the  pretended 
Ebion,  is  of  that  vague  and  indefinite  character  which 
sounds  suspicious.  Origen  was  the  first  to  give  the 
correct  derivation  of  this  name,  from  the  Hebrew 
word  denoting  poor.  These  Jewish  Christians,  then, 
were  called  the  poor ;  but  the  question  now  arises,  in 
what  sense  was  this  appellation  originally  applied  to 
them  ?  And  with  this  is  connected  another, — by 
whom  first  was  this  appellation  given  them?  Upon 
the  resolution  of  these  questions  it  must  depend, 
whether  the  appellation  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
term  of  reproach  or  of  praise.  Now  it  appears  evi- 
dent, from  an  explanation  which  Epipbanius  cites 
from  the  mouths  of  the  very  people  in  question,  that, 
in  his  time,  the  Ebionites  regarded  it  as  an  epithet 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  themselves.  But  al- 
though the  Ebionites  did  actually  appropriate  and 
sanction  the  name,  it  might  nevertheless  be  true  and 
wholly  consistent  with  this  fact,  that  the  epithet  wad 
originally  bestowfd  on  them  bv  their  adversaues' 
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while  they  might  afterwards  apply  it  to  tliemselves, 
either  in  the  same  or  a  different  sense ;  since  what 
was  considered  by  their  opponents  a  term  of  re- 
proach, might  be  regarded,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  as  an  honourable  title. 

"  Origen,  who,  as  we  have  said,  first  presented  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  word,  applies  the  designa- 
tion, 'poor,'  to  the  meagre  religious  system,  the 
poverty  of  faith  that  characterized  this  party.  In 
this  sense,  the  tenn  may  have  been  applied  to  them 
by  pagan  Christians ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
pagan  Christians  would  have  chosen  a  Hebrew  word 
to  express  this  character.  It  is  far  more  natm-al  to 
suppose  that  the  inventors  of  this  name  were  Jews ; 
and  at  the  particular  position  of  these  Jews,  it  might 
be  used  and  understood  to  denote  a  poor,  meagre  way 
of  thinking,  especially  if  this  notion  be  defined  ac- 
cording to  the  acute  and  ingenious  suggestion  of  a 
distinguished  modern  inquirer  in  this  department  of 
learning ;  namely,  that  in  the  mouth  of  those  Jews 
who  were  expecting  a  Messiah  in  visibk  glory,  it 
would  designate  such  as  could  believe  in  s.poor,  ah- 
ject,  cructfial  Messiah,  like  Jesus.  Yet  even  this 
explanation,  taken  by  itself,  seems  not  the  most 
simple  and  natural ;  and,  indeed,  the  autlior  of  it 
himself  joins  it  with  the  other,  about  to  be  men- 
tioned. What  objection  is  there  to  understand  this 
word  in  the  literal  and  obvious  sense,  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  poorer  class  among  the  people  of  the  na- 
tion? We  know,  in  fact,  what  reproach  was  cast 
upon  the  Christian  faith  by  the  hierarchical  party 
among  the  Jews,  because  none  but  those  belonging 
to  the  ignorant  and  poorer  class  of  the  people  would 
openly  profess  it,  (John  vii.  49  ;)  and  the  like  objec- 
tion was  made  to  Christianity  by  the  pagans.  Thus 
it  may  be  explained,  how  the  Christians  among  the 
Jews  came  to  be  designated  as  the  poor ;  and  this 
name,  which  was  employed  by  them  to  designate  the 
Christians  generally,  would  afterwards  naturally  be 
employed  by  the  pagan  Christians,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  name,  to  designate 
that  portion  of  beUevers  who  were  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  their  observance  of  their  Mosaic 
law.  A\lien  we  observe  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened in  tlie  case  of  another  name  which  was  origi- 
nally a  connnon  appellation  for  all  Christians  among 
the  Jews,  the  name  'Nazarenes,'  it  may  serve  to 
confii'm  the  above  supposition." 

The  Ebionite  doctrine,  it  may  be  remarked  gen- 
erally, was  simply  the  engrafting  of  the  Jewish  upon 
the  Christian  system.  AVe  find  the  Judaizing  party 
beginning  to  develope  itself  in  the  days  of  the  apos- 
tles, when  some  persons,  who  evidently  maintained 
the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  law  of  Moses,  wished 
to  compel  Paul  to  yield  to  their  views  in  circumcis- 
ing Titus,  a  Gentile  convert.  The  apostle  success- 
fully resisted  their  pretensions,  but  shortly  after  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  same  party  followed  him 
to  Antioch,  where  they  stirred  up  a  controversy  that 
threatened  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  church.     An 


appeal  was  made  to  the  apostles  and  elders  in  coun- 
cil assembled  m  Jerusalem,  who  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Gentiles.  Notwithstanding  the  apostolic  decree 
which  was  then  issued,  the  Judaizers  gradually  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  at  length  fonned  a  powerful 
party  in  the  church,  so  as  to  disturb  the  peace,  and 
even  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Such  were  the  Ebionites  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, who,  indignant  at  the  unfiinching  support  which 
Paul  gave  to  the  claims  of  the  Gentiles,  attempted 
to  weaken  the  force  of  his  advocacy  by  representing 
his  abandonment  of  Judaism  as  originating  in  un- 
worthy motives.  It  was  in  the  second  centuiy,  how- 
ever, that  this  Judaizing  party  received  the  name  of 
Ebionites.  Their  principles  were  now  more  fully 
developed  and  carried  out  to  their  legitimate  conclu- 
sions. They  looked  upon  Christianity  solely  from  a 
Jewish  point  of  view.  Jesus  they  regarded  as  sim- 
ply a  man  remarkable  for  his  piety,  and  chosen  on 
ihat  account  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  altogether  igno- 
rant of  any  special  Divine  call  to  such  an  office  until 
it  was  revealed  to  him  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
prophet  Elijah,  and  thereupon  he  received  power 
from  on  high  to  exercise  liis  Messiahship,  and  to  at- 
test his  authority  by  the  performance  of  miraculous 
deeds.  It  was  at  his  baptism,  they  alleged,  by  Jolin 
the  Baptist,  who,  in  this  case  represented  Elijah, 
that  Jesus  was  first  made  aware  of  the  high  office 
with  which  he  was  invested.  To  support  their 
views,  the  Ebionites  set  forth  a  revision  of  the  Gos- 
pel history,  under  the  name  of  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebrews,  fragments  of  wliich  have  been  preserved 
by  Epiphanius  and  Justin.  In  this  work  they  re- 
presented the  baptism  of  Christ  as  simply  the  out- 
ward visible  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  impart  to 
Jesus  the  consciousness  of  his  Divine  call  to  the 
Messiahship,  and  to  make  known  the  fact  to  John. 
That  the  event  might  be  painted  in  the  most  impres 
sive  aspect,  accordingly,  light  was  represented  as 
shining  round  about  the  place,  and  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  Jordan.  Irenseus  says,  that  they  reverenced 
Jerusalem  as  if  it  were  the  house  of  God.  They 
hved  in  constant  expectation  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ,  believing  that  he  would  return  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  re-establish  the  Theocracy  there. 

Origen  speaks  of  two  classes  of  Ebionites,  those 
who  denied  the  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord, 
and  those  who  admitted  it,  the  former  party  believ- 
ing that  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  Jesus 
commenced  at  his  baptism  ;  the  latter  party  believ- 
ing that  it  commenced  at  his  conception  in  the 
womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  Clementines 
(which  see),  an  apocryphal  production  of  the  second 
century,  contains  the  same  Judaizing  views  which 
were  professed  by  the  Ebionites.  Jerome  describes 
a  sect  of  the  same  kind  as  having  been  seen  by  him 
at  Beroca  in  Syria,  near  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  passing,  however,  not  under  the  name  of 
Ebioniies,  but  under  that  of  Nazasen^^  (which 
see). 
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EBLIS,  tlie  name  by  which  the  Mohammedans 
Jescribe  tlie  Devil  (see  Angels,  Evil). 

EI5UBUIIAKITES,  an  order  of  monks  anion;:; 
tlie  MoIianimeilanSjWlio  derived  their  name  from  their 
founder,  Ebrbiihar,  the  scholar  of  Nacshbendi,  who 
came  from  Persia  to  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  propagate  their  faith.  The  sect  professed 
to  surrender  all  care  about  worldly  concerns,  and 
to  give  themselves  wholly  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  eternal  objects.  They  were  wont  to  tell  foolish 
stories  of  their  founder,  such  as  that  he  was  nourished 
with  barley  bread,  oil  of  olives,  honey  and  srapes, 
yet  that  he  took  food  only  three  times  a-year.  The 
Ebrbuharites  fasted  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  but 
notwithstanding  their  profession  of  superior  sanc- 
tity, they  were  esteemed  heretics  by  the  Moham- 
medans generally,  because  they  refused  to  go  on 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  alleging  that  tlie  journey  was 
unnecessary,  as  they  were  permitted  in  secret  vi- 
»ion,  while  sitting  iu  their  cells,  to  behold  the  holy 
city. 

ECALESIA,  a  festival  held  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans in  honour  of  Jupiter. 

ECATESIA,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  in  honour  of  Hecate. 

ECCLESIA.    See  Church. 

ECCLESIA  APOSTOLICA  (Lat.  the  Apostolic 
church),  a  name  applied  by  Irenseus,  in  the  second 
century,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  great  capital  of 
the  world.  The  name  probably  originated  from  the 
universally  diffused  behef  that  both  Paul  and  Peter 
had  taught  in  th«  Roman  church,  and  honoured  it  by 
their  martyrdom.  To  tliis  church,  from  its  position  in 
the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  Western  churches  could  appeal  as  to  their 
common  mother.  Thus  it  came  gradually  to  assume 
an  authority  over  the  other  churches,  which,  com- 
bining with  other  circumstances,  led  at  length  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  bishop.     See  Pope. 

ECCLESIA  MATRIX  (Lat.  the  Mother  church), 
a  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to  the  cathedral 
church,  to  which  all  the  clergy  of  a  city  or  diocese 
belonged. 

ECCLESIiE  CAUSIDICI  (Lat.  church-lawyers), 
ihe  name  applied  in  ancient  times  to  ecclesiastical 
Chancellors  (which  see). 

ECCLESIASTERION,  a  term  sometimes  used  in 
early  times  to  denote  the  church-building  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ecclesia,  or  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

ECCLESIASTICS,  a  term  applied  to  Christians 
by  Eusebius,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  and  Cyril  of  Je- 
rusalem, wlio  souglit  tlius  to  distinguish  them  from 
Jews,  Gentiles,  and  heretics.  The  name,  however, 
was  even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity  used  more 
frequently  to  denote  the  clergy  as  distinguished  from 
the  laity  or  ordinary  members  of  the  churches.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  customary  to  give  the  name 
of  ecclesiastics  to  the  subordinate  otricers  of  the 
church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  CENSURES.  SeeCENSoBEB 
(Ecclesiastical). 

ECCLESIECDICI  (Gr.  church  lawyers),  the 
Chancellors  (which  see)  of  bishops. 

ECDICES,  oflicers  who,  as  lateral  judges,  attend 
a  Greek  patriarch  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  func- 
tions. 

ECHETLiEUS,  (Gr.  edietle,  a  ijloughshare),  a 
hero  whom  the  Athenians  were  commanded  by  the 
oracle  to  worship,  because  he  had  mysteriously  ap- 
peared during  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  slain 
many  of  the  barbarians  with  his  plough ;  yet  after 
the  battle,  when  sought  for,  lie  could  nowhere  be 
found. 

ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Alexan- 
drian School. 

ECLIPSE.  This  striking  natural  phenomenon 
has  in  all  ages  given  rise,  among  those  who  are  un- 
acquainted with  its  true  nature  and  cause,  to  feel- 
ings of  anxiety,  and  even  awe.  There  appears  to  be 
a  conriict  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and  the 
world  on  which  we  live  and  move  seems  to  be 
threatened  witli  immediate  and  final  destruction. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that,  in  almost  all  hea- 
then nations,  an  eclipse  has  been  viewed  with  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  alarm.  Livy  tells  us  that  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  when  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
occurred,  the  people  rent  the  air  with  slionts  mingled 
with  the  beating  of  iron  pots  and  vessels.  The 
Eg^Titians  struck  their  musical  instruments  with  un- 
usual force,  imagining  thereby  to  frighten  away 
Typhon,  the  genius  of  evil,  who,  they  thought,  was 
engaged  in  mortal  conflict  with  the  sun.  The  same 
practice  is  said  to  be  followed  in  several  parts  of 
Western  and  Central  Africa  under  the  impression 
that  the  sun  is  dragging  the  moon  across  the  hea- 
vens, and  that  the  world  is  approaching  its  end. 
Among  the  Peruvians,  it  was  timily  believed  that 
the  world  would  be  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  one  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  the  moon,  if  totally 
eclipsed,  would  perish  and  fall  from  the  sky  to  the 
earth.  Accordingly,  they  set  their  dogs  a-howling 
under  an  impression  that  these  animals  were  the  spe- 
cial favourites  of  the  moon.  Among  several  tribes 
of  the  South  American  Indians,  there  is  an  impres- 
sion that  when  the  moon  is  eclipsed,  she  is  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and,  therefore,  they  utter  loud  cries 
and  lamentations,  and  the  women,  drowned  in  tears, 
run  to  hide  each  a  burning  brand  in  the  earth  from 
the  fear  that  should  the  moon  die  every  tire  will 
expire  also,  except  what  is  hidden  from  view.  Some 
of  the  tribes  scourge  the  young  people  during  the 
eclipse,  as  if  by  their  follies  they  had  brought  about 
this  calamity.  Many  nations  have,  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, believed  that  the  iihenomenon  was  caused  by 
a  malevolent  being  who  was  wishing  to  swallow  up 
the  moon.  According  to  the  Scandinavian  Edda 
there  are  two  wolves ;  the  one  called  Skbll,  pursues 
the  sun,  and  shall  one  day  overtake  and  devour  her  • 
the  other  called  llati,  rtL-^s  before  her,  and  as  eagerly 
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pursues  tlie  moon,  which  will  on  the  last  day  be 
caught  by  him.  Among  the  Creek  Indians  of  Ala- 
bama, it  is  a  large  dog  which  is  threateumg  to  devour 
ihe  sun.  Some  of  the  South  American  Indians  slioot 
arrows  in  the  air  daring  an  eclipse,  with  the  view  of 
Killing  the  dogs  or  boars  which  tliey  suppose  are 
gnawing  at  the  moon,  and  causing  it  to  bleed.  In 
China  and  the  Philippine  islands,  it  is  a  dragon 
which  they  believe  causes  an  eclipse,  whether  of  the 
sun  or  moon.  The  Hindus  ascribe  it  to  a  demon 
called  Rahores.  Both  the  Cliinese  and  Hindus,  when 
an  eclipse  occurs,  raise  loud  cries,  and  beat  on  all 
manner  of  musical  instruments  as  long  as  the  fright- 
ful phenomenon  lasts. 

ECRAR  (Arab,  confession  of  sins).  The  duty  of 
confession  of  sins  is  reckoned  by  Mohammedans  to 
be  the  fifth  capital  and  fundamental  article  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  is  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Koran 
that  God  will  pardon  those  who  confess  tlieir  sins. 

ECSTATICI,  a  kind  of  diviners  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  who  were  wont  to  fall  into  a  trance,  in 
whicli  tliey  continued  a  considerable  time  deprived 
of  all  sense  and  motion,  and  on  their  recovery  they 
gave  marvellous  accounts  of  what  tliey  had  seen  and 
heard.  In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  also,  in  mo- 
dern times,  stories  have  frequently  been  told  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  in  a  state  of  ecstasis  or 
trance,  in  the  course  of  which  they  saw  and  con- 
versed witli  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other  saints. 

ECTHESIS  (Gr.  exposition),  a  formulary  drawn  up 
A.  D.  639,  by  order  of  the  Greek  emperor  Heraclius, 
with  the  view  of  accomplishing  the  re-union  of  the 
MoNOPHYSiTES  (which  see)  with  the  dominant 
church.  The  document  was  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion on  the  subject  with  the  patriarch  Sergius  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  so  artfully  composed,  that, 
while  it  professed  to  be  an  exposition  of  faith,  it  con- 
cealed the  ditlerence  which  existed  between  the  Eu- 
tychians  and  the  orthodox  in  regard  to  their  views 
of  the  constitution  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  The 
heresy  of  Eutyehius  had  been  condemned  by  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  Emperor  hoped,  by 
issuing  the  Ecthesis,  to  induce  the  bishops  to  submit 
to  the  decrees  of  tlie  council.  Heraclius  seems  to 
have  had  no  wish  to  make  this  formulary  miiversal 
in  the  churcli,  but  simply  to  introduce  it  into  those 
provinces  where  the  Monophysite  party  chietly  pre- 
vailed, and  w'liere  he  hoped  it  might  lead  to  their 
union  with  tlie  Catholic  church.  It  was  remarkably 
successfid  among  the  Monophysites  in  Egypt  and 
the  surrounding  provinces,  thousands  of  whom  joined 
the  dominant  church.  The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  embraced  the  Jlonothelite  doctrine 
wliich  was  taught  in  the  Ecthesis.  Others,  however, 
opposed  both  the  doctrine  and  the  document.  The 
controversy,  instead  of  being  assuaged  by  the  concil- 
iatory formula,  became  more  violent  than  ever.  Paul 
of  Constantinople  wamily  espoused  the  iMonothelite 
doctrine,  and  favoured  the  Ecthesis,  while  many  of 
the  Eastern  and  tlie  whole  of  the  Western  bishops 


were  violently  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  Paul, 
and  actually  made  an  application  to  the  Pope  to 
excommunicate  him  along  with  all  who  held  Mono- 
thelite  opinions.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  which 
was  Dijothelite,  was  strongly  maintained  by  a  monk 
named  Maximus,  who  conducted  a  public  discussion 
on  the  controverted  point,  and  with  such  success, 
that  Pyrrhus,  his  opponent  in  the  debate,  declared 
himself  a  convert  to  tlie  Dyothelite  views,  and  in 
company  with  Maximus  set  out  for  Rome,  wliere  he 
publicly  abjured  the  Mouothelite  heresy,  joined  the 
Roman  church,  and  was  appointed  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. On  leaving  Rome  after  this  public  dis- 
play, Pyrrhus  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  and  there  so 
lemnly  withdrew  his  recent  recantation,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Monothelite  party  in  that 
city.  On  hearing  intelligence  of  the  strange  conduct 
of  Pyrrhus,  Pope  Theodore  was  almost  frantic  with 
indignation.  He  immediately  convened  an  assem- 
bly of  the  clergy,  excommunicated  Pyrrhus  with  the 
most  fearful  anathemas,  and  calling  for  the  conse- 
crated wine  of  the  sacrament,  mingled  a  portion  of  it 
with  the  ink,  and  with  the  mixture  signed  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  which  was  to  consign  tlie 
treacherous  apostate  to  the  regions  of  despair. 

Meanwhile,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and 
conciliate  if  possible  the  Western  bishops,  the  patri- 
arch Paul  caused  the  Ecthesis  to  be  removed  from 
the  gates  of  the  cliurch  of  Constantinople,  and  an- 
other document,  called  the  Type  or  formulary,  to  lie 
substituted  in  its  place,  the  object  of  tlie  Type  being 
to  forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  all  disputes  what- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  the  will  or  wills  of  Christ, 
and  the  mode  of  its  or  their  operation.  Before  the 
suppression  of  the  Ecthesis,  however,  had  become 
known  at  Rome,  the  Pope,  by  the  advice  of  the 
African  bishops,  had  excommunicated  Paul  with 
great  solemnity,  and  declared  him  divested  of  all 
ecclesiastical  power  and  dignity.  This  rash  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  Pope,  was  wholly  disregarded  by  the 
emperor  and  the  great  mass  of  the  Eastern  clergv, 
while  the  p.atriarch  himself  was  so  enraged  that  he 
imprisoned  the  apocrisarii,  or  Pope's  ambassadors, 
who  brought  him  the  sentence,  and  even  whipped 
some  of  their  retinue.  On  the  death  of  Pope  Theo- 
dore, A.  D.  649,  his  successor  Martin,  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  papal  chair,  summoned  a  council  at 
Rome,  and  condemned  not  only  the  Monothelite 
doctrine,  and  "  the  impious  Ecthesis,"  as  he  termed 
it,  but  also  "  the  most  wicked  Type  lately  published 
against  the  Catholic  church,  by  the  most  serene  Em- 
peror Constantine,  at  the  instigation  of  Paul,  the 
pretended  bishop  of  Constantinople."  The  insult 
conveyed  in  this  decree  was  instantly  resented  by 
the  emperor.  The  Pope  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
conveyed  to  Naxos,  a  small  island  in  tlie  Grecian 
Archipelago ;  thence  he  was  carried  to  the  imperial 
court,  and  after  a  mock  form  of  trial,  accompanied 
with  cruel  insidt  and  abuse,  he  was  stripped  of  his 
sacerdotal  garments,  condemned,  degraded,  and  sent 
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into  exile,  on  tlie  inhospitable  shores  of  the  T.aurica 
Chersonesiis,  where  lie  died  A.  D.  G56.     See  Euty- 

CHIANS,  MON'OTHELITES. 

ECTYPOMATA  (Gr.  effigies  or  ligures),  gifts  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  which  began  to  be  made  to  churches 
probably  about  the  middle  of  the  tifth  century. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  who  tells  us 
that  when  any  one  obtained  the  benefit  of  a  signal 
cure  from  God  in  any  member  of  his  body,  such  as 
liis  eyes,  hands,  or  feet,  he  then  brought  his  ecti/poma, 
the  image  or  figure  of  the  part  cured,  in  silver  or 
gold,  to  be  liung  up  in  the  church  to  God,  as  a  me- 
morial of  his  favour.  Such  a  practice  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  also 
among  the  Egyptians.  To  this  custom  tliere  is  an 
evident  allusion  in  1  Sam.  vi.  4,  where  we  find  the 
PhiUstines  sending  their  golden  emerods  and  mice, 
figures  of  the  objects  by  whicli  they  had  sulVered,  as 
an  otTering  to  the  God  of  Israel.  In  lioman  Catho- 
lic countries,  figures  of  parts  of  the  body  healed  are 
often  seen  suspended  upon  the  walls  of  the  churches. 

See  AXATIIE.M.VTA. 

EDDA,  a  celebrated  production  of  northern  an- 
tiquity, to  which  we  are  principally  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  The 
learned  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
original  derivation  of  the  term  Edda,  but  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  tlie  word  is  that  which  is 
given  by  Olafsen,  who  derives  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  ceda,  to  teach.  There  are  two  works  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Edda.  the  one  in  verse,  the 
other  in  prose.  The  Poetic  or  Elder  Edda,  as  it  is 
often  called,  consists  of  thirty-nine  poems,  which 
were  collected  by  S:omund  Sigfusson,  surnamed  the 
Learned,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  or  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century.  The  oldest  and  the 
most  interesting  of  the  whole  of  this  collection  of 
poems  is  the  Viihisp^,  or  Song  of  the  Prophetess, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  publicly  recited  at 
the  religious  festival  of  the  summer  solstice.  It 
contains  the  whole  system  of  Scandinavian  mytho- 
logy. The  only  one  of  these  poems  which  is  of  a 
practical  character,  is  the  Hilvamal,  the  discourse  of 
the  sublime,  which  contains  a  tolerably  complete 
code  of  morality. 

The  Prosaic  or  Younger  Edda  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Snorri  Sturlason,  who  was  born  of  a  distinguished 
Icelandic  family  in  A.  n.  1178,  and  was  killed  A.  n. 
1'241.  This  i)roduction,  which  in  its  present  form 
dates  from  the  thirteenth  century,  forms,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue,  which  were  pro- 
bably written  by  Snorri  himself,  a  complete  synopsis 
of  Scan{llnavian  mythology  derived  principally  from 
the  Poetical  Edda.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Ills  '  Iceland,'  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the 
■iiilVrent  parts  of  the  Prose  Edda:  "The  prosaic 
Edda  is  a  collection  of  various  tre.atise3,  which  are 
designed  to  elucidate  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  and  render  more  intelligible  to  younger 
poets  (he  ninnber  of  obscure  and  difBcult  passages  in 


the  works  of  their  predecessors,  and  more  especially 
in  the  odes  of  the  Edda  we  have  just  described.  It 
begins  with  a  most  absurd  and  ridiculous  preface, 
which  has  evidently  been  prefixed  to  the  work  by 
some  transcriber,  tracing  the  connection  of  the  north- 
ern nations  with  those  of  antiquity,  and  carrying  back 
their  genealogiciil  relations  to  the  original  families 
enumerated  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Then  follow  what 
are  called  the  DiEinisiijur,  or  '  Dialogues,'  explana 
tory  of  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  principal  events  which  are  to  fill  up  the 
period  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  the  final  confia- 
gration,  the  destruction  of  the  gods,  &c.  The  second 
division  of  the  work  comprehends  the  Keimiiigar, 
or  '  Instructions  ;'  a  digest  of  poetical  phniseology, 
founded  on,  and  illustrated  by,  quotations  from  the 
principal  Skalds.  We  here  find  not  fewer  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  synonymes  of  Odin  ;  twenty- 
four  of  a  bear;  sixty-four  of  fire;  sixty-five  of  gold, 
&c.  The  third  treati.se  is  called  <S/i'aW((,  or  '  The 
Poetics  ;'  and  consists  of  a  dissertation  on  the  Ice- 
landic alphabet,  and  a  number  of  rules  respecting  the 
use  of  rlietorical  and  poetical  figures.  To  this  is 
appended  Snorri's  Hdttalykil,  or  '  The  Key  of  Ver- 
sitiavtion  ;'  giving  a  view  of  the  structure  and  mea- 
sure of  the  diii'erent  sorts  of  verse  in  use  among  the 
northern  poets." 

It  seems  quite  jjlain  that  the  Edda,  instead  of  being 
the  production  of  any  single  individual,  is  the  result 
of  the  separate  labours  of  different  individuals  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time.  The  persons  most  probablv 
concerned  in  reducing  the  Edda  to  its  present  form 
were  Stemund  Sigfusson,  Snorri  Sturlason,  and  Olaf 
Thordarsen,  the  nephew  of  Snorri.  The  Edda  of 
Saemund  was  first  sent  from  Iceland  by  the  learned 
Bishop  Svenson,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  beautifully  written  on  parchment, 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Copen- 
hagen. There  exists  also  a  number  of  paper  codices 
containing  various  readings,  many  of  which  greatly 
elucidate  the  original  text.  Of  Snorri's  Edda,  there 
exist  two  principal  codices  written  on  parchment 
viz.,  the  Wormian  MS.  in  the  University  Library  oi 
Copenhagen,  and  the  Upsala  MS.  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  that  University,  besides  a  number  of 
manuscripts  on  paper  to  be  met  with  in  different 
libraries  on  the  Continent.  There  is  a  copy  of  the 
Upsala  Codex  preserved  among  the  Marshall  MSS. 
in  Oxford.  The  fir.st  edition  of  the  Edda  was  pul)- 
lished  by  Resenins,  along  with  a  Ijatin  and  Danish 
version,  at  Copenlmgen  in  1GG5,  but  it  contains  only 
the  part  conqinsed  by  Snorri,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Viilusp.^  and  II:tvamal.  The  latest  and  most  correct 
edition  is  th.at  which  was  published  by  the  learned 
Professor  Rask  in  1818.  See  S('AMHNAVIans(Re- 

LIOtON  OF  THE  AnCIENT). 

EDHEMI,  a  monastic  order  among  the  Moliam- 
medans.  It  was  founded  by  Ibrahim  ebn-Edhcm, 
wlio  died  at  Damascus  A.  D.  777.  His  disciples  say 
that  he  was  a  slave,  ao  Abyssinian  by  birth,  that  he 
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always  desired  to  please  God,  regularly  read  the 
Koran  in  the  mosques,  prayed  day  and  night  with 
his  face  to  the  ground,  and  often  repeated  these 
words,  "  O  Lord,  thou  hast  given  me  so  mncli  wis- 
dom as  that  I  clearly  know  I  am  under  thy  direction, 
and  therefore  sconiing  all  power  arid  dominion,  I  re- 
sign nivself  to  the  speculation  of  philosophy  and  a 
holy  life."  Edliem  established  a  strictly  ascetic 
order,  who  gave  themselves  much  to  prayer  and  fast- 
ing ;  their  food  being  of  barley  bread,  and  their  cloth- 
ing of  a  thick  coarse  cloth,  with  a  woollen  cap  upon 
their  heads,  surrounded  by  a  turban,  and  a  white 
linen  cloth  striped  with  red,  round  their  necks.  They 
professed  to  discourse  with  Enoch  in  the  wilderness. 

EDICT  OF  NANTES.   See  Nantes  (Edict  of). 

EDOMITES  (Religion  of  the).  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  religion  of  this  ancient  people. 
Though  in  the  first  stage  of  their  history  they  ap- 
pear, from  the  message  which  Moses  sent  them. 
Num.  XX.  14 — 17,  to  have  been  worshippers  of  the 
true  God,  they  lapsed  in  course  of  time  into  gross 
idolatry.  On  this  account  a  perpetual  enmity  ex- 
isted between  them  and  the  Israelites.  That  they 
were  idolaters  is  plain  from  Josephus,  who  mentions 
one  of  their  idols  named  Koze,  which  they  wor- 
shipped before  Hyrcanus  compelled  them  to  conform 
to  the  rites  and  observances  of  the  Jewish  law.  In 
consequence  of  their  submission  to  circumcision, 
Josephus  thinks  that  they  became  proselytes  of  the 
gate,  or  wholly  Jews.  Yet  when  Herod  was  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Judea,  Antigonus  upbraided  him 
with  being  an  Idumean  or  a  half-Jew,  whereas  the 
kingdom  ought  to  have  been  given  to  one  of  the 
royal  family  according  to  ancient  custom.  Josephus 
always  speaks  of  Herod  the  Great  as  an  Edomite, 
though  he  admits  Herod's  father,  Antipater,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  people  with  the  Jews.  In  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  the  name  of  Idumean  was  lost 
and  quite  disused. 

EDRIS  (Arab,  the  student),  one  of  the  appella- 
tions of  the  prophet  Enoch  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans. He  was  the  third  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
greatest,  according  to  the  Arabians,  that  flourished 
in  the  antediluvian  world.  They  represent  him  as 
having  been  commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Cainites, 
but  they  rejected  his  doctrine,  and  in  consequence 
he  waged  war  upon  them,  and  made  them  servants 
and  slaves  of  the  true  believers.  He  is  also  said  to 
liave  ordered  the  faithful  to  treat  all  future  infidels 
in  a  similar  manner,  being  thus  the  originator  of 
religious  wars,  and  the  first  who  inculcated  the  duty 
of  persecuting  infidels.  To  Edris  is  attributed  the 
invention  of  the  pen,  the  needle,  the  sciences  of 
astronomv  and  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  of  magic  and 
divination.  He  is  alleged  to  have  written  thirty 
treatises,  of  whii-h,  however,  only  one  has  escaped 
tlie  ravatres  of  lime,  and  is  called  by  his  name,  being 
styled  the  Honk  of  Enoch,  an  apocryphal  work, 
iviiich  is  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Orientals. 
EDULIC  K,  or  Edus,\,  a  goddess  among  the  an- 


cient Romans,  who  was  believed  to  watch  over  chil 
dren  and  to  bless  their  food. 

EED-EL-KORBAN  (Pers.,  festival  of  the  sacri- 
fice), a  festival  celebrated  among  the  Persian  Mo- 
hammedans, in  honour  of  the  patriarch  Abraham. 
The  day  before  the  feast  about  four  hundred  camels 
are  collected  from  the  neighbouring  country,  and 
the  first  that  rises  after  resting  is  chosen  as  the  vie 
tim,  shot  and  speared.  This  feast  is  distinct  from 
the  Behul  Bairam,  which  is  also  kept  in  memory  of 
Abraham.     See  Abraham's  Sacrifice  (Feast  of). 

EFFRONTES  (Lat.  ea:,  from, /ron,?,  the  forehead), 
a  heretical  sect  which  arose  in  Transylvania  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Tliey  derived  their  name  from  a 
strange  custom  which  they  are  said  to  have  had,  of 
shaving  their  foreheads  till  they  bled,  and  then 
anointing  them  with  oil.  This  was  their  mode  of 
baptism  and  initiation  into  the  sect.  They  denied 
the  existence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  believing  the  ex- 
pression to  denote  nothing  more  than  tlie  operation 
of  God  upon  the  mind. 

EGBO  YOUNG,  an  idol  worshipped  by  the  na- 
tives of  Old  Calabar  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  a 
human  skull  stuck  upon  the  top  of  a  stick  with  a  few 
feathers  tied  to  it.  One  of  these  idols  is  found  in 
almost  every  house  where  the  inmates  still  adhera 
to  their  former  idolatry.  Mr.  Waddell,  a  missionary 
in  that  district,  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
Egbo  procession  and  dance.  "  Ere  long  two  Egbo 
runners,  in  their  usual  harlequin  costume,  entered  tlie 
town  to  clear  the  streets.  The  bells  at  their  waists 
gave  notice  of  their  approach,  and  their  long  whi]is 
made  common  folk  keep  at  a  distance.  They  cleared 
only  the  middle  of  the  street — the  main  street  if 
wide — while  the  sides  were  thronged  with  unmo- 
lested spectators.  Another  person,  also  curiously 
dressed  and  painted,  but  of  a  ditl'erent  character,  ad- 
vanced with  slow  and  solemn  pace  into  the  area  be- 
fore the  palaver-house,  holding  a  long  staff',  and  with 
bowed  head,  and  muttering  to  himself,  marched  pen- 
sively round  and  round  unobservant  of  all  about  him, 
like  some  hermit  from  the  wilds  in  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion. Soon  two  others,  enveloped  in  gay  cloths  and 
crowned  with  flowers,  appeared,  and  paraded  the 
town  as  proud  as  peacocks.  These  characters  served 
to  entertain  the  crowd,  and  keep  alive  expectation 
of  what  more  novel  and  imposing  was  coming. 
They  were  greeted  with  shouts  by  the  populace. 

"At  length  the  procession  came  into  view,  the 
king  at  its  head  in  robes  of  office,  and  carrying  the 
mace  or  gi-and  baton,  silvered  all  over  and  orna- 
mented with  ribbons.  These  things  make  a  show, 
and,  when  the  heads  of  a  country  can  get  up  shows, 
the  lower  members  are  expected  to  be  in  ecstasies. 
AViser  men,  in  wiser  countries,  can  get  up  shows  fcjr 
public  admiration;  and  this  here  was  something  like 
a  Lord  Mayor's  show  in  little.  The  procession  ar- 
ranged before  the  palaver-house.  In  the  midst  L<t 
the  space  stood  an  immense  flag- staff  recently  erected, 
a   single  mangrove  tree   not  less   than  soveniy  tu 
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eighty  feet  liigli ;  and  fast  to  that  above  liiing  a 
magnificent  Britisli  ensign  of  yellow  and  red.  There 
was  not  wind  enough  to  spread  it,  and  it  hung  in 
vast  folds  on  the  ground  many  fathoms  down.  1 
should  like  to  have  seen  it  i\yiug  in  the  wind  from 
such  a  mast-head. 

"  The  king  made  proclamation,  which  at  short  in- 
rervals  was  responded  to  by  the  deep  tones  of  the 
Kgbo  drum.  This  done,  six  men  dressed  in  the 
highest  style  of  Egbo  fashion,  began  to  dtuice  before 
the  king — and  such  a  dance  !  hornpipes,  jigs,  strath- 
speys, and  reels  were  nothing.  They  ran  and  leaped, 
pranced  and  capered  up  and  down,  round  and  round, 
now  fast,  now  slow,  stopping  suddenly  to  bow  and 
scrape,  tlicn  Hinging  away  in  surpassing  style.  It 
was  inimitable.  I  wish  the  advocates  and  practi- 
tioners of  that  ball-room  exercise  had  witnessed  it. 
It  would  put  them  out  of  countenance.  That  done, 
the  procession  advanced  towards  the  palaver-house, 
and  enclosed  the  entrance  to  it  in  a  small  circle. 
Young  Eye  came  to  me  where  I  stood,  and  smiling, 
said,  '  This  be  very  fine.'  '  Well  tell  me  what  Egbo 
be?'  'When  you  buy  Egbo  you  saby,'  was  his  re- 
ply. '  I  buy  Egbo ! '  '  Yes,'  he  responded,  '  you  be 
Calab;ir  gentleman  now.  Next  year  I  think  my 
father  make  you  buy  Egbo.'  '  AVell,  suppose  I  buy 
it,  tell  me  wh.at  good  it  will  do  me?'  '  0,  plenty 
good,'  he  answered;  '  any  thing  you  like  to  do,  you 
can  do  it.'  '  But  I  do  not  want  to  be  able  to  do  every 
thing  I  like  ;  lest  by  and  by  I  might  do  something  bad. 
I  want  to  do  only  what  God  hkes.'  He  ejaculated, 
'Oh!'  significantly,  and  perhaps  would  have  ex- 
pressed his  ideas  of  my  objections  more  fully,  had 
not  his  n.<ime  been  called  by  his  father,  and  repeated 
liy  a  number  of  other  voices,  and  answered  by  him- 
self with  an  alacrity  that  soon  can'ied  him  through 
the  crowd  to  his  father's  side.  Soon  after  the  sound 
of  Egbo  was  heard  inside  the  palaver-house,  when 
all  the  privileged  instantly  rushed  in,  and  I  returned 
to  my  domicile. 

"  The  noises  were  continued  all  Saturday  evening ; 
and  as  Sabbath  was  grandbrass  Egbo  day,  when  nei- 
ther man,  woman,  nor  child,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  great  gentlemen,  is  allowed  to  walk  about,  the 
usual  rehgious  services  could  not  be  held.  The  town 
was  perfectly  still,  but  soon  after  the  darkening,  the 
horrid  bawling  and  drumming  was  resumed,  and  con- 
tinued all  night,  to  be  relieved  in  the  morning  only 
by  luimerous  volleys  of  nuisketry.  The  crying  is 
performed  by  a  band  of  women,  who  follow  it  profes- 
I  eionally,  accompanied  usually  by  many  others,  who 
chime  in  from  time  to  time  as  feeling  or  fashion  dic- 
tates. They  vary  their  cries,  and  some  ingenuity  is 
required  in  devising  the  different  systems  of  cries. 
But  no  taste  or  music  is  discoverable  in  them,  no 
pathos  is  expressed ;  they  do  not  approach  within 
«ny  calculable  distance  of  a  tuneful  dirge,  or  .s.id  and 
wild  koinah,  the  old  Irish  funeral  cry  which  in  my 
ooyhood  I  so  often  heard. " 
EGERIA.    See  ^Egeria. 


EGG  (Mundane).  In  the  cosmogonies  of  many 
heathen  nations,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times, 
the  egg  occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  as  repre- 
senting the  world  in  its  transition  from  its  primitive 
chaotic  state  to  its  fully  organized  and  orderly  con 
dition.  In  tlie  liig-Vtida  of  ancient  Ilindui.sm,  the 
Supreme  Spirit  is  represented  as  producing  an  egg, 
.and  from  the  egg  is  evolved  a  world.  At  a  later 
period  Brahma  is  set  forth  as  depositing  in  the  pri- 
mordial waters  an  egg  shining  like  gold.  In  ancient 
Egv-pt  we  find  Cnepii  (which  see),  the  Creator  or 
Demiurgus,  producing  an  egg,  the  symbol  of  the 
world.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands,  an  eagle  is  repre- 
sented as  depositing  an  egg  in  the  primordial  waters ; 
and  among  the  Finns  it  is  an  aquatic  bird.  In  the 
old  Celtic  legends,  the  mundane  egg  was  produced 
by  a  serpent,  which  had  no  sooner  brought  it  forth 
than  it  hastened  to  devour  it.  The  ancient  Lace- 
demonians spoke  of  Jupiter  as  having  visited  Lcda 
in  the  disguise  of  a  swan,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  produced  two  eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued 
Helena,  and  from  the  other  the  twin  Dioscuri.  Elis 
also  had  its  two  heroes  sprung  from  a  silver  egg, 
called  the  Molionides,  Moliuue  ilieir  mother  being 
the  goddess  of  labour.  A  legend  of  the  Teruvians 
speaks  of  a  virgin  seduced  by  a  god,  and  giving  birth 
to  two  eggs,  tiie  one  containing  Apo-catdquil,  the 
prince  of  evil,  an  idol  reverently  worshipped  in  the 
country;  the  other  containing  Pigu(jrao-cat^quil, 
who  raised  up  his  mother  from  the  dead.  The  one 
being  in  this  case  represented  evil,  and  the  other 
good ;  the  one  death,  and  the  other  life.  The  Ton- 
quinese  have  a  legend,  as  we  learn  from  Marini,  that 
the  jirincess  Au-leo  produced  a  hundred  eggs,  from 
which  came  forth  as  many  male  children.  To  pre- 
vent quarrels  among  this  numerous  progeny,  the 
father  and  mother  agreed  to  separate,  and  to  retire 
each  with  the  half  of  their  offspring,  the  one  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  other  to  the  mountains.  Accord- 
ing to  Father  Martini,  the  Chinese  acknowledge  the 
creation  of  a  first  man,  whom  they  call  Puoncu. 
Tliis  man  derived  his  being  from  an  egg,  the  shell  oi 
which  was  sn.-itched  up  to  heaven,  the  white  ex- 
panded through  the  air,  and  the  yolk  remained  upon 
the  earth. 

But  while  the  mundane  egg  represents  the  world 
in  its  first  creation,  it  is  often  found  also  as  emble- 
matic of  its  renovation,  after  having  been  purified  by 
fire.  Herodotus  relates,  accordingly,  that  the  I'htt'- 
nix  buried  the  body  of  its  father  in  a  mass  of  myrrh 
of  the  foi-m  of  an  egg.  The  modern  Jews  in  several 
places  make  use  of  eggs  in  funeral  feasts,  probably 
in  token  of  the  resurrection.  In  Kussia  also  the 
eggs  used  at  the  Paschal  season  are  understood  to 
have  the  same  emblematic  siginfication. 

The   following   system   of  Japanese   cosmogony 
which  includes  the  mundane  egg,  is  given  by  Kla 
proth,   as    cont.airicd    ii\    an    imjierfect    volume    o. 
Chinese  and  .Japanese  chronology,  printed  in  .lapiui, 
in  Chinese  characters,  without  datf,  but  which  for 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  past  has  been  in  the 
Royal  Libraiy  of  Paris :  "  At  tirst  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  were  not  separated,  the  perfect  principle 
and  the  imperfect  principle  were  not  disjoined; 
cliaos,  under  the  form  of  an  eg?,  contained  the  breath 
[of  hfe],  self-produced,  including  the  germs  of  all 
things.  Then  what  was  pure  and  perfect  ascended 
upwards,  and  formed  the  lieavens  (or  sky),  wliile 
what  was  dense  and  impure  coagulated,  was  precipi- 
tated and  produced  tlie  earth.  The  pure  and  excel- 
lent principles  formed  whatever  was  light,  whilst  what- 
ever was  dense  and  impure  descended  by  its  own 
gravity ;  consequently  the  sky  was  formed  prior  to 
the  earth.  After  their  completion,  a  divine  being 
{Cami)  was  born  in  the  midst  of  them.  Hence,  it 
has  been  said,  that  at  the  reduction  of  chaos,  an 
island  of  soft  earth  emerged,  as  a  fish  swims  upon 
the  water.  At  this  period  a  thing  resembling  a 
shoot  of  the  plant  [assi  Eryantlms  J<ipomais]  was 
produced  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  This 
shoot  was  metamorphosed  and  became  the  god  [first 
of  the  seven  superior  gods]  who  bears  the  honorific 
title  of  Kami  toko  hontsi-no  mikoto,  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
venerable  one  who  constantly  supports  the  empire." 
There  is  a  pajoda  at  Miaco  in  Japan,  consecrated 
to  a  hieroglyphic  bull,  on  a  large  square  altar,  and 
composed  of  solid  gold.  His  neck  is  adorned  with  a 
very  costly  collar,  but  what  particularly  attracts  at- 
tention is  an  egg,  which  he  pushes  with  his  bonis, 
while  he  seizes  it  between  bis  fore-feet.  This  bull 
s  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  the  egg  floats 
in  water,  which  is  enclosed  within  a  hollow  space. 
The  egg  represents  the  chaos.  The  whole  world, 
say  the  Japanese,  was  enclosed  at  the  time  of  chaos 
within  this  egg,  which  swam  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  The  bull  observing  this  egg,  broke  the 
shell  of  it  by  goring  it  with  his  homs,  and  so  created 
the  world,  and  by  his  breath  formed  the  human  spe- 
cies. Among  the  ancient  Persians,  Ahriman 
(which  see),  the  evil  principle,  created  twenty-four 
genii,  which  he  enclosed  in  an  egg,  while  Onnnzd,  the 
good  principle,  created  the  same  number  of  genii, 
which  he  also  enclosed  in  an  egg.  By  the  break- 
ing of  these  eggs,  the  Persians  accounted  for  the  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  in  the  present  state  of  things. 
Thus  in  some  systems  of  cosmogony  tlie  egg  is  used 
as  an  emblem  of  the  world  emerging  from  the  chao- 
tic mass,  and  in  others  it  denotes  chaos  itself.  The 
Phoenicians  are  said  indeed  to  have  worshipped  an 

egg- 

EGOTHEISTS.    See  Mystics,  Pantheists. 

EGYPTIANS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient).  It 
is  sui-prising  how  early  Egypt,  which  was  the  cradle 
of  the  arts  and  sciencfcs,  must  have  fallen  into  the 
grossest  idolatry.  Nay,  mythologists  are  generally 
agreed  that  this  was  the  first  country  in  which  origi- 
nated the  worship  of  false  gods.  By  what  gradual 
steps  the  Egyptians  came  to  adore  the  creature  in 
preference  to  the  Creator  it  is  difficult  to  trace.  At 
a  very  remote  period,  they  seem  to  liave  used  hiero- 


glyphical  signs  and  emblems  to  denote  abstract  con- 
ceptions and  the  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  and,  as  id 
believed  by  Le  Pluche  and  other  writers,  these  figu- 
rative representations  were  afterwards  made  instru- 
ments of  superstition  and  idolatry.  Thus  they  looked 
upon  the  sun  as  an  emblem  of  the  Almighty,  as 
being  the  grandest  object  in  creation,  and  therefore 
best  fitted  to  denote  the  Creator ;  and  besides,  they 
employed  the  figure  of  a  circle  at  once  as  an  image 
of  the  sun  and  an  emblem  of  eternity ;  at  length 
calling  both  the  sun  and  its  symbol,  the  Eternal,  and 
directing  their  devotions  through  these  outward 
visible  emblems,  in  process  of  time  they  lost  sight  of 
the  great  and  glorious  Being  who  is  alone  entitled 
to  the  homage  and  adoration  of  the  whole  intellec- 
tual creation.  Religion,  instead  of  being  a  series  of 
all-important  abstract  principles  addressed  to  the 
mind  and  the  heart  of  man,  passed  into  the  attractive 
form,  attractive  at  least  to  the  outward  eye,  of  a 
series  of  pictorial  representations,  which  were  only 
revealed  to  tlie  initiated  in  their  true  nature  and  sig- 
nification. Thus,  according  to  the  secret  teaching  of 
the  Egyptian  priesthood,  Osiris  is  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, the  God  of  gods ;  but  being  possessed  of  a  va- 
riety of  attributes,  each  of  wiiich  is  Divine,  these  are 
individually  represented  under  diflerent  names,  and 
bv  diflerent  emblems,  as  themselves  gods.  Thus 
Osiris,  as  evolving  the  material  universe,  is  Amnion 
or  Jupiter-Ammon,  and  aptly  syniboUzcd  by  the 
sun,  who  evolves  by  his  light  and  heat  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  earth.  Osiris,  as  wisdom,  exercis- 
ing the  perfection  of  his  creative  energy,  and  realiz- 
ing in  outward  creation  the  inward  ideas  of  the 
Divine  mind,  is  anotlier  deity  called  Ptha.  As  good- 
ness, and  the  beneficent  author  of  all  good,  life,  and 
happiness,  Osiris  is  still  another  deity,  though  bear- 
ing the  same  name  of  Osiris.  On  the  Supreme 
Being  of  the  Egyptian  mythology.  Sir  John  G.  Wil 
kinson  observes  :  "  Osiris,  in  his  mysterious  charac 
ter,  was  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian  deities ;  but 
little  is  known  of  those  undivulged  secrets,  which  tht 
ancients  took  so  much  care  in  concealing ;  so  cau- 
tious indeed  were  the  initiated,  that  they  made  a 
scruple  even  of  mentioning  his  name.  His  principal 
oflice,  as  an  Eg)'ptian  deity,  was  to  judge  the  dead, 
and  rule  over  that  kingdom  where  the  souls  of  good 
men  were  admitted  to  eternal  fehcity.  Seated  on  his 
throne,  accompanied  by  Isis  and  Nephthys,  with  the 
four  genii  of  Anienti,  who  stand  on  a  lotus  growing 
from  the  waters,  in  the  centre  of  the  divine  abode,  he 
receives  the  account  of  the  actions  of  the  deceased 
recorded  by  Thoth.  Horus,  his  son,  introduces  the 
deceased  into  his  presence,  bringing  with  him  the 
tablet  of  Thoth,  after  his  actions  have  been  weighed 
by  Anubis  and  Horus ;  (though  Anubis  had  the 
office  and  title  of  director  of  the  weights,  Horus  fre- 
quently assisted  liim  in  this  duty ;)  in  the  balance 
are  placed,  on  one  side  the  feather  or  the  figure  of 
Truth  or  Justice,  on  the  other  a  vase,  supposed  to 
contain,  or  represent,  the  just  actions  of  the  deceased 
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tlie  deficiency  or  the  approjimation  of  which  is  noted 
di)\vn  by  Thoth.  A  cynocephalus,  tlie  emblem  of 
tlie  ibis-headed  god,  sits  on  the  upper  part  of  tlie 
balance  ;  and  Cerberus,  the  guardian  of  the  palace  of 
Osiris,  is  present ;  sometimes  also  Harpocrates,  the 
symbol  of  silence,  is  seated  on  a  couch  of  Osiris, 
before  the  god  of  letters.  Some  of  the  figures  of  the 
dead  are  represented  wearing  round  tbeir  necks  the 
6am3  emblem,  a  vase,  whicli  appears  in  the  scale, 
ifter  they  have  passed  their  ordeal,  and  are  deemed 
worthy  of  admittance  into  the  presence  of  Osiris. 
This  vase  will  therefore  signify  judged  or  justified, 
and  the  person  wearing  it  has  perhaps  been  mistaken 
for  a  judge." 

Osiris  and  Isis  were  the  two  principal  deities  or 
deified  personifications  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Osiris  symbolized  the  sun  and  the  Nile,  the  latter 
being  as  essential  to  the  fertilizing  of  Egypt  as  the 
sun  is  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  earth.  Isis  represented 
the  moon  and  Egypt.  Both  are  considered  as  denot- 
ing the  solar  year.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  an  ox  called  ,-l^/.s,  and  Isis  under  the  form  of 
a  cow.  In  speaking  of  the  origin  of  Egyptian  ido- 
latry, Diodorus  Siculus  says,  "  Contemplating  the 
arch  of  heaven  raised  above  their  beads,  and  admir- 
ing the  marvellous  order  which  reigned  in  the  uni- 
\erse,  they  regarded  the  sun  and  moon  as  eternal 
gods,  and  worshipped  them  with  a  particular  wor- 
ship." The  whole  mythological  system  of  this  an- 
cient people  has  been  considered  by  those  who  have 
most  carefully  investigated  it  as  an  astro-tbeology, 
using  animals  as  symbols  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  if  this  view  be  correct,  it  affords  a  not  altogether 
unsatisfactory  explanation  of  the  origin  of  annual 
worship.  If  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  the  constel- 
lations were  worshii)ped,  so  also  were  the  animals 
which  represented  them.  The  vulgar  adored  tlie 
symbol,  while  they  were  totally  ignorant  of  that 
which  it  symbolized. 

A  most  ingenious  view  of  the  intricate  mythology 
of  Egypt,  in  so  far  as  it  bears  on  their  cosmogony,  is 
thus  given  by  Mr.  Gross  in  bis  '  Heathen  Religion  :' 
"  According  to  Proclus,  the  Egyptians  postulated 
three  orders  or  emanations  of  gods :  a  fact  which  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  still  attested  in  the 
extant  zodiacs  in  the  small  town  of  Tentyra  on  the 
Nile.  Directing  our  vision  towards  the  upper  part 
of  the  cupola,  in  which  this  ancient  specimen  of  the 
astronomical  theology  of  the  Egyptians  is  per])e- 
luated,  we  discover  quite  at  the  top  the  twelve  gi-eat 
or  calendarian  gods,  symbolized  in  the  twelve  signs 
"f  the  zodiac.  Each  of  these  twelve  gods  has  his 
tlirce  satellites  called  Decani,  and  also  known  as  the 
demons  or  ethereal  gods  of  Hermes,  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  soul  or  intelligent  principle  of  the  universe. 
Kach  of  the  Decani,  likewise,  lias  two  adjuncts,  and 
thus  divinity  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  cir- 
i-umfcrence  of  the  ]ineumatological  zodiac,  compris- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees,  extends  in 
twelve  homo-centric  pyramids  to  the  centre  of  the 


earth.  Every  one  of  these  zodiacal  pyramids  lias  its 
presiding  demon,  just  as  the  twelve  great  mundann 
gods  are  governed  by  the  supreme  divinity,  recog 
nized  as  Amnion  or  Kneph.  These  deities  regulate 
the  seasons  and  the  cycles  of  time  of  our  planetary 
sy.stem ;  and  hence  the  ancient  division  of  annual 
time  into  hebdomads,  or  weeks  of  scren  days,  and 
years  of  twelve  months.  We  here  perceive  a  vast, 
theocosmic  system,  whose  apex  terminates  in  unity, 
and  which  proclaims  the  interesting  and  important 
truth,  that  all  the  gods  are  essentially  but  one  god, 
as  all  the  suns  and  planets  are  but  one  world. 

"  The  entire  heaven,  or  the  world  considered  as 
supernal,  is  marked  out  into  numerous  compartments 
and  distributed  among  the  celestial  rulers,  while  the 
uppemiost  regions,  extending  downwards  from  the 
pyramidal  zenith  of  the  universe  to  the  moon,  apper- 
tain pre-eminently  to  the  gods,  according  to  their 
several  ranks  and  orders.  The  first  and  highest 
among  them  are  the  twelve  supercelestial  gods,  with 
their  subordinate  demons.  After  these  follow  the 
intcrcosmic  gods,  of  whom  each  also  presides  over  a 
number  of  demons,  to  whom  he  imparts  his  power, 
and  who  rejoice  to  bear  his  name.  Within  the  am- 
ple limits  of  these  demons,  gravitates  the  centre  of 
all  things.  The  demons,  receiving  their  power  and 
influence  from  the  gods,  whose  subalterns  they  are, 
produce  the  plants  and  animals,  infusing  into  them 
their  own  energies,  thus  replenishing  the  world,  and 
uniting  into  one  stupendous  whole  the  four  spheres 
of  the  universe :  the  supercelestial,  the  celestial, 
and  the  super  and  sublunar  spheres. 

"  There  are  six  orders  of  demons.  The  first  is  sui 
generic,  and  has  a  truly  divine  nature.  These  high- 
est demons  link  the  souls  to  the  bodies :  the  effluxes 
of  the  Father,  to  the  gods.  The  second  order,  still 
remarkable  for  high  intellectual  attributes,  has  the 
suiiervision  of  the  souls  as  they  enter  or  leave  the 
bodies  :  they  make  creation  manifest.  The  third 
imparts  to  the  divine  souls  who  enter  into  bodies  for 
the  benefit  of  common  souls,  the  second  degree  of 
creative  power,  while  it  sheds  upon  them  the  higher 
inlluences.  The  fourth  bestows  upon  the  individual- 
ized natures,  or  distinct  forms  of  being,  the  active 
powers,  or  principles  of  synthetic  or  concrete  exist- 
ence ;  as  life,  order,  ideas,  and  the  means  of  perfec- 
tability  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  gods.  The 
fifth  order  of  demons,  possessing  bodily  similitude — 
hold  together,  sustain,  and  preserve  all  the  elements 
of  the  terrestrial  body,  after  the  sample  of  the  eter- 
nal body  :  the  ideal  body  and  tyjie  and  source  of  all 
bodies.  As  to  the  demons  of  the  sixth  and  last 
order,  they  are  charged  with  the  care  of  matter, 
and  it  is  their  business  to  superintend  the  powers 
which  descend  from  the  heavenly  liyU  hilo  the  ter 
restial  hyli,  and  to  preserve  the  outlines — of  the  idean 
in  matter. 

"  As  the  upper  celestial  sphere  has  its  subdivisions 
of  beings,  so  has  the  lower  ;  and  according  to  a  fixed 
law  of  pneiunatology,  the  inferior  beings  always  cct 
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in  subserviency  to  the  superior.  Tlie  sphere  of  the 
moon,  the  air,  the  fire,  and  the  water,  etc.,  are  all 
filled  with  demons,  who  are  of  an  elastic,  ethereal 
nature,  and  who  officiate  as  intermediate  agents  be- 
tween the  gods  and  mankind.  The}'  preside  over 
the  elements  and  organic  life.  Upon  them  depend 
the  growth,  the  inflorescence,  the  virtue,  and  the 
perfection  of  plants ;  and  hence  all  plants  which 
bloom  in  any  given  month  or  under  a  particular  zo- 
diacal sign,  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the  god  to 
whom  such  sign  or  month  is  sacred !  Behold  the 
origin  of  sacred  plants. " 

In  no  part  of  the  world  has  Animal-Worship 
(wliich  see)  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  in  an- 
cient Egypt.  Eveiy  small  town  or  district  had  its 
sacred  animal,  and  a  temple  consecrated  to  its  wor- 
ship, with  a  wliole  retinue  of  priests  or  priestesses  to 
conduct  the  service.  At  Thebes,  the  sun-city  of 
Ammon,  the  ram  was  worshipped  ;  at  Mendcs,  the 
goat ;  at  Cynopoli.'i,  the  dog ;  at  Lycopolis,  the 
wolf;  at  Bubastis,  the  cat ;  and  at  Tachompso,  the 
crocodile.  A  few  of  the  sacred  animals  were  wor- 
shipped with  far  more  reverence  than  all  the  others. 
This  was  more  especially  the  case  with  the  three 
sacred  bulls,  Miicvis,  Omq^liis,  and  A2n's.  Herodo- 
tus gives  animal-worship  a  colouring,  which  could 
only  <ipply  to  it  as  practised  by  the  more  intelligent 
and  thoughtful  of  the  Egyptian  people.  "  In  the 
presence  of  these  animals,"  .says  he,  "  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  perform  their  vows.  Tliey  address 
themselves  as  supplicants  to  the  divinity  who  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  animal  in  whose 
presence  they  are."  The  great  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity were  not  likely  to  entertain  any  other  idea  than 
that  the  animals  themselves  were  divinities,  and, 
therefore,  to  be  worshipped  as  such.  These  sacred 
animals,  accordingly,  were  feasted  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous manner,  had  gorgeous  couches  prepared  for 
them,  and  when  they  happened  to  die,  their  vo- 
taries went  into  mourning,  buried  them  with  great 
pomp,  and  erected  magnificent  tombs  over  their 
place  of  interment.  So  far  did  the  Egj-ptians  carry 
this  species  of  idolatry,  that,  as  Pomponius  Mela  in- 
forms us,  they  worshipped  the  images  of  many  beasts, 
as  well  as  the  beasts  themselves.  And  Strabo  says, 
that  the  I'vgyptians  had  no  images  of  men  in  their 
temples,  but  only  of  beasts.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  they  lield 
certain  animals  may  have  been  connected  with  their 
belief  in  transmigi-ation.  Herodotus  .says,  "  The  an- 
cient EgN-jjtians  believed  that  when  the  body  is  dis- 
solved, the  soul  enters  into  some  other  animal  which  is 
born  at  the  same  time,  and  that  after  going  the  round 
of  all  the  animals  that  inhabit  the  land,  the  waters,  and 
the  air,  it  again  enters  the  body  of  a  man  which  is 
then  born.  This  circuit,  they  say,  is  performed  by 
the  soul  in  three  thousand  years."  While  the  Egyp- 
tians believed  in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul 
sftcr  death,  they  considered  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  bmlv  should  be  (_:in;fiilly  preserved. 


Hence  the  practice  of  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  prepara- 
tion of  mummies. 

Among  the  ofl'erings  presented  to  I  lie  Egyptian 
deities,  libations  and  incense  held  the  first  place, 
accompanied  with  fruit,  flowers,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  the  soil ;  but  animals  of  different  kinds,  par- 
ticularly oxen  and  birds  of  various  descriptions,  were 
also  set  before  them.  Herodotus  gives  an  account 
of  a  sacrifice  to  Isis,  the  greatest  of  the  Egyptian 
goddesses.  "  After  the  previous  ceremony  of  pray- 
ers," says  he,  "  they  sacrifice  an  ox  :  they  then  strip 
off  the  skin,  and  take  out  the  intestines,  leaving  the 
fat  and  the  paunch  ;  they  afterwards  cut  off  the  legs, 
the  shoulders,  the  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
loin ;  the  rest  of  the  body  is  stufl'ed  with  fine  bread, 
honey,  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh,  and  various 
aromatics ;  after  tliis  process  they  bum  it,  pouring 
on  the  flame  a  large  quantity  of  oil :  while  the  vie 
tim  is  burning,  the  spectators  flagellate  themselves, 
having  fasted  before  the  ceremony ;  the  whole  is 
completed  by  their  feasting  on  tlie  residue  of  the 
sacrifice."  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  Egj-pt 
it  was  accounted  a  capital  offence  to  sacrifice  a  beast 
that  had  not  been  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  super- 
intending priest,  and  thus  legally  attested  as  being 
fit  for  sacrifice. 

The  priesthood,  including  both  the  chief  priests  or 
pontiffs,  and  the  minor  priests,  held  the  first  rank  iii 
Egypt  next  to  the  king.  They  were  divided  into 
different  colleges  according  to  the  deity  in  who.'^e 
service  they  were  employed.  And  besides  the  priests 
tliere  were  also  priestesses  of  the  gods,  or  of  the 
kings  and  queens,  each  of  whom  bore  a  title  indicat- 
ing her  peculiar  office.  Herodotus  asserts  that  wo- 
men were  not  eligible  to  the  priesthood,  but  the 
historian  probably  refers  to  the  office  of  pontiff"  or 
the  higher  sacerdotal  orders,  as  in  another  place  he 
himself  speaks  of  women  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Ammon.  The  office  of  the  priesthood  usually  de- 
scended from  father  to  son,  and  all  who  held  the 
office  enjoyed  important  privileges,  which  extended 
also  to  the  whole  family.  They  were  exempt  from 
public  taxes,  and  were  provided  for  from  the  public 
stores.  AVhen  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of  Joseph, 
bought  up  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians,  the  land  of 
the  priests  was  excepted,  nor  was  the  tax  of  the  fifth 
part  of  the  produce  entailed  upon  it  as  on  that  of  the 
other  part  of  the  people.  AVe  learn  from  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  the  land  was  divided  into  three  por- 
tions, one  of  which  belonged  to  the  king,  a  second 
to  the  priests,  and  a  third  to  the  soldiers. 

The  priesthood  in  Egypt  was  of  various  orders. 
The  chief  or  high  priest  occupied  the  most  honour- 
able station.  He  Buperintended  the  immolating  of 
the  victims,  the  processions  of  the  sacred  boats  or 
arks,  the  presentation  of  the  offerings  at  the  altar 
or  at  funerals,  and  the  anointing  of  the  king.  On 
these  occasions  he  was  covered  with  a  sort  of  man 
tie  made  of  an  entire  leopard  skin.     "  Various  in 
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Bigiiia,"  says  Sir  John  G.  Wilkinson,  "  were  worn  by 
ihem,  according  to  their  rank  or  the  ceremony  in 
whicli  tliey  were  engaged  ;  and  necklaces,  bracelets, 
garlands,  and  other  ornaments  were  put  on  during 
the  religious  ceremonies  in  the  temples.  Their  dresses 
were  made  of  linen,  which,  as  Plutarch  observes,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  customs  of  men  anxious 
to  rid  themselves  of  all  natural  impurities  ;  for  cer- 
tainly, he  adds,  it  would  be  absurd  for  those  who 
take  so  much  pains  to  remove  hair  and  all  other 
superfluities  from  the  body,  to  wear  clothes  made  of 
the  wool  or  hair  of  animals.  Their  prejudice,  how- 
ever, against  woollen  garments  was  confined  to  the 
under  robes,  it  being  lawful  for  them  to  put  on  a  wool- 
len upjier  garment  for  the  purpose  of  a  cloak  ;  and 
cotton  dresses  were  sometimes  worn  by  the  priests,  to 
w  hom,  if  we  may  believe  Pliny,  the)-  were  particularly 
agreeable.  But  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  buried  in 
a  woollen  robe,  from  its  engendering  worms,  which 
would  injure  the  body  ;  nor  could  any  priest  enter  a 
temple  without  previously  taking  ort"  this  part  of  his 
dress.  Their  sandals  were  made  of  the  papyrus  and 
palm  leaves,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  habits  ex- 
tended even  to  the  bed  on  which  they  slept.  It  was 
lumetimes  a  simple  .skin  extended  upon  the  bare 
pround ;  sometimes  it  consisted  of  a  sort  of  wicker 
work  made  of  palm  branches,  on  which  they  spread 
a  mat  or  skin  ;  and  their  head,  says  Porphyry,  was 
supported  by  a  half  cylinder  of  wood,  in  lieu  of  a 
pillow." 

Of  tlie  ordinary  priests,  those  who  served  the 
great  gods  were  looked  upon  as  of  higher  rank  than 
those  who  belonged  to  the  minor  deities.  In  many 
provinces  and  towns,  those  who  were  connected  with 
particular  temples  were  in  greater  repute  than  others. 
Thus  the  priests  of  Amnion  held  the  first  rank  at 
Thebes,  those  of  Pthah  at  Mempliis,  those  of  l{e  at 
Ileliopolis.  The  dresses  of  the  [iriesfs  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  nobility,  and  consisted  of  an  under 
garment  like  an  apron,  and  a  loose  upper  robe  with 
full  sleeves,  secured  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins,  or 
of  the  apron  and  a  shirt  with  short  tight  sleeves,  over 
which  wa.s  thrown  a  loose  robe,  leaving  the  right 
arm  exposed.  Sometimes  when  engaged  in  sacred 
duty  the  priest  threw  aside  the  upper  gannent,  and 
wore  only  an  ample  robe  bound  round  tlie  waist, 
which  descended  over  the  apron  to  his  ancles  ;  and 
on  some  occasions  he  was  dressed  in  a  long  full  gar- 
ment, reaching  from  below  the  arms  to  the  feet,  and 
sujiported  over  the  neck  with  straps. 

Distinct  from  the  priesthood  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
tians  had  also  a  class  of  prophets  or  sacred  scribes. 
Accordingly,  the  sixth  line  of  the  Posctta  stone  thus 
enumerates  the  members  of  the  Egyptian  hierarchy: 
"  The  chief  priests  and  prophets,  and  those  who  have 
access  to  the  shrines  to  clothe  the  gods,  aiul  the 
wing-bearers,  and  the  sacred  scribes,  and  all  the 
other  sacred  persons."  The  wing- bearers  appear  to 
have  been  a  higher  order  of  the  sacred  scribes ;  for 
Diodorus  Siculus  expressly  mentions  the  wearing  of 


wings  on  the  head  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  sacred 
scribes,  while  Clemens  Alexandrinus  uses  the  expres 
sion,  "  having  wings  upon  the  head"  as  sj-nonymous 
with  the  expression,  "  sacred  scribe."  This  order 
was  particularly  skilled  in  divination,  and  we  find 
Moses  making  a  distinction  between  the  prophets 
and  the  diviners  in  Deut.  xiii.  3,  "  Thou  slialt  not 
hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  prophet,  or  that 
dreamer  of  dreams:  for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth 
you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  G'ld 
with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  The 
costume  of  the  sacred  scribe  consisted  of  a  large 
apron,  either  tied  in  front,  or  wound  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  body ;  and  the  loose  upper  robe,  with  full 
sleeves,  which  in  all  cases  was  of  the  finest  linen  ; 
he  is  also  described  as  occasionally  wearing  feathers 
on  his  head. 

The  whole  order  of  the  priesthood  was  treated  in 
Egypt  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  people. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  ascendency  which  they  pos- 
sessed is  to  be  attributed  to  the  mysteries  of  theii 
religion,  which  were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  commmiit}-,  and  revealed  only  to 
the  favoured  few.  These  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians, 
like  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  among  the  Greeks,  con- 
sisted of  two  degrees,  usually  termed  the  greater  and 
the  less.  The  privilege  of  initiation  into  the  greater 
mysteries  was  reserved  for  the  priesthood  alone, 
and,  accordingly,  even  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  was  not  instructed  in  these  mysteries  until 
he  came  into  full  possession  of  the  kingdom,  when, 
in  virtue  of  his  kingly  otBce,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

The  fimdamental  principle  which  lay  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  ancient  religion  of  Egj-pt,  in  its  esoteric 
or  hidden  form,  was  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
IJeing,  the  Self-Existent,  Independent  God.  So  vast 
and  varied  was  the  Egyptian  Pantheon,  that  this 
groat  truth  was  completely  concealed  iVom  public 
view.  The  first  and  highest  manifestation  of  the 
Supreme  God  is  in  Cnrjih,  the  Creator,  and  the 
next  Pllta,  the  organizer  of  the  world;  the  one  deiiy 
giving  birth  to  matter,  and  the  other  shaping  it  into 
form.  Osiris  presents  himself  as  the  sun,  the  active 
principle  in  nature  ;  his  as  the  moon,  the  passive, 
dark,  material  principle.  From  the  union  of  these 
two,  the  whole  creation  assumes  fertility  and  lite. 
Besides  these  great  beings  who  give  rise  only  to 
good,  there  is  a  dark  principle  of  chaos,  cjdled  Biiio 
or  Athijr,  who  gives  birth  to  Ti/plion,  the  great  origi- 
nator and  representative  of  evil,  who,  marrying  AV;i- 
t/ii/s  or  perfection,  originates  that  mixture  of  good 
and  evil  which  both  the  physical  and  moral  aspect 
of  the  world  presents. 

But  besides  the  metaiihysical  view  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  religion,  it  has  also  been  considered  by 
m.iuy  writers,  as  conveying  to  the  initiated  a  splen- 
did chart  of  astronomical  and  chronological  science  ; 
3n  * 
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while  all  the  while  to  the  uniiistructed  vulgar  it  was 
a  system  of  the  grossest  aiid  most  debasing  idolatiy. 
The  most  ancient  popular  rites  of  the  Egyptians 
were,  according  to  Creuzer,  of  the  nature  of  orgies, 
and  the  fundamental  character  of  their  religion  was 
Bacchanalian.  Sensual  songs  were  sung  accompanied 
with  noisy  instruments.  The  people  bowed  down 
with  reverence  before  the  very  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  worshipped  the  creature,  to  the  exclusion  of  '•  the 
Creator,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 
EICET^,  an  order  of  Syrian  monks  in  the  ninth 
century,  who  held  dancing  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
Divine  worship,  and,  accordingly,  in  their  sacred  as- 
semblies they  danced  and  sung  praises  to  God.  This 
practice  they  defended,  by  appealing  to  the  example 
of  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  who  led  tlie  dance 
of  the  Israelites  after  the  passage  over  the  Ked  sea ; 
and  also  to  the  example  of  David,  who  danced  before 
the  ark.  Though  tliese  Eicetce  met  with  few  imita- 
tors, John  Damascenus  thought  it  necessary  to  ex- 
pose their  error. 

EIKTHYRNIR,  a  stag  in  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  which  stands  over  Valhalla,  the 
final  abode  of  tlie  righteous,  and  feeds  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  famous  tree,  called  Lserath,  and  while 
he  is  feeding,  so  many  drops  faU  from  his  antlers 
down  into  Hvergelmir,  that  they  fm'nish  sufficient 
water  for  the  rivers  that,  issuing  thence,  flow  through 
the  celestial  abodes. 

EILEITHYIA,  the  goddess  of  birth  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  who  assisted  women  in  labour,  either 
hastening  or  protracting  it  at  her  pleasure.  At  an 
earlier  period  there  were  two  goddesses  bearing  this 
name,  the  one  favourable,  the  other  imfavourable, 
both  of  them  daughters  of  Hera,  the  goddess  of  mar- 
riage. The  worship  of  Eileithyia  was  fii-st  practised 
among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  from  whence  it  passed 
into  Attica,  where  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Athe- 
nians. In  many  different  parts  of  Greece  there  were 
temples  built  in  honour  of  this  goddess. 

EIRENE,  the  goddess  of  peace,  worshipped  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  At  Athens  altars 
were  erected,  where  sacrifices  were  oU'eved  to  propi- 
tiate her  favour.  There  was  also  a  splendid  temple 
built  to  her  at  Rome  by  the  Emperor  Vespasian, 
under  lier  Latin  name  Pax. 

EISITEEIA,  sacrifices  which  the  senate  at  Athens 
were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Zeus  and  Athena  before 
they  commenced  the  public  deliberations  of  each 
session.  Libations  were  offered,  and  a  festival  was 
held  on  the  occasion. 

ELAPHEBOLIA,  an  ancient  Grecian  festival, 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Aktemis  (which  see)  at  Hy- 
ampolis  in  Phocls.  It  was  instituted  in  commemo- 
ration of  a  victory  gained  over  the  ThessaHans.  The 
name  of  the  festival  is  probably  derived  from  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  cake,  made  in  the  form  of  a  stag  (Gr. 
elaphos),  which  was  offered  to  the  goddess  on  the  oc- 
casion. Tliis  sacred  festival  was  celebrated  not  only 
in  Phocis,  but  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 


ELATIO,  the  name  given  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  the  ceremony  of  carrying  out  the  dead  body 
on  the  day  of  burial,  with  the  feet  towards  the  gate^ 
to  intimate  that  the  deceased  was  taking  his  final  de- 
parture from  his  former  home.  The  ancient  Greeks 
also  adopted  the  same  custom. 

ELCESAITES,  a  Christian  sect  which  appeared 
in  the  second  century.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Elcesai  or  Elsai,  a  Jew  by  whom  it  was  founded. 
Epiphanius,  who  gives  an  account  of  this  sect,  ex- 
presses his  doubts  whether  it  ought  to  be  ranked 
among  Christian  or  Jewish  sects.  The  Elcesaites 
rejected  both  the  eating  of  flesh  and  the  offering  of 
animals,  explaining  the  entire  sacrificial  worship  as 
not  a  part  of  Judaism,  but  a  corruption  of  it.  They 
held  in  gi'eat  veneration  an  apocryphal  book  called 
'  Steps  of  Jacob,'  in  which  the  patriarch  is  introduced 
discoursing  against  the  sacrificial  and  temple  wor- 
ship. They  reckoned  the  renunciation  of  aU  worldly 
goods  as  an  essential  part  of  religious  perfection. 
The  members  of  this  sect  were  willing  to  take  the 
name  of  Ebionites,  as  the  poor  in  spirit,  glorying  in 
the  name  as  inherited  by  them  from  the  first  founders 
of  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who  renounced  all  tem- 
poral possessions,  and  enjoyed  an  unconditional  com- 
munity of  goods.  This  sect  were  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  feeling  which  was  arising  at  that  early  period 
in  favour  of  celibacy ;  and  in  opposition  to  such  a 
notion,  they  expressed  their  partiality  for  early  mar- 
riages, which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Jews, 
they  urged  upon  all  their  followers. 

ELDERS  (Jewish).  The  Hebrew  word  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  is  translated  elders,  literally 
signifies  seniors,  or  persons  advanced  in  life ;  and 
such  alone  were  selected  to  occupy  stations  of  dig- 
nity and  authority.  Hence  elder  became  an  estab- 
lished title  of  office.  Even  while  the  Israelites  were 
in  Egj-pt,  they  seem  to  have  had  elders.  Hence  the 
command  of  God  to  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  16,  "  Go,  and 
gather  the  elders  of  Israel  together,  and  say  unto 
them.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  appeared  imto  me, 
saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  seen  that  which 
is  done  to  you  in  Egypt."  During  the  journeyings 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  the  elders  of  Israel 
are  ft-equently  refeired  to.  The  Jews  gave  this  title 
of  elder  to  most  of  their  officers,  civil  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical, long  before  synagogues  were  established. 
From  the  time  of  Moses  they  had  elders  over  the 
nation,  as  well  as  over  every  city  and  smaller  com- 
munity. In  the  wilderness  Moses  established  a  coun- 
cil of  seventy  to  assist  him  in  governing  the  people. 
These  were  appointed  from  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  accordingly,  their  oifice  appears  to  have 
been  only  temporaiy,  and  not  to  have  survived  the 
days  of  Moses.  Indeed,  after  that  time,  no  mention 
is  made  of  it  by  any  one  of  the  Old  Testament  his- 
torians, prophets,  and  poets.  Elders  do  not  occur 
until  the  introduction  of  the  synagogue  worship, 
when  they  are  found  as  rulers  of  the  synagogue. 
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On  8ome  occasions  there  was  only  one  elder,  when 
we  find  the  expression,  "  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue." 
But  most  frequently  there  was  more  than  one  elder, 
as  in  Acts  xiii.  15.  And  Jewish  writers  affirm  that 
three  was  the  proper  number.  In  certain  matters 
of  judgment  three  appear  to  have  been  necessary. 
These  sat  in  judgment  on  matters  of  discipline  and 
worship,  but  they  did  so  also  on  a  variety  of  ofl'ences, 
both  civil  and  criminal.  They  judged  in  pecuniary 
matters,  in  matters  of  theft,  of  losses,  of  restitution, 
of  the  admission  of  proselytes,  and  of  the  laying  on 
of  hands. 

Great  variety  of  opinion  has  existed  among  the 
learned  on  various  points  in  reference  to  these  elders 
of  tlie  synagogue,  but  all  writers  of  weight,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  unite  in  mamtaining  that  there 
was  in  every  synagogue  such  a  bench  cif  elders  who 
conducted  its  discipline  and  managed  its  afi'airs.  Vi- 
tringa,  who  has  written  a  very  elaborate  work  on  the 
ancient  synagogue,  alleges  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  Jewish  elders  did  not  usually  preach,  but 
simply  acted  as  rulers  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
When  the  congi-egation  were  met,  the  elders  occu- 
pied a  semicircular  bench,  in  the  middle  of  which  sat 
the  chief  ruler,  and  his  colleagues  on  each  side  of  him. 

ELDERS  (Christian),  office-bearers  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  name  of  elders  or  seniors  is  probably 
given  in  this  case,  because  of  the  knowledge,  gifts, 
and  experience  which  they  ought  to  have.  The 
elders  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  were  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  preaching  elders  or  ministers,  who 
labour  in  word  and  doctrine,  teaching  elders  or  Doc- 
tors (which  see),  and  ruling  or  governing  elders. 
The  term  "  elders, "  however,  is  usually  limited  in 
Presbyterian  churches,  at  least  in  ordinary  parlance, 
to  the  last-raentioned  class,  those  whose  sole  office 
it  is  to  rule  or  govern  in  the  church,  individuals 
being  chosen  from  the  ordinary  membersliip  of  the 
church  expressly  to  join  with  the  pastor  in  the  exer- 
cise of  government  or  rule  in  the  congregation.  Such 
lay  elders,  as  they  are  often  termed,  are  denied  by 
Episcopalians  to  be  of  Divine  institution,  while  the 
Congregationalist.s  maintain  that  the  Scriptures  make 
mention  of  no  other  office-bearers  in  the  Christian 
church  besides  pastors  and  deacons. 

Presbyterians  maintain  that  the  office  of  ruling 
elder  is  not  a  human,  but  a  Divine  institution,  and 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  are  wont  to  refer  to 
various  passages  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  first 
which  may  be  mentioned  is  Rom.  xii.  6,  7,  8,  "  Hav- 
ing then  gifts  dill'ering  according  to  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  us,  whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let 
U8  wait  on  our  ministering  :  or  he  that  teacheth,  on 
teaching;  or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation :  he 
that  giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity  ;  he  that 
ruleth,  with  diligence  ;  he  that  sheweth  mercy,  with 
cheerfulness."  In  this  passage  it  is  argued  the  office 
of  ruling  is  plainly  distinguished  from  those  of  teach- 


ing, exhorting,  and  giving,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
the  peculiar  work  of  the  pastor,  the  doctor,  and  the 
deacon.  A  second  passage,  which  is  generally  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  Presbyterian  opinion  is, 
1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "And  God  hath  set  some  in  the 
church,  first  apostles,  secondarily  prophets,  thirdly 
teachers,  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of  healings, 
helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  Here 
the  apostle  enumerates  office-bearers  both  of  an  ex- 
traordinary and  ordinary  description.  Among  the 
latter  occur  what  are  called  governments  or  governors, 
the  abstract  being  used  for  the  concrete.  These 
governors  are  mentioned  as  a  distinct  class  from 
apostles,  prophets,  and  teachers,  as  well  as  from 
helps  or  helpers.  Being  governors  they  camiot  be 
deacons,  who.  even  by  the  admission  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  have  no  rule  over  the  church.  There  is 
then,  Presbyterians  allege,  no  other  class  of  office 
bearers  to  whom  the  name  governors  in  this  passage 
can  be  applied  except  to  the  ruling  elders  whose  spe- 
cial duty  is  government  or  rule  over  the  congrega- 
tion. The  only  other  passage  which  is  commonly 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  office 
of  ruling  elders  is  1  Tim.  v.  17,  "  Let  the  elders  that 
rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  hoiioin-,  espe 
cially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine." 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  much- 
disputed  passage.  To  quote  from  Dr.  Dick,  "  Some 
say  that  the  elders  who  rule  well  are  diocesan 
bishops,  and  that  those  who  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine are  jireaching  presbyters  ;  but  besides  that, 
contrary  to  their  own  system,  they  thus  as.sign 
greater  honour  to  presbyters  than  to  bishops,  there 
were  no  such  bishops  in  the  apostolic  church  ;  and 
this  hj-pothesis  must  be  abandoned.  Others  tell  us 
that  the  former  are  ordinary  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  the  latter  evangelists ;  as  if  it  had  been  the 
business  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive 
church  to  rule,  and  of  evangelists  to  preach,  without 
having  any  concern  in  the  government  of  tlie  church. 
Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  rulers  here 
mentioned  are  deacons ;  and  the  labourers  in  word 
and  doctrine,  the  ministers  of  the  word  ;  but  deacons 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  government  of  the 
church.  Some  have  fancied  two  kinds  of  ciders,  ol 
whom  some  preached  the  word,  and  administered  the 
sacraments ;  while  others  were  cmjiloyed  in  reading 
the  Scriptures  to  the  people,  and  performing  other  in- 
ferior offices."  But  the  Presbyterian  argument  found- 
ed on  this  passage,  as  briefly  but  elVcctively  stated  by 
Dr.  Dick,  is,  "  There  are  elders,  who,  although 
they  rule  well,  are  not  worthy  of  double  honour,  unless 
they  labour  in  word  and  doctrine.  But  there  are 
elders  who  are  counted  worthy  of  double  honour,  be- 
cause they  rule  well,  althoni;h  they  do  not  labour  in 
the  word  and  doctrine.  Therefore,  there  arc  elders 
who  are  not  teaching  or  preaching  elders,  that  is, 
they  are  ruling  elders  only.  The  premises  are  clearlv 
laid  down  in  the  pass.igc,  and  the  conclusion  is  ther** 
fore  legitimate." 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  Episcopacy,  as 
distinguished  from  Presbytery,  that  bishops  are  of  a 
different  order  from  presbyters  or  elders,  while  Pres- 
byterians allege  that  tliey  are  of  the  same  order,  and 
on  the  same  level  as  to  rank  or  authority.  This 
question,  however,  has  been  discussed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Bishop,  and  will  again  fall  to  be  noticed  under 
Episcopacy.  Meanwhile  we  limit  our  remarks  in  the 
present  article  to  the  ruling  elder  in  tlie  Presbyterian 
churches.  Not  only  do  these  churclies  appeal  to 
Scripture  as  sanctioning  such  an  office  in  the  church 
of  God,  but  they  are  in  the  habit  of  adducing  quota- 
tions both  from  the  early  and  later  Fathers,  as  a  sub- 
sidiary argument  in  its  favour.  Clemens  Romanus, 
who  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  ad- 
di'esses  the  Corinthian  Christians  thus,  "  It  is  a 
shame,  my  beloved,  yea,  a  very  great  shame  to  hear, 
that  the  most  finn  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corui- 
thians  should  be  led  by  one  or  two  persons  to  rise 
up  against  their  elders."  Ignatius,  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tuiy,  speaks  often  in  his  epistles,  of  elders  as  ofhce- 
bearers  in  the  churcli.  Thus  he  .?ays  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  "  I  exhort  you,  that  you  study  to  do  all  things 
in  a  divine  concord :  your  bishop  presiding  in  the 
place  of  God,  your  elders  in  the  place  of  the  council 
of  the  apostles,  and  your  deacons,  most  dear  to  me, 
being  entrusted  with  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ." 
And  again,  to  the  Magnesians,  "  Do  nothing  without 
your  bishop  and  elders."  This  Father  calls  the 
presbyters  or  elders  of  each  church  which  he  ad- 
dresses, the  sanhedrim  or  council  of  God.  Hippo- 
'ytus,  also,  often  in  his  writings  speaks  of  these 
elders  as  existing  and  exercising  authority  in  his  day. 
Thus,  in  his  tract  against  tlie  heresy  of  Noetus,  he 
tells  us,  that  "  tlie  elders  cited  Noetus  to  appear,  and 
examined  him  in  the  presence  of  the  church;"  and 
again,  "  the  elders  summoned  him  a  second  time, 
condemned  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  church." 
Origen  too,  who  flourished  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ,  says,  "  There  are  some  rulers 
appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire  concerning 
the  manners  and  conversation  of  tliose  who  are  ad- 
mitted, tliat  they  may  debar  from  the  congregation 
such  as  commit  filthiness."  This  passage  is  believed 
by  Presbyterians  clearly  to  prove,  tliat  in  the  days 
of  Origen  tlie  government  and  discipline  were  not 
conducted  as  Congregationahsts  would  have  it,  by 
the  entire  body  of  communicants,  but  by  a  bench  of 
separate  rulers  or  goxernors.  Tlie  description  also 
which  the  Fathers  give  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
bishop  or  pastor  and  his  elders  were  seated  during 
divine  service,  throws  considerable  light  on  this 
subject.  Several  of  the  early  Fathers  tell  us,  that 
when  the  church  was  assembled  for  pubUc  worship, 
the  bishop  or  pastor  was  commonly  seated  on  the 
middle  of  a  raised  bench  or  semi-circular  seat  at 
one  end  of  the  church ;  that  his  elders  were  seated 
on  each  side  of  him,  on  the  same  seat,  or  on  seats 
immediately  adjoining,  and  commonly  a  little  lower: 


and  that  the  deacons  commonly  stood  in  front  of  thii 
bench.  The  whole  of  this  arrangement  was  evidently 
drawn  from  that  of  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Syrian  Christians  in  Malabar,  whom 
Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  visited,  and  whom  he  consi- 
ders as  having  settled  in  the  East  within  the  first 
three  centuries  after  Christ,  liad  three  ruling  elders 
belonging  to  the  church. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  by  Episcopalians  and 
Congregationalists,  that  lay -elders  were  unknown 
to  the  church  before  the  days  of  Calvin  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  when  that  eminent  reformer  intro- 
duced Presbyterian  order  into  the  church  of  Geneva. 
But  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  exists  that  the 
office  of  elder,  as  distinguislied  from  that  of  pastor, 
was  recognized  among  the  Waldenses,  a  Christian 
sect  which  traces  its  origin  almost  to  apostolic  times. 
In  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  this  very  ancient  body 
of  Christians,  it  is  explicitly  declared,  that  "  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  church  to  have  pastors  to  preach 
God's  word,  to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  to 
watch  over  the  sheep  of  Jes'is  Christ,  and  also  elders 
and  deacons,  according  to  the  rules  of  good  and  holy 
church  discipline  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church."  The  Bohemian  Bretliren  also,  wlio  drew 
up  a  '  Plan  of  Government  and  Discipline'  in  1616, 
mention  elders  as  acknowledged  office-bearers  in 
their  church,  and  at  the  close  of  the  document  they 
say,  that  "  this  is  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  they 
and  their  forefathers  had  had  established  among  them 
for  two  hundred  years."  The  description  which 
this  church  gives  of  the  office  of  elders  plainly  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  same  office  which  still  exists  in  all 
Presbyterian  cliurches.  "  Elders  {Preshytei-i,  sni  Ccn- 
sores  morum)  are  lionest,  grave,  pious  men,  chosen 
out  of  the  whole  congi'egation,  that  they  may  act  as 
guardians  of  all  the  rest.  To  them  authority  is 
given  (either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  pas- 
tor) to  admonish  and  rebuke  those  who  transgress 
the  prescribed  rules,  also  to  reconcile  those  who  are 
at  variance,  and  to  restore  to  order  whatever  irregu- 
larity they  may  have  noticed.  Likewise  in  secidar 
matters,  relating  to  domestic  concems,  the  younger 
men  and  youths  are  in  the  habit  of  asking  their 
counsel,  and  of  being  faithfully  advised  by  them. 
From  the  example  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church, 
we  beheve  that  this  ought  always  to  be  done ;  see 
Exodus  xviii.  21. — Deut.  i.  13. — 1  Cor.  vi.  2,  4, 
5. — 1  Tim.  V.  17."  Comenius  the  historian  says, 
in  speaking  of  elders  in  the  Bohemian  church,  "  They 
are  styled  judges  of  the  congregation,  or  censors  of 
the  people,  and  also  ruling  elders."  It  seems  plain, 
therefore,  that  long  before  the  period  of  the  Refer 
mation,  office-bearers  bearing  the  name,  and  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  elders,  were  known  in  several 
sections  of  the  Christian  church.  And  nowhere  more 
strongly  than  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers  them- 
selves do  we  find  testimony  bonie  to  the  apostolical 
waiTant  of  the  office  of  the  eldership,  and  its  actu.i] 
existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  ancient  churcL 
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The  great  body  of  the  Protestant  churches,  indeed, 
wlien  they  had  separated  from  tlie  Church  of  Rome, 
itid  proceeded  to  set  up  distinct  organizations  of 
then-  own,  were  almost  unanimous  in  adopting  and 
maintaining  the  office  of  ruling  elder.  At  this  day 
all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, both  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  agree  with  the 
Presbyterian  churches,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
ill  this  particuLir  point  of  ecclesiastical  government 
and  administration,  their  consistories  being  univer- 
sally composed  of  both  ministers  and  laymen. 

The  office  of  the  eldership  is  regarded  by  Presbyte- 
rians as  not  only  useful,  but  absolutely  essemial,  to  the 
due  discharge  of  discipline  and  rule  in  the  Church  of 
God.  According  to  the  canons  by  which  the  Church 
of  England  is  regulated,  the  exercise  of  discipline 
rests  with  the  minister,  a.>;sisted  by  the  churchwar- 
dens, altliough  there  is  confessedly  no  warrant  in 
Scripture  for  the  existence  of  the  latter  class  of  offi- 
cers. But  instead  of  intrusting  the  responsibility, 
as  such  an  aiTangement  virtually  does,  to  the  pastor 
alone,  Presbyterians  allege  tliat  there  is  no  example 
in  Scripture  of  a  church  being  intrusted  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  single  individual.  Such  a  thing  was 
unknown  in  the  Jewish  synagogue.  It  was  un- 
known in  the  apostolic  age.  In  all  the  primitive 
churches  we  tind  a  plurality  of  elders,  and  while 
some  were  employed  in  preaching  and  exhorting, 
others  were  wholly  restricted  to  the  duty  of  ruling 
in  the  church. 

The  Congregationalists,  however,  while  they  ad- 
mit that  it  is  neither  in  accordance  with  Scripture 
nor  reason  that  the  pastor  should  stand  alone  in  the 
inspection  and  government  of  the  church,  maintain 
that  it  is  competent  for  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  members  to  aid  him  in  this  important  and 
arduous  work.  In  reply  to  this,  Presbyterians  are 
wont  to  argue  tliat  the  gre^t  majority  of  members  of 
the  church  are  altogether  unquaUficd  for  rendering 
the  aid  contemplated,  and  even  though  qualitled, 
could  scarcely  be  expected  regularly  to  give  their 
services  in  this  difficult  and  often  delicate  work. 
Accordingly,  in  Congregationalist  churches  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  pastors  to  have  a  committee  of  the 
most  pious,  intelligent,  and  prudent  of  the  church- 
members,  who  consider  each  c-ise  of  discii)line  in 
private,  and  prejiare  it  for  decision  in  the  public 
assembly  of  the  church  ;  thus  virtually  admitting 
the  necessity  of  a  body  of  ruling  ciders. 

Another  class  of  objections  to  the  office  of  ruling 
elders,  as  it  exists  in  Presbyterian  churches,  is  thus 
noticed  by  Dr.  Miller  of  America:  "There  are  some, 
however,  who  acknowledge  that  there  ought  to  be, 
and  must  be,  in  every  church,  in  order  to  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  discipline,  a  plurality  of  elders. 
They  confess  that  such  a  body  or  bench  of  elders 
was  found  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  ;  that  a  similar 
eldership  existed  in  the  primitive  church ;  and  that 
the  scriptural  government  of  a  Christian  congrega- 
tion cannot  bfl  conducted  to  advantage  without  it. 


But  they  contend  that  these  presbyters  or  elder* 
ought  all  to  be  of  the  teaching  class;  that  there  is 
no  ground  for  the  distinction  between  teaching  and 
ruling  elders ;  that  every  church  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  three  or  more  ministers,  all  equallv 
authorized  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  to  bear  rule.  It  requires  little  discernment  to 
see  that  this  plan  is  wholly  impracticable ;  and  thai 
if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  tlie  etIVct 
must  be,  either  to  destroy  the  church,  or  to  degrade, 
and  ultimately  to  prostrate  the  ministry.  It  is  wiili 
no  small  difficulty  that  most  churches  are  enabled  to 
procure  and  support  one  qualilied  and  acceptable 
minister.  Very  few  would  be  able  to  afibrd  a  suita- 
ble support  to  two  ;  and  none  but  those  of  extraor- 
dinary wealth  could  think  seriously  of  undertaking 
to  sustain  three  or  more.  If,  therefore,  the  princi- 
ple of  a  plurality  of  teaching  elders  in  each  church 
were  deemed  indispensable,  and  if  a  regular  aiid 
adequate  training  for  the  sacred  office  were  also,  as 
now,  insisted  on ;  and  if  it  were,  at  the  same  time, 
considered  as  necessary  that  every  minister  should 
receive  a  competent  pecuniary  support,  the  conse- 
quence, as  is  perfectly  manifest,  would  be,  that  nine- 
teen cut  of  twenty  of  our  churches  would  be  utterlv 
unable  to  maintain  the  requisite  organization,  and 
must  of  course  become  extinct.  Nay,  the  reguhir 
establishment  of  gospel  ordinances,  in  pastoral 
churches,  would  be  physically  possible  only  in  a  very 
few  great  cities  or  wealthy  neighbourhoods."  The 
allusion  in  this  passage  is  evidently  to  the  Sande- 
manians,  and  a  few  other  sects,  whose  churches  have 
a  plurality  of  teaching  elders,  who,  instead  of  giving 
themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  de- 
vote their  chief  time  and  attention  to  secular  pur- 
suits. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that,  although  foi 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  distinction  between 
teaching  and  ruling  elders,  the  term  lay-elders  is 
often  used,  the  office  of  the  eldership  is,  neverthe- 
less, essentially  spiritual.  It  is  spiritual  in  its  war- 
rant, in  its  nature,  and  in  its  design.  Hence  the 
objection  is  altogether  fallacious,  which  Dr.  David- 
son brings  forward  against  the  office  of  the  eldership, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  argued  from  1  Tim.  v.  17,  and  oilur 
passages  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  that  it 
"  implies  that  a  distinction  between  the  laity  and 
clergy  was  made  in  the  apostolic  period."  No 
such  inference  is  legitimately  deducible  from  the 
office,  as  it  exists  in  Presbyterian  churches,  wliicli 
Dr.  Davidson  well  knows  is  strictly  and  exclusively 
spiritual.  In  reality  it  implies  nothing  more  than 
that  in  apostolic  times  the  ordinary  unofficial  mem- 
bership of  the  church  was  distinguished  from  the 
spiritual  office-bearers.  The  whole  arguments,  in- 
deed, of  this  writer,  who  is  well  known  to  have  aban- 
doned Presbyterianism  fur  Indciiendency.  are  strange- 
ly irrelevant.  He  reasons,  lor  example,  thus,  on 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  which  is  decidedly  the  strongest  pas- 
sage ui  the  New  Testament  in  favour  of  the  rulin 
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elder :  "  Elder  is  t!ie  appropriate  appellation  of 
bishop  in  other  places  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is, 
therefore,  agreeable  to  usage  to  understand  it  of 
bishops  alone  in  the  present  text."  Unfortunately  for 
this  argument,  it  so  happens  that  all  bishops  were  eld- 
ers, the  word  "  elders"  being  the  more  comprehensive 
terra,  but  it  was  not  true  that  all  elders  were  bishops, 
as  it  is  admitted  even  by  Dr.  Davidson  himself,  that 
'■  .some  elders  ruled  while  others  preached."  An- 
other argument  founded  on  the  same  passage  of 
Scripture  is  thus  expressed,  "  Stated  and  ordinary 
bishops  are  elsewhere  said  to  rule."  This  is  admit- 
ted on  all  hands,  but  in  no  respect  does  it  aliect  the 
question  wliether  there  are  not  other  office-bearers 
whose  sole  function  it  is  to  rule.  Again,  reasoning 
on  the  same  passage,  Dr.  Davidson  says,  "  Double 
honour,  of  which  the  elders  who  rule  well  are  counted 
worthy,  must  mean  double  maintenance,  as  the  suc- 
ceeding context  shows.  But  in  no  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture do  we  find  the  least  intimation  or  command 
towards  contributing  to  the  temporal  support  of  an 
order  of  men  who  do  not  teach  or  preach  in  public. 
Such  contributions  are  due  to  pastors  and  bishops — 
to  speaking,  not  to  silent  elders."  To  which  Dr. 
King  well  replies,  "  This  is  saying  and  unsaying  to 
perfection.  Of  the  elders  for  whom  double  honour 
or  pay  is  claimed,  Dr.  Davidson  admits  that  '  some 
ruled,  while  others  preached;'  and  yet  he  declares 
now  that  double  honour  was  demanded  for  speaking 
elders  only.  We  liave  Dr.  Davidson's  admission, 
that  some  elders  had  not  aptitude  for  teaching,  and 
were  wise  enough  not  to  attempt  things  too  high 
for  them.  Were  these  elders,  if  they  ruled  faith- 
fully, to  be  denied  compensation  ?  No,  says  Paul, 
as  Dr.  Davidson  understands  him,  let  those  elders 
ruling  well  be  amply  recompensed."  The  fact  is, 
that  making  the  simple  admission,  that  "  some 
elders  ruled,  while  others  preached,"  Dr.  David- 
son concedes  the  whole  point  in  dispute.  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  who  reasons  much  more  efl'ectively  than 
the  author  we  have  now  referred  to,  endeavours 
to  evade  the  force  of  the  passage  in  Timothy,  by 
alleging  that  the  word  "especially"  is  not  meant 
to  imply  that  two  diflerent  classes  of  office-bearers 
were  in  the  view  of  the  apostle,  but  simply  that  there 
were  some  wlio  were  more  laborious  in  word  and 
doctrine  than  others,  all,  however,  being  of  the  same 
class — ruling  elders.  "  On  no  otiier  principle,"  says 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  can  that  adverb  '  especially'  have  its 
legitimate  signification — the  signification  which  the 
idiomatic  use  of  it  in  the  origmal  language  has  fixed 
as  its  appropriate  import,  except  on  the  principle 
that  '  the  elders  who  ride  well,'  in  the  beginning  of 
the  verse,  are  the  same  order  of  office-bearers  of  which 
those  in  the  end  of  it,  '  who  labour  in  word  and  doc- 
trine,' are  a  still  more  select  description,  adding  to 
the  distinguishing  excellence  of  the  former,  a  farther 
distinguishing  excellence  of  their  own — those  elders, 
namely,  who  to  eminence  in  ruling  joined  laborious- 
ness  in  teaching."     It  is  interesting  to  observe,  how 


completely  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
inference  being  drawn  from  the  ■\erse,  that  it  gives 
countenance  to  the  notion  of  two  distinct  classes  ot 
office-bearers  in  the  Christian  church,  preaching  elders 
and  ruling  elders,  has  nevertheless,  by  the  admission 
that  while  all  are  ruling  elders,  there  is  "  a  still  morl 
select  description,  who  labour  in  word  and  doctrine," 
actually  interpreted  the  passage  precisely  as  the 
staunchest  Presbyterian  could  have  wished.  All  the 
eldership  rule,  but  some  are  worthy  of  double  hon- 
our, inasmuch  as  they  add  to  the  exercise  of  rule  or 
government  in  the  church,  an  excellence  superadded 
to  their  ruling  power,  that,  namely,  of  labouring  in 
word  and  doctrine.  Or  to  express  tlie  .same  idea 
somewliat  more  briefly;  all  elders  rule,  but  some 
preach  as  well  as  rule,  and  therefore  deserve  double 
honour. 

The  chief  duty  of  the  office  of  the  eldership  is 
to  rule,  to  exercise  government  and  discipline  in  the 
church  of  God.  See  Discipline  (Ecclesiastical.) 
The  elder,  however,  is  not  a  civil  but  an  ecclesiastical 
ruler,  having  no  other  than  moral  power,  which  he 
exercises  only  under  the  authority  of  Christ.  This 
is  the  only  claim  which  is  put  forth  by  the  ruling 
elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  duties  of  this 
officer  are  of  a  twofold  character,  those  which  regard 
the  personal  qualifications  which  he  is  bound  to  cul- 
tivate, and  those  which  concern  the  official  duties 
which  he  is  bound  to  discharge.  His  qualifications 
are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Sacred  Writings.  Thus, 
Tit.  i.  5 — 9,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are 
wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had 
appointed  thee  :  if  any  be  blameless,  the  husband  of 
one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly.  For  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,  as 
the  steward  of  God ;  not  self-willed,  not  soon  angry, 
not  given  to  wine,  no  striker,  not  given  to  filthy 
lucre ;  but  a  lover  of  hospitahty,  a  lover  of  good  men, 
sober,  just,  holy,  temperate ;  holding  fast  the  faith- 
ful word  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  be  able 
by  sound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince 
the  gainsayers."  On  this  plain  and  explicit  state- 
ment it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge.  As  selected  to 
rule  in  the  church  of  God,  it  becomes  him  to  be  an 
example  to  the  brethren,  "  in  word,  in  conversation, 
in  charity,  in  spirit,  in  faith,  in  purity."  His  offi- 
cial duties  are  of  a  strictly  spiritual  character.  It 
is  his  duty  to  assist  the  pastor  in  the  inspection, 
guidance,  and  government  of  the  speci.al  congrega- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  In  particular,  an  elder 
ought  to  strive  in  every  way  to  promote  the  edifica- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people,  by  aiding  in  the  re- 
ligious catechising  of  the  young,  aiding  the  pastor 
in  preparing  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table,  visiting  as  far  as  possible  from  house  to  house 
among  the  members  of  the  congregation,  wannng  the 
careless,  instructing  the  ignorant,  encouragmg  the 
timid,  endeavom-ing  to  solve  the  doubts  of  the  per- 
plexed, to  comfort  the  sick  and  the  bereaved,  and  to 
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Btrengthen  and  build  up  the  believer  in  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  gospel.  One  very  important  class  of 
official  duties  of  the  eiders  refers  to  the  exercise  of 
discipline  and  government,  in  which  duties  they  are 
ronjoined  with  the  pastor  in  a  recognized  court  of 
Presbyterian  churches  called  the  kir/c-se^sion,  or  as 
on  the  Continent,  the  consMori/.  The  number  of 
elders  in  any  congregation  is  entirely  regulated  by 
the  extent  and  other  circumstances  of  the  congrega- 
tion ;  two  elders  at  least  being  necessary  to  form 
along  with  the  minister  a  quorum  of  the  kirk-scs- 
sion.  From  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  it  ap- 
pears, that  in  Scotland  at  one  period  there  was  a 
change  in  the  eldership  every  year.  But  the  Second 
Book  of  Discipline  declares,  that  "eldaris  anis  lawfully 
calht  to  the  office,  and  having  gifts  of  God,  meit  to 
exercise  the  same,  may  not  leave  it  again."  In  the 
Acts  of  Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  an  elder  is  required  to  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  be  a  communicant,  an  hihab- 
itant  of  the  parish,  residing  therein  at  least  six  weeks 
annually,  or  an  heritor  in  the  pai'ish,  liable  to  pay 
stipend  and  other  parochial  burdens,  or  the  apparent 
heir  of  an  heritor  of  that  description  in  the  parish. 
By  the  act  17"22,  '•  the  General  Assembly  appoints 
the  judicatories  of  this  church  to  take  good  heed  that 
none  be  admitted  to,  or  continued  in,  the  office  of  an 
flder,  but  such  as  are  tender  and  circumspect  in  their 
nalk,  and  pimctual  in  their  attending  upon  ordi- 
nances, and  strict  in  their  observation  of  the  Lord's 
'lay,  and  in  regularly  keeping  up  the  worship  of  God 
in  their  families."  This  Act  of  Assembly  has  been 
repeatedly  renewed  and  pressed  upon  presbyteries, 
but  has  been  too  often  practically  disregarded. 

The  duties  of  the  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
(ire  by  no  means  limited  to  the  single  congregation 
^f  which  he  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  rulers. 
It  is  his  duly,  as  often  as  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  church  require,  to  take  his  seat  in  tlie  higher 
judicatories,  and  there  to  take  his  share  in  the  deli- 
berations and  decisions  of  the  court,  striving  in  all 
things  to  act  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  Christ's  church  and  people.  Every  Pres- 
bytery, Synod,  and  General  Assembly  of  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  is  composed  of  both  ministers  and 
elders.  Each  congregation  is  represented  by  one 
ruling  elder,  in  all  meetings  of  the  presbytery  and 
«\-nod.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of  ministers 
and  elders  representing  the  ditVercnt  presbyteries  of 
the  church,  in  such  proportions  as  the  church  ap- 
points. In  these  several  judicatories  the  ruling  elder 
is  in  all  respects  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  pastor. 

Some  difl'erenee  of  o[)inion  has  existed  among 
Presbyterians  as  to  the  parties  in  whom  the  right  of 
electing  elders  ought  to  be  vested.  In  the  infancy 
of  the  Reformed  church  in  Scotland,  the  mode  of 
sleeting  elders  was  by  no  means  uniform.  In  some 
churches  the  existing  session  nominated  a  certain 
number  of  eligible  persons,  out  of  whom  the  church 
members  made  their  choice.     In  other  churches  the 


choice  was  made  without  the  previous  nomination  ol 
the  session,  by  the  communicants  at  large.  In  soma 
churches  the  session  appointed  electors  ;  and  in  others 
they  acted  as  electors  themselves.  According  to  the 
laws  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  new 
elders  are  chosen  by  the  voice  of  the  kirk-session. 
The  mode  of  election  is  thus  stated  in  Hill's  Insti- 
tutes :  "  After  then-  election  has  been  agi'eed  upon, 
their  names  are  read  from  the  pulpit  in  a  paper  called 
an  edict,  appointing  a  day,  at  tlie  distance  of  not  less 
than  ten  days,  for  their  ordination.  If  no  member  of 
the  congregation  ofi'er  any  objection  upon  that  day, 
or  if  the  session  find  the  objections  that  are  offered 
frivolous,  or  unsupported  by  evidence,  the  minister 
proceeds,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  to  ordain 
the  new  elders."  In  the  other  Presbyterian  churches 
in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  the  election  of 
elders  is  vested  in  the  whole  communicants.  In  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  United  States,  the 
elders  and  deacons  remain  only  two  years  in  office, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  retire,  and  others 
are  chosen  in  their  places.  But  such  individuals  as 
have  once  held  the  office  are  still  considered  as  hav- 
ing a  claim  upon  it,  and  hence  the  following  article 
appears  in  the  Constitution  of  that  Church  :  "  When 
matters  of  peculiar  importance  occur,  particularly  in 
calling  a  minister,  building  of  churches,  or  whatever 
relates  immedi.ately  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
whole  congregation,  it  is  usual  (and  it  is  strongly 
recommended  upon  such  occasions,  always)  for  the 
consistory  to  call  together  all  those  who  have  ever 
served  as  elders  or  deacons,  that  by  their  advice  and 
council  they  may  assist  the  membei's  of  the  consis- 
tory. These  when  assembled  constitute  what  is  called 
the  '  Great  Consistory.'  From  the  object  or  design 
of  their  assembling,  the  respective  powers  of  each 
are  easily  ascertained.  Those  who  are  out  of  office, 
have  only  an  advisory  or  counselling  voice ;  and,  as 
they  are  not  actual  members  of  the  board  or  corpo- 
ration, cannot  have  a  decisive  vote.  After  obtaining 
their  advice,  it  rests  with  the  members  of  the  consis- 
tory to  follow  the  counsel  given  them  or  not  as  they 
shall  judge  proper." 

In  almost  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  the  civil 
government  either  directly  or  indirectly  exercises  an 
influence  in  the  election  of  elders.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  number  of  ruling  elders  in  their  church 
judicatories  is  frequently  restricted,  and  the  State,  as 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  has  a  representative 
at  every  meeting  of  Synod  to  watch  over  their  de- 
liberations. The  ciders  are  chosen  from  the  male 
communicants  in  all  Protestant  clnuches,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Moravians  and  the  Society  of 
Friends,  whose  system  of  church  order  admits  of 
female  elders.  The  usual  mode  of  ordination  in  the 
case  of  elders  and  deacons  is  simply  by  prayer, 
though  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  given  why  they 
should  not,  like  pastors,  be  ordained  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  as  well  as  prayer. 
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ELE  ATICS,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  philosophers, 
tfho  derived  their  name  from  Elea  in  Magna  Graeria, 
where  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  school,  first 
taught  its  peculiar  doctrines,  somewhere  aboul  .he 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
three  principal  representatives  of  the  Eleatic  sect 
were  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Zeno ;  and  the 
result  of  their  researches  was  the  development  of  a 
system  of  absolute  Pantheism.  The  infinite  all-pro- 
ducing One  of  Pythagoras,  became  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  school  of  Elea  the  one  sole  Being,  eternal,  in- 
finite, immutable.  Xenophanes,  the  originator  of 
the  sect,  beheved  in  the  existence  of  finite  beings, 
who  were  simply  modifications  of  the  one  infinite 
Being,  but  his  disciple  and  successor  Parmenides  de- 
nied the  reality  even  of  these  modifications,  and 
taught  that  nothing  existed  but  pure  and  absolute 
unity.  Zcno,  adopting  this  Pantheistic  doctrine  of 
Parmenides,  attempted  to  defend  it  against  all  objec- 
tions by  showing  that  ideas  derived  from  the  general 
idea  of  the  finite  are  contradictoiy,  and  that  we  are 
shut  up  therefore  to  the  belief  of  one,  sole  infinite 
Being,  who  contains  all  within  himself,  or  rather  is 
all  that  exists.  Tliis  was  a  decided  step  in  the  pro- 
gress of  error  beyond  the  school  of  Pythagoras, 
which  preceded  the  Eleatic  school.  The  infinite 
Being  had  been  believed  to  be  a  producer  of  all  things 
by  emanation  from  himself,  but  the  existence  of  these 
emanations  was  now  alleged  to  be  impossible  and 
contradictory.  The  world  was  demonstrated  to  be 
as  complete  an  illusion  as  the  Maya  of  the  Hindus. 
The  argument  of  Zeno  against  the  existence  of  a 
multitude  of  things  may  be  stated  thus.  There  is 
but  one  being  existing  who  is  necessarily  indivisible 
and  infinite.  To  suppose  that  The  One  is  divisible, 
IS  to  suppose  it  fuiite.  If  divisible,  it  must  be  infi- 
nitely divisible.  But  suppose  two  things  to  exist, 
then  there  must  necessarily  be  an  interval  between 
those  two,  something  separating  and  limiting  them. 
What  is  that  something  ?  It  is  some  other  thing. 
But  then  if  not  the  same  thing,  it  also  must  be  sepa- 
rated and  limited ;  and  so  on  ad  iiifimtum.  Thus 
only  One  thing  can  exist  as  the  substratum  for  all 
manifold  appearances.  By  such  a  train  of  reasoning 
did  this  Pantheistic  school  reduce  the  whole  uni- 
verse to  an  unmeaning  shadow,  the  One  infinite  Be- 
mg  alone  possessing  real  existence.  See  Pan- 
theists. 

ELECTI.    See  Competentes. 

ELECTI,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Christians 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Cliristian  church. 

ELEMENTS.    See  Lord's  Suppek. 

ELENCHUS,  an  ancient  Roman  deity,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  liberty  and  truth. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Menander's  Comedies. 

ELEOS,  the  god  of  pity  and  compassion  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  There  was  an  altar  reared  to 
his  worship  in  the  market-place  of  Athens.  Pausa- 
nias  says,  that  the  Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks 
worshipped  this  deitv 


ELEPHANT- WORSHIP.  This  animal,  remark 
able  for  its  sagacity  and  bodily  strength,  has  for  ages 
been  held  in  high  veneration  in  various  Oriental  na 
tionf  Among  the  Hindus,  Ganesa,  tlie  son  oi 
Shiva  and  Parvati,  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
an  elephant  to  indicate  his  wisdom,  and  indeed  this 
animal  is  usually  regarded  by  that  people  as  the 
symbol  of  Divine  wisdom.  In  some  of  the  ancient 
ruins  of  temples  in  India  is  seen  the  figure  of  a  lion 
throwing  down  an  elephant,  denoting,  as  Rougemont 
explains  it  in  his  '  Le  Peuple  Primitif,'  God  in  his  just 
wrath  destroying  the  wise  laws  which  are  t  he  foundation 
of  the  world,  and  by  his  power  consuming  the  earth. 
In  the  Hindu  cosmography,  upon  a  serpent  rests  a 
tortoise  which  in  turn  carries  four  or  eight  elephants, 
on  whose  back  the  universe  is  supported.  This  myth 
is  supposed  to  signify  that  the  world  is  founded  upon 
the  Eternal  symbolized  by  the  serpent,  that  all  its  laws 
are  characterized  by  divine  harmony,  represented  by 
the  tortoise,  and  that  it  is  maintained  in  all  its  parts 
by  the  intelligence  of  an  all-powerful  being,  indicated 
by  the  elephants.  In  another  Brahmanical  myth 
the  elephant  seems  to  have  a  different  sjTiibohcal 
meaning.  From  the  sacred  mountain  of  Meru  a 
celestial  river  is  said  to  descend,  which,  after  having 
flowed  around  the  city  of  Brahma,  discharges  its 
waters  into  a  lake  called  Mansarovara.  Four  rivers 
issue  from  it  by  four  rocks,  pierced  with  an  opening 
resembling  the  mouth  of  an  animal.  The  four  ani- 
mals thus  represented  are  the  cow  or  the  earth,  from 
which  the  Ganges  flows  ;  the  elephant,  another  Hin- 
du sjTnbol  of  the  earth,  which  vomits  forth  the 
Hoangho ;  the  horse  or  the  water,  which  is  the  source 
of  the  Oxus ;  and,  finally,  the  tiger,  the  emblem  of 
evil,  whence  the  Yenisei  flows  towards  its  frozen 
deserts.  This  Brahmanic  myth  of  Meru  forms  a 
part  of  the  Budhist  legends  which  have  become  the 
religion  of  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  Chinese. 

Not  only,  however,  does  the  elephant  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  Oriental  legends ;  the  living 
animal  is  held  in  great  veneration  in  some  parts  of 
the  East,  particularly  in  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  where 
the  white  elephant  is  reckoned  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  regalia  of  sovereignty.  The  lower  orders 
perfonn  the  sldko,  or  obeisance  of  submisBion  to  the 
white  elephant.  The  establishment  oi  this  venerated 
animal,  as  we  leam  from  Mr.  Crawfm-d,  is  very 
large  ;  he  has  his  Wun  or  minister ;  his  Wun-dauk 
or  deputy  to  that  ofiice ;  his  Sar^gyi  or  secretary, 
with  a  considerable  endowment  of  land  for  his 
maintenance.  Formerly  one  of  the  finest  districts 
of  the  kingdom  was  the  estate  of  the  white  elephant. 
j\Ir.  Crawfurd,  who  was  ambassador  from  Britain 
to  the  court  of  Siam,  makes  the  following  remarks 
on  the  white  elephants  :  "  The  rareness  of  the  white 
elephant  is,  no  doubt,  the  origin  of  the  consideration 
in  which  it  is  held.  The  countries  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  elephant  in  general 
exists  in  greatest  perfection,  and  is  most  regarded, 
are  tliose  in  which  the  worship  of  Buddh  and  tin 
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doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis  prevail.  It  was 
uatiiral,  therefore,  to  imagine  that  the  body  of  so 
rare  an  object  as  the  white  elepliant  must  be  the 
temporary  liabitation  of  the  soul  of  some  mighty 
personage  in  its  progress  to  perfection.  This  is 
the  cun-ent  belief,  and  accordingly  every  white 
elephant  has  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king,  with  an 
appropriate  name  expressing  this  dignity — guch  as 
tlie  'pure  king,'  the  '  wonderful  king,'  and  so  forth. 
One  of  the  Jesuits,  writing  upon  this  subject,  in- 
forms us  with  some  naivete,  that  his  majesty  of 
Siam  does  not  ride  the  white  elephant,  because  he, 
the  white  elephant,  is  as  great  a  king  as  himself! 
Each  of  those  which  we  saw  had  a  separate  sta- 
ble, and  no  less  than  ten  keepers  to  wait  upon  it. 
The  tusks  of  the  males,  for  there  were  some  of  both 
sexes,  were  ornamented  with  gold  rings.  On  the 
head  they  had  all  a  gold  chain  net,  and  on  the  back 
a  small  embroidered  velvet  cushion." 

When  Sir  John  Bowring  visited  the  court  of  Siam 
in  1855,  he  was  presented  with  a  lock  of  the  sacred 
hair  of  the  white  elephant.  The  Siamese  indeed 
regard  all  animals  of  a  white  colour  as  invested  with 
peculiar  sanctity.  If  a  Talapoin  or  a  Bonze  meets  a 
white  cock,  he  salutes  him — an  honour  which  he  will 
not  pay  to  a  prince.  The  white  monkey  also  is  held 
in  special  reverence,  though  yielding  precedence  to 
the  elephant.  "The  monkey  is  a  man,"  say  the 
Siamese,  "  not  very  handsome  to  be  sure,  but  not  less 
a  brother."  Extravagant  honours  are  paid  to  tlie 
white  elephant.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  incarna- 
tion of  some  future  Budha.  He  takes  rank  imme- 
diately after  princes  of  the  blood,  and  a  tuft  of  his 
hair  was  one  of  the  choicest  presents  lately  made  by 
the  King  of  Siam  to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

ELEUSINA,  a  surname  of  Demeter  (which  see), 
and  also  of  Persephone  (which  see),  derived  from 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  these  divinities  were  chiefly 
worshipped,  and  where  one  of  the  greatest  festivals 
of  ancient  Greece  was  celebratod.     See  next  article. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  festivals  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 
The  name  was  derived  from  Eleusis,  a  town  of 
Attica,  where  the  mysteries  were  first  introduced 
in  honour  of  Demeter,  and  her  daughter  Perse- 
phone. Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  the  learned  as  to  the  origin  of  these  noted 
mysteries,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were 
instituted  by  Erechthonius,  and  remodelled  by  Eu- 
molpus,  the  king  of  Thrace,  about  fourteen  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  the  lesser  mysteries;  the  former 
were  observed,  some  authors  .«ay,  annually,  others 
every  five  years  in  autunm,  and  the  latter  in  early 
spring,  the  interval  between  the  two  being  at  least 
SIX  months.  Both  the  autumnal  and  vernal  myste- 
ries appear  to  have  had  a  reference  to  the  various 
processes  of  agriculture  as  practised  at  these  two 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  greater  mysteries 
were  dedicated  to  Demeter,  and  the  lesser  to  Perse- 


phone; in  both  of  them  Dionysus  also  occupied  » 
conspicuous  place,  but  especially  in  llie  lesser.  And 
it  is  ]ilain  that  an  affinity  was  recognized  as  existing 
between  these  three  divinities  among  the  Romans  at 
least,  for  they  had  a  temple  in  common  at  Rome 
near  the  circus  maximus.  The  lesser  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Agrae  in  Attica,  a  place  on  the  Ihssus. 
In  preparation  for  the  festival  a  season  of  fasting 
was  observed,  and  it  was  closed  by  a  series  o( 
purifications  in  the  Ilissus,  which  were  superintended 
by  a  priest  called  Hydranos,  assisted  by  a  torch- 
bearer  or  Daduchus.  As  an  essential  part  of  the 
festival,  it  was  customary  to  sacrifice  a  sow,  or 
a  bull,  or  both,  and  after  the  performance  of  the  lus- 
tral  ceremonies  in  the  river,  a  candidate  for  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  was  required  to  place  his  feet  upon 
the  skins  of  the  victims  which  had  been  sacrificed, 
and  in  this  position  an  oath  was  administered  to  him 
by  the  Mystagogue,  binding  him  to  preserve  invio- 
lable secrecy  on  all  subjects  connected  \rith  the  mys- 
teries. The  novice  then  pronounced  the  sacred  for- 
mula, which  De  Sacy  thinks  was  the  watchword  ol 
the  mystx  or  initiated.  It  was  couched  in  these 
terms,  "  I  have  drank  the  kuki-on  ;  I  have  taken  the 
goblet  from  the  shrine,  and  according  to  custom 
put  it  into  the  flask,  and  thence  back  again  into  the 
shrine."  During  all  these  solemnities  the  candidates 
for  initiation  were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  temple 
of  Demeter,  but  remained  in  the  vestibule.  Some 
time  elapsed  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the 
greater  mysteries,  when  instead  of  Mystce  they  were 
called  Epoptte  and  Ephyri.  There  appear  to  have 
been  five  degrees  of  rank  among  the  initiated,  of 
which  the  two  first  were  limited  to  purifications  ;  the 
third  to  the  preparatory  ceremonies  ;  the  fourth  ad- 
mitted into  the  lesser  mysteries,  and  conferred  the 
title  of  il/)/sto;  and  the  fifth  gave  admission  to  the 
greater  mysteries,  and  conferred  the  title  oi  Epopta. 
The  ancients  held  all  mysteries,  but  especially  the 
Eleusinian,  in  the  highest  estimation,  Isocraten 
speaks  of  Demeter  as  having  introduced  the  myste- 
ries, "  which,"  says  he,  "  fill  the  souls  of  those  who 
participate  in  them  with  the  sweetest  hopes,  both  as 
to  this  and  the  future  world."  Hence  it  was  a  com- 
mon proverbial  saying,  that  in  the  mysteries  no  one 
is  sad.  Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  as 
to  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  pass  before  those 
initiated  in  the  lesser  mysteries  could  be  admitted 
into  the  greater.  Plutarch  says  it  was  a  year,  and 
Scaliger  alleges  five  years.  The  greater  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
Greek  month  Bciedromion.  They  were  celebrated 
both  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  lasted  during  nine 
days.  The  ceremonies  of  each  of  these  days  are 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Gross  :  "  On  the  first  day  of 
the  festival,  the  initiates  of  the  lesser  mysteries  as- 
eembled  and  took  the  necessary  measures  for  their 
admission  into  the  greater :  it  was  the  day  of  prepa- 
ration. The  second  day  borrowed  its  name  from  the 
hortatory  phrase  Akute  MysUd — to  the  sea,  ye  ini- 
3  o 
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tiateJ ;    for   on   this   day   the    initiated   or   Mystai 
marched  in  procession  to  the  Saronic  gulf,  or  at  least 
to  one  of  its  inlets.     On  account  of  its  saline  proper- 
ties, sea-water  was  deemed  among  the  ancients  to 
be  especially  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  physical  mala- 
dies, and  tlie  washing  and  bathing  in  it  from  reli- 
gious motives  was  therefore  typical  of  moral  purity. 
The  third  day  was  fast-day,  and  it  was  spent  in  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  sensual   enjoyments.      It 
was  observed  in  commemoration  of  the  sorrow  of  the 
goddess  Ceres,  on  account  of  the  abduction  of  her 
daughter,  fondly  denominated  Kore,  the  maiden,  but 
commonly  known  as  Proserpine,  by  the  enamoured 
and  inexorable  Pluto.     As  an  offering  was  made  to 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  during  the  festival,  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  the  fourth  day  of  the  celebration 
was  dedicated  to  this  solemnity.     The  fifth  day  was 
called  the  Lampadon  Hemera,  the  day  of  torches  ; 
thus  distinguislied  because  on  it  the  initiated  went 
two  and  two  in  procession,  each  bearing  a  torch  in 
his  hand,  into  the  temple  of  Cores  at  Eleusis,  the 
Daduch,  with  a  torch  the  size  of  which  corresponded 
to  his  superior  dignity,  leading  the  way.  The  torches 
were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  smoke  and 
flames  which  issued  from  them  were  considered  to 
possess  a  purifying  virtue.     Their  introduction  into 
the  mysteries  is  ascribed  by  mythology  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Ceres,  while  perambulating  the  whole 
earth  in  search  of  her  lost  child,  illumined  her  weari- 
some path  with   torchlight.     lacchus,  the  son  and 
ward  of  Ceres,  and  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus, 
gave  appellative  distinction  to  the  sixth  and  most 
solemn  day  of  the  festival.     On  this  emphatically 
jubilant  day,  young  lacchus,  thus  named  from  iiiclidn 
— the  same  as  clamare  in  Latin,  in  allusion  to  the 
shouts  which  the  votaries  of  Bacchus  raised  at  the 
festival  of  their  god,  being  crowned  with  a  myrtle- 
wreath,  was  carried  from  the  Ceramiciis,  a  public 
walk  at  Athens,  to  Eleusis.     The  initiated,  likewise 
crowned  with  myrtle  and  displaying  the  usual  Bac- 
chus symbols — the  thyrsus,  ivy  leaves,  etc.,  followed 
the  youthful  deity  in  solemn  procession.     The  fre- 
quent exclamations  of  lacchus,  or  rather  lacclios, 
and  the  chanting  of  paeans,  still  farther  distinguished 
this  procession  from  that  of  the  torches,  at  once  so 
stately  and  so  taciturn.     lacchus  had  a  temple  at 
Athens,  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  calleil  lac- 
cheion ;  he  was  worshipped  as  the  mediator  between 
Ceres  and  her  votaries,  and  hence  his  frequent  invo- 
cation by  the  initiated  on  this  occasiori.     On  the 
seventh  day  the  initiated  retm-ned  to  Athens  by  the 
sacred  road,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  stopping  at  va- 
rious places  rendered  sacred  by  tradition,  or  signifi- 
cant from  their  connection  with  religion ;  as,  at  the 
site  where  the  first  fig-tree  grew,  and  hence  called 
the  holy  fig-tree ;  at  tlie  bridge  which  spanned  the 
river  Cephissus,  etc.     At  the  latter  place  they  were 
met  by  many  of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
when  both  parties  indulged  towards  each  other  in 
i;ood-huraoured  jests  and  railleries,  and  this  mutual 


jocosity  and  alternate  play  of  wit  was  denominated 
Gephwismos — the  teazing  at  the  bridge. 

"  The  eighth  day  bore  the  appellation  of  Epidau 
ria,  which  appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  .33scula- 
pius,  the  god  of  medicine  and  the  symbol  of  the 
mature  autumnal  harvest,  and  to  have  borrowed  its 
name  from  Eptdaurus,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Argolis, 
in  Peloponnesus,  chiefly  dedicated  to  the  hygienic 
god,  who  had  a  famous  temple  there.  If  mythic 
record  can  be  relied  upon,  it  once  happened  on  this 
day  that  ^sculapius  came  too  late  to  the  festival, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  initiated  by  a  posteal  or 
after-consecration.  From  this  precedent,  so  encour- 
aging to  the  dilatory,  all  late  comers  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  same  unenviable  privilege.  In  his  Eleu- 
sinian  connections  with  Ceres,  jEsculapius  is  the 
same  as  Erisichthon :  a  fact  which  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  his  presence  at  the  solenmities  of  the 
goddess. 

"  Plemochoe  was  the  term  which  distinguished  the 
ninth  and  last  day  of  the  Eleusiuian  solemnities. 
It  owed  its  distinctive  appellation  to  a  tureen  or  flat- 
bottomed  earthen  vessel ;  for  on  this  day  two  vessels 
answering  to  this  description  were  filled  with  wine, 
when  the  contents  of  the  one  was  poured  out  to- 
wards the  rising,  and  that  of  the  other  towards  the 
setting  smi.  While  the  libation  was  offered,  the 
initiated — as  it  appears  from  Proclus  on  Plato — 
looked  alternately  towards  heaven  and  earth,  as  if 
they  were  there  recognizing  and  adoring  the  father 
and  mother  of  all  things,  pronouncing  as  they  did  so, 
the  words  Uie  Tokuie." 

The  most  impressive  ceremony  of  the  whole  festi- 
val season  was  tlie  Epopteia,  wliich  was  said  to  have 
taken  place  at  midnight  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  fes- 
tival. It  was  performed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  all  the  uninitiated  being  commanded 
to  withdraw.  The  initiated  commenced  by  again 
taking  the  oath  which  they  had  already  taken  in  the 
lesser  mysteries,  and  repeating  the  sacred  fonnula, 
after  which  they  clothed  themselves  in  a  new  dress, 
over  which  they  threw  a  fiiwn  skin.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  saluted  with  the  words,  "  May  you  be 
happy,"  "  May  the  good  demon  attend  you."  At 
this  point  in  the  ceremony,  the  assembly  was  sud- 
denly enveloped  in  darkness,  lightning  flashed,  thun- 
der rolled,  and  unearthly  noises  resounded  through 
the  apartment,  while  monstrous  forms  appeared  on 
all  sides,  filling  the  myst«  with  horror  and  conster- 
nation. This  scene  of  darkness  and  confusion  has 
been  supposed  to  symbolize  the  chaotic  state  of 
primitive  matter  before  the  work  of  creation  intro- 
duced order  and  beauty  into  this  lower  world. 

The  scene  now  suddenly  changed,  and  the  Mystse, 
led  by  the  Hierophant  or  Mystagogus,  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  inner  temple  or  sanctuary  of  Deme- 
ter, which  was  most  brilliantly  lighted  up  for  the 
occasion,  and  where  stood  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
splendidly  adorned.  Here  the  initiated  was  dazzled 
with  the  brightness  of  the  hght  ■^'hioh  shone  every 
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where  around  Iiiin,  and  his  ears  were  saluted  with 
Ihe  swi^etest  and  most  liarmonious  sounds  ;  a  myrtle 
crown  was  placed  upon  his  liead,  and  under  tlie 
magical  intluence  of  what  was  termed  a  state  oi  Autop- 
sia,  he  beheld  the  fairest  and  most  enchanting  scenes, 
while  a  thrill  of  indescribable  enjoyment  passed 
through  his  soul — the  foretaste  of  future  and  eternal 
bliss.  In  the  midst  of  this  delirious  ecstasy,  the 
initiated  was  startled  by  a  voice  exclaiming  Conx 
Ompax,  cabalistic  and  unintelligible  words,  which 
brought  the  imposing  ceremony  to  a  close. 

Besides  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  the  gi'cater 
Eleusinian  mysteries  were  also  celebrated  with  pub- 
lic shows  and  games,  which  lasted  lor  several  days, 
but  the  most  noted  of  these  spectacles  was  the  TauriUa 
or  bull-fights,  with  which  the  whole  festival  termi- 
nated. In  no  way  could  tlie  Athenians  more  signi- 
ficantly express  their  obligations  to  the  goddess  who 
taught  them  the  art  of  agriculture,  than  by  sacrificing 
to  her  bulls,  and  making  libations  of  the  blood  of 
these  animals,  which  were  so  eminently  useful  to 
every  tiller  of  the  ground. 

From  the  date  of  their  initiation  the  myst:e  were 
under  the  strongest  vows  of  secrecy,  and  the  gar- 
ment they  had  worn  upon  the  occasion  of  their  first 
admission  to  the  mysteries  was  not  to  be  laid  aside 
as  long  as  its  fragments  would  hang  together,  and  the 
shreds  of  it  were  to  be  dedicated  at  some  shrine  as  a 
memorial  of  their  due  performance  of  the  mysteries  of 
Demeter  or  Ceres.  The  privilege  of  initiation  was 
eagerly  coveted,  as  ensuring  greater  happiness  on 
earth,  and  a  higher  place  among  the  blessed  in  a 
future  life.  So  great  was  the  respect,  indeed,  in 
which  the  mysteries  were  held,  that  it  was  considered 
no  small  cause  of  reproach  against  Socrates,  that  he 
had  neglected  endeavouring  to  obtain  his  initiation. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  retained  such  a  firm  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  that  they  survived  all 
the  changes  which  befell  their  country,  and  continued 
till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Theodosius.  De  Sacy 
tliinks  that  Egypt  was  the  cradle  of  these  secret 
rites,  and  that  they  were  intended  to  symbolize  the 
principal  operations  of  nature.  Thirlwall,  however, 
in  his  '  History  of  Greece,'  represents  them  as  "  the 
remains  of  a  worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the 
Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded 
on  a  view  of  nature  less  fanciful,  more  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thought 
and  religious  feeling."  What  secrets  were  revealed 
to  the  initiated  in  the  greater  mysteries,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  conjecture.  But  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  of  a  moral  than  a  physical 
character,  and.  indeed,  the  ancients  generally  seemed 
to  entertain  the  idea,  that  the  main  secret  commu- 
nicated was  the  assurance  of  a  future  state  of  happi- 
ness beyond  death  and  the  grave. 

ELEUTHEUEUS  (Gr.  eleutheros,  free),  a  sur- 
name of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  also  of  Zeus  or 
Jupiter.     It  corresponds  to  the  Latin  name  Liber. 

ELEUTHERIA.  an  ancient  Grecian  festival  in- 


stituted after  the  battle  of  Flatasae,  in  honour  of  Zeus 
Eleiil/ieros  or  the  Deliverer.  It  was  cekbrated  an 
nually,  wlien  delegates  assembled  at  Platjea;  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  to  ofi'er  sacrifices  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  deliverance  of  their  country  from  the 
power  of  barbarians.  Every  fifth  year  games  were 
celebrated,  and  the  successful  competitors  were 
crowned  with  chaplets.  Plutarch  gives  a  minute 
account  of  the  annual  festival  of  Eleutheria,  whicli 
existed  even  in  his  time.  On  the  sixteenth  day  of  the 
month  llaimacterlon,  the  solemnity  commenced  with 
a  procession  whicli  marched  at  early  dawn  through 
the  town,  preceded  by  a  trumjjcter,  who  blew  the 
signal  for  battle,  and  followed  by  w;iggons  loaded 
with  branches  of  myrtle  and  chaplets  of  flowers. 
After  these  came  a  black  bull  and  a  number  of  youths 
carrying  libations  for  the  dead.  In  the  rear  of  the 
whole  procession  walked  the  archon  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Platjeae,  dressed  in  a  purple  robe,  with  a 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  bearing  an  urn,  which  was 
kept  specially  for  the  occasion.  When  the  proces- 
sion reached  tlie  spot  where  lay  buried  the  brave 
Greeks  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  Platseae,  the 
archon  first  washed  and  anointed  the  tombstones  of 
the  dead,  after  which  he  sacrificed  the  black  bull, 
otiered  up  prayers  to  Zeus  Eleuthereii-i  and  Hermes 
Chtlionitis,  and  invited  the  buried  warriors  to  par- 
take of  a  feast  which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

ELEUTHERIA,  an  ancient  festival  celebrated  at 
Samos  in  honour  of  Eros  (which  see). 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOST.    See  Host. 

ELIAS,  or  Elijah.  The  Mohammedan  writers 
allege  that  this  illustrious  Hebrew  prophet  is  the 
destined  precursor  of  the  Messiah,  and  will  announce 
the  second  advent  of  Jesus  to  judge  both  the  quick 
and  the  dead.  The  modern  Jews  have  the  same  be- 
lief in  regard  to  Elijah,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  con- 
cluding service  for  the  Sabbath,  one  of  their  prayer- 
books  has  a  poem  commencing  with  the  following 
pas.sage :  "  0  may  Elijah,  the  prophet,  come  to  U3 
speedily,  with  Messiah,  the  son  of  David.  He  was 
the  man  who  was  zealous  for  the  name  of  God  ;  to 
whom  tidings  of  peace  were  deUvered  by  the  hand 
of  Jekuthiel ;  he  was  the  man  who  drew  near,  and 
made  expiation  for  the  children  of  Israel.  He  was 
the  man  whose  eyes  saw  twelve  generations ;  who 
was  known  and  called  an  hairy  man,  girt  with  a  girdle 
of  leather  about  his  loins;  Elijah  the  [jruphet."  He 
is  believed  also  to  be  frequently  employed  in  mis- 
sions of  peace  and  happiness  to  men.  Hence  the 
same  poem,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  says, 
"  Happy  is  he  who  hath  seen  him  in  dreams  ;  happy 
is  he  who  saluted  him  with  peace,  and  to  whom  he 
returned  the  salutation  of  peace."  Elijah  is  sup- 
posed by  the  Jews  to  be  present  on  everj-  occasion 
on  which  the  rite  of  Circumcision  (which  see)  is 
perfoimed.  Mr.  Allen,  in  his  '  Modern  Judaism,' 
thus  states  the  belief  of  the  Jews  on  this  jioint 
"  The  Jews  suppose  that  the  propliet  Elijah  enlem 
the  room  with  the  infant,  and  sits  in  the  vacant  chair. 
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or  iu  the  vacant  seat  of  the  double  chair,  to  observe 
whether  the  covenant  of  circumcision  be  duly  admin- 
istered. Hence  this  other  seat  is  called  the  seat  of 
Ehas.  Tliey  say  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  wlien 
circumcision  was  interdicted  to  the  Israelites,  Elijah 
was  so  gi-ieved  in  his  mind,  that  he  determined  to 
end  his  life  in  a  cave  : — -that  when  God  asked  him. 
What  dost  thou  liere,  Elijah  ?  He  answered,  I  have 
been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  liosts,  for  the 
children  of  Israel  have  forsalcen  thy  covenant,  mean- 
ing the  covenant  of  circumcision  : — upon  which  they 
add,  God  immediately  promised  the  prophet,  that  he 
sliould  always,  in  future,  be  present  at  that  cere- 
mony, that  the  cliildren  of  Israel  might  never  more 
forsake  this  covenant,  but  thenceforth  miglit  duly 
and  rightly  administer  it.  When  they  prepare  the 
seat  for  Elijali,  they  are  required  to  say  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  in  express  words.  This  is  the  seat  of  the 
prophet  Elijah.  Unless  this  be  expressly  declared, 
they  say,  he  comes  not  to  tlie  circumcision,  as  not 
having  been  invited : — and  this  loudness  of  voice 
they  believe  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  his  dull- 
ness of  hearing,  which  is  tlie  consequence  of  his  ex- 
treme old  age.  Tiiat  he  may  wait  witli  patience  to 
tlie  end  of  the  circumcision,  his  chair  is  not  removed 
from  its  place  for  three  days."  Abarbinel,  tlie 
Jewish  writer,  alleges  that  Elijah  was  translated, 
both  body  and  soul,  into  heaven,  that  he  might  be 
ready  to  return  to  eartli  frequently  on  messages  of 
kindness,  and  that  he  ascended  in  a  fiery  chariot 
tliat  his  moisture  might  be  dried  up,  and  his  body 
tlius  rendered  light  and  swift  to  pass  readily  and  ra- 
pidly to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Greek  church 
observes  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the  projihet 
Elias  on  the  20th  July.  The  Mingrelians  sacrilice 
goats  in  honour  of  tliis  prophet,  whose  favour  tliey 
invoke  in  order  to  obtain  a  plentiful  harvest. 

ELICIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  under 
which  Numa  erected  an  altar  to  him  on  the  Aven- 
tine  hill,  and  was  also  said  to  have  instituted  secret 
rites  to  be  observed  in  his  honour.  This  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Lat.  elicio,  to  entice  or 
invite,  because  the  ancient  Romans  were  accustomed 
on  particular  occasions  to  invite  Jupiter  Elicius  to 
send  down  lightning  from  heaven.  Some  modera 
writers  have  even  deduced  from  this  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with  the  ai-t  of 
conducting  liglitning,  which  has  been  found  so  useful 
iu  modern  times. 

ELION  (Heb.  the  Most  High),  a  name  given  to 
God  by  Melcliizedek,  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  showing 
that  at  that  period  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
thougli  it  had  been  lost  throughout  a  great  part  of 
the  then  known  world,  still  lingered  here  and  there. 
Tliough  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  had  become 
a  nature -religion,  or  deification  of  nature,  we  learn 
from  a  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius,  that  Elion  was  the  name  of  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal divinities,  and,  in  describing  one  of  their  sys- 
tems of  cosmogony,  he  represents  it  as  teaching  that 


Elion  produced  by  Iiis  wife  Berouth,  the  heaven  and 
the  earth — a  legend  wliich  approaches  very  near  to 
the  Scriptural  statement,  that  "  God  created  (Heb 
hara)  the  heaven  and  tlie  earth." 

ELIONIA.     See  Eileithyia. 

ELIVAGAR,  celebrated  rivers  which  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians.  They  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Prose 
Edda  :  "  Tell  me,"  said  Gangler,  "  wliat  was  the  state 
of  things  ere  the  races  mingled,  and  nations  came 
into  being." 

"  When  the  rivers  that  are  called  Ehvagar  had 
flowed  far  from  their  sources,"  repHed  Har,  "tlie 
venom  which  they  rolled  along  hardened,  as  does 
dross  that  runs  from  a  furnace,  and  became  ice. 
Wlien  the  rivers  flowed  no  longer,  and  the  ice  stood 
still,  the  vapoiu-  arising  from  the  venom  gathered 
over  it,  and  froze  to  rime,  and  in  this  manner  were 
formed,  in  Giniumgagap,  many  layers  of  congealed 
vapoiu",  piled  one  over  the  other." 

"  That  part  of  Ginnungagap,"  added  Jafnhar, 
"  that  lies  towards  the  north  was  thus  filled  witli 
heavy  masses  of  geUd  vapour  and  ice,  whilst  every- 
where within  were  whirlwinds  and  fleeting  mists. 
But  the  southern  part  of  Ginnungagap  was  lighted 
by  the  sparks  and  flakes  that  flew  into  it  from  Mus- 
pellheim." 

"  Thus,"  continued  Thridl,  "  whilst  freezing  cold 
and  gathering  gloom  proceeded  frem  Niflheim,  that 
part  of  Ginnungagap  looking  towards  Muspellheini 
was  filled  witli  glowing  radiancy,  the  intervening 
space  remaining  calm  and  light  as  wind-still  air. 
And  when  the  heated  blast  met  the  gelid  vapour  it 
melted  it  into  drops,  and,  by  the  might  of  him  who 
sent  the  heat,  these  drops  quickened  into  life,  and 
took  a  human  semblance.  The  being  thus  formed 
was  named  Yniir,  but  the  Frost-giants  call  him  Or- 
gelmir.  From  him  descend  the  race  of  the  Fi-ost- 
giants  (Hrimthursar),  as  it  is  said  in  the  Vbluspa, 
'  From  Vidolf  come  all  witclies  ;  from  Vilmeith  all 
wizards ;  from  Svarthbfdi  all  poison-seethers ;  and 
all  giants  from  Yniir.'  And  the  giant  Vathnidnir, 
wlien  Gangrad  asked,  'Whence  came  Orgelmir  tlie 
first  of  the  sons  of  giants  ;'  answered, '  The  Elivagar 
cast  out  drops  of  venom  that  quickened  into  a  giant. 
From  him  spruig  all  our  race,  and  hence  are  we  so 
strong  and  mighty  ' "  This  symbolical  representa- 
tion may  perhaps  be  designed  to  indicate  that  heat 
is  the  active,  and  cold  the  passive  principle  of  gen- 
eration. 

ELLERIANS,  a  sect  mentioned  only  by  the  Abb^ 
Gregoire.  in  his  '  HistoLre  des  Sectes  Religieuses,' 
and  represented  by  him  as  deriving  its  name  from 
one  Eller  of  Ronsdorfl',  its  founder.  This  person, 
who  died  in  1750,  asserted  that  God  dwelt  in  him, 
and  liad  commissioned  him  to  fonn  a  new  church. 
Hence  he  was  called  the  father  of  Sion,  and  his  wife 
tlie  mother.  He  is  charged  with  being  ambitious 
and  luxurious. 

ELLOTIA,  an  ancient  Grecian  festival.     Il  w;i» 
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celebrated  at  Coriutli  in  honour  of  Athena.     A  festi- 
val bearing  the  same  name  was  celebrated  at  Crete. 

ELOHIM,  one  of  the  Hebrew  names  applied  fre- 
quently in  Scripture  to  God  (which  see).  Tliis  is  a 
very  remarkable  word,  occuiTing  most  frequently  in 
the  plural,  and  yet  usually  connected  with  a  singular 
verb.  An  argument  has  been  often  drawn  from  tlii.s 
peculiarity,  in  favour  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the 
Godhead,  but  many  theologians  object  to  the  use  of 
such  an  argument,  on  the  groimd  that  a  similar  He- 
brew idiom  is  met  with  in  various  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  example,  Exod.  xxi.  4  :  Is.  xix.  4 ;  Mai.  i.  6  ; 
Ps.  Iviii.  11,  where  it  is  used  in  respect  to  words  de- 
noting rank,  authority,  eminence,  and  majesty.  In 
such  cases  the  plural  is  supposed  to  be  employed  to 
give  intensity  and  force  to  the  word.  Tlie  term 
Elohim  sometimes  denotes  angels,  as  in  Ps.  viii.  5, 
and  at  other  times  it  signifies  magistrates  or  persons 
in  authority,  as  in  Exod.  xxi.  6,  where,  in  our  ver- 
sion, it  is  rendered  "judges."  This  name  of  God 
differs  essentially  from  the  incommunicable  name 
Jehovah  (which  see),  the  latter  implying  self-ex- 
istence, and  denoting  God  therefore  in  his  essential 
being,  while  the  former  seems  to  mean  God  as  the 
All-powerful  Being,  and  used  therefore  m  such  acts 
of  the  Divinity — for  example,  the  act  of  creation — 
as  imply  the  exercise  of  power.  The  author  of  tlie 
article  "  God"  in  Dr.  Kitto's  Bible  Cyclopedia,  takes 
a  dilferent  view  of  the  matter,  and  alleges  the  word 
Elohim  to  be  the  abstract  word  for  God  considered 
apart  from  his  attributes,  being  a  general  tenn  like 
our  word  Deity.  This  explanation  of  the  word, 
however,  seems  to  be  scarcely  borne  out  by  a  refer- 
ence to  tlie  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  occurs. 
See  Jehovah. 

ELUL,  the  twelfth  month  of  tlie  Jewish  civil  year, 
and  the  sixth  month  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastical 
year.  It  corresponds  with  parts  of  our  August  and 
September.  During  this  month  various  festivals 
occur,  for  instance,  the  New  Moon,  on  the  first ;  the 
festival  of  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
by  Nehemiah  on  the  seventh;  and  the  festival  of 
xylophoria  or  wood-offering  on  the  twenty-first. 
There  were  two  fasts,  also,  in  the  course  of  Elul ; 
thus,  on  the  seventeenth  a  fast  was  kept  because  of 
the  death  of  the  spies,  wlio  brought  up  tlie  evil  re- 
port concerning  the  Promised  Land;  and  on  the 
twenty-second,  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  unbelieving  Israelites.  The  twenty 
ninth  was  the  last  day  of  the  month  on  which  the 
Jews  reckoned  up  the  beasts  that  had  been  boni,  the 
tithe  of  which  belonged  to  God.  The  beasts  were 
counted  on  this  day,  because  the  first  day  of  the 
month  Tisri  was  a  festival,  and  therefore,  a  flock 
could  not  be  tithed  on  that  day. 

ELVES,  spirits  of  various  kinds,  in  tlie  mytho- 
logy of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  in  general  the  same  nature  and  properties 
as  the  Greeks  did  to  their  demons.  They  were 
ilivided  into  two  classes,  the  celestial  or  white  elves. 


and  the  terrestrial  or  black  elves.  Tlie  former  were 
beheved  to  be  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  men, 
the  latter  the  reverse.  The  prose  Edda  alleges  the 
white  elves  to  be  whiter  tlian  the  sim,  the  black  to 
be  darker  than  pitch.  Mr.  Keiglitley,  in  his  '  Fairy 
Mythology,'  thus  describes  the  elves  r  "The  Alfar 
still  live  in  the  memory  and  traditions  of  the  pea- 
santry of  Scandinavia.  They  also,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, retain  their  distinction  into  white  and  black. 
The  former,  or  tlie  good  elves,  dwell  in  the  air,  dance 
on  the  grass,  or  sit  in  the  leaves  of  trees;  the  latter, 
or  e\'il  elves,  are  regarded  as  an  undergroimd  people, 
who  frequently  inflict  sickness  or  injury  on  mankind  ; 
for  which  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  doctors,  called 
Kloka,  to  be  met  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

"  The  Elves  are  believed  to  have  their  kings,  to 
celebrate  their  weddings  and  banquets,  just  the  same 
as  the  dwellers  above  groimd.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing intermediate  class  of  them  in  popular  tradition, 
called  the  Hill-people  (Hiigfolk),  who  are  believed 
to  dwell  in  caves  and  small  hills :  when  they  show 
themselves  they  have  a  handsome  human  form.  The 
common  people  seem  to  connect  with  them  a  deep 
feeling  of  melancholy,  as  if  bewaihng  a  half-quenched 
hope  of  redemption. 

"  There  are  only  a  few  old  persons  who  now  can 
tell  any  thing  more  about  them  than  of  the  sweet 
singing  that  may  occasionally  on  summer  nights  be 
heard  out  of  their  hills,  when  one  stands  still  and 
listens,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  ballads,  hxys  his 
ear  to  the  Elve-hill  (lagger  sitt  ora  till  Elfvehogg) : 
but  no  one  must  be  so  cruel  as,  by  the  slightest  word, 
to  destroy  their  hopes  of  salvation,  for  then  the 
sprightly  music  will  be  tmned  into  weeping  and 
lamentation. 

"The  Norwegians  called  the  Elves,  Huldrafolk, 
and  their  music,  Huldraslaat :  it  is  in  the  minor  kev, 
and  of  a  dull  and  mournful  sound.  The  mountain- 
eers sometimes  play  it,  and  pretend  they  have  leanied 
it  by  Hstening  to  the  underground  people  among  the 
hills  and  rocks.  There  is  also  a  tune  called  the 
Elf-king"s  tune,  which  several  of  the  good  fiddlers 
know  right  well,  but  never  venture  to  play ;  for  as 
soon  as  it  begins,  both  old  and  young,  and  even  in- 
animate objects,  are  impelled  to  dance,  and  the 
player  cannot  stop  unless  he  cm  jilay  the  air  back- 
wards, or  that  some  one  comes  behind  him  and  cuts 
the  strings  of  his  fiddle. 

"  The  little  underground  elves,  who  are  believed 
to  dwell  under  the  houses  of  mankind,  jiro  described 
as  sportive  and  mischievous,  and  as  imitating  all  the 
actions  of  men.  They  are  said  to  love  cleanliness 
about  the  house  and  place,  and  to  reward  such  ser- 
vants as  are  neat  and  cleanly. 

"  The  Elves  are  extremely  fond  of  dancing  in  the 
meadows,  where  they  fonn  those  circles  of  a  livelier 
green  which  from  them  are  called  Elfdans  (Elfdance) : 
when  the  country  people  see  in  the  morning  stripes 
along  the  dewy  grass  in  the  woods  and  meadows, 
they  say  the  Elves  have  been  dancing  there.    If  any 
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one  should  at  miJuiglit  gel  within  their  circle,  they 
■jecome  visible  to  him,  and  they  may  then  ilhide  lum. 
It  is  not  every  one  that  can  see  tlie  Elves;  and  one 
person  may  see  them  dancuig,  while  another  perceives 
nothing.  Sunday  children,  as  they  are  called,  i.  e., 
those  bom  on  Sunday,  are  remarkable  for  possessing 
this  property  of  seeing  Elves  and  similar  beings. 
The  Elves,  however,  have  the  power  to  bestow  this 
gift  on  whomsoever  they  please.  They  also  used  to 
speak  of  Elf-books,  which  they  gave  to  those  whom 
they  loved,  and  wliich  enabled  them  to  foretell  future 
events. 

"  The  Elves  often  sit  on  little  stones  that  are  of  a 
circular  form,  and  are  called  Elf-mills  (Elf-quamor) ; 
the  sound  of  their  voice  is  said  to  be  sweet  and  soft, 
like  the  air. 

"  The  Danish  peasantry  give  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  Ellefolk  or  Elve-people  : 

"  The  EUe-people  live  in  the  EUe-moors.  The 
appearance  of  the  man  is  that  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
low-crowned  hat  on  liis  head :  the  Elle-woman  is 
yoimg,  and  of  a  fair  and  attractive  countenance,  but 
behind  she  is  hollow  like  a  dough-trough.  Young 
men  should  be  especially  on  their  guard  against  her, 
for  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  her ;  and  she  has, 
moreover,  a  stringed  instrument,  which,  when  she 
plays  on  it,  quite  ravishes  their  hearts.  The  man 
may  be  often  seen  near  the  Elle-moors,  bathing  him- 
Belf  in  the  sunbeams  ;  but  if  any  one  comes  too  near 
him,  he  opens  his  mouth  wide  and  breathes  upon 
them,  and  his  breath  produces  sickness  and  pesti- 
lence. But  the  women  are  most  frequently  to  be 
seen  by  moonshine ;  then  they  dance  their  rounds  in 
the  high  grass  so  lightly  and  so  gracefully,  that  they 
seldom  meet  a  denial  when  they  ofi'er  their  hand  to 
a  rash  young  man.  It  is  also  necessary  to  watch 
cattle,  that  they  may  not  graze  in  any  place  where 
the  Elle-people  have  been ;  for  if  any  animal  come 
to  a  place  where  the  Elle-people  have  spit,  or  done 
what  is  worse,  it  is  attacked  by  some  grievous  dis- 
ease, which  can  only  be  cured  by  giving  it  to  eat  a 
handful!  of  St.  John's  wort,  which  had  been  pulled 
at  twelve  o'clock  on  St.  John's  night.  It  might  also 
happen  that  they  might  sustain  some  injury  by  mix- 
ing with  the  EUe-people's  cattle,  which  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  blue  colour,  and  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the  fields  licking  up  the  dew  on  which 
they  live.  But  the  farmer  has  an  easy  remedy 
against  this  evil ;  for  he  has  only  to  go  to  the  Elle- 
hill  when  he  is  turning  out  his  cattle,  and  to  say, 
'Thou  httle  Trold!  may  I  gi-aze  my  cows  on  thy 
hill?'  And  if  he  is  not  prohibited,  he  may  set  his 
mind  at  rest." 

ELYSIUM,  the  future  abode  of  the  blessed,  ac- 
cording to  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Homer  has  only  once  used  the 
term  Elysium.  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  is  told  by  Proteus  that  he  was  not  destined 
to  finish  his  days  at  Argos,  for  the  gods  should  send 
him  to  Elysium,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  where 


the  yellow-haired  Rhadamantlius  exercised  supreme 
autliority,  and  the  inhabitants  were  gifted  with  im 
mortal  felicity.  "  No  snows,"  says  the  poet,  "  ara 
there,  no  driving  showers,  and  no  stormy  winter 
but  soft  gales  perpetually  blowing  from  the  ocean, 
cool  and  purify  the  air,  and  refresh  the  land."  Ho 
mer  speaks  of  the  happiness  of  Elysium  only  briefly 
and  feebly,  but  he  expatiates  at  length  upon  the  tor- 
ments which  await  the  wicked  in  Tartarus.  It  is  to 
Virgil  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  fuller  description 
of  the  Elysian  fields.  He  paints  in  the  most  glowing 
coloin-s  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  that  land  of  beauty 
and  of  bliss.  All  that  is  fitted  to  please  the  imagi- 
nation, to  regale  the  senses,  or  to  gratify  the  desires 
of  the  most  voluptuous  and  sensual  is  concentred 
there.  Unlike  the  heaven  of  the  Christian,  it  has 
no  delights  save  those  to  which  men  are  wont  to  be 
attached  on  earth,  no  employments  save  those  in 
which  the  worldly  habitually  engage.  Shadowy 
horses,  chariots  and  arms  are  provided  for  the  war- 
riors who  have  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country. 
Wrestling,  music,  dancing,  feasting,  revelry,  make 
up  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  inhabitants  of  tliese 
celestial  regions  of  the  poets  of  antiquity.  But  what 
is  the  precise  locality  of  Elysium  ?  "  The  ancients," 
says  Mr.  Gross  :  "  The  ancients  were  far  from  being 
unanimous  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  Elysian 
fields.  Some  taught  that  they  were  to  be  sought 
near  the  African  coast,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  among 
a  cluster  of  islands  which  they  designated  as  the 
Fortunate ;  oth.ers  placed  them  in  the  island  of 
Leuce,  in  the  Euxine  sea;  and  Virgil,  as  a  good 
Roman,  hesitated  not  to  point  out  Italy  as  the  fittest 
country  that  could  overlie  so  felicitous  a  spot.  The 
poet  Lucian  assigned  to  them  a  situation  near  the 
moon,  but  Plutarch,  more  orthodox  as  well  as  true 
to  prescription,  was  content  to  find  his  paradise  in 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  one  thing,  however,  all 
agreed,  that  it  was  a  most  enchanting  region,  with 
bowers  for  ever  green,  delightful  meadows,  and  plea- 
.saiit  streams;  with  a  balmy  air,  a  serene  sky,  and  a 
salubrious  climate ;  with  birds  continually  warbling 
in  the  groves,  and  a  heaven  illustrated  by  a  more 
glorious  sun  and  brighter  stars  than  the  similar  orbs 
which  illumine  tlie  path  of  mortals." 

Virgil  has  mingled  with  his  details  of  Elysian  en- 
joyment, doctrines  which  were  partly  derived  from 
the  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  The  shades 
are  unearthly  forms  with  earthly  organs  and  appe- 
tites, displaying  the  same  character,  and  mider  the 
influence  of  the  same  affections,  which  had  governed 
them  on  earth.  Though  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
Elysium,  it  is  only  for  a  time.  When  a  thousand 
years  have  passed  away,  the  iidiabitants  of  these 
delightful  regions,  Virgil  informs  us,  will  be  con- 
ducted to  the  stream  of  Lethe,  and  having  drank  of 
the  oblivious  river,  they  shall  return  to  earth  to  com- 
mence a  long  series  of  successive  transmigrations 
through  various  forms  of  corporeal  being.  Such  is 
the  Elysium  of  the  ancient  heathen,  as  described  by 
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the  great  Uuiiiaii  poet,  and  so  completely  does  that 
master  of  language  and  of  imagery  exhaust  the  sub- 
iect,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  furtlier  space 
by  noticing  the  Elysium  of  Pindar,  of  Claudian,  or  of 
Catullus.  Bochart  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  fable  of  Elysium  is  of  Phoenician  extraction. 

E1L\N.A.TI0NS  (Doctrine  of).  This  princi- 
ple, which  is  found  in  several  both  of  the  Oriental 
and  Occidental  systems  of  philosophy,  imphcs  that 
all  things,  instead  of  being  created  by  the  power  of 
God,  are  an  emanation  from,  or  a  development  of, 
the  Divine  essence.  The  whole  universe  in  this 
view  exists  originally  in  God,  and  emanates  from 
God.  There  is  one  infinite  eternal  substance  from 
which  flows  that  collective  whole  of  phenomena 
called  the  universe.  In  the  various  systems  of 
Hindu  philosophy,  creation  is  accounted  for  by  a 
series  of  successive  emanations  from  tlie  Divine 
substance  or  essence,  and  as  soon  as  this  gradual 
process  of  creation  is  completed,  there  commences 
an  analogous  system  of  destructive  evolutions,  by 
means  of  which  the  process  of  emanation  is  reversed, 
and  the  whole  universe  is  once  more  absorbed  into 
the  Divine  substance.  Then  begins  anew  the  divine 
sleep  of  Brahm.  or  the  total  inaction  of  creative 
power.  Thus  Hhiduism  is  decidedly  Pantlieistic  in 
its  character,  viewing,  as  it  does,  all  finite  beings  as 
simply  forms,  raodilications,  or  emanations  of  the 
One  Infinite  Substance.  In  the  Vedanta  school, 
however,  of  Hindu  pliilosophy,  Pantheism  is  carried 
to  its  utmost  extent,  matter  being  no  longer  an  ema- 
nation from,  or  a  modification  of,  the  Divine  essence, 
but  a  mere  illusion,  its  existence  being  lost  in  that 
of  the  One  Infinite  Being,  of  whom  alone  existence 
can  be  predicated.  The  Vedantist,  then,  is  in  reality 
a  pure  idealist,  as  well  as  a  spiritual  Pantheist. 

The  Egyptian  philosophy,  or  rather  the  Egyptian 
theology,  viewed  philosophically,  appears  to  have 
comprised  a  system  of  emanations,  not  only  in  so  far 
as  the  external  universe  is  concerned,  but  even  the 
celestial  hierarchy,  which  consisted  of  gods  innu- 
merable, all  deriving  their  origin  by  way  of  emana- 
tion from  the  one  invisible  source  of  light  and  life. 
All  the  primitive  divine  powers  are  represented  by 
a  double  emanation,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  one  active, 
the  other  passive.  After  these  come  other  subordi- 
nate emanations  corresponding  to  the  great  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Pythagoras,  and  most  other  Greek 
philosophers,  believed  human  souls  to  be  emana- 
tions of  the  ether  to  which  they  returned  at  death. 
The  founder  of  the  Elcatic  school,  Xenophanes,  held 
that  all  finite  beings  were  emanations  from  the  In- 
finite Being.  But  the  doctrine  of  emanations  never 
foiTned  a  very  conspicuous  feature  of  Greek  philoso- 
phy. It  only  presented  itself  in  all  its  strength  and 
fulness  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  combina- 
tion of  Oriental,  Greek,  and  Jewish  doctrines  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Gnosticism  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  after  the  Christian  era.  In  all  the  Gnos- 
tic systems,  the  Infinite  Being  is  something  invisi- 


ble, sunk  in  the  abyss  or  ilark  night,  equivalent  to 
the  Brahm  of  Hindu  mythology.  The  emanations 
which  compose  the  superior  world  are  the  vEons 
(which  see),  the  manifestations  of  the  Divine  attri- 
butes, and  which,  along  with  the  Infinite  Being  him- 
self, constitute  the  PUroma,  the  plenitude  of  intelli- 
gences. This  inferior  world  is  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  emanations.  The  Demiurgus  is  the  last 
emanation  of  the  Pleroma,  and  the  first  power  of  the 
inferior  world,  thus  forming  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  worlds. 

The  Gnostic  sects  derived  many  of  their  doctrines, 
and  among  others  that  of  emanations,  from  the  school 
of  the  Neo-Platonists.  But  the  grand  error  into 
which  these  heretics  in  religion  fell  was  that  of  subor- 
dinating their  faith  to  their  philosophy.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Pseudo-Dionysius  may  be  seen  the 
extent  to  which  the  philosophical  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions was  carried  in  the  Eastern  or  Greek  church 
In  proof  of  this  remark,  we  quote  from  '  Vaughan's 
Hours  with  the  Mystics,'  the  following  abstract  of 
the  views  of  Dionysius  on  this  subject :  "  AU  things 
have  emanated  from  God,  and  the  end  of  all  is  re- 
turn to  God.  Such  return — deification,  he  calls  it — 
is  the  consummation  of  the  creature,  that  God  may 
finally  be  all  in  all.  A  process  of  evolution,  a  cen- 
trifugal movement  in  the  Divine  Nature,  is  substi- 
tuted in  reality  for  creation.  The  antithesis  of  this 
is  the  centripetal  process,  or  movement  of  involution, 
which  draws  all  existence  towards  the  point  of  the 
Di .ine  centre.  The  degree  of  real  existence  pos- 
sessed by  any  being  is  the  amount  of  God  in  that 
being — for  God  is  the  existence  in  all  things.  Yet 
He  himself  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  for  he  is  above 
existence.  The  more  or  less  of  God  which  the  va- 
rious creatures  possess  is  determined  by  the  proxi- 
mity of  their  order  to  the  centre. 

"  The  chain  of  being  in  the  upper  and  invisible 
world,  through  which  the  Divine  I'uwer  dili'uses  itself 
in  successive  gradations,  he  calls  the  Celestial  Hier- 
archy. The  Ecclesia-stical  Hierarchy  is  a  corre- 
sponding series  in  the  visible  world.  The  orders  of 
Angelic  natures  and  of  jiriestly  functionaries  cor- 
respond to  each  other.  The  highest  rank  of  the 
former  receive  illumination  immediately  from  God. 
The  lowest  of  the  heavenly  imparts  divine  light  to 
the  highest  of  the  earthly  hienirchy.  Each  order 
strives  perpetually  to  approximate  to  that  immediate- 
ly above  itself,  from  which  it  receives  the  transmitted 
infiuence  ;  so  that  all,  as  Dante  describes  it,  draw 
and  are  drawn,  and  tend  in  common  towards  the 
centre — God." 

But  at  no  time  has  the  doctrine  of  emanations  been 
held  in  greater  vigour  than  in  modem  times  among 
the  Sufis  or  Mystics  of  Persia.  Every  man  is  with 
them  an  emanation  from  God,  a  particle  of  the  Divine 
essence.  Deity  is  manifested  in  humanity,  the  In- 
finite in  the  Finite.  This  tenet  pervades  the  whole 
writings  of  the  Sufis,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Hence 
they  look  upon  every  human   being  as  representing 
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the  Deity.  Some  of  tliem  inculcate  tlie  importance 
of  endeavouring,  by  abstracting  the  soul  from  worldly 
objects,  and  absorbing  it  in  Divine  contemplation,  to 
aim  at  re-uniting  ourselves  to  the  Divine  essence, 
from  which  we  have  sprung. 

EMBALMING,  a  process  which  has  been  follow- 
ed from  very  early  times  for  the  preservation  of  dead 
bodies  from  passing  into  corruption.  It  is  frequently 
referred  to  iu  Sacred  Scripture.  Thus  in  Gen.  1.  2,  3, 
it  is  stated,  "  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants 
the  physicians  to  embalm  his  father :  and  the  phy- 
sicians embalmed  Israel.  And  forty  d.ays  were  ful- 
filled for  him  ;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those 
wliich  are  embalmed :  and  the  Egyptians  mourned 
for  him  threescore  and  ten  days."  The  custom  of 
embalming  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Egypt  from 
a  very  remote  period,  as  is  plain  from  the  practice 
which  Herodotus  notes,  of  cutting  the  bodies  with  an 
Ethiopian  stone.  Some  munnnies  also  bear  the  date 
of  the  oldest  kings.  The  office  of  embalming,  which 
was  handed  do\vn  from  father  to  son,  belonged  to  a 
regularly  organized  class  of  men  in  Egypt,  of  whom, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Taricheutas  were 
the  most  distinguished.  In  the  time  of  Joseph,  the 
duty  was  committed  to  physicians,  and  Sir  J.  G.  Wil- 
kinson thinks  that  the  wliole  order  were  physicians, 
riie  process  seems  to  have  consisted  in  filling  the  dead 
bodies  with  spices.  It  is  thus  briefly  described  by 
Diodorus :  "  Tliey  prepare  the  body  first  witli  cedar 
oil,  and  various  other  substances,  more  than  thirty  (or 
according  to  another  reading,  forty)  days  ;  then  after 
tliey  have  added  myrrh  and  cinnamon,  and  other 
drugs,  which  liave  not  only  the  power  of  preserving 
(he  body  for  a  long  time,  but  of  imparting  to  it  a 
pleasant  odour,  they  commit  it  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased."  Tlie  practice  of  embalming  was  not 
limited  to  the  Egyptians,  but  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Jews,  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Ethio- 
pians. In  the  New  Testament  we  find  Nicodemus 
bringing  spices  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
Thus  John  xix.  39,  40,  "  And  there  came  also  Nico- 
demus, which  at  the  first  came  to  Jesus  by  night, 
and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an 
hundred  pound  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of 
Jesus,  and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes  with  the  spices, 
as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."  As  practised 
in  Egypt,  the  work  of  embalming  was  discharged  oy 
different  professional  officers,  each  of  whom  had  his 
particular  department  assigned  to  liim  in  the  pro- 
cess. One  began  by  pointing  out  the  precise  man- 
ner in  which  the  incision  was  to  be  made  in  the 
left  flank,  while  another  acted  as  officiating  opera- 
tor, and  having  inflicted  the  incision  on  the  dead 
body,  instantly  fled  from  the  spot  as  if  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  Now  commenced  the  process  of 
embalming,  strictly  so  called,  which  was  performed 
by  the  hereditary  caste  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  The  parts  of  the  body  most  liable  to  pass 
into  corruption  were  first  removed,  the  rest  was 
washed  witli  palm-wine,  and  the  inside  was  filled 


with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  sorts  of  spices 
The  body  was  then  put  into  salt  of  nitre  for  about 
forty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  swathed  in 
fine  linen  bandages,  glued  together  with  a  species  of 
gum.  The  whole  was  now  covered  with  tlie  richest 
perfume.  The  process  being  thus  completed,  the 
body  was  deUvered  to  the  relations  entire  in  all  the 
features,  and  even  the  very  hair  of  the  eyelids  pre- 
served. It  has  been  unifornfly  alleged  that  in  em- 
balming among  the  Egyptians,  the  bowels  or  viscera 
were  removed,  but  this,  though  commonly,  seems  not 
to  have  been  universally  a  part  of  the  process,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  mentions  in  his  account  of  a  mummy 
which  he  lately  imrolled,  that  he  had  in  some  in- 
stances found  the  viscera  embalmed,  and  placed 
among  the  bandages,  and  he  adds,  "  they  were  within 
the  body  in  the  greater  number  of  mummies  I  have 
unrolled,  and  always  in  four  portions."  That  disem- 
bowelling, however,  was  often  adopted,  is  plain  from 
the  circumstance  that  both  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
expressly  mention  it,  and  Porphyry  records  a  prayer, 
which  be  alleges  was  uttered  by  the  embahners  in 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  gods  to  re- 
ceive the  soul  into  the  region  of  the  good,  and  cast- 
ing into  the  river  Nile  the  organs  whicli  he  supposes 
may  have  offended  the  gods,  and  injured  the  soul  by 
eating  and  drinking  improperly,  plainly  referring  to 
the  stomach  and  other  viscera. 

EMBATES.     See  Canthaeus. 

EMBER  DAYS,  a  name  given  to  certain  fast- 
days  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  some  other 
churches,  that  is,  the  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day after  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent ;  after  Wliitsun- 
day ;  after  the  14th  of  September ;  and  after  the 
13th  of  December,  the  Sundays  following  these  days 
being  the  stated  times  of  ordination  in  the  church. 
According  to  some  writers,  ember  comes  from  the 
Greek  word  hemera,  a  day  ;  according  to  others,  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  eating  nothing  on  these  days 
till  night,  and  then  only  a  cake,  baked  under  the 
embers,  called  ember-h-ead.  The  appointment  of 
these  days  of  fasting  is  probably  not  to  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  fourth  century,  as  stated  times  for 
ordination  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  before 
that  time.  Pope  Leo,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  450, 
asserts  that  the  Ember-days  are  derived  from  apos- 
tolical tradition,  an  idea  which  cannot  be  sustained, 
as  no  author  previous  to  Leo  makes  mention  of  any 
such  fasts.  They  are  usually  called  in  old  writers 
jcjunia  quatuor  temporum,  the  fasts  of  the  four  sea- 
sons, the  months  on  which  they  occur,  March,  June, 
September,  and  December,  being  the  beginning  of 
the  foiu-  several  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  first 
notice  of  them  which  is  foimd  in  the  writings  of 
Leo,  they  are  not  referred  to  as  fasts,  with  a  view  to 
the  ordination  of  the  clergy,  but  simply  as  fasts  in 
connection  with  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  several  centuries,  indeed,  no  fixed  times  were 
settled  for  ordination,  but  persons  were  ordained  to 
all  offices  in  the  church  as  occasion  required,  without 
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any  regard  to  time.  When  Leo  spoke  of  the  fasts 
of  the  four  seasons,  therefore,  he  could  have  no  re- 
ference to  ordinations,  there  being  at  the  time  wlien 
he  wrote  only  one  season,  December,  on  which  ordi- 
nations took  place  in  tlie  Church  of  Rome.  This 
continued  to  be  the  practice  till  tlic  time  of  Simpli- 
cius,  who  in  A.  D.  467  added  February  to  December, 
as  another  time  for  ordination.  Gregory  VII.  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  who  connected  the 
fasts  of  tlie  four  seasons,  which  had  long  existed  in 
the  church,  with  ordinations.  Since  that  time  these 
(asts  have  been  observed  with  this  view  alone,  and 
the  original  design  of  their  appointment  has  been 
completely  lost  sight  of.  For  a  long  period  tliese 
fasts  were  observed  by  dilTerent  churches,  with  con- 
siderable variety,  but  they  were  at  last  settled,  as 
they  are  now  observed,  by  the  council  of  Placentia, 
A.  D.  1095.  In  the  Rubric  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, her  members  are  invited  to  solemn  prayer  and 
fasting  on  the  Ember  Days,  to  imi>lore  the  Divine 
issistance  and  blessing  m  the  choice  and  commission 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

EMBER  WEEKS,  those  weeks  in  which  the 
Ember  Days  (see  previous  article)  occur. 

EMBLA,  the  first  created  woman  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  cosmogony.  The  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  the  first  human  pair  is  thus  related  in  the 
Prose  Edda :  "  One  day  as  the  sons  of  Bbr  were 
walking  along  the  sea  beach,  they  found  two  stems 
of  wood,  out  of  wliicli  they  shaped  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Odin  infused  into  them  life  and  E)iirit ; 
Vili  endowed  them  with  reason  and  the  power  of 
motion ;  Ve  gave  them  speech  and  features,  hearing 
and  vision.  The  man  they  called  Askur,  and  the  wo- 
man, Embla.  From  these  two  descend  the  whole 
human  race,  whose  assigned  dwelling  was  within 
Midgard."  The  name  Aslcur  means  tlie  ash,  and 
Embla  the  alder,  in  allusion  to  their  dendronic  ori- 
gin, and  their  allotted  habitation  ^tidf/ard,  or  the 
middle  sphere,  denotes  obviously  the  habitable  globe. 

EMBOLUS,  the  side  aisles  of  the  early  Christian 
chuixhes,  from  which  the  nave  was  entered  by  dows 
on  the  north  and  south.     See  Churches. 

EMERSONIANS.     See  Inthitionists. 

EMIR,  the  descendiuits  of  Mohammed,  or  rather 
of  his  sister  Fatima.  They  are  usually  termed  Sons 
of  the  Prophet,  and  are  looked  upon  with  great  ven- 
eration by  all  Moliammedans.  They  wear  a  green 
turban  as  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  beat  them,  or  to  do  them  any  injury,  under 
pain  of  losing  his  hand.  The  chief  Emir  has  guards 
and  officers  under  him,  and  fias  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  whole  body  which  he  rules.  There  is 
an  officer  of  some  distinction  amongst  the  Emirs, 
called  the  Alemdar,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  the  green 
standard  of  Mohammed  before  the  Sultan  on  public 
occa.sions. 

The  word  Emir  itself  signifies  commander,  cliief, 
or  prince.  It  was  assumed  as  a  title  by  the  Caliphs, 
who  reigned  in  the  East  after  the  deatli  of  Moham- 


med. Abubekr,  the  immediate  successor  of  the 
prophet,  was  both  Endr-al-mominin,  prince  of  the 
true  believers,  and  also  Imdm-al-moslimin,  head  of 
the  faithful,  thus  uniting  in  himself  the  authority  of 
a  monarch  and  of  a  jJontitV.  Several  sovereigns  of 
dillerent  races,  who  reigned  imder  the  authority  of 
the  Caliphs,  were  at  first  called  Emir,  a  title  which 
in  process  of  time  was  changed  into  that  of  Sultan, 
while  Emir  came  to  be  applied,  as  it  still  is,  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  are  of  the  race  of  Mohammed. 

EMMANUEL.     See  Immanuel. 

EMPANDA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess,  called 
also  Pandana,  from  Lat.  pando,  to  open,  who  had 
a  temple  in  Rome,  which  was  always  open,  and  the 
worshippers  were  supplied  with  food  from  the  fmid.'« 
of  the  temple. 

EMPYREAN  (Gr.  en,  in,  and  pur,  fire),  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  heaven,  the  more  peculiar  resi- 
dence of  Deity,  from  the  burning  splendour  with 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  uivcsted. 

ENC^NIA,  anniversary  festivals  anciently  ob- 
served in  commemoration  of  the  dedication  of  Chris- 
tian churches.  Sozomen  mentions  a  festival  of  this 
kind  which  was  wont  to  be  held  in  memory  of  the 
dedication  of  the  church  which  Constantine  built  in 
Jerusalem  in  honour  of  om-  Saviour.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he  tells  us,  Divine  service  was  performed  for 
eight  successive  days.  From  that  time,  Enca:nia 
continued  to  be  kept  very  generally  throughout  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Christendom.  According  to  Bcde, 
the  first  Saxon  bisliops  in  England  were  ordered  by 
Gregory  the  Great  to  allow  the  people  liberty  on 
their  annual  feasts  of  the  dedication  of  their  churches, 
to  build  for  themselves  booths  round  about  the 
church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves  witli 
eating  and  drinking,  instead  of  tlieir  ancient  sacri- 
fices while  they  were  heathens.  Remains  of  these 
ancient  festivals  are  still  preserved  in  England  in  the 
chiu-ch  wakes  or  vigils,  which  are  still  kept  up  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  country.  The  name  Enaenia 
is  also  given  to  ceremonies  observed  at  regular  in- 
tervals, as  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  honour  of 
benefactors  and  founders.  See  Dedication  of 
Churches. 

ENCELADUS,  one  of  the  giants  in  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  who  made  war  upon  the 
gods.  lie  is  reiiresented  as  having  been  the  son  of 
Tartarus  and  Ge,  and  was  killed,  according  to  Virgil, 
by  Jupiter,  and  buried  under  Mount  iElna. 

ENCHANTMENTS,  a  word  frequently  used  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  difierent  significations. 
When  Moses  cast  his  rod  on  the  ground  before  Pha- 
raoh, and  it  became  a  serpent,  we  find  that  "the 
magicians  did  so  also  with  their  enchantments." 
The  word  here  translated  "  enchantment-s,"  properly 
means  "  burnings."  A  proliibition  against  enchant 
ments  is  found  in  Lev.  xix.  26.  "  Ye  shall  not  eat 
any  thing  with  the  blood :  neither  shall  ye  use  en- 
chantment, nor  observe  times."  The  word  in  this 
passage  is  in  Hebrew  menachesh,  the  precise  mean- 
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ing  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Some  sup- 
pose it  to  denote  those  who  draw  omens  from  tlie 
examination  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  while  others 
regard  it  as  signifying  diviners  in  general.  Those 
who  follow  the  Septuagint  and  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
regard  the  word  as  referring  to  augury  from  the 
llight,  feeding,  chirping,  and  other  actions  of  birds. 
But  the  root  of  the  word  menachesh  seems  more  pro- 
perly to  denote  a  sei-pent,  so  that  it  points  rather  to 
divination  by  serpents,  the  asp  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians being  considered  sacred  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  worshipped,  according  to  Plutarch,  "  on 
account  of  a  certain  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
operations  of  the  Divine  power."  The  Psylli,  or  mo- 
dern serpent-charmers  of  Egypt,  are  still  looked  upon 
with  wonder.  Minutoli,  in  his  Travels,  says,  "  The 
people  consider  them  as  holy.  At  certain  festivals, 
for  example,  on  the  day  before  the  departure  of  the 
great  caravan  to  the  Holy  Kaaba,  they  go  forth  in 
procession  with  live  snakes  around  their  necks  and 
arms,  having  their  faces  in  contortions  like  an  insane 
person,  until  foam  falls  from  the  mouth.  They  some- 
times also  tear  the  serpents  with  their  teeth.  When 
they  are  in  this  condition,  the  people  press  around 
tliem,  especially  the  women,  in  order,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  touch  their  foaming  mouths  with  their 
hands."  Maimonides  regards  the  word  viaiachesh  as 
denoting  the  art  of  the  ancient  heathen  Anispice-i, 
that  of  drawing  omens  from  incidental  events,  such 
as  the  chattering  of  crows,  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  hare  in  passing  along  a  road,  and  such 
things.  Others  again  consider  it  as  pointing  to 
divination  by  lots.  But  amid  so  great  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  word, 

ENCRATITES  (Gr.  enrjl-ratitai,  abstinents),  a 
heretical  Cliristian  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
century.  It  owed  its  origin  to  Tatian  of  Assyria, 
who,  while  residing  at  Rome  as  a  rhetorician,  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Justin  Martyr.  Having  imbibed  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  school  of  Plato,  ''e  commenced  his 
deviation  from  orthodox  doctrine  by  engrafting  upon 
the  Christian  system  the  Platonic  doctrine  concern- 
ing matter,  and  from  this  he  passed  to  the  belief 
that  the  human  soul,  Uke  every  thing  connected  with 
matter,  is  by  its  own  nature  mortal,  and  that  the 
image  of  God  in  which  man  was  originally  created, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  he  became  immortal,  was  a 
principle  of  divine  life  exalted  above  the  natvu-e  of 
this  soul  which  had  been  derived  from  matter.  Hav- 
ing lost  this  living  principle  by  sin,  man  became 
wholly  subject  to  matter  and  to  mortality.  Irenseus 
says,  that  Tatian  taught  a  doctrine  of  jEons  (which 
see)  similar  to  that  of  the  Valentinians.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  classes  him  with  the  anti-Jewish  Gnos- 
tics. His  practical  doctrines  are  thus  rapidly  sketched 
by  Neander ;  "  Tatian  was  aware  that  the  system  of 
Christian  morals  must  be  derived  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  take  its  laws  from 


thence.  Assuming  this,  he  wrote  a  work  iu  which 
he  endeavoured  to  show  how  true  perfection  might 
be  attained  by  the  imitation  of  Christ.  He  failed 
only  in  one  respect ;  that  he  did  not  seize  the 
life  of  Christ  in  its  completeness,  and  in  its  relation 
to  his  mission  as  the  Redeemer  of  mankind,  and  the 
author  of  the  new  creation  of  divine  life,  which  was 
designed  to  embrace  and  pervade  all  human  relations 
only  in  the  further  course  of  its  development  from 
him.  Paying  no  regard  to  this,  he  held  the  life  of 
celibacy  and  the  renunciation  of  all  worldly  posses- 
.sions,  after  the  pattern  of  Christ,  to  be  the  distinc- 
tive mark  of  Christian  perfection.  But  to  such  as 
appealed  to  the  life  of  Christ  considered  in  this 
light,  Clement  of  Alexandria  replied,  '  The  specific 
nature  of  Christ's  being,  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  men,  left  no  room  for  the  marriage  relation. 
That  necessity  of  something  to  complete  the  human 
iiatiu'e,  which  is  grounded  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  sexes,  found  no  place  in  him.  The  only  analogon 
to  the  marriage  state  was,  in  his  case,  the  relation  he 
bears  to  the  church,  which  is  bound  to  him  as  his 
bride.  Nothing  could  issue  from  him,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  but  a  spiritual  posterity.'  The  strong  bias  of 
Tatian  in  this  particular  direction  led  liim  to  under- 
stand the  Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  vii.  5,  as  teaching 
that  marriage  and  unchastity  were  one  and  the  same 
thing — both  equally  the  service  of  Satan.  It  may 
be  too,  that  besides  the  canonical  gospels,  he  made 
use  of  apocryphal  histories,  in  which  the  image  of 
Christ  had  already  become  modified  under  the  in- 
fluence of  theosophical-ascetio  habits  of  contempla- 
tion. As  the  tendency  to  a  theosophical  asceticism  of 
this  kind,  which  spnmg  up  in  the  East,  had  now  be 
come  widely  spread,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  there 
were  different  kinds  of  these  abstinents,  who  had  no 
special  connection  with  Tatian,  and  who  belonged  in 
part  to  the  Jewish  and  partly  to  the  anti-Jewish 
party." 

In  following  out  his  ascetic  views,  Tatian  taught 
that  it  was  necessary  to  abstain  from  wine  and  ani- 
mal food,  and  that  water  ought  to  be  used  instead  of 
wine  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  Hence  they  were  some- 
times called  Hydroparastatm  or  water-drinkers,  and 
Apotactatw  or  renouncers.  The  name  Encratites 
was  often  used  as  a  general  term,  and  applied  to  all 
sects  practising  austerity,  so  that  it  was  not  always 
Limited  to  the  followers  of  Tatian,  who  sometimes 
received  the  name  of  Tatimmts.  The  Manicheans, 
in  the  fourth  century,  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Encratites,  from  their  abstaining  from  and 
condemning  mamage,  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
previously  taught  by  the  followers  of  Tatian,  who 
would  admit  no  married  person  into  their  society, 
whether  male  or  female. 

ENDOVELLICUS,  a  Pagan  divinity  anciently 
worshipped  in  Spain.  Gruter  gives  twelve  or  thir- 
teen inscriptions  found  in  Spain  at  a  [ilace  called 
Villavitiosa,  all  of  them  referring  to  this  deity.  No 
thing  is  known  as  to  the  nature  of  this  god. 
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ENERGICI,  one  of  the  numerous  sects  which 
»rose  in  the  sixteenth  century,  deriving  their  name 
iVora  the  peculiar  views  which  they  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Lord's  Supper,  alleging  that  the  conse- 
crated bread  was  neither  the  real  body  of  Christ,  nor 
a  symbol  of  it,  but  simply  his  energy  and  virtue. 

ENERGUMEX3,  a  name  given  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian church  to  demoniacs,  or  those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  possessed  of  the  devil.  Various  regu- 
lations were  laid  down  by  the  church  in  regard  to 
them.  They  were  treated  as  a  distinct  class,  bear- 
ing some  relation  both  to  the  catechumens  and  the 
faithful,  but  differing  from  both  in  this,  that  they  were 
committed  to  the  special  care  of  Exorcists  (wliich 
see),  while  they  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  some 
of  the  rehgious  exercises  of  the  church.  If  cate- 
chumens, while  under  probationary  instruction,  be- 
came demoniacs,  they  were  in  no  case  allowed  to  be 
baptized  until  they  were  thoroughly  healed,  unless 
[hey  were  labouring  under  seemingly  fatal  sickness. 
Believere  who  became  demoniacs  in  the  worst  stages 
of  their  disease,  Uke  the  weeping  penitents,  were  not 
permitted  to  enter  tlie  church,  but  were  retained  un 
der  close  inspection  in  the  outer  porch.  Wlien  par 
tially  recovered  they  joined  along  with  the  Ahdien- 
TES  (which  see)  in  pubUc  worship,  but  could  not 
partake  of  the  sacrament  until  they  were  completelv 
restored,  except  in  the  immediate  pro.spect  of  deatli. 
In  general  the  energumens  were  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  the  penitents,  and  Bingham  thinks  that 
tliey  ought  to  be  ranked  among  the  catechumens, 
being  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were. 
Prayers  were  offered  up  for  them  in  the  public  as- 
semblies of  the  church,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stttutiom  certain  forms  of  prayer  are  mentioned  as 
suitable  for  such  persons.  At  other  times  the  exor- 
cists were  obliged  to  pray  over  them,  to  keep  then, 
employed  in  some  harmless  exercise,  such  as  sweep- 
ing the  church,  and  to  take  care  that  they  were  re- 
gularly supplied  with  food  while  they  resided  in  the 
church,  which  was  their  usual  place  of  abode.  See 
Demonianists. 

ENGASTRIMYTHI  (Gr.  en,  \n,gaster,  belly,  and 
muo,  to  mutter),  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Apollo,  from  a  species  of  ventriloquism  which  they 
practi.sed,  speaking  from  within,  while  not  the  slight- 
est motion  of  the  lips  could  be  observed.  The 
voice  was  supposed  to  proceed  from  a  spirit  within 
the  body  of  the  Pythia  (which  see). 

ENGIL,  a  word  which  very  often  occurs  in  the 
Koran,  and  which  denotes  the  Gospel  or  the  New 
Testament,  as  distinguished  from  the  Taourat,  the 
Law  or  the  Old  Testament.  The  Mohannnedan 
doctors  generally  do  n  it  understand  by  Engil,  in  the 
Koran,  the  Gospel  such  as  Christians  have  in  their 
hands,  and  which  the  Mohammedans  look  upon  as 
corrupted  ;  but  an  imaginary  gospel,  which  they  say 
was  sent  from  heaven  by  God  to  Jesus  Christ,  and 
of  which  nothing  remains  but  what  is  cited  from  it 
■II  the  Koran.     A  curious  fancy  has  been  entertained 


by  some  Mohammedan  writers  that  the  Gospel  which 
begins  with  Bismilah,  that  is,  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  the 
Gospel  which  God  sent  to  Jesus  Christ ;  and  which 
they  say  begins  with  Bismillnh,  that  is,  in  the  name 
of  God,  clement  and  merciful.  The  latter  Gospel, 
which  they  allege  is  the  only  true  one,  contains  pre- 
cious instructions ;  whereas  the  former  Gospel,  or 
that  which  Christians  now  possess,  contains  only  a 
history  of  the  life  of  Christ,  written  by  four  of  his 
disciples. 

ENGLAND  (Ciiorch  of).  The  invasion  of 
England  by  William  of  Normandy  in  a.d.  100(i, 
was,  at  the  first,  sanctioned  by  papal  authority. 
The  Pope  in  consistory  pronounced  in  favour  of 
William,  urging  him  to  avenge  the  alleged  perjury 
of  Harold  ;  but  adding  a  condition,  that  William 
should  hold  England,  when  conquered,  as  a 
fief  of  the  see  of  St.  Peter.  At  tliis  time  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Church  (q.v.)  was  far  more 
national  and  independent  than  the  Continental 
churches.  The  first  object  of  William  therefore 
was.  in  conjunction  with  Rome,  to  procure  the 
deposition  of  tlie  bishops  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church.  The  Roman  pontiff  Gregorj'  strove  in 
vain  to  enforce  the  condition  on  wliich  the  papal 
sanction  had  originally  been  granted.  William 
stoutly  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the  English 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and  their 
places  were  occupied  with  successors  imported 
from  Normandy.  Having  filled  tlieir  dioceses 
with  bishops  of  his  own  nomination,  William  took 
upon  himself  the  authority  which  tlie  Pope  had 
hitherto  claimed,— that  of  nominating  directly  to 
all  vacant  ecclesiastical  offices, — required  all  tho 
priests  to  swear  obedience  to  him,  and  demanded 
that  all  the  decrees  of  synods  should  bo  counter- 
signed by  himself.  This  was  a  bold  attit".de  for 
tlie  Conqueror  to  assume  when  tho  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  occupied  by  the  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing Gregory.  But  the  Pope  felt  that,  while  all 
the  other  monarchs  in  Europe  bowed  before  him. 
WiUiam  must  not  be  rashly  interfered  with,  and 
altliough  he  made  several  attempts  indirectly  to 
assert  his  pontifical  authority  over  tho  Enghsh 
clergy,  every  effort  of  the  kind  was  instantly 
repelled.  Wilham  forbade  the  clergy  to  recognise 
the  Pope,  or  to  pubhsh  a  single  bull  which  issued 
from  Itome  without  the  royal  approbation.  He 
was  resolved  that  tho  church,  instead  of  ruUng, 
should  serve  tho  king.  But  when  he  separated 
tlio  civil  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts — for 
hitherto  they  had  always  sat  together,  and  per- 
mitted the  introductiou  of  the  canon  law  into  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  he  httle  foresaw  how  strong 
an  engine  ho  was  placing  in  the  power  of  the 
church  for  limiting  tho  royid  authority.  All  church 
lands  he  made  hablo  to  military  services,  wliich 
the  Anglo-Saxon  clergy  had  been  exempted  from. 
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The  reign  of  a  line  of  Norman  monarclis  led  of 
course  to  a  complete  change  in  the  customs  of  the 
country.  The  French  language  came  extensively 
into  use,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  rapidly 
assumed  a  Continental  aspect.  In  no  department, 
however,  was  the  change  more  obviously  apparent 
than  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  England. 
Stone  structures  were  everjTvhere  seen  rising 
instead  of  the  simple  wooden  churclies  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  But  tlie  outward  improvements 
wliich  William  tlie  Norman  introduced  were 
of  little  importance  compared  with  the  spirit 
of  independence  which  was  infused  into  the 
English  clergy  through  his  influence.  Nor  was 
WiUiam  Rufus  any  more  submissive  than  his 
father  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  papal  scliism  which  took  place  during  his 
reign,  he  refused  to  fill  up  ecclesiastical  benefices 
as  they  became  vacant,  malting  use  of  the  revenues 
for  liis  own  purposes.  The  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury  itself  was  thus  left  unfilled  up  for  four 
years,  after  the  death  of  Lanfranc  in  1089.  At 
length  the  monarch  changiug  liis  mind,  appointed 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1093,  Auselm,  a  firm 
supporter  of  the  papal  see.  The  nomination  of 
tliis  remarkable  man  led  once  more  to  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  EngUsh  church  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
England,  Anselm  received  investiture  by  the  staff 
at  the  hands  of  the  king,  but  he  afterwards 
resolved  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  church 
against  what  he  considered  the  unwarranted 
encroachments  of  the  sovereign.  He  avowed  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  then  reigning  Pope, 
Urban  II.,  at  the  same  time  demanding  the 
immediate  restitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues 
which  Wniiam  II.  had  seized.  Henry  I.,  who 
succeeded  to  the  tlirone,  yielded  so  far  to  the 
requirements  of  the  new  primate  of  Canterbury, 
but  on  one  point  the  monarch  was  inexorable — 
the  right  of  investiture.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
Rome,  and  the  Pope  decided  in  favour  of  Ansehn, 
to  the  no  small  umbrage  of  the  disappointed 
monarch.  A  reconciliation,  however,  took  place, 
through  the  interposition  of  Adela,  the  sister  of 
Henry ;  when  the  right  of  investiture — giving 
the  pastoral  staff  and  ring — was  yielded  to  the 
church,  and  that  of  homage  retained  for  the  tem- 
poral lord.  Anselm  liad  now  obtained  his  utmost 
desires,  in  so  far  as  the  subjection  of  the  English 
church  to  Rome  was  concerned,  and  he  proceeded 
accordingly  to  destroy  every  remnant  of  independ- 
ence for  wliich  the  clergy  had  been  indebted  to 
the  two  WiUiams.  With  this  view  he  forbade  all 
ecclesiastics  to  take  the  feudal  oath,  and  ordered 
them  forthwith  to  put  away  their  T\ives.  The 
consequence  of  all  tliis  was,  that  in  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  clergy  of  England  were 
in  high  favour  at  the  court  of  Rome,  and  the  Pope, 
to  show  his  favour  to  Henry,  submitted  to  him 


the  choice  of  a  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  at  his 
request  nominated  to  the  see  one  of  the  queen's 
chajjlains. 

Amidst  the  confusion  and  disorder  wliich  King 
Stephen  caused  by  his  attempts  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  barons,  the  see  of  Rome  took  advan- 
tage of  the  divided  state  of  the  country  to  seize 
upon  several  privileges,  especially  the  power  of 
deciding  on  ecclesiastical  causes.  These  assump- 
tions were  mainly  founded  upon  a  body  of  false 
decretals  put  forth  by  a  certain  Isidore,  and 
embodied  in  a  collection  of  canon  law  called  the 
"  Decretum "  by  Gratian  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Nor  were  the  clergy  without 
their  own  ambitious  contendings  at  this  time,  for 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  a 
number  of  the  more  wealthy  and  powerful  among 
the  clergy  sought  to  withdraw  monasteries  over 
wluch  they  presided  from  episcopal  jurisdictiou. 
But  one  dignitary  of  the  churcli,  Thomas  a  Becket, 
surpassed  all  his  brethren  in  arrogance  and  ambi- 
tion. In  lus  ovra  person  he  combined  the  two 
characters  of  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  politician,  of  a 
priest  and  a  soldier,  chancellor  of  England  and 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  troubled  times 
during  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry,  the  church 
had  almost  set  aside  that  royal  supremacy  which  the 
crown  of  England  claimed  as  its  royal  prerogative, 
and  it  was  not  tiU  the  enactment  of  the  constitu 
tioiis  of  Clarendon  that  the  rightful  distinctions  of 
Church  and  State  were  more  clearly  laid  down. 
Becket  at  first  refused  to  sign  tliem,  but  at  length 
consented,  and  then  withdrew  into  sohtary  retire- 
ment to  mourn  over  his  fault.  Pope  Alex- 
ander ni.  released  him  from  liis  oath ;  and  then 
began  a  fierce  and  long  struggle  between  the  king 
and  the  primate.  Four  knights  of  the  conrt, 
catclung  up  a  hasty  expression  of  their  master's, 
barbarously  murdered  the  archbishop  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  in  his  own  cathedral  church  (a.d. 
1170).  Tlie  people  looked  upon  Becket  as  a 
saint :  immense  crowds  came  to  pray  at  his  tomb, 
at  which  many  miracles  were  worked.  "  Even 
from  his  grave,"  said  Becket's  partisans  "  he 
renders  his  testimony  in  belialf  of  the  Papacy." 

Henry  now  passed  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  He  entered  Canterbury  barefooted,  and 
prostrated  himseK  before  the  martyr's  tomb  ;  the 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  to  the  number  of 
eighty,  passed  before  him,  each  bearing  a  scourge, 
and  struck  three  or  five  blows  according  to 
tlieir  rank  on  the  naked  shoulders  of  tlie  king. 
A  Plantagenet  surrendered  England  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  Pope  gave  him  authority  to  subdue 
Ireland. 

England  was  now  to  a  large  extent  under  the 
authority  of  Rome,  and  the  reign  of  King  John 
completed  the  domination.  Innocent  III,  having 
illegally  nominated  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
John  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  prelate, 
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wherriipon  tho  Pope  laid  the  kingdom  under  an 
interdict ;  and  sucli  effect  did  this  bold  act  of  tho 
Roman  pontiff  produce  upon  tlie  mind  of  tho 
monarch,  that  he  laid  his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope's  legate,  declared  that  he  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  tlie  papal  see,  and  made  oath  to  him 
as  to  liis  lord  paramount.  These  concessions  to 
the  Pope,  and  the  great  importance  which,  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  in.,  attached  to  tlie  Pope's 
legate,  gave  to  the  court  of  Rome  no  small  in- 
fluence in  England.  Tlie  submission,  however,  of 
the  sovereign  to  the  domination  of  Rome,  was  by 
no  means  universally  participated  in  b}'  the  people, 
an  association  having  been  formed,  including  some 
of  the  nobility,  to  oppose  and  expel  the  foreign 
priests  whom  the  Pope  had  instituted  to  the  best 
English  benefices.  But  tliis  popular  movement 
was  unavailing;  for  wliile  Cardinal  Otho  was 
legate  at  Henry's  court,  three  hundred  adilitional 
Italian  monks  received  benefices  in  England 
between  A.D.  1230  and  a.d.  1240.  In  process  of 
time  tho  papal  power  and  influence  in  England 
gathered  streugtli,  yet  not  ^v-ithout  check  from  time 
to  time  on  the  part  of  the  English  parliament. 
.iVmong  other  encroachments  the  popes  now 
claimed  the  right  to  appoint  to  benefices  during 
the  life  of  the  incumbent,  be  he  bishop  or  parish 
priest.  Tliis  was  by  canonists  called  a  promsion. 
But  in  1350  tlie  Statute  of  Provisors  was  passed, 
which  put  an  end  to  this  papal  claim.  Then 
came  Wickliffe,  tliat  good  and  brave  man,  who  set 
idmself  to  oppose  the  papal  tyranny  and  its  falsa 
teaching.  His  folio  wers,  who  wore  called  Lollards, 
if  we  include  under  the  name  all  who  opposed  the 
extortions  of  tlie  Pope,  might  amount  to  half  tho 
population  of  England,  but  if  we  mean  by  tho 
niune  only  those  who,  like  their  master,  took  the 
word  of  God  for  their  guide,  they  wore  a  little 
company.  In  1-101  was  passed  the  act  "de 
haretico  cumburendo,"  and  tlien  began  that  fiery 
persecution  against  all  heretics  so  called,  which 
did  not  cease  to  be  a  legal  punishment  till  tho 
act  was  finally  repealed  in  10(17. 

In  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century  tlio 
influence  of  the  Papacy  in  England  underwent  a 
gradual  diminution.  This  is  apparent  from  un- 
successful attempts  wliich  on  two  different 
occasions  were  made  to  raise  supplies  from  the 
clergy.  Thus  Nicholas  V.  sent  to  King  Ilenrj' 
'VI.  a  blessed  and  perfumed  rose,  accompanied 
with  a  request  that  tho  ecclesiastics  should  bo 
called  upon  to  pay  a  large  sum  into  tlio  pontifical 
treasury,  but  wliilc  the  gift  was  accepted,  the 
demand  was  firmly  refused.  Again,  in  a.d.  14(i3, 
when  Pius  II.  undertook  a  crusade  against  tho 
infidels,  he  endeavoured  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  by  taxing  the  clergy  of  Europe  in  a  tentli 
of  their  revenues,  but  tho  result,  in  so  for  as 
England  was  concerned,  miserably  disappointed 
iiio  expectations  of  the  Pope. 


Reformed  principles  had  been  slowly  and 
insensibly  making  way  among  the  English  people 
from  the  days  of  Wickliffe,  and  independently 
altogether  of  those,  and  they  were  not  a  few,  who 
had  embraced  these  principles  from  conviction, 
there  were  multitudes  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  rapacity,  ignorance,  and  religious  indifl'erence 
of  the  clergy.  But  what,  more  perhaps  tliau 
anytlung  else,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
people  against  the  ecclesiastics,  was  the  claim 
wliich  they  boldly  maintained,  to  be  exempt  from 
ci\Tl  judgment  for  crime.  Tliis  claim  was  so  far 
modified  by  Henry  'VI.,  under  whom  a  statute 
was  enacted,  that  the  pri^olege  should  be  pleaded 
not  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  prevent  arrestment  on 
a  criminal  charge,  but  at  tlie  arraignment  after 
conviction.  The  change  thus  introduced  only 
rendered  the  claim  tho  more  obnoxious,  and  tho 
difiiculty  of  asserting  it  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
all  the  greater.  Under  Henry  'VTI.  it  was 
provided,  that  a  clergyman  convicted  of  felony 
should  be  burned  in  the  hand ;  and,  in  1513,  a 
law  was  passed  which  both  alarmed  and  enraged 
the  ecclesiastics,  benefit  of  clergy  being  taken 
from  robbers  and  murderers,  though  an  exemption 
was  stiU  made  for  priests,  deacons,  and  sub- 
deacons.  The  enactment  of  this  law  was  resisted 
by  the  bishops,  but  without  efl'uct,  the  king 
expressing  his  determination  to  keep  the  power 
of  the  church  within  due  bounds.  Yet  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI.  was  a  period  during  wliich  submission 
to  the  pontifical  authority  was  as  firm  and  ap- 
parently as  deeply-rooted  as  in  any  country  of 
Europe.  The  latter  sovereign  in  particular 
entertained  a  profound  reverence  for  mother 
church  and  her  eartlily  head,  wliile  he  had  a 
warm  regard  for  monastic  learning.  But  the 
same  principles  and  events  wliicli  led  to  the 
Reformation  in  Germany  wore  at  work  in  Eng- 
land. The  revival  of  learning  and  tlie  teaching 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  had  introduced 
a  more  elevated  style  of  education  among  the 
liigher  and  even  the  middling  classes  of  society. 
The  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  led  to  tho 
■(ride  difl'usion  of  the  best  writings  of  tho  ancients. 
But  the  circumstance  which  more  tlian  any  other 
prepared  the  way  for  tlie  Reformation  among  tlio 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  population,  was  the 
translation  of  tlie  Bible  by  Wicldill'e  into  tlio 
Enghsh  language.  A  lapse  of  several  centuries 
had  intervened  since  the  production  of  tlie  last 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tlie 
appearance,  therefore,  in  a.d.  1380,  of  a  version 
of  the  Bible  in  the  ordinary  English  of  tho  time, 
was  liaUed  as  an  event  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  iinjiortance.  Tins  translation  was  completed 
before  tlio  invention  of  printing,  and  for  a  time 
manuscript  copies  of  it  were  so  rare  that,  in  a.d. 
1120,  ono  of  Wickliffo's  Testaments  could  not  bo 
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procured  under  £4,0  of  our  present  money.     Yet 
BO  violent  was  the  opposition  of  both  the  clergy 
and  the   laity  to  the   appearance  of  the    Sacred 
Scriptures  in  tlie  vernacular  language,  that  in  a.d. 
1390,   a    bill   was   actually  introduced  into   the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  suppression  of  Wickliflfe's 
Bible,  and  the  measure  was  rejected  only  through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.     In  a.d. 
1408,  in  a  convocation  at  Oxford,  this  version  of 
the    Scriptures  was   openly  condemned,  and   an 
order  issued   that  no   translation   of  the    Bible 
should  be  made  in  future.     AU  attempts,  however, 
to  check  the  circulation  of  God's  word  among  the 
people    of    England    were    ineffectual.     It    was 
rapidly  and   extensively  diffused,  and   in  conse- 
quence the  commimity  of  England  was  prepared 
to  hail  the  Reformation,  which  by  God's  provi- 
dence was  about  to  be  introduced.     One  of  the 
warmest   supporters  of  reformed   principles  was 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  youthful  spouse  of  Richard 
II.     Aided  and  encouraged,  accordingly,  by  the 
queen-mother,  Joan,  she  threw  the  shield  of  her 
powerful     protection     over    Wiokliffe     and    the 
Lollards.     Tliis     pious     queen    never    formally 
separated  herself  from  the  Romish  church.     But 
though  remaining  nominally  witliin  its  pale,  she 
made  no  secret  of  her  renunciation  of  all  that  was 
superstitious  and  erroneous  in  its  tenets.     'Wliile 
that  reformer  lived,  indeed,  he  was  indebted  for 
protection  from  the  violence  of  his  enemies  to  the 
exertions  in  his  behalf  of  Anne  and  her  mother- 
in-law,   assisted    by  John  of    Gaunt,  Duke    of 
Lancaster,  who  has  been  sometimes  styled  "the 
pohtical  father  of  the  Lollards."   Richard  was  pre- 
vented from  persecuting  the  Lollards  as  long  as 
Anne  lived,  and  even  after  her  death,  though  he 
unliappUy  yielded  so  far  to  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  as  to  persecute  in  various  forms,  not  a 
single  Lollard  was  put  to  death  during  his  reign. 
Henry  VIII.,  during  the  first  nineteen  years  of 
liis    reign,   was   one   of    the   most   faitliful    and 
devoted   sons  of  the    Romish    church ;   and   so 
bigoted   an   adherent   of  the    Papacy   was    this 
monarch,  that  wliile  Reformation  principles  were 
held  by  many  of  liis  subjects,  there  seemed  to  be 
not  the  remotest  probability  that  they  would  ever 
be  embraced  by  the  sovereign.     But  unexpectedly 
a  series   of   events    occurred,   wliich   separated 
England  at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  domination 
of   the   papal  power.     The   circumstances   were 
briefly    these.       The    licentious    monarch    who 
at  tliat  tune   occupied   the   throne  of  England, 
attracted   by  the   charms   of  Anne  Boleyn,  was 
anxious   to  make   her   liis  wife.     Being   already 
married  to  Catherine  of  Arragon,  it  was  impossible 
that  his  wishes  could  be  gratified  without  a  divorce 
from  his  present  queen.     To  effect  this,  accord- 
ingly,  he   demanded   the   sanction  of  the   Pope, 
which,   however,   in  the  face   of   repeated    and 
urgent  entreaties,  was  refused.     Finding  that  his 


Holiness  was  inexorable,  Henry,  rather  than  be 
disappointed  of  his  object,  tlirew  ofl"  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  claiming  for  himself  witliin  his  own  domin- 
ions that  ecclesiastical  supremacy  wliich  had  been 
up  to  that  period  the  admitted  prerogative  of  the 
Pope. 

But  other  causes  besides  the  passions  of  the 
king  were  at  work,  which  acted  severally  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Reformation.  The  Enghsh 
nation  had  never  yielded  to  all  the  claims  wliich 
the  church  of  Rome  put  forth.  The  statute  laws 
of  the  realm  prove  tliis.  'When  therefore  Henry, 
for  liis  own  ends,  broke  with  Rome,  he  found  lus 
people,  as  a  whole,  ready  to  oppose  the  tyranny, 
the  false  dogmas,  and  the  extortions  of  Rome.  It 
was  at  tliis  time  that  the  great  revival  of  Greek 
learning  was  beginning  to  bear  its  fruit.  Linacrc, 
Colet,  and  Erasmus  were  the  forerunners  of  a 
goodly  band  of  scholars  who  lectured  upon  the 
Bible,  and  taught  their  hearers  that  it  was  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture,  and  not  the  various 
glosses  and  tropes  of  the  schoohnen,  which  was 
to  be  sought  and  preached.  From  the  days  of 
WicldiflTe  reforming  opinions  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  now  tlie  example 
and  influence  of  foreign  Reformers  all  serve  to 
swell  the  stream  to  which  the  rupture  with  Rome 
on  the  part  of  the  king  was  but  one  of  the  con- 
current causes.  "  Howbeit  he  meant  it  not  so  ;" 
so  wonderfully  G-od  works  out  his  ways,  and 
"  maketh  the  wrath  " — or  even  wickedness — "  ot 
man  to  praise  Him." 

Meanwhile  attempts  had  been  made  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  clergy,  and  the  bishops  especially  had 
been  censured  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
act  was  also  passed  to  limit  the  clerical  fees  on 
probates  of  wills  wliich  had  been  increased  by 
Wolsey,  and  hea-soly  complained  of  In  a.d.  1531 
the  clergy  were  likewise  adjudged  to  have  incurred 
forfeitures  and  imprisonment  for  having  admitted 
that  Wolsey  possessed  pajial  and  legatine  juris- 
diction ;  and  they  only  procured  the  long's  mercy 
by  submitting  to  a  fine  of  i'100,000.  A  iietitiou 
presented  to  Henry,  by  the  convocation,  on  this 
occasion,  addressed  him  as  "Protector  and 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of 
England,"  qualifying  it  by  the  additional  clause, 
"so  far  as  is  permitted  by  the  law  of  Christ." 
Another  step  towards  the  diminution  of 
papal  power  and  influence  was  the  taking 
away  of  the  Annates  (wliich  see),  or  first-fruits 
of  benefices,  which  had  been  a  continual 
source  of  discord  between  the  Pope  and  the 
countries  which  o-nmed  his  supreme  authority. 
In  A.D.  1534  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  appeals 
to  Rome  from  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  protecting 
the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  from  being 
annulled  by  the  Pope.  The  last  act,  probably,  of 
papal  supremacy  in  England  under  Henry  'VIU., 
was  in   tlie  course  of  Uie  same   year,  when  the 
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usual  bulls  were  granted  for  establishing  Cranmer 
as  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  for  in  the  next 
session,  a  statute  passed  that  bishops  elected  by 
their  chapters  on  a  royal  recommendation  should 
be  consecrated,  and  archbisliops  receive  the  pall, 
without  soliciting  for  the  Pope's  interference  in 
any  way.  AU  dispensations  and  licences  hitherto 
granted  by  the  Pope  were  transferred  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  king  was 
formallj-  acknowledged  to  be  the  Supreme  Head 
of  the  Enghsh  Church,  as  had  been  two  years 
before  admitted  by  the  convocation.  The  head- 
ship of  tlie  sovereign  was  not,  however,  univer- 
sally lield,  and  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  More,  were  condemned  and  executed 
in  1534  for  denying  it,  the  crime  being  regarded 
as  high  treason. 

The  next  great  step  in  the  EngUsh  Reformation 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
amounting  in  number  to  005,  while  their  posses- 
sions were  valued  at  one-fifth  of  the  kingdom. 
Being  exempt  from  episcopal  visitation,  they  had 
gradually  become  perverted,  and  at  diflerent 
periods  previous  to  that  at  which  we  have  arrived, 
several  monasteries  had  been  suppressed  by  bulls 
obtained  from  the  Pope,  and  tlieir  funds  had  been 
devoted  to  endowing  colleges,  first  at  Ipswich  and 
Oxford,  then  at  Cambridge  and  Eton.  But  now 
that  Clement  had  issued  his  decree  from  the 
Vatican  that  Henry  must  abandon  Anne  and 
receive  back  Catherine,  the  enraged  monarch 
resolved  to  make  an  end  of  the  whole  monasteries 
of  the  kingdom.  Commissioners  were  immediately 
despatched  to  visit  and  examine  all  the  rehgious 
foundations.  An  act  was  passed  in  a.d.  1536 
giving  to  the  crown  all  the  smaller  monasteries, 
amounting  to  270,  and  in  July  1539  the  suppression 
was  completed  by  the  famous  act  which  confirmed 
the  seizure  and  surrender  of  abbots,  when  there 
fell  to  the  crown  a  clear  yearly  revenue  of  i'lGl.OOT. 
Besides  taking  possession  of  all  tlie  monas- 
teries and  their  revenues,  Henry  seized  the  rich 
shrine  of  Thomas  a  Docket  at  Canterbury,  and 
his  name  as  a  saint  was  ordered  to  be  erased  from 
the  calendar.  A  few  of  the  abbots  were  pensioned 
for  life.  Some  of  tlie  wealth  tlius  obtained  by  the 
crown  was  bestowed  on  the  universities  in  the 
institution  of  colleges  and  professorsliips ;  and  six 
new  bishoprics  were  created.  The  abbots  of 
Colchester,  Reading,  and  Glastonbury,  having 
resisted  to  tlie  last  the  forcible  seizure  of  tlieir 
houses,  were  executed  for  treason. 

Amid  these  acts  of  violence,  Henry  seems  to 
have  had  little  or  no  desire  to  promote  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  in  England,  for  at  the  very 
time  that  he  was  dealing  thus  with  the  Romanists, 
the  laws  against  lieretics  were  rigorously  en- 
forced, and  several  Protestants  burned  at  tlie 
stake.  In  a.d.  1535,  it  is  true,  he  wrote  to 
Germany  wisliing  to  have  a  conference  with  the 


reformed  divines,  particularly  Melanctlion  and 
Bucer,  but  the  reply  wliich  he  received  was,  that 
"  whilst  he  burned  reformed  preachers,  he  could 
not  be  treated  as  a  friend  to  reformation."  And 
even  after  he  had  suppressed  the  monasteries,  and 
set  up  the  English  Bible  in  churches,  Henry  was 
still  so  much  a  Romanist  at  heart,  that  in  a.d. 
1539,  at  the  instigation  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  he 
procured  the  enactment  of  the  "  Bloody  Statute," 
as  it  has  been  called,  which  condemned  to  death 
all  who  supported  the  marriage  of  priests,  and  tlie 
gi\Tng  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  all  who  opposed 
transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  vows  of 
chastity,  and  private  masses.  Under  this  statute 
many  suffered,  both  Romanists  and  Protestants. 

Though  Henry  is  often  credited  with  being  tlie 
author  of  the  English  Reformation,  that  great  event 
had  a  deeper  and  a  lioHer  source  tlian  the  actions 
of  a  profligate  libertine.  It  was  obviously,  and 
throughout,  the  work  of  God.  For  a  long  course 
of  years  the  reformed  doctrines  had  been  diffusing 
themselves  widely  among  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  works  of  the  reformed  divines  were 
eagerly  read.  Enghsh  books  were  printed  in  the 
German  or  Flemish  provinces,  and  no  sooner  were 
tliey  imported  into  England,  than  tliey  were  re- 
ceived and  read  with  such  avidity,  that  in  ad.  1533 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  tlie  purchase  of  foreign 
books.  The  production,  however,  which  met  witli 
the  most  eager  acceptance,  was  the  English  Testa- 
ment by  William  Tyudale,  pubUshed  at  Antwerp 
in  A.D.  1526.  Several  copies  of  tliis  book  wore 
pubUcly  burned  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the  bisliop 
of  London  bought  up  the  remainder  of  tlie  edition 
and  committed  the  whole  to  tlie  flames.  Witli  the 
supplj'  of  funds  which  the  zeal  of  the  bishop  thus 
afforded  to  liim,  Tyndale  pubUshed  a  new  and 
improved  edition,  which  was  also  transmitted  to 
England,  where  it  made  many  converts  to  die  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation.  The  translator  was 
burned  as  a  heretic  in  a.d.  1536,  but  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  advance  mightily  tlie  good  work 
of  God  in  England.  The  whole  Bible  in  the 
English  language,  translated  by  MUes  Coverdale, 
appeared  in  a.d.  1535,  dedicated  to  the  king,  being 
the  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures  pubUshed  by 
royal  authority.  Henry  liad  before  this  time  pro- 
fessed to  favour  the  reformed  party,  and  from 
hostiUty  to  Rome,  rather  tlian  love  to  the  Bible, 
lie  had  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  iu  Latin 
and  English  to  be  provided  for  every  parish  churcli 
in  the  realm,  and  chained  to  a  piUar,  or  a  desk  in 
tlie  choir,  that  any  man  miglit  have  access  to  it, 
and  read  it.  Another  injunction  to  tlie  same 
efi'ect  appeared  in  a.d.  153h,  along  witli  a  royal 
permission  to  read  the  Scriptures.  Mr  Richard 
Thomson,  in  his  Illustrations  of  British  History, 
gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  various  steps  taken, 
with  the  approbation  of  Henry,  to  disperse  tlie 
Bible  throughout  England.     "  An  impression,"  ho 
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tells  us,  "  of  1,500  coijies  was  printed  by  Richard 
Grafton,  of  which  every  curate  was  directed  to 
have  one,  and  every  abbey  six.  A  proclamation, 
issued  in  May  1540,  ordered  tliis  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  sliilliugs  a  month ;  and  the  price  of  the 
Bibles  was  fixed  at  ten  shillings  unbound,  or  twelve 
shillings  well  bound  and  clasped.  AVhen  Bonner 
was  made  bishop  of  London  in  this  year,  he  set 
up  six  Bibles  in  certain  convenient  places  in  his 
cathedral,  with  an  admonition  to  the  readers, 
fastened  on  the  pUlars  to  which  the  books  were 
chained.  Tliis  admonition  directed  that  whoso- 
ever came  to  read  should  prepare  himself  to  be 
etUfied  and  made  better,  joining  his  readiness  to 
the  long's  injunctions ;  tliat  he  should  bring  with 
htm  discretion,  honest  intent,  charity,  reverence, 
and  quiet  behaviour ;  that  there  should  be  no  such 
number  meet  together  as  to  make  a  multitude ; 
that  no  exposition  be  made  thereupon  but  what 
is  declared  in  the  book  itself;  and  that  it  be  not 
read  with  noise  in  time  of  divine  service,  nor 
any  contention  or  disputation  used  at  it.  The 
popish  party,  which  was  most  persistent  in  its 
opposition  to  the  use  of  the  Bible,  succeeded, 
in  January  1542,  in  passing  '  an  act  for  the 
advancement  of  true  religion,'  &c.,  wliich  men- 
tioned the  people  having  abused  the  hberty  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  and  then  condemned 
Tindall's  translation  as  crafty,  false,  and  untrue ; 
and  ordered  the  copies  of  it  to  be  suppressed. 
The  other  versions  not  being  by  him,  were 
allowed  to  be  used,  so  that  all  annotations 
wore  defaced  under  penalty  of  forty  shillings. 
It  is  said  that  the  repeated  complaints  of  the  lU 
use  which  the  people  made  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
disputing  and  quarreling  about  what  they  read, 
induced  Henry  to  suppress  all  editions  but  that 
permitted  by  parliament,  which,  in  fact,  could  not 
be  ascertained." 

Henry  VUL,  at  his  death  in  a.d.  1547,  was 
succeeded  by  Edward  VI.,  during  whose  brief 
reign  every  encouragement  was  given  to  the  diti'u- 
sion  of  the  EngHsh  Bible ;  and  the  bishops  were 
ordered  in  their  synods  and  visitations  to  examine 
the  clergy  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  Though  the  reign  of  this  pious  and 
youtliful  monarch  extended  to  no  more  than  seven 
and  a-half  years,  such  was  the  activity  manifested 
in  the  circulation  of  God's  word  in  the  vernacular 
language,  that  there  were  pubhshed  during  this 
brief  space  of  time  no  fewer  than  eleven  printed 
editions  of  the  English  Bible,  and  sis  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Reformation  was  carried  vigorously  forward 
mder  Edward  'VT.  All  images  were  ordered  to  be 
removed  from  the  churches;  prayers  were  appointed 
to  be  no  longer  offered  for  the  dead  ;  auricular  con- 
fession and  transubstantiation  were  declared  to  be 
unscriptural ;  and  the  clergy  were  permitted  to 
marry.     These  important  changes  in  the  pubhc 


creed  and  practice  of  the  nation  received  the 
cordial  assent  of  both  clergy  and  people  ;  and  the 
refractory  prelates,  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  were 
committed  to  tlie  Tower.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  steps  should  be  taken  to  prepare  a  series 
of  articles  of  rehgion  which  might  form  the 
Confession  of  Doctruie  to  be  adopted  by  the 
EngUsh  church.  Accordingly,  in  a.d.  1549,  the 
king  was  empowered  to  name  a  committee  of 
sixteen  bishops  and  clergjTnen,  and  sixteen 
lajrmen,  for  this  important  object;  and  in  a.d. 
1552,  a  series  of  articles,  amounting  in  number 
to  forty-two,  were  di-awn  up  in  a  Convocation 
held  at  London,  and  pubhshed  by  authority. 
These  articles,  upon  wliich  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  now  in  use  are  founded,  are  said  to  have 
been  cliiefly  drawn  up  by  Craumer  and  Ridley ; 
but  in  all  probability  they  were  the  production  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  bishops  and  divines,  by 
whom  they  were  carefully  examined  and  matured. 
(See  Articles,  Thirty-Nine.) 

In  no  country  in  Europe  did  the  great  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  work  its  way  with 
more  steadiness  and  caution  than  in  England. 
Both  in  doctrines  and  ceremonies  the  Enghsh 
church  underwent  a  slow  but  efficient  mijjrove- 
ment,  by  the  removal  of  those  corruptions  which 
had  gradually  defiled  and  almost  completely 
defaced  the  pure  and  holy  institution  of  the 
Christian  church.  At  the  instigation  of  Cranmer, 
a  committee  of  the  convocation  had  prepared  two 
works,  which  were  published  by  authority  for  the 
guidance  of  the  devotions  of  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  books,  which  was  entitled  "  The 
Godly  and  Pious  Institution  of  a  Christian  Man," 
was  pubhshed  in  a.d.  1537 ;  and  the  second, 
which  was  called  "  A  Doctrine  and  Erudition  for 
any  Cliristian  Man,"  was  simply  an  improved 
edition  of  the  former,  published  in  1540  and  1543. 
These  works  contained  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant rehgious  forms,  such  as  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
the  Ave  Maria,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  In 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  convocation, 
Henry  VIII.  appointed  a  committee  of  the  higher 
clergy  to  reform  the  ritual  and  offices  of  the  church, 
and  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  having  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  convocation,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  various  improvements.  The 
prayers  for  processions  and  htanies  were  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  brought  into  pubUc  use. 
A  sliort  time  before  Henry's  death,  the  King's 
Primer  was  pubhshed,  containing  the  prayers 
from  the  former  books,  tiie  liymns  called  Venite 
and  Te  Deum  along  with  several  collects,  aU  in 
Enghsh. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  'VI.  the  Litiirgy  was 
ordered  to  be  used  in  Enghsh.  This  was  a  most 
important  alteration,  as  hitherto  the  whole  ritual 
ha\Tng  been  compiled  at  Rome,  where  the  Latin 
tongue  was  spoken,  consisted  of  a  collection  of 
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prayers  in  the  Latin  language,  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish people  generally  were  entirely  unacquainted. 
A  great  change  was  at  this  time  introduced  into 
the  mode  of  administering  the  communion.  Since 
the  Council  of  Constance,  in  a.d.  1414,  it  had 
been  the  invariable  practice  of  tlie  Romish  cliurch 
to  deny  the  cup  to  the  laity.  La  a.d.  1547,  how- 
ever, tlie  Enghsh  convocation  first,  andaftenvards 
the  parHanieut,  decreed,  that  all  persons  should 
receive  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds.  Tliis 
change  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
the  clergy  to  prepare  a  uniform  order  for  the 
communion,  according  to  the  rules  of  Scripture 
and  the  use  of  tlie  primitive  church.  The  same 
committee  was  cliarged  in  the  following  year  to 
compose  a  new  Liturgy,  wluch  was  prepared  in  a 
few  months,  including  the  new  communion  ofiBco. 
The  clergy  to  whom  tliis  important  task  was 
entrusted  were  men  of  note,  both  for  character 
and  learning,  who  -were  afterwards  raised  to  dis- 
tinction in  the  churcli.and  the  Liturgy* thus  formed 
was  ratified  by  the  king  and  parUament.  It  is 
generally  knoi\Ti  by  the  name  of  "  The  First  Book 
of  Edward  VI."  "  Taking  only  a  general  view  of 
the  book,"  says  Mr  Perry,  "  it  may  be  said  tliat 
tliis  book  was  not  due  to  any  foreign  or  strange  in- 
fluence, but  was  distinctly  AngUcan.  It  is  formed 
not  by  a  composition  of  new  materials,  but  was  in 
fact  simply  a  careful  version  of  tlie  old  service 
books  of  the  Enghsh  church.  The  objectionable 
parts  were  excluded,  and  the  Latin  forms  trans- 
lated into  Enghsh  of  unequalled  beauty  and 
rhythm." 

The  new  Liturgy  was  aften\'ard3  revised  by 
Cranmer,  aided  by  two  eminent  reformers,  Martin 
Bucer  and  Peter  Martyr ;  and  the  alterations  then 
made  chiefly  consisted  in  the  addition  of  the 
sentences,  exhortation,  confession,  and  absolution, 
with  which  the  morning  and  evening  services 
commence.  Various  ceremonies  contained  in  the 
former  book  were  omitted  in  tliis :  for  example, 
the  use  of  oil  in  baptism  ;  tlie  anointing  of  the 
sick ;  prayers  for  souls  departed ;  tlie  order  for 
mixing  water  witli  the  wine  ;  and  several  others. 
The  habits  of  the  clergy  also  prescribed  by  tlie 
former  book  were  ordered  to  bo  disused,  and  the 
practice  of  kneeling  at  tlie  sacrament  was 
explained  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  con- 
founded with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  wafer. 
This  improved  Liturgy,  wliicli  was  again  ratified 
by  parliament,  received  the  name  of  "  The  Second 
Book  of  Edward  VI." 

The  premature  death  of  Edward  and  the 
succession  of  Mary  went  far  to  undo  all  tliat  had 
been  already  done  in  the  work  of  reformation. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  Queen,  on  her 
accession  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  155.'),  was  to 
repeal  the  acts  of  her  predecessor  ratifjnng  tlie 
Liturgy,  as  being  inconsistent  witli  the  Romish 
ritual,  which  she  was  resolved  to  restore.  The 
I. 


work  of  persecution  now  commenced,  and  many  of 
the  cliief  supporters  of  reformed  principles  were 
compelled  to  seek  an  asylmn  on  a  foreign  shore. 
The  persecution  of  the  reformers  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  bigotry  and  revenge. 
The  Queen's  title  to  the  throne  was  undisputed, 
the  old  reUgion  had  been  generally  re-estabhshed, 
but  tlie  relentless  pohcy  of  the  chureli  of  Rome, 
here  and  in  the  Netherlands,  shows  clearly  how 
desperate  the  cause  of  Rome  was  felt  to  be.  The 
number  of  the  Reformers  burned  has  been 
variously  estimated ;  but  the  probable  number, 
according  to  Mr  Perry, was  '280,  of  whom  1'2S  were 
burnt  in  the  diocese  of  London,  55  in  Canterbury, 
and  4(i  in  Norwich.  Some  dioceses  were  free 
from  burnings,  and  in  tlie  other  dioceses  the 
members  burnt  were  comparatively  small,  only  in 
one  case  amounting  to  more  than  six,  in  some  only 
to  one.  Spealdng  of  the  martyrdoms  of  Rogers, 
Saunders,  Hooper,  and  Taylor,  Dr  Lingard,  the 
Roman  Cathoho  historian,  says : — "  An  equsd 
constancy  was  displayed  by  all,  and  though  par- 
don was  ofi'ered  them  at  the  last  moment,  they 
scorned  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  hfe  by 
feigning  to  assent  to  doctrines  wliich  they  did  not 
believe.  They  were  the  proto-marti/rs  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Erujiand." 

The  unhappy  reign  of  Mary  was  soon  at  an  end, 
and  Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her,  was  pohtically 
as  keen  a  Protestant  as  Mary  had  been  a  bigoted 
Papist.  As  soon  as  she  ascended  the  tlirone,  a  new 
act  was  passed  estabhsliing  the  Queen's  supremacy, 
and  repealing  all  the  laws  wliich  had  been  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Mary  for  the  restoration  of  Popery. 
The  English  service  was  again  brought  into  use. 
A  commission  of  learned  divines,  among  whom 
was  Matthew  Parker,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  appointed  to  make  another 
revision  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI., 
and  to  frame  from  it  a  Prayer  Book  for  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  England.  After  considerable 
dehberation,  tliis  Second  Book  was  adopted  by 
the  commission  and  ratified  by  parliament,  with 
the  addition  of  certain  lessons  to  bo  used  on 
every  Sunday  in  the  year,  a  few  changes  in  the 
form  of  tlic  Litany,  and  the  addition  of  two 
sentences  in  dehvcring  the  sacrament  to  com- 
municants. One  of  the  alterations  in  the  Lifjiny 
consisted  in  the  omission  of  the  words,  "  I''roni 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  all  his 
detestable  enormities,"  which  formed  a  jiart  of  the 
last  deprecation  in  both  the  First  and  Second 
Books  of  King  Edward.  To  tho  first  pi'tition  for 
the  Queen  were  added  the  words,  "  Strengthen  in 
the  true  worshipping  of  thee  in  righteousness  and 
hohness  of  life."  The  two  sentences  which  were 
inserted  at  the  dehverj-  of  tho  sacrament,  con- 
sisted of  these  words  taken  from  ICing  Edward's 
First  Book,  but  omitted  in  the  Second,  •'  Tlie  body 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  which  was  given  for 
3p* 
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thee,"  and  "  The  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and 
soul  to  everlasting  life."  Some  alterations  were 
made  also  in  regard  to  the  chancel  and  proper 
place  for  reading  divine  service.  The  habits 
mentioned  in  the  First  Book,  but  ordered  to  be 
disused  in  the  Second,  were  restored.  Two 
prayers  for  the  Queen  and  clergy  were  added  to 
the  end  of  tlie  Litany ;  and  a  note,  which  had 
been  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  communion 
service  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  Christ 
was  present  in  tlie  sacrament,  was  omitted,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  opiuion  which 
existed  the  point  might  be  left  quite  undeter- 
mined. Very  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  commission  had  been  appointed,  and  tlie  work 
of  revision  was  vigorously  carried  on,  so  that  tlie 
new  Prayer  Book  was  ready  for  use  on  and  after 
June  24th,  1559.  and  all  clergy  were  required  to 
use  it.  The  new  ritual  was  protected  by  the  "  Act 
of  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  and  Service  in 
the  Church."  IncluiUng  fourteen  bishops,  only 
189  of  the  clergy  are  said  to  have  refused  com- 
pliance in  the  whole  of  England. 

During  the  reign  of  EUzabeth,  the  English 
Bible  was  very  extensively  circulated  among  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  Geneva  Bible 
appeared  soon  after  her  accession  in  1560,  and  no 
fewer  than  tliirty  editions  of  it  were  printed  in 
England  ■ndtliin  sixty  years — a  fact  which  strik- 
ingly evinces  the  tliirst  for  the  word  of  God 
which  at  tliis  time  prevailed  among  the  EngUsh 
people.  The  most  celebrated  version  of  the 
Bible,  however,  which  Elizabeth's  reign  produced 
was  that  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  "  The  Bishop's  Bible,"  having  been  prepared 
under  the  superintendence  of  Parker,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  It  is  said  to  have  been  under- 
taken by  conmiand  of  the  Queen  herself,  and  the 
most  careful  arrangements  were  made  that  the 
work  might  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
Scriptures  were  divided  into  about  fifteen  parts, 
which  were  distributed  among  eight  of  the  EngUsh 
bishops,  witli  a  select  number  of  learned  laymen. 
To  give  unity  to  the  design,  the  whole  translation 
was  executed  under  the  direction  and  revision  of 
the  archbishop  himself,  to  whose  laborious  care  and 
skill  the  work  owes  much  of  the  celebrity  which  it 
obtained.     It  was  finished  and  pubhshed  in  15(i8. 

With  the  Reformation  in  England  revived  the 
practice  of  preaching  discourses  to  the  people 
expository  of  the  Bible.  This  ancient  custom, 
which  had  almost  fallen  into  disuse,  began  now  to 
be  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the 
EngUsh  church.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  \'I. 
there  was  only  a  quarterly  sermon,  which  EUza- 
beth in  A.D.  1559  ordered  to  be  exchanged  for  a 
regular  monthly  discourse,  while  James  I.,  in 
1603  commanded  the  clergy  to  deUver  a  sermon 
or    homily  every   Sunday.      Multitudes  of  the 


clergy,  however,  were  quite  incompetent  to  dis- 
charge tills  part  of  their  duty,  and  to  such  an 
extent  did  this  deficiency  prevail  in  the  close  of 
EUzabetlis  reign,  that  no  fewer  than  8,000 
parishes  were  occupied  by  ministers  who  were 
unfit  to  compose  pulpit  discourses.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  two  books  of  homiUes.  or  short  sermons, 
were  prepared  and  issued,  with  the  injunction 
that  one  of  the  sermons  should  be  read  every 
Sunday  and  hoUday,  when  no  sermon  was 
preached.  The  first  volume  was  published  in 
A.D.  1547,  and  consists  of  brief  discourses, 
beautifully  blending  the  doctrinal  and  the 
practical,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written  by  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The 
second  volume,  which  did  not  appear  till  a.d. 
1503   is  wholly  attributed  to  Bishop  Jewel. 

The  Protestants  of  England  were  still  earnestly 
desirous  that  some  of  the  more  obnoxious  rites 
and  practices  should  be  removed  from  the  Re- 
formed Cliurch  of  England.  The  limited  extent 
to  which  the  reform  of  its  ritual  proceeded,  com- 
pared with  the  ritual  of  many  of  the  Protestant 
churches  on  the  Continent,  give  I'se  to  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  while  they  made,  at  the  first,  no 
charge  of  false  doctrine  against  the  church, 
differed  on  the  question  of  the  vesture  to  be 
worn  in  ministering,  but  by  degrees  set  forth 
other  objections  against  the  church  system. 

Though  Queen  Elizabeth  outwardly  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  and  even  per- 
secuted in  some  cases  the  adlierents  of  Popery, 
she  was  personally  inclined  to  some  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  some  of  the  gorgeous 
ceremonies  of  its  ritual.  She  is  said  to  have 
used  prayers  to  the  Virgin,  and  to  have  retained 
for  a  long  time  in  her  own  private  chapel  the 
crucifix  and  Ughted  tapers,  even  when  these 
were  ordered  to  be  removed  from  all  other 
churches  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  And  it  ia 
worthy  of  remark  that,  during  her  whole  reign, 
the  act  which  had  been  passed  by  Mary  against 
the  marriages  of  the  clergy  continued  unrepealed, 
and  it  was  not  until  a.d.  1H03,  under  James  I., 
that  tlie  repeal  of  this  statute  took  place,  thus 
enabling  ecclesiastics  to  marry  without  Ucence 
or  any  restriction  whatever.  But  notivithstand- 
ing  Elizabeth's  secret  attachment  to  some  parts 
of  the  Romish  ritual,  she  had  given  sufiicient 
encouragement  to  the  reformed  cause  to  incur 
the  wrath  of  the  Pope,  and  in  a.d.  1570  she  was 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Pius  V.,  followed  up 
by  a  bull  deposing  her  from  her  throne,  absolv- 
ing her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
threatening  them  with  a  curse  if  they  ventured 
to  obey  her.  This  result  on  the  part  of  Rome 
severed  the  last  link  which  bound  the  queen  to 
the  Papacy. 

Elizabeth  now  found  herseK  engaged  in  a  two- 
fold contest,  with  the  Romanists  on  the  one  hand, 
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nnd  tlie  Puritans  on  the  other.  She  declared  her 
determination  to  uphold  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England,  of  which  she  was  by  law  the  supremo 
earthly  head.  Subscription  to  tlie  Tliirty-nine 
Articles  was  made  imperative.  The  Papists,  who 
had  outwardly  conformed  to  the  church  during 
tlie  twelve  first  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  now 
abandoned  their  parish  churclics,  and  formally 
separated  from  the  Church  of  England.  Mean- 
while, both  in  the  church  and  the  parliament, 
there  was  a  party  of  tolerable  strength  and 
influence  who  sought  to  remove  the  grounds  of 
dissent,  by  proposing  extensive  alterations  in  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  tlie  church ;  but  tlio 
Queen  was  inexorable,  and  by  acts  of  cruelty  and 
intolerance  strove  to  silence  the  scruples  and 
suppress  the  objections  of  a  large  and  respectable 
body  of  her  subjects.  Nor  was  Ehzabeth  less 
lenient  towards  her  former  friends  the  Romanists. 
Against  tlieni,  as  well  as  against  the  Puritans,  she 
put  forth  tlic  strong  arm  of  violence,  persecuting 
tliem  in  many  different  ways.  The  universities 
were  shut  against  them,  and  all  means  of  educating 
their  priests  in  England  were  taken  out  of  their 
hands.  In  consequence  of  these  harsh,  intolerant 
measures,  the  first  Popish  college  was  estabhslied 
at  Douay  in  A.n.  1568,  which  was  ten  years  after 
removed  to  Rheims.  Another  college  was  also 
founded  at  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  English  priests.  Several 
passed  from  these  foreign  seminaries  to  propagate 
the  Romish  faith  in  England,  but  it  was  declared 
treason  to  harbour  them. 

But  some  of  tlieso  men  were  continually 
organising  plots  against  the  life  of  the  Queen,  and 
it  was  against  them  that  the  laws  grew  more  and 
more  severe.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  terrible  enact- 
ments, it  is  probable  that  at  no  time  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabetli  would  a  Romanist  priest,  who 
was  ready  to  dischiim  the  deposing  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  profess  loyal  obedience  to  the  Queen, 
have  incurred  sentence  of  death. 

The  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of 
England  on  tlie  death  of  Elizabeth,  seemed  to 
hold  out  prospects  more  favourable  to  the  Puritans, 
though  not  to  the  Papists.  Having  been  reared 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Scotland,  it  was  surely  to  be  expected  that  liis 
sympatliics  would  be  with  the  Puritans  rather 
than  the  Prelatists ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  securely  seated  on  the  EngUsh  throne, 
than  he  straightway  declared  himself  favourable 
to  an  Episcopal  church,  asserting  liis  conviction, 
that  "  where  there  was  no  bishop,  there  would 
shortly  be  no  Iting."  But,  notwithstanding  tliis 
rapid  abandonment  of  his  former  sentiments,  tlio 
new  monarch  j-ielded  so  far  to  a  petition  presented 
by  the  Puritan  clergy,  that  he  appointed  a  confer- 
ence to  be  held  at  Hampton  Court  between  the 
High   Church  and  tlio   I'uritan  diviiu  s.  ordered 


a  revisal  and  improvement  of  tlie  Liturgy, 
and  procured  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  English  tongue,  which 
continues  to  hold  its  place  as  the  only  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
alterations  made  in  the  Enghsh  Liturgy  at  the 
Hampton  Court  conference  were  few  and  unim- 
portant, consisting  cliiefly  of  the  addition  of  a 
petition  in  the  Litany,  and  a  collect  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Family,  -ndth  the  Forms  of  Thanlssgivings 
on  several  occasions.  These  changes  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Icing's  authority,  and  universally 
adopted,  though  they  were  never  ratified  by 
Parhament.  No  particular  alterations  were  made 
in  the  Enghsh  Liturgy,  either  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  or  during  the  Commonwealth  ;  but  on 
the  restoration  of  Charles  11.,  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  were  urgent  with  the  king  to  call  a  confer- 
ence on  the  subject.  This — which  is  called  the 
Savoy  Conference — was  accordingly  done,  but 
to  no  effect,  except  that  some  alterations  were 
proposed  by  the  Episcopal  divines,  which  were 
soon  after  reconsidered  and  agreed  to  by  the 
whole  clergy  in  convocation.  The  priucipiil  of 
these  were  the  adoption  of  more  appropriate 
lessons  for  certain  daj's ;  the  separation  of 
occasional  prayers  from  the  Litany  ;  alterations  in 
the  collects,  tlie  Epistles  and  Gospels,  wliich  were 
now  talien  from  the  new  version  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  additions  of  the  offices  for  Adult  Baptism, 
the  Sea.  tlie  King's  MartjTdom,  and  the  Restora- 
tion. Several  otlier  trilling  changes  were  made, 
and  the  Preface  was  composed  by  Dr.  Sanderson, 
bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  Common  Prayer  Book, 
in  its  revised  form,  was  subscribed  by  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation  on  the  20th  of  December 
Kifil,  and  in  March  following  it  was  fonnally 
ratified  by  the  EngUsh  Parhament.  The  only 
addition  wliich  has  subsequently  been  made  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Praj-er,  is  the  Form  of  Prayer 
and  Thanksgiving  used  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the 
Sovereign's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  ofiico 
now  in  u.'ie  is  that  wliich  was  prepared  on  the 
accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1702.  and  which  was 
partly  new  and  partly  composed  of  that  prepared 
for  James  II. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  both  the  Puritans  and 
the  Roman  Cathohcs  were  treated  with  gnat 
severity,  many  of  the  former  being  compelled  to 
leave  the  country  for  Holland,  whence  considerable 
numbers  of  them  afterwards  emigrated  to  America. 
Under  this  monarch  the  doctrines  aftenvards 
taught  bj'  Arminius  in  Holland  began  to  bo  em- 
braced and  promulgated  by  a  considerable  number 
of  EpiscopaUan  clergy  in  England.  Thus  not  only 
was  the  Enghsh  church  assailed  by  Puritans  and 
Romanists  from  without,  but  she  contained  within 
liiT  own  pale  two  parlies  dilforing  widely  from  one 
another  in  their  <Ioctrinal  seiitiinents,  the  one  party 
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holding  Arininian,  and  the  otlier  Calvinistic 
pruiciples.  These  internal  dissensions  were 
carried  on  with  great  acrmiony,  aiul  the  debated 
points  were  at  length  publicly  discussed  in  two 
conferences  of  the  clergy  held  in  a.d.  1625. 
Charles  I.  was  keenly  opposed  to  the  Puritans 
both  within  and  -ndthout  the  church,  and  tlie  liigh- 
hauded  pohcy  of  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
led  to  the  laws  of  uniformity  being  enforced 
against  the  Dissenters.  Tliis  prelate  was  suspected 
of  intending  to  introduce  the  Romish  rehgion  again 
into  England.  Both  the  people  and  the  parha- 
ment  were  soon  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  the  country  was  exposed  from  an 
arbitrary  monarch  and  a  semi-popish  primate. 
Steps  were  taken  in  a.d.  1040  to  check  the  inno- 
vations of  Laud  and  the  severities  by  which  they 
were  supported.  The  right  of  the  bishops  to  sit 
in  parhament  now  began  to  be  openly  discussed, 
and  numerous  petitions  were  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  praying  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Episcopal  form  of  church  government. 

The  Puritan  party  had  now  obtained  an  ascen- 
dency in  the  country,  and  the  Commons,  yielding 
to  the  popular  wishes,  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  no  bishop  should  have  a  vote  in  parhament, 
iudicial  power  in  the  star-chamber,  or  bear  any 
authority  whatever  in  temporal  matters.  Under 
the  same  influence  a  biU  was  brought  into  parha- 
ment for  abohshing  the  practice  of  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  of  wearing  the 
surphce  in  divine  service,  and  bowing  at  the  name 
of  Jesus.  The  rails  about  the  commimion  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  removed,  and  tlie  parhamentary 
soldiers,  in  their  zeal  against  episcopacy, 
committed  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  spohation 
upon  the  churches  and  cathedrals,  breaking  the 
organs,  defiling  the  fonts,  tearing  in  pieces  the 
Bibles  and  Prayer-Books.  A  bold  attempt  was 
now  made  to  estabhsh  Presbytery  on  the  ruins  of 
Episcopacy.  In  the  Westminster  Assembly,  wliich 
met  in  a.d.  1U43,  the  Presbj'terians  formed  a 
decided  majority,  but  the  bold  stand  wliich  a  small 
but  able  and  learned  knot  of  Lidependents  made, 
prevented  any  effective  steps  being  taken  to 
convert  the  Enghsh  church  from  an  Episcopalian 
church  into  a  Presbyterian  body. 

And  so  by  degrees  the  Church  of  England  was 
more  and  more  silenced  and  ojipressed.  In  a.d. 
1644,  Christmas  day  was  ordered  to  be  observed 
as  a  fast  instead  of  a  festival.  The  Litiu-gy  was 
forbidden  to  be  used  in  pubhc ;  and  the  parish- 
churches  were  occupied  cliiefly  by  Presbyterians 
or  Independents.  To  such  an  extent  were  matters 
carried  by  Cromwell,  that  he  issued  a  proclamation 
prohibiting  any  minister  of  the  Church  of  England 
from  preacliing,  administering  the  sacraments,  or 
teacliing  schools,  on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  exile. 
The  Liturgy  was  still  read  only  in  a  few  private 
famihes,   and   the   established   clergy  were   now 


almost  wholly  silenced,  the  religious  world  of 
England  being  divided  between  Independency  and 
Presbytery. 

The  Restoration  of  Charles  II..  however,  brought 
back  matters  to  their  former  state.  The  Liturgy 
was  restored  in  a.d.  1660,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  by  which  all  who 
refused  to  observe  the  rites  and  subscribe  to  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  were  excluded 
from  its  communion,  and  if  ecclesiastics  they  were 
deprived  of  their  benefices.  This  act  came  into 
operation  on  the  24tli  August  1662,  when  about 
2000  conscientious  ministers  were  thrust  from 
their  benefices,  being  unable  to  conform.  The 
death  of  Charles  II.  and  the  succession  of  James 
II.  excited  at  tirst  some  hopes  of  an  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  Nonconformists,  as  the 
crafty  prince  commenced  his  reign  by  a  declara- 
tion, allowing  hberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects,  suspending  and  dispensing  with  the 
penal  laws  and  tests,  and  even  with  the  oaths  of 
supremacy  and  allegiance.  Tliis  apparent  hber- 
ahty  to  the  Dissenters  was  coupled  with  the  most 
discouraging  treatment  of  the  Church  of  England, 
an  ecclesiastical  commission  having  been  issued 
by  which  seven  persons  were  invested  with  a  full 
and  unlimited  power.  Beneatli  all  these  move- 
ments of  the  king  lay  a  secret  design  of  restoring 
Popery  to  the  place  which  it  had  formerly  held 
in  England  as  the  established  religion  of  the 
coimtry.  Tins  fondly  cherished  purpose,  instead 
of  being  acoompUshed,  led  to  that  strong  revulsion 
of  feeling  wliich  acoomphshed  the  Revolution  of 
1088,  and  finally  estabhshed  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Church  of  England.  The  reign  of 
WiUiam  III.  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  James, 
was  placed  upon  the  throne,  was  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  Dissenters,  the  Toleration  Act  ha^'ing 
been  passed  which  dehvercd  the  Protestant  Non- 
conformists of  all  Jiinds,  except  Socinians,  from 
the  penal  efiects  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The 
abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  however,  and 
the  restoration  of  Presbytery  as  the  established 
rehgion  of  that  country,  excited  some  fear, 
groundless  as  it  proved,  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  Enghsh  clergy,  lest  WiUiam  might  interfere 
with  their  church.  The  only  remarkable  feature, 
however,  in  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England,  was  the  dispute  which  arose  within 
the  church  in  1689  between  the  High  Churchmen 
or  Non-Jurors,  and  tlie  Low  Churchmen.  The 
Non-Jurors  partly  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
title  of  WiUiam  HI.  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  behef  that  James  II.,  though  excluded, 
was  still  their  rightful  sovereign.  They  maintained 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  or  that  it  is  not 
lawful  for  tlie  people,  in  any  circumstances,  to 
resist  the  sovereign.  They  held  that  the  heredi- 
tary succession  to  the  throne  is  of  di'i'ine  right, 
and  cannot  be  altered ;  tliat  the  church  is  subject 
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ouly  to  God ;  tliat  the  bishops  deposed  by  William 
III.  continued  bishops,  notwitlistandingtliis  deposi- 
tion, during  tlio  whole  of  their  natural  lives,  tliose 
who  were  substituted  in  their  places  being  usurpers, 
rebels  in  the  state,  and  schismatics  in  the  chiuch. 

The  eighteentli  century  opened  with  bitter 
contentions  between  the  High  and  the  Low 
Church  parties,  not  on  points  of  theological 
doctrine,  but  on  points  of  political  and  party 
strife.  Both  reUgion  and  learning  were  then  at 
a  low  ebb  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet  to 
this  dark  period  is  due  the  formation  of  two 
reUgious  societies,  which  have  been  instruments 
of  incalculable  good  from  that  day  down  to  the 
present.  We  refer  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,  which  was 
instituted  in  1698,  and  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Forei;n  Parts,  which 
received  a  royal  charter  in  1704.  A  few  years 
after,  the  Bangorian  Controversy  ^which  seel 
arose,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  led 
to  sUencing  convocation  in  1717. 

At  first  the  silencing  of  convocation  was  felt 
by  many  of  the  English  clergy  to  be  a  gi-eat 
hardship ;  but  it  appears,  by  withdrawing  them 
from  the  harassing  anxieties  of  pubhc  ail'airs,  to 
have  led  them  to  devote  their  time  and  attention 
more  exclusively  to  tlieir  strictly  professional 
studies  and  pursuits.  There  was  in  consequence 
a  decided  improvement  at  this  period  in  the  char- 
acter of  Enghsh  tlieological  hterature.  It 
assumed  a  more  vigorous,  massy  aspect  than  it 
had  done  for  a  long  time  previous.  The  attacks 
of  deistical  writers  upon  tlie  Christian  faith 
were  vigorously  repelled  by  a  chain  of  able 
writers  from  Bentley  to  Butler.  The  piety  of  tlie 
Church  of  England  also  received  no  shght  impulse 
from  the  labours  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
^\'hitfield,  and  their  followers.  (See  Methodists.) 
These  earnest  men,  with  apostolic  zeal,  travelled 
from  place  to  place,  tliroughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  preaching  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  Admiring  crowds  waited  on  their 
ministry,  wliile  many  of  the  parish  churches  were 
Uterally  deserted.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  a 
spirit  of  bitter  persecution  against  the  llethodists 
arose  among  not  a  few  of  the  Enghsh  clergy. 
Tliis  active  hostility,  however,  was  to  a  great 
extent  limited  to  the  subordinate  orders  of  the 
clergy,  while  the  bishops  acted  with  greater 
caution  and  resers'e.  Wliitlield  having  adopted 
Calvinistic  opinions,  and  the  Wesleys  being 
partial  to  Arminian  tenets,  the  Methodists  spUt 
into  two  parties,  wliich  have  formed  separate 
communions  ever  since  under  the  respective 
names  of  Weslcyan  Methodists  and  Calvinistic 
Methodists.  Though  the  Church  of  England  had 
been  strongly  ^Vmiinian  since  the  Restoration  of 
tlie  second  Charles,  they  still  persecuted  the 
Wesleys  and  their  followers. 


During  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  Church  of  England  made  httle  progress 
in  sound  theological  learning,  or  in  earnest  efforts 
for  the  propagation  of  the  trutli.  A  spirit  of  cold- 
ness and  indifference  to  vital  religion  prevailed 
extensively  among  the  clergy,  and  still  more  so 
among  the  laity.  An  association  was  formed  at 
this  time,  called,  from  their  place  of  meeting,  the 
Feathers  Tavern  Clergy,  which  petitioned  the 
legislature  for  the  removal  of  the  damnatory 
clauses  from  the  Athannsian  Creed,  and  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  which  required  subscrip- 
tion of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  from  every 
ordained  minister  of  the  church.  These  lax  views, 
though  entertained  by  a  considerable  body  of  tlie 
clergy,  and  adopted  by  a  few  members  of  the  Com- 
mons House  ofParhament,  led  to  no  such  changes 
as  tliey  desired.  A  keen  war  of  pampldets  ensued 
on  the  subject  of  subscription  to  the  Articles,  but 
the  Feathers  Tavern  Association  was  so  overborne 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion  that  it  soon  ceased 
to  exist,  and  do^-n  to  the  present  day  the  sub- 
scription ex  animo  of  the  Thirty -Nine  Articles  is 
imperatively  demanded,  by  the  laws  of  the  church, 
from  every  candidate  for  holj-  orders. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  first 
half  of  the  present,  the  Church  of  England  has 
been  evidentl}'  growing  in  vitahty  and  vigour. 
Evangehcal  truth  is  more  generally  taught  in 
her  pulpits,  and  never  probably  at  any  time 
since  the  Reformation  has  the  church  had  a 
firmer  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  English 
people.  The  numerous  eificient  institutions 
wluch  have  been  formed  witlun  her  pale  for  the 
diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  strikingly  manifest  the 
Uving  power  which  animates  her  as  a  great 
section  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Dissent  is 
strong  at  present  in  England,  but  tlie  Church  of 
England  has  an  immeasurably  stronger  influence 
over  the  pubhc  mind  than  all  the  forms  of  dissent 
combined  together  can  possibly  boast.  Since  the 
present  century  began,  the  greatest  activity  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  manifested  on  the  part 
of  the  church  in  overtaking,  as  far  as  possible,  tlio 
spiritual  destitution  wliich  prevails  chiefly  in 
London  and  other  large  towns.  In  tliis  import- 
ant work  no  fewer  tlian  between  two  and  tliree 
tliousand  additional  churches  have  been  built. 
The  funds  for  these  numerous  erections  have  been 
supphed  partly  by  private  benefactions,  and 
partly  by  parUamentary  grants. 

The  Church  of  England,  though  united  in 
adlierencc  to  one  common  creed,  as  contained  in 
the  Tliirty-Nine  Articles,  is  nevertheless  divided 
into  three  different  parties,  commonly  known  by 
the  appellations  of  the  High  Church,  the  Low 
Church,  and  the  Broad  Church.  The  High 
Church  ])arty  Iiave  always  entertained  strong 
views  of  the  authority  of  tlie  church,  the  apos- 
tolical descent  of  tlie  clergy,  and  tlie  eflicacy  of 
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the  sacraments.  On  these  points  their  opinions 
resemble  those  of  the  Tractarian  or  Anglo-Catholic 
party,  with  whom  accordingly  they  have  become 
almost  completely  identified.  The  Low  Church 
again,  or  the  Evangehcal  party,  have  no  such 
Romanising  tendencies,  but  avow  the  pure  scrip- 
tural doctrines  of  the  best  writers  among  the 
Reformers.  They  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  the  Anglo-CathoUcs,  and  though  in  some 
instances  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
thoroughly  Calvinistio  in  their  doctrinal  senti- 
ments, they  are  far  from  entertaining  the  low 
iVrmiuian  views  which  are  but  too  prevalent 
among  the  High  Churchmen.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  hold  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  free  grace,  through  faith  alone.  The  Broad 
Church  party  is  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
having  been  originated  by  Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby. 
It  occupies  a  middle  place  between  the  High 
Church  and  the  Low  Church  parties,  and  is 
founded  on  the  principle  that  every  doctrine 
must  be  subjected  to  the  investigation  of  human 
reason.  It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as 
rationalist  in  its  views,  tliough  by  no  means  run- 
ning into  the  extreme  sentiments  promulgated  by 
the  Rationalists  of  Germany.  Some  of  the  party, 
it  is  true,  are  alleged  to  have  imbibed  views 
approaching  to  Socinianism,  but  they  are  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  themselves  chargeable  with  so 
serious  a  departure  from  sound  doctrine. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
embodied  in  her  Articles  and  Liturgy  ;  her  mode 
of  worship  is  prescribed  in  her  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  and  her  discipline  is  regulated  by  the 
canons  of  a.d.  1603.  There  are  three  courts  of 
discipline  in  England,  that  of  the  Bishop,  that  of 
the  Archbishop,  and  liighest  of  all,  that  of  the 
Sovereigu,  which  is  termed  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  and  which  hears  and 
finally  decides  all  appeals  from  inferior  ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

The  Church  of  England  is  governed  by  two 
archbishops  and  28  bishops.  The  archbishops 
and  24  of  the  bishops  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  Two  new  bishoprics  were  created  in 
1H77,  one  m  1880,  and  eight  are  proposed.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  episcopal  property  is 
managed  by  commissioners,  who  pay  fixed 
incomes  to  the  prelates,  ranging  from  i£15,000 
to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  ^62,400, 
which  last  is  the  income  of  the  bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  who.  however,  is  not  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment. The  inferior  dignitaries  of  the  church  are 
the  deans,  of  whom  there  are  30,  with  incomes 
varying  from  ^£3,000  to  the  dean  of  Durham,  to 
.iTOO  to  the  dean  of  Bangor,  i;l,000  each  being 
tlie  general  average.  As  assistants  to  the  bishops 
tliere  are  74  archdeacons,  who  conmionly  hold 
other  preferments,  their  archidiaconal  incomes 
being  but  small.       Under  the  archdeacons  there 


are  610  rural-deans,  who  exercise  an  unpaid 
supervision  over  the  parocliial  clergy.  The 
number  of  benefices  is  over  13,000,  and  the  clergy 
of  every  class,  from  the  archbishops  to  the  sti- 
pendiary curates,  number  about  23,000.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  incumbents,  rectors  and  vicars. 
Rectors  receive  all  the  tithes;  vicars  receive  only 
a  portion  of  the  tithes.  The  revenues  of  the 
church  are  not  accurately  known.  Some  esti- 
mates have  placed  the  church  property  at  the 
rate  of  i;iO, 000,000  per  year ;  but,  including  tithe, 
glebe,  pew-rents  in  towns,  and  surplice-fees,  the 
total  income  of  the  church  from  all  sources  may 
be  stated  at  nearly  i;8,000,000.  The  whole 
revenues  are  distributid  in  a  most  irregular 
manner  among  the  various  orders  of  clergy,  so 
that  whilst  some  receive  large  incomes,  others 
have  incomes  less  than  i'lOO  a  year.  To  increase 
the  stipends  of  incumbents  of  the  smaller  hvings, 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  annually 
receive  the  sum  of  ^614,000,  the  produce  of  First- 
Fruits  and  Tenths  (see  Annates),  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  apply  to  the  same  object 
a  portion  of  the  surplus  proceeds  of  episcopal 
and  capitular  estates.  No  reUgious  census  has 
been  officially  taken  in  England,  but  the  church 
population  is  estimated,  on  trustworthy  data,  at 
about  12.500,000,  and  5,750,000  church  sittings 
are  available  for  them.  In  some  churches  built 
during  the  last  few  years  the  sittings  are  entirely 
free,  and  in  all  churches  a  considerable  number  ot 
free  seats  are  provided. 

In  Ireland,  the  state  church  wliich  had  pre- 
viously been  united  with  that  of  England,  witli 
representative  prelates  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  abolished  on  the  1st  January,  1871,  due  pro- 
vision being  made  for  existing  interests. 

In  Scotland,  the  Episcopal  Church  numbers 
215  clergy,  in  whose  congregations  are  to  be  found 
many  of  the  wealtliiest  and  most  influential  of  the 
laity. 

In  the  Colonies,  the  church  numbers  over  50 
bishops  and  about  2,800  clergy.  The  first  colo- 
nial see  estabhshod  was  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1787.  The  first  East  Indian  see  was  Calcutta, 
founded  in  1813  ;  West  Indian  sees,  in  1824.  The 
episcopate  of  Australia  dates  from  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  see  now  called  Sydney,  in  1830  ;  that 
of  New  Zealand  from  1841 ;  and  that  of  South 
Africa  from  1850.  Connected  with  the  Episcopal 
Chiirch  are  a  number  of  missionary  bishops  in 
countries  not  subject  to  the  British  Crown. 

ENIPEUS,  a  river-god  worsliipped  ancienUy  in 
Thessaly,  and  another  river-god  of  the  same  name 
was  worshipped  in  Elis. 

ENOCH.     See  Edkis. 

ENOLMI,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  because  she  sat  on  the  tri- 
pod called  Olmos. 

ENTHRONISTIC  LETTERS,letters  anciently 
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addressed  by  Cliristian  bishops  immediately  after 
their  instalment  to  foreign  bishops,  announcing  their 
promotion  to  the  episcopal  otBce,  and  giving  an  ac- 
count of  tlieir  faith  and  ortliodoxy,  that  they  might 
receive  in  return  letters  of  peace  and  Christian  com- 
munion. If  any  newly  ordained  bishop  failed  to  send 
these  communications,  the  omission  was  regarded  as 
tantamount  to  a  refusal  to  hold  communion  witli  the 
rest  of  the  Cliristian  world. 

ENTHRONIZATION,  the  form  or  ceremony  of 
conducting  a  newly  ordained  and  consecrated  Bishop 
(which  see),  to  liis  chair  or  throne  in  liis  cathedral. 
This  practice  is  of  very  ancient  standing,  and  was 
usually  performed  by  the  other  bishops  present,  and 
on  placing  him  in  his  episcopal  chair,  they  all  sa- 
luted him  with  a  holy  kiss.  A  portion  of  Scriptiu-e 
was  then  read,  after  wHch  the  new  bishop  delivered 
a  discourse,  which,  from  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  spoken,  received  the  name  of  the  Euthronistic 
Sermon. 

ENTHUSIASM,  that  state  of  mind  in  a  religious 
person  in  which  the  imagination  is  unduly  heated, 
and  the  passions  outrun  the  understanding.  In 
minds  which  have  been  but  imperfectly  cultivated, 
some  degree  of  enthusiasm  perhaps  generally  accom- 
panies religious  impressions  at  their  commence- 
ment. "  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,"  as  Mr. 
Robert  Hall  judiciously  remarks,  "  to  find  those  who, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  religious  course,  have 
betrayed  symptoms  of  enthusiasm,  become  in  the 
issue  the  most  amiable  characters.  With  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  the  intemperate  ardour  of  their 
Keal  has  subsided  into  a  steady  faith  and  fervent 
charity,  so  as  to  exemplify  the  promise  of  scripture, 
that  the  'path  of  the  just'  shall  be  'as  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.'  As  the  energy  of  the  religious  principle  is 
exerted  in  overcoming  the  world ;  so  that  variety  of 
action  and  enlarged  experience  which  the  business  of 
life  supplies,  serves  to  correct  its  excesses  and  re- 
strain its  aberrations. 

"  There  are  some  who,  proscribing  the  exercise  of 
the  atlections  entirely  in  religion,  woidd  reduce 
Christianity  to  a  mere  rule  of  life ;  but  as  such  per- 
sons betray  an  extreme  ignorance  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  of  the  Scriptures,  I  .shall  content  myself 
with  remarking,  that  the  apostles,  had  they  lived  in 
the  days  of  these  men,  would  have  been  as  little 
exempt  from  their  ridicule  as  any  other  itinerants. 
If  the  sui)reme  love  of  God,  a  sohcitude  to  advance 
his  honour,  ardent  desires  after  happiness,  together 
with  a  comparative  deadness  to  the  present  state, 
be  enthusiasm,  it  is  that  enthusiasm  which  animated 
the  Saviour,  and  breathes  throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

ENTHUSIASTICS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  Vates  (which  see),  who  pretended  to 
utter  prophecies  by  the  perpetual  influence  of  an  in- 
dwelling demon. 

ENTHUSIASTS,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of  tlie 


Edchites  (which  see),  because  they  pretended  tc 
be  inspired,  and  to  hold  converse  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

ENYALIUS,  a  surname  frequently  apphed  in 
Homer's  Ihad  to  Ares  (which  see),  the  god  of  war 
and  the  Spartan  youths  are  said  to  have  sacrificed 
young  dogs  to  Ares  under  this  name.  At  a  later 
period  Enyahus  was  regarded  as  a  separate  god  of 
war,  the  son  of  Ares  and  Eiiyo.  The  epithet  Enya- 
lius  was  sometimes  applied  also  to  Dionysds  (which 
see.) 

ENYO,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  accompanied  Ares  or  Mars  when  lie 
went  forth  to  battle.  A  statue  of  this  goddess  ac 
cordingly  stood  in  the  temple  of  Ares  at  Athens. 
Among  the  Romans  the  goddess  of  war  was  called 
Bellona  (which  see). 

EONIANS,  the  followers  of  Eon  d'Etoile,  a  weal- 
thy nobleman  of  Bretagne  in  the  twelfth  century'. 
Being  a  person  of  a  highly  excitable  temperament, 
and  an  ill-regulated  imagination,  he  happened  one 
day,  on  hearing  the  common  formula  used  among 
the  Romanists  for  exorcising  evil  spirits,  "  Per  Emu 
qui  Venturas  est  jitdicare  vivos  et  morttios,"  that  is, 
"  By  Him  who  will  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  tlie 
dead,"  to  conceive  the  idea,  that,  from  the  similarity 
of  the  word  Eum  to  his  own  name  Eo7i,  he  must  be  the 
person  who  is  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
Being  of  a  pleasing  address,  and  generally  attractive 
manners,  this  extravagant  enthusiast  drew  great 
crowds  of  people  after  him.  He  travelled  through 
the  country,  causing  so  much  excitement  among  the 
people,  that  he  was  aiTested  by  the  authorities,  and 
committed  to  prison,  where  he  died.  Even  after 
the  death  of  their  leader,  his  followers  continued  to 
hold  him  in  great  reverence,  and  persisted  in  declar- 
ing that  he  would  come  again,  as  he  had  said,  to  sum- 
mon the  world  to  general  judgment.  A  number  of 
the  most  obstinate  of  his  adherents  were  bumed  at 
the  stake.  So  great  importance  was  attached  to  tlie 
reveries  of  this  fanatic,  that  he  was  formally  con- 
demned at  the  council  of  Rheims,  a.  d.  1148,  at 
which  Pope  Eugene  III.  presided. 

EONS.     See  ^ons. 

EOQUINIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  deriving  their  name  from  their  leader, 
Eoquinus,  who  taught  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  tlie 
wicked  in  any  sense  whatever,  but  only  for  the  faith- 
ful. They  seem  to  have  held  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine of  a  particular  atonement. 

EOS,  the  Greek  name  for  the  goddess  Auroka 
(which  see). 

EOSTRE,  an  ancient  Saxon  goddess,  who  was 
worshipped  in  the  spring  about  the  time  of  the  Jew- 
ish passover.  She  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  identical  with  Astarte  (which  see).  Prom 
the  name  of  this  goddess,  Eostre,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  various  writers  that  the  Christian  festival 
held  in  many  chiurches  in  honour  of  the  resurrectioD 
of  Christ,  has  received  the  name  of  Easter. 
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EPACT,  a  number  wliich  indicates,  in  general 
chronology  and  in  tlie  tp.bles  for  calculating  Easter, 
the  excess  of  the  solar  above  the  lunar  year.  The 
solar  year  consists  in  round  numbers  of  365  days, 
and  the  lunar  year  of  354  flays,  so  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  11  days  in  the  solar  above  the  lunar  year. 
This  excess  is  called  the  Epact. 

EPACT^US,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  and  also 
of  Apollo  (which  see). 

EPAINE,  a  surname  of  Persephone  (which 
see). 

EPAPHUS,  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
Egyptian  divinity  Apis  (which  see). 

EPARCH,  an  archbishop  in  the  modern  Greek 
Church  (which  see). 

EPARCHY,  a  term  corresponding  in  the  Ru.SSO- 
Greek  Church  (which  see),  to  the  word  diocese 
among  us.  The  number  of  eparchies  in  Russia  is 
discretionary,  and  entirely  at  the  will  of  the  sover- 
eign. They  are  superintended  by  metropolitans, 
archbishops,  and  bishops.  The  eparchies  are  gen- 
erally named  after  the  place  where  the  prelate  re- 
sides, and  not  after  the  province.  Catharine  II.,  by 
an  ukase  of  the  24th  February  1764,  divided  all  the 
eparchies,  as  well  as  the  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
into  three  classes.  In  the  two  tirst  she  placed  arch- 
bishops and  archimandrites  over  the  monasteries  and 
nunneries,  and  in  the  third  class  bishops  and  hegou- 
meni.  At  present  the  whole  of  Russia  is  divided 
into  thirty-six  eparchies,  whicli  in  extent  are  nearly 
the  same  with  the  civil  divisions  into  provinces  and 
governments. 

EPEPANOFTSCHINS,  a  sect  of  dissenters  from 
the  Russian  Greek  church.  It  takes  its  name  from 
a  monk,  who,  in  1724,  by  forged  letters  and  recom- 
mendations, got  himself  ordained  bishop,  and  was  in 
consequence  arrested  by  government,  and  put  in 
prison,  where  he  died.  Some  persons  hold  him  to  have 
been  a  legal  bishop,  and,  looking  upon  him  as  a  mar- 
tyr, make  frequent  visits  to  his  tomb  at  Kief.  Tlie 
Epefanofschins  are  not  numerous,  and  though  they 
have  some  peculiarities,  they  are  nearly  the  same 
with  the  Old  Ceremonialists  or  Starobeadtzi 
(which  see). 

EPHOD,  a  portion  of  the  dress  of  the  high-priest 
of  the  Hebrews.  It  was  a  vest  which  was  fastened 
on  the  shoulders,  and  of  very  rich  and  splendid  con- 
struction. The  ephod  is  thus  described  by  Moses, 
Exod.  xxviii.  6 — 12,  "  And  they  shall  make  the 
ephod  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet,  and 
finetwined  linen,  with  cunningwork.  It  shall  have  the 
two  shoulder-pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges 
thereof ;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  together.  And 
the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it, 
shall  be  of  the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof; 
even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  twined  linen.  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx 
etones,  and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and  the 
other  six  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other  stone,  ac- 


cording to  their  birth.  With  the  work  of  an  engra 
ver  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shah 
thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set 
in  ouches  of  gold.  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two 
stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  for  stones  of 
memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon  his  two 
shoulders  for  a  memorial."  In  this  passage,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  materials  of  the  ephod  are 
described  rather  than  the  form,  which,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  precisely  to  ascertain.  Commentators  have 
generally  agreed  in  considering  it  as  approaching 
to  the  form  of  a  short  double  apron,  having  the 
two  parts  connected  by  two  wide  straps  miited  on 
the  shoulders.  The  point  of  union  seems  to  have 
been  under  the  two  onyx  stones,  where  they  rest- 
ed on  the  shoulders.  Josephus  calls  the  ephod  a 
short  coat  with  sleeves,  a  description  of  it  which  is 
given  by  no  other  writer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as 
resembling  the  Roman  cloak  called  caracalla,  but 
without  the  hood.  Calmet  describes  it  as  a  sort  of 
sash.  Bahr  attaches  chief  importance  to  the  shoul- 
der-pieces, which  he  thinks  were  intended  to  denote 
dignity,  authority,  and  command.  To  each  of  the 
shoulder-straps  was  affixed  a  precious  stone,  on 
which  were  engraven  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  The  two  main  pieces  of  the  ephod  hung 
down,  the  one  in  fi-ont,  and  the  other  behind,  Jose- 
phus says  to  the  extent  of  a  cubit,  which  would  bring 
their  lower  extremity  nearly  to  the  loins.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  hinder  portion  reached 
almost  to  the  feet.  Two  distinct  bands  issuing  from 
the  sides  of  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  portion 
of  the  ephod  formed,  what  is  termed  in  Scripture, 
"  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,"  which  passed 
round  the  body  just  under  the  anns,  so  as  to  bind  it 
closely  round  the  region  of  the  heart.  From  Pro- 
fessor Bush  we  learn,  that  Gussetius,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Hebrew  lexicographers,  is  disposed  to 
give  to  the  whole  ephod  the  form  of  a  belt  or  girdle 
fitting  close  to  the  body. 

As  to  the  materials  of  which  the  ephod  was  made, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  brocade  formed  of 
fine  linen,  and  gold  thread  interwoven,  and  adonied 
with  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  Maimonides  professes 
to  give  a  minute  accoimt  of  the  mode  of  its  construc- 
tion. He  says  that  the  workmen  took  one  thread  ot 
pure  gold,  and  joining  it  with  six  threads  of  blue, 
twisted  the  whole  into  one.  He  did  the  same  with 
one  thread  of  gold  and  six  of  purple,  and  with  one 
of  gold  and  six  of  scarlet,  and  with  one  of  gold  and 
six  of  tine  linen.  Thus  in  twenty-eight  threads 
there  were  four  of  them  of  gold.  This  description 
is  probably  incorrect,  as  so  small  a  quantity  of  gold 
could  scarcely  convey  to  the  ephod  the  brilliant  ap- 
pearance which  it  is  said  to  have  possessed,  and 
which  has  led  it  to  be  spoken  of  in  Rev.  i.  13,  as  "  a 
golden  girdle." 

Though  the  ephod  formed  properly  a  part  of  thg 
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dress  exclusively  worn  by  the  Hebrew  high-priest,  a 
plainer  vestment  of  the  same  kind  came  to  be  worn 
also  by  the  ordinary  priests.  Samuel,  who  was  only  a 
Levite,  seems  to  have  worn  an  ephod.  and  David,  who 
was  not  even  a  Levite,  had  a  garment  of  this  kind 
when  he  danced  before  the  ark.  We  learn  from 
1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  that  on  one  occasion  Saul  consulted 
the  Lord  by  Urim,  and  therefore  must  liave  used  tlie 
ephod  of  tlie  high-priest ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
1  Sam.  XXX.  7,  David  is  said  to  have  done  the  >anie. 
These  latter  instances,  however,  of  Saul  and  David, 
are  explained  by  some  writers  as  simjily  implying 
not  that  they  themselves  used  the  ephod,  but  em- 
ployed the  priests  to  use  it. 

On  the  two  precious  stones  of  the  ephod  were 
engraven,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  six  on 
the  one  shoulder,  and  six  on  the  other.  The  Rabbins 
say,  that  the  letters  on  these  two  inscriptions  were 
80  equally  divided,  that  Joseph's  name  was  written 
"  Jehoseph,"  in  order  to  make  just  twenty-five  let- 
ters in  each  stone.     See  High-Priest. 

EPHOD  (Robe  of  tiie),  a  mantle  of  sky-blue 
wool,  which  was  worn  by  the  Jewish  high-priest 
over  the  inner  tunic  or  shirt.  It  was  worn  imme- 
diately under  the  ephod,  and  hence  its  name.  To 
this  part  of  the  high-priest's  gannents  there  is  an 
evident  allusion  in  Kev.  i.  13,  where  our  blessed 
Lord  is  said  to  have  been  "  clothed  with  a  garment 
down  to  the  feet."  The  robe  of  the  ephod  is  thus 
described  by  Professor  Bush  :  "  It  was  a  long  linen 
gown  of  sky  blue  colour,  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
the  leg.  It  was  all  of  one  piece,  and  so  formed  as 
to  be  put  on,  not  like  other  gannents  which  arc 
open  in  front,  but  like  a  surplice,  over  the  head,  hav- 
ing a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  head  to  pass  through, 
which  was  strongly  henjmed  round  with  a  binding  or 
welt  to  prevent  it  from  rending,  and  with  openings 
or  arm-holes  in  the  sides  in  place  of  .sleeves.  Round 
its  lower  border  were  tassels  made  of  blue,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  in  the  fonn  of  pomegranates,  inter- 
spersed with  small  gold  bells,  in  order  to  make  a 
noise  when  the  high  priest  went  into  or  came  out 
from  the  holy  place.  We  are  not  informed  of  tlie 
exact  number  of  the  pomegranates  and  bells.  Tlie 
Rabbinical  writers  are  mostly  unanimous  in  s.aying, 
there  were  seventy-two  in  all,  wliieh  is  doubtless  as 
probable  as  any  other  conjecture  on  the  subject.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  while  the  body  of  the  robe 
was  entirely  of  blue,  this  ornamental  appendage  in 
the  skirts  was  richly  dyed  of  variegated  hues,  and 
must  have  rendered  the  whole  a  vestment  of  exqui- 
site beauty."  The  Hebrew  name  of  this  robe  is  meil, 
which  is  translated  by  the  Septuagint,  "an  under- 
garment reaching  down  to  the  feet." 

EPHODION.    See  Viaticum. 

EPHOROI  (Gr.  inspectors),  a  name  which  some 
of  tlie  ancient  Christian  writers  give  to  bi.sliops. 

EPHPHATA  (Gr.  be  opened),  a  ceremony  prac- 
tised in  the  ancient  Christian  church  in  the  case  of 
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catechumens.  It  consisted  in  touching  tlieir  ears, 
and  saying  to  tliem,  Ephphata,  Re  opened,  dcnot 
ing  the  opening  of  the  miderstanding  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  faith.  St.  Ambrose  derives  this  cus- 
tom from  our  Saviour's  example,  wlien  he  uttered 
K]iliphata,  as  he  cured  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  Few 
writers  make  any  reference  to  this  practice,  wliich 
seems  not  to  have  been  followed  very  extensively  in 
the  church.     See  Catechumen.'!. 

EPICLESEIS.    See  Collect. 

EPICUREANS,  a  sect  of  ancient  Greek  philoso- 
phers, the  disciples  and  adherents  of  Ejiicurus,  who 
flourished  in  the  fourtli  century  before  Christ.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Democritus,  he 
showed  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter;  but 
without  keeping  strictly  to  the  opinions  of  any  other 
school,  he  formed  a  school  of  his  own.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Epicurean  philosopliy  is, 
that  happiness  or  complete  enjoyment  is  the  chief 
good  of  man,  towards  which  his  efforts  ought  to 
be  mainly  directed.  The  gratification  of  one's  own 
desire  of  happiness  is,  therefore,  according  to  this 
selfish  system  of  philosophy,  the  grand  end  of  all 
human  action.  There  is  here  no  abstract  goodness, 
righteousness,  or  truth,  no  motive  whicli  h,is  its  cen- 
tral point  anpvhere  else  than  in  the  individual  man. 

The  system  of  Epicurus  was  esseiiti.'illy  material- 
istic in  its  character,  strictly  following  up  the  atomic 
hypothesis  of  Democritus.  It  viewed  man  as  con- 
nected witli  the  external  world  by  a  series  of  ema- 
nations issuing  from  outward  objects,  and  combining 
with  the  human  organization.  The  sensations  or 
impressions  to  which  the  outward  world  thus  gives 
rise  in  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  are  combined  in 
man  with  a  power  of  generalizing  these  sensations, 
and  thus  forming  abstract  notions,  which,  as  antici- 
pations or  presumptions,  foiTn  the  foundation  of  all 
reasoning. 

Epicurus  tlius  reached  two  principles,  one  origi- 
nating from  without,  and  the  other  from  within  the 
human  being,  and  the  result  of  these  two  principles 
is  the  reason  of  man.  The  great  employment  of 
reason  is,  to  secure  pleasure  and  avoid  pain,  and 
thus  to  attain  happiness.  Pleasure  and  hajipiness 
then  are  identical. 

But  besides  tlie  metaphysical  and  moral  opinions 
of  Epicurus,  he  taught  also  a  peculiar  ."yslein  of 
cosmology.  He  believed  with  Democritus  that  in 
divisible,  eternal,  and  indestructible  atoms  are  the 
principles  of  all  things ;  but  he  somewhat  iminoved 
upon  the  system  of  his  master  as  to  the  motion  of 
these  atoms.  Democritus  taught  that  the  atoms 
moved  in  a  straight  line  in  the  infinite  void.  This 
hypothesis  did  not  appear  to  Epicurus  sufficient  to 
explain  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  universe, 
and  therefore,  he  endowed  them  with  a  second  mo 
tion,  in  an  oblique  line,  by  which,  being  borne  along 
in  ditl'ereiit  directions,  he  imagined  they  might  give 
rise  to  the  various  phenomena  of  the  universe.  In 
his  view,  not  only  was  the  production  of  maicriaJ 
3q* 
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objects  thus  accounted  for,  but  also  that  of  the  soul 
of  mau,  which  he  regarded  as  composed  of  matter 
more  refined  and  ethereal  in  its  nature  than  the  body, 
but  equally  subject  with  it  to  mortahty.  A  system 
of  philosophy  so  completely  material  in  its  character 
amounted  to  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  a  creating  and 
superintending  God.  The  whole  movements  of  the 
miivei'se,  both  in  its  origin  and  continued  action, 
were  the  movements  of  an  automaton  or  self-acting 
machine.  Not  that  Epicurus  denied  the  existence 
of  the  gods,  but  adhering  still  to  his  materiahstic 
views,  he  invested  these  celestial  beings  with  mate- 
rial bodies  like  those  of  men,  but  more  perfect  and 
ethereal  in  their  natm'e ;  and  these  gods,  clothed  in 
hiunan  bodies,  were  represented  as  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  unchanging  felicity,  and  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  affairs  of  sublunary  mortals.  Thus  did  the 
Atheism  of  Epicurus  deny  both  creating  power  and 
providential  government. 
EPIDAURIA.  See  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
EPIDOTES,  a  god  worshipped  at  Lacedemon. 
Ft  was  also  a  surname  of  Zeus  and  some  other  gods. 
EPIGONATON,  a  portion  of  the  sacerdotal  habit, 
used  in  both  the  Greek  and  Roman  chMches,  con- 
sisting of  an  appendage  somewhat  resembling  a 
small  maniple,  worn  on  the  right  side  hanging  from 
the  girdle.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
towel  or  napkin  with  which  our  blessed  Lord  girded 
himself  when  he  washed  the  disciples'  feet.  Others 
regard  it  as  an  allusion  to  the  words,  "  Gird  thy 
sword  upon  tliy  thigh,  O  most  mighty."  This  piece 
of  dress,  which  has  generally  a  cross  upon  it,  is  used 
in  the  Romish  church,  only  by  the  Pope.  In  the 
Greek  church  it  is  wom  by  all  bishops,  and  consists 
of  a  square  of  brocade,  velvet  or  some  stiff  material,  a 
foot  in  dimension,  with  a  cross  wrought  upon  it,  and 
tassels  hanging  from  the  three  lower  corners.  This 
article  of  dress  forms  no  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments worn  in  the  English  church. 

EPILENiEA,  sacred  games  celebrated  among 
tlie  ancient  Greeks  in  the  time  of  \intage,  before  the 
press  for  squeezing  the  grapes  was  invented.  They 
contended  with  one  another  in  treading  the  grapes, 
who  should  soonest  press  out  the  must;  and  in  the 
meantime  tliey  sung  the  praises  of  Dionysus,  begging 
that  the  mn-st  might  be  sweet  and  good. 

EPIMANICIA,  the  maniples  or  hand-pieces  of 
the  priests  of  the  Greek  church.  They  are  provided 
with  ejyimanicia  for  both  arms,  whereas  the  M.\NirLE 
(which  see)  of  the  Romish  priesthood  is  wom  on  the 
left  hand  alone.  The  patriarch  wears  both  the  epi- 
mamcia  at  one  time.  They  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  bonds  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
EPIMEDES,  one  of  the  Curetes  (wliich  see). 
EPINICION,  a  triumphal  hymn  used  in  the  com- 
munion service  of  the  ancient  Christian  church.  It 
consisted  of  the  words,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God 
of  Hosts."  It  has  son-etimes  been  confounded  with 
the  CiiEEUBiCAL  Hymn  (which  see). 

EPIPHANY,   a  Christian   festival   instituted  in 


honom-  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
or  his  consecration  to  the  office  of  Messiah  at  his 
baptism  by  John,  and  the  beginning  of  his  pubhc 
ministry.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chrysostom  as  an  an- 
cient principal  feast  of  the  church  in  Eastern  Asia, 
and  m  another  passage  the  same  writer  calls  it  the 
first  among  the  principal  feasts,  and  the  only  one 
which  had  reference  to  the  appearance  of  Christ 
among  men.  From  the  Eastern,  this  festival  spreaa 
to  the  Western  church,  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  relating,  that  in  A.  D.  360 
the  Emperor  Julian,  residing  at  Vienna  in  the  month 
of  January,  celebrated  the  feast  of  Epiphany  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  Donatists,  who  had  separated 
from  the  dominant  church  at  a  time  when  no  such 
festival  was  known  in  the  West,  refused  to  adopt  it, 
as  being  in  their  view  an  innovation  coming  from  the 
Eastern  church.  Clement  of  Alexandna  says,  that  the 
Gnostic  sect  of  the  Basihdians  kept  Epiphany  in  his 
time  at  Alexandi-ia.  Neander  thinks  that  this  festi- 
val in  all  probability  originated  with  Jewish  Chris- 
tian churches  in  Palestine  or  S}Tia.  At  an  early 
period  the  festival  of  Epiphany  was  adopted  as  a 
special  season  for  administering  baptism,  in  addition 
to  the  seasons  of  Easter  and  Wliitsuntide.  Gregory 
Nazianzen  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
custom  of  baptizing  on  Epiphany.  It  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Africa. 

Wlien  the  Christmas  festival  was  introduced  from 
the  Western  into  the  Eastern  chiu'ches,  many 
churches  in  the  East,  such  as  the  churches  of  Jeru- 
salem and  of  Alexandi'ia,  instead  of  keeping  two 
separate  festivals,  preferred  combining  the  two  into 
one.  A  separation  of  the  two  festivals,  however,  in 
the  xMexandrian  church  took  place  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury'. The  union  of  Christmas  with  Epiphany  was 
attempted  to  be  defended  by  a  reference  to  Luke  iii. 
23,  from  which  passage,  it  was  inferred,  that  the 
baptism  of  Christ  took  place  on  tlie  veiy  day  of  his 
nativitv.  In  many  of  the  Greek  churches  the  festi- 
val of  Christmas  received  the  name  of  Epiphany  or 
Thcojyhany.  In  course  of  time  the  Epiplumy  came 
to  denote  the  day  on  which  the  wise  men  came  from 
the  East  to  worship  the  infant  Jesus,  that  being  the 
day  on  which  Christ  was  first  specially  manifested 
as  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  In  Germany  this 
feast  is  called  the  day  of  the  holy  three  kings.  Some 
have  alleged  that  it  was  also  observed  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  first  miracle  wrought  by  our  Saviom-  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  that  other  miracle  by  which  he 
fed  fi\'e  thousand  men  with,  five  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes.  It  was  called  often  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  is  still  called  in  the  Greek  church,  the  feast  of 
Lights,  as  having  its  origin  from  the  baptism  ol 
Christ,  "  the  true  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world."  Chrysostom  says, 
that  in  this  solemnity,  in  memory  of  our  Sa- 
viour's baptism,  by  which  he  sanctified  the  natm'e 
of  water,  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  home 
water  at  midnight  from  the  church,  and  lay  it,  up, 
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where  it  would  remain  as  fresh  and  uncorrnpt,  for 
one,  two,  or  three  years,  as  if  it  were  immediately 
dra«Ti  out  of  any  fountain.  By  the  laws  of  Justi- 
nian both  Christmas  and  Epiphany  were  ordered 
to  be  held  with  great  veneration,  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  theatres  being  shut  on  tliese  days.  Epi- 
phany was  the  time  at  which  notice  was  appointed 
to  be  given  when  Easter,  Lent,  and  all  the  moveable 
•olemnities  were  to  be  kept  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Epiphany  or  Twelfth  Day  is  observed  with  pecu- 
liar solemnity  in  the  Greek  church.  On  that  day  the 
ceremony  takes  place  which  is  termed  the  Greater 
Jienediction  of  the  Waters.  Dr.  King,  in  his  '  Kites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Russia,' 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  rite  is  celebrated  in  St.  Petersburg : 
'■  On  the  river,  upon  the  ice,  a  kind  of  wooden 
church  is  raised,  painted  and  richly  gilt,  and  hung 
round  with  pictures,  especially  of  St.  John  Baptist ; 
this  is  called  the  Jordan,  a  name  used  to  signify  the 
baptistery  or  font.  The  Jordan  is  surrounded  by  a 
temporary  hedge  of  the  boughs  of  tir-trees  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  it  a  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice  into 
the  water ;  a  platform  of  boards,  covered  with  red 
cloth,  is  laid  down  for  the  procession  to  pass  upon, 
also  guarded  with  a  fence  of  fir-boughs.  After  the 
liturgy  is  finished  in  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, the  clerks,  the  deacons,  the  priests,  the  arclii- 
mandrites,  and  the  bishojis,  vested  in  their  richest 
robes,  and  carr^'ing  in  their  hands  lighted  tapers,  the 
censer,  the  Gospel,  and  the  sacred  pictures  and  ban- 
ners, proceed  from  the  chapel  to  the  Jordan,  sing- 
ing the  hymns  appointed  for  the  office  ;  followed  by 
the  emperor  and  tlie  whole  court.  All  the  troops  of 
the  city  are  drawn  up  round  the  place,  the  standards 
of  the  regiments  are  also  planted  upon  it,  and  all  the 
artillery.  The  artillery  and  soldiers  fire  as  soon  as 
the  service  is  finished,  and  then  are  sprinkled  with 
the  sanctified  water.  The  water  is  held  in  such 
estimation  by  the  common  people,  that  they  look  on 
it  as  a  preservative  from,  as  well  as  cure  of,  not  only 
spiritual  but  natural  infirnH^^es.  The  aged,  the  sick, 
and  especially  children,  are  brought  in  numbers  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  these  waters,  by  drinking 
them,  or  by  aspersion  or  immersion.  Vast  qu;in- 
tities  are  carried  home  by  them  in  bottles  to  be 
kept  in  their  houses  for  the  use  of  their  families  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year.  It  is  considered  as  having 
great  eflicacy  to  drive  away  evil  spirits ;  therefore, 
Ihey  have  a  singular  custom  in  the  evening,  when 
this  service  is  performed  in  the  church,  of  marking 
across  upon  their  window-shutters  and  doors,  in  order 
to  hinder  those  spirits,  when  chased  from  the  water, 
as  they  are  believed  to  be  by  the  consecration,  from 
entering  into  their  houses." 

The  Mingrelians  observe  the  practice  of  blessing 
the  waters  on  Epiphany,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat 
different  from  that  which  has  ju.«t  been  described. 
Picart  describes  it  thus :  "  A  priest  preceded  by  a 
trumpet,    accompanied    by  a    standard-bearer,   the 


officer  who  carries  the  oil,  and  a  calabash  or  bowl, 
in  which  there  are  five  wax-tapers,  made  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  and  another  attendant,  who  carries  tho 
sacred  C'e  and  the  frankincense,  repairs  to  the 
river  which  is  nearest  to  him,  and  reads,  upon  the 
bank-side,  some  prayers  adapted  to  the  solemn 
occasion;  after  that,  he  thurifies  or  incenses  the 
waters,  pours  oil  into  them,  and  then  lights  the 
wax-tapers  in  the  calabash  or  bowl,  which  he  sets 
afloat  upon  the  surface.  In  the  next  place,  he  puts 
a  cross  and  his  holy-water  stick  into  the  river,  and 
besprinkles  the  assistants,  who  wash  themselves  in 
the  consecrated  waters,  and  carry  away  with  them  a 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  it,  in  proportion  to  their 
zeal  and  ardency  for  devotion." 

The  Copts  also  have  their  Epiphany,  on  which 
the  following  rites  are  practised  as  described  by  an 
old  writer :  "  As  soon  as  the  midnight  office  was 
over,  which  was  read  at  the  conservatory  of  water, 
wherein  they  were  to  plunge,  the  patriarch  withdrew 
to  the  vestry,  from  whence  he  returned  in  a  short 
time,  dressed  in  all  his  pontifical  vestments,  attended 
by  a  priest  and  a  deacon  with  his  cope  on.     The 
former  officiated  in  his  alb,  and  tlie  latter  bore  a  steel 
cross.     As  soon  as  they  were  got  to  the  conserva- 
tor)', the  patriarch  began  his  benediction  of  the  wa- 
ter, by  reading  several  lessons,  some  in  the  Coptic 
language,  and  others  in  the  Arabic,  out  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.     Afterwards  he  thurified  the 
water,  and  stirred  it  several  times  crosswise  with  his 
pastoral-statf.     The  priests  who  were   present   re- 
peated the  same  ceremony  after  him.     During  this 
benediction  there  was  a  large  iron  sconce  with  three 
branches,  about  six  feet  high,  and  in  each  of  them  a 
wax-candle   burning.      After  the   benediction   was 
over,  the  congregation  were  allowed  to  plunge  them- 
selves, or  were  plunged  into  the  conservatory  :  and 
as  the  three  who  could  get  there  first  had  the  hap- 
piness of  being  plunged  by  the  patriarch  himself 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  hurry  and  confusion  this 
imaginary  act  of  devotion  must  create,  where  there 
was  no  regard  had  to  common  decency  or  modest 
behaviour.     After  the  men  were  all  plunged  in  tliis 
holy  water,  they  withdrew  into  the  choir,  and  the 
women  moved  afterwards  with  the  same  irregula- 
rity, to  bear  a  part  in  this  immodest,  religious  ordi- 
nance, which  may  justly  be  compared  to  the  lewd 
and  dissolute  festivals  of  the  Pagans."     The  Arme- 
nians also  ob.'serve  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the  wa- 
ters on  Epiphany,  but  in  a  somewhat  diliercnt  man- 
ner :  "  In  the  first  place,  a  large  bason  of  water  is 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuan,-,  all  the  clergy 
march  in  procession  out  of  the  vestry,  and  ascending 
the  steps  of  the  sanctuary,  continue  their  proces- 
sion round  the  bason.     The  celebrant,  who  has  said 
mass  just  before,  reads  several  prayers  over  the  wa- 
ter in  the  bason,  dips  his  cross  into  it,  and  afterwards 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  water  with  it,  and 
at  last  pours  some  chrism  into  it.     After  that  the 
faithful  wash  themselves  in  it.  and  carry  some  of  tlip 
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water  home  with  them,  where  they  make  the  same 
use  of  it  as  the  Latins  do  of  their  holy  water." 

A  peculiar  custom  has  been  long  observed  by  the 
monarchs  of  Spain  on  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  that 
of  offering  three  chaUces  or  communion-cups,  one 
containing  a  piece  of  gold,  another  a  portion  of  in- 
cense, and  the  third  a  portion  of  myrrh.  For  a 
long  period,  also,  the  kings  of  England  offered  gold, 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  In  this  custom  there  is  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  Eastern  magi  presenting 
to  the  young  child  Jesus  offerings  of  gold,  frankin- 
cense, and  myrrh. 

EPIPHANIANS,  a  branch  of  the  Carpocra- 
TIANS  (which  see). 

EPISCOPA,  a  name  sometimes  given  in  the  an- 
cient Christian  church  to  the  wife  of  a  bishop.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  second  council  of 
Tours,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a  bishop  hath  not  a 
wife,  there  shall  no  train  of  women  follow  him. 

EPISCOPA,  a  name  given  to  the  Deaconesses 
(which  see)  of  the  ancient  Christian  church. 

EPISCOPACY,  that  form  of  church  government 
which  recognises  a  distinction  of  ranks  among  the 
ministers  of  religion,  having  as  its  fundamental 
article  that  a  bishop  is  superior  to  a  presbyter. 
The  Presbyterians,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  a  com- 
plete parity,  in  respect  of  office  and  authority,  of 
those  who  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
whatever  difference  there  may  be  among  them  in  age, 
talents,  and  learning.  A  full  view  of  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  has  been  given  under  the  article  Bishop. 

EPISCOPALIANS,  a  name  given  to  those  who 
hold  that  peculiar  form  of  church  government  which 
is  called  Episcopacy.  (See  preceding  article.)  The 
Church  of  Rome  is  Episcopalian  in  its  constitu- 
tion, and  acknowledges  the  Pope  as  Universal 
Bishop,  to  whom  all  the  various  orders  of  clergy, 
cardinals,  primates,  and  patriarchs,  archbishops  and 
bishops  are  subordinate.  In  the  class  of  Episco- 
palian churches,  also,  must  be  ranked  the  Greek 
church,  wliich,  besides  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople, who  is  fficumenical  or  Universal  Bishop, 
lias  other  subordinate  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  along  with  various  orders  of  inferior  clergy. 
The  Russian  churcli,  whicli  is  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Greek  church,  maintains  a  strictly  episcopa- 
lian form  of  government  under  the  Holy  Legislative 
Synod,  the  superior  clergy  consisting  of  metropoh- 
tans,  archbishops,  and  bishops.  The  Armenian 
church  is  similar  in  government  to  the  Greek  church, 
their  CathoHcos  being  equivalent  in  rank  and  autho- 
rity to  the  Greek  patriarch.  All  the  ancient  East- 
em  churches,  including  the  Copts,  Abyssinians,  and 
others,  are  Episcopalian.  The  government  of  several 
of  the  Lutheran  churches  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism,  and  Independency,  but 
especially  of  the  two  former.  This  i;  the  case  with 
the  German  Lutheran  church.  The  churches  of  Swe- 
den \nd  Denmark,  however,  are  wholly  Episcopal. 
The  Reformed  churches,  both  those  which  are  Zuing- 


lian  and  those  which  are  Calvinian,  are  not  Episcopa- 
lian, but  Presbyterian  in  their  form  of  government. 
The  cluirch  of  the  United  Brethren  or  Moravians  in 
also  Episcopal,  though  they  allow  their  bishops  no 
pre-eminent  authority. 

The  Church  of  England  is  strictly  Episcopalian  in 
its  ecclesiastical  constitution,  and  differs  both  from 
the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  churches,  with  which  it 
holds  no  ecclesiastical  communion.  Professing  to 
derive  its  episcopal  succession  f'om  the  Church  of 
Rome,  it  recognises  the  validity  of  Romish  orders, 
wliile  Presbyterian  ordination  is  rejected  as  null  and 
void.  Before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed  in 
1662,  the  orders  of  Presbyterian  churches  were  ad- 
mitted by  the  Church  of  England,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  time  of  Laud  that  the  slightest  doubt  came 
to  be  entertained  as  to  their  validity.  In  the  i-eign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  ministers  of  foreign  churches,  even 
although  ordained  in  the  Presbyterian  form,  wei'e 
by  express  enactment  declared  to  be  admissible  to 
English  benefices,  simply  on  obtaining  the  hcense  of 
the  bishop.  Accordingly,  many  presbyterially  or- 
dained ministers  were  found  occupying  pastoral 
charges  within  the  pale  of  the  Episcopalian  church. 
The  question,  however,  of  the  validity  of  the  ordi- 
nation of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  brought  under 
public  discussion  in  England  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Episcopacy  had  been  thrust 
upon  the  Scottish  people  by  James  I.  after  his  suc- 
cession to  the  English  throne,  and  that  the  new  bish- 
ops might  be  consecrated  with  due  Episcopal  form, 
three  of  them  were  despatched  to  London  for  ordi- 
nation, though  they  had  previously  been  regularly 
ordained  Presbyterian  ministers.  Andrews,  Bishop 
of  Ely,  raised  the  ditficulty,  whether  these  three  Scot- 
tish ministers  ought  not  to  be  ordained  priests  before 
being  consecrated  as  bishops.  In  reply  to  this  dif- 
ficulty, Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  main- 
tained that  Presbyterian  orders  were  quite  valid, 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  lawful  ministry  through- 
out the  foreign  Reformed  churches.  This  last  opi- 
nion prevailed,  and  the  proposal  to  re-ordain  the 
bishops-elect  from  Scotland  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
Act  of  Unifomiity  produced  a  complete  change  in 
the  practice  of  the  church  in  this  matter,  no  minis- 
ter, not  episcopally  ordained,  bemg  allowed  to  entei 
the  pulpits  of  the  English  clergy.  Accordingly, 
when  Charles  II.  re-established  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, Leighton,  Sharp,  and  others,  who  had  only 
received  Presbyterian  ordination,  were  ordained 
priests  before  being  consecrated  to  the  Eiiiscopate. 
In  1689,  Episcopacy  was  aboHshed  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  "  all  superiority  of  any  office  of  the 
church  in  this  kingdom  above  Presbyters."  From 
that  day,  downi  to  the  pre.-icnt,  while  Episcopacy  has 
been  the  estabhshed  form  of  religion  in  England, 
that  of  Scotland  has  been  Presbyterian. 

EPISCOPAL  (Protestant)  CHURCH  OF 
AMERICA.  This  large  and  respectable  body  of 
Christians  had  its  origin  Ln  the  scattered  congregations 
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which  sprung  up  iii  North  America  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  composed  cliiefly  of  Eng- 
lish emigrants,  who  had  been  reared  in  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  1607  to  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1783,  all  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  all  the  English  co- 
lonies were  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop  of 
London.  The  consequence  was,  that  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  seventy  years,  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  America  enjoyed  no  proper  epis- 
copal supervision,  there  being  no  bishop  in  the  coun- 
try invested  with  the  power  of  conferring  holy  orders 
or  admitting  to  the  communion  by  coniinnation. 
Such  a  state  of  things  was  fiir  from  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  church  in  America.  Attempts 
were  made  at  various  periods  to  remedy  the  evil. 
In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  project  was  devised 
of  sending  a  bishop  to  New  England,  but  it  was 
not  carried  into  effect.  After  the  restoration  of 
Cliarles  II.  a  similar  proposal  was  made  by  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  a  patent  was  actually  made  out  for 
the  consecration  of  a  bishop  of  Virgmia,  but  this 
plan  also  was  defeated.  The  subject  was  again  and 
again  mooted,  but  to  no  practical  piu-pose.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  was  chartered  in  1701,  took  up  the  matter, 
but  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  prevented  them  from 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  Some  of  the  dignita- 
ries of  the  Church  of  England  felt  a  deep  interest  in 
the  Transatlantic  branch  of  their  church,  and  in 
1715,  Archbishop  Tenison  bequeathed  £1,000,  for  the 
support  of  bishops  in  America.  At  length  steps 
were  taken  iu  Scotland  among  the  non-juring  bishops 
for  carrying  out  the  long-desired  project.  Two 
bishops  consecrated  for  the  American  church,  the 
Rev.  Robert  Welton  and  the  Rev.  John  Talbot,  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic  in  1723.  But  the  British  gov- 
ernment would  neither  aUo%v  colonial  bishops  to  be 
ordained  in  England,  nor  would  they  permit  bishops 
to  officiate  in  the  colonies  who  had  been  ordained 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Welton,  accordingly,  had  scarcely 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  America  when  he  received 
orders  immediately  to  return  to  England,  and  the 
other  bishop,  Mr.  Talbot,  having  died  soon  after  his 
arrival,  this  scheme  also  failed. 

The  subject  of  the  appointment  of  bi.sliops  fur  the 
American  church  was  once  more  taken  up  in  England, 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  resolved  to  consecrate  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Colebatch,  his  suffragan,  to  officiate  in  the 
colonies,  but  the  new  bishop  was  prohibited  by  gov- 
ernment from  leaving  the  kingdom.  Still  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  earnestly  pressed 
the  matter,  and  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  nearly 
the  whole  Episcopal  branch  at  the  time  ;  but  all  was 
to  no  purpose,  the  Dissenters,  both  in  England  and 
the  colonies,  giving  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to 
the  consecration  of  bishops  for  the  American  church. 
And  it  was  not  until  the  Americans  had  asserted  their 
political  independence  of  Britain,  that  they  were  able 
to   obtain   bishops  for  themselves.     In    1783  they 


despatched  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury  for  England  to 
receive  episeop,  consecration,  but  unfortunately  in- 
superable obstacles  presented  themselves.  It  was 
found  that  the  bishops  could  not  consecrate  a  bishop 
for  an  independent  country  without  a  special  act  of 
parliament  authorizing  iliem  to  do  so,  which  per- 
mission pailiament  would  not  grant.  Dr.  Seabury, 
therefore,  after  spending  ten  months  in  London,  with 
no  prospect  of  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes, 
repaired  to  Scotland,  where,  without  hesitation,  the 
non-juring  bishops  of  that  cotmtry  consecrated  him 
to  the  Episcopal  office  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
This  act  of  the  Scottish  Episcopalians  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  change  in  the  views  of  the 
English  government,  and  no  difficulty  was  now  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  full  permission  for  the  Eng- 
li>h  bishops  to  consecrate  other  bishops  for  the 
American  Episcopal  Church.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  passed  in  1787  empowering  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  to  conse- 
crate three  bishops  for  the  dioceses  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  York,  and  Virginia. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  the  oldest 
Protestant  church  in  the  United  States.  The  first 
congregation  of  tlie  body  was  fonned  at  Jamestown 
in  Virginia,  in  1607,  and  enjoyed  under  the  English 
government  all  the  privileges  of  an  established 
church.  The  number  of  congregations  gradually  in- 
creased, not  only  in  the  new  colony  of  Virginia,  but 
in  the  colony  of  Maryland,  and  also  in  New  York, 
since  1693.  But  till  the  American  Revolution,  its 
clergymen  could  only  be  ordained  in  England,  and 
were  mostly  chosen,  as  well  as  partially  supported,  by 
the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Since  the  Revolution  this  church  has  made 
steady,  but  by  no  means  rapid  progress.  Its  present 
position  is  thus  sketched  by  Dr.  Schaff:  "It  does 
not  properly  correspond  so  well  as  the  Puritan  and 
Presbyterian  churches  to  republican  institutions ; 
and  on  account  of  the  English  sympathies,  which  a 
large  number  of  its  clergj-  cherished  for  very  obvious 
reasons,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  it  incun-ed 
suspicion  of  a  want  of  patriotism,  aiid  was,  therefore, 
for  a  long  time  unpopular.  Yet,  it  has  in  its  favour 
staimch  old  English  traditions,  an  important  theologi- 
cal and  practical  religious  literature,  and  a  name  of 
renown  even  m  the  history  of  America — for  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  and  most  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  Virginia,  belonged  to  it — and  by  its  compact, 
imposing,  and  personally  resjionsible  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  liturgical  worship,  without  any  special 
missiunary  efforts,  it  has  a  strong  attraction  f<jr  the 
higher  classes  and  the  polite,  yet  would-be  religious 
world.  It  may  be  called,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  aris- 
tocratic and  fashionable  church  of  the  United  States, 
which,  however,  involves  at  the  same  time  a  serious 
defect,  since  in  the  church  of  Christ  all  distinctions 
of  society  ought  to  disappear  in  the  feeling  of  com- 
mon guilt  and  common  salvation,  and  before  the  aw- 
ful reahties  of  the  eternal  world.     From  its  clergy 
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.he  President  chooses  most  of  the  cliaplains  for  the 
army  and  navy.  In  the  countiy,  in  the  lower  orders 
of  society,  and  in  the  west,  it  has  very  feeble  hold ; 
but  in  the  great  cities  of  the  east  it  is  wealthy  and 
strong.  In  New  York,  for  example,  it  possesses,  not 
by  any  means  the  most  intelligence  and  piety — in 
these  it  must  3'ield  to  the  Presbyterian — but  the 
greatest  outward  splendour,  the  most  imposing  and 
costly  churches,  and  the  fattest  livings.  With  a  mass 
of  high-flying  men  of  the  world,  who  attend  its  wor- 
ship merely  for  fasliion's  sake,  and  perhaps  also  for 
the  music,  but  never  think  of  sucli  a  thing  as 
thorough  conversion,  it  numbers  among  its  members 
many  truly  pious  persons,  whose  religious  life  is 
more  evenly  and  harmoniously  formed,  than  that  of 
most  Puritans.  The  large  accession  which  the  Epis- 
copal Church  continually  receives  from  other  deno- 
minations, is,  by  no  means,  to  be  referred  entirely  to 
outward  considerations,  but,  in  many  cases,  to  deeper 
inward  grounds.  Many  laymen,  and  even  Puritani- 
cally or  Methodistically  educated  clergymen,  pass 
over  to  it,  because  they  see  in  it  the  true  mean  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  Puritanism  and  Romanism, 
and  because  they  think,  that  it  alone  equally  meets 
both  the  evangelical  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  in- 
terests. Yet  many  such  Episcopal  clergymen,  who 
have  come  from  other  Protestant  denominations, 
have  been  driven  by  the  same  desire  for  a  fixed  ob- 
jective ecolesiasticism  and  a  liturgical  altar-service, 
beyond  this  via  media  into  the  Roman  camp." 

In  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  as  well  as  in 
the  English  Church,  there  have  always  been  two 
parties ;  the  High  Cliurch  party,  which  takes  its 
stand  on  the  episcopal  constitution  and  the  theory 
of  apostolic  succession,  and,  more  than  all,  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  and  the  Low  Church 
party,  which  takes  its  stand  with  equal  right  on  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles,  bemg  Calvinistic  in  the  doc- 
trine of  election,  and  Zuinglian  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments.  There  is  also,  as  in  England,  a  consider- 
able and  daily  increasing  party,  corresponding  to  the 
Broad  Church  school,  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  the 
founder.  The  Anglo-Catholics  (which  see),  also, 
are  rapidly  making  way  in  America.  We  learn  from 
Dr.  Schatf,  that  "  almost  half  the  Episcopal  ministers 
there  are  more  or  less  Puseyistic,  and  several  among 
them,  including  Bishop  Ives  of  North  Carolina,  have 
passed  over  to  the  Romish  church ;  while  most  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, in  hope  of  a  future,  closer  union  with  the 
Eastern  churches,  and  the  Roman  bishop  as  patri- 
ai-ch  of  the  West." 

In  several  points  the  American  Episcopal  Church 
difl'ers  from  the  mother-church  in  England.  Her 
liturgy  omits  the  Athanasian  Creed,  the  prayers  for 
the  Royal  family,  the  services  which  relate  to  the 
death  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  restitution  of  the  Stuarts 
in  1660,  and  to  the  Gunpowder  plot  under  James  I. 
But  besides  these  comparatively  trifling  peculiarities, 
the  American  church,  from  its  position  as  being  situ-  | 


ated  in  a  repubhcan  countiy,  is  free  from  the  eccle- 
siastical supremacy  of  the  crown,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  English  church ;  and  accordingly, 
all  the  passages  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  Canons  which  bear  upon  the  head- 
ship of  the  Sovereign,  have  been  either  struck  out 
or  modified.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  enjoys  full  freedom  of  action,  and  has  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  It  has  also  full  lay  re- 
presentation. The  organization  of  the  church  is 
thus  described  by  Dr.  Schatf:  "It  is  divided  into 
dioceses  according  to  the  political  divisions  of  the 
country,  the  names  of  the  dioceses  corresponding  to 
the  number  and  names  of  the  States ;  wliile  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  name  their  sees  after  the  larger  cities. 
Only  the  great  State  of  New  York  has  two  dioceses 
— an  eastern  and  a  western.  At  the  head  of  each 
diocese  stands  a  bishop,  who  is  usually  at  the  same 
time  rector  of  one  of  the  more  important  congrega- 
tions, and  is  in  part  supported  by  it,  or  draws  his 
salai-y  from  the  interest  of  a  special  fund,  or,  if  there 
is  no  such  fund,  or  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  from  the 
annual  collections  made  by  his  Presbyters.  Every 
sprmg  he  assembles  all  the  Presbyters  of  his  district, 
with  as  many  lay  delegates  as  there  are  parishes,  in 
a  diocesan  convention.  He,  as  president,  opens  the 
convention  with  a  charge,  consisting  of  a  statistical 
report  of  his  official  labours  during  the  past  year, 
with  appropriate  exhortations,  and  sometimes  theo- 
logical expositions.  Here  all  the  afi'airs  of  the  dio- 
cese are  attended  to.  To  this  body  belongs  also  tha 
power  of  electing  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  choos- 
ing a  standing  committee  as  his  council,  and  of  pre- 
senting him  for  trial.  Every  three  years  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  as  it  is  called,  assembles  in  one  of 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  for  the  most  pai-t  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  alternately.  Agreeably 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  old  English  convocations 
and  of  the  British  Parliament  and  the  American 
Congress,  this  convention  consists  of  two  houses,  an 
upper,  or  the  house  of  Bishops  (now  numbering 
thirty-one  or  two),  which  sits  with  closed  doors,  and 
is  presided  over  by  the  oldest  or  senior  bishop — for 
there  are  no  archbishops  as  in  England — and  a  lower, 
or  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  deputies,  which  is 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Presbyters  and  lay 
delegates  from  all  the  dioceses,  none  being  allowed  to 
send  more  than  tour  of  each  order,  and  which  holds  its 
deliberations  in  open  church.  This  triennial  General 
Convention  is  the  supreme  judicatory  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  all  matters  of  doctrine,  worship  and 
discipline.  The  concurrence  of  both  houses  is  neces- 
saiy  to  the  snactment  of  a  law.  The  vote  is  counted 
by  dioceses.  The  house  of  Bishops  has  a  veto  upon 
the  acts  of  the  lower  house.  This  power  may  pre- 
vent many  useful  reforms  but  also  many  useless 
changes  or  dangerous  innovations,  especially  m  an 
age  and  country,  which  has  a  morbid  passion  for 
law-making." 

There  were   thirty-five    bishops    in  the   United 
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States  in  1854.  belonging  to  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church.  The  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  regulated 
by  an  agreement  between  them  and  their  people. 
The  number  of  clergy  amount  to  1,700,  the  churches 
to  1,500,  the  communicants  to  105,000,  and  the  ad- 
herents to  1,000,000.  Of  all  the  Protestant  deno- 
minations in  the  United  States,  this  has  perhaps  the 
fairest  prospects  of  success.  There  is  at  present  a 
movement  on  foot,  in  which,  however,  the  bishops 
do  not  sympathize,  for  rendering  this  church  increas- 
ingly efficient  and  popular.  What  is  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  movement,  time  alone  can  determine, 
but  with  the  self-accommodating  power  which  it 
possesses,  and  the  advantage  of  lay  representation, 
this  church  may  yet  be  honoured  to  do  much  to- 
wards advancing  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Amer- 
ica. 

EPISCOPATE,  the  office  of  a  Bishop  (which 
see). 

EPISCOPI  EPISCOPORUM  (Lat.  bishops  of 
bishops),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  bishops  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church,  because,  as  Epiphanius 
gavs,  thev  make  bishops  by  ordination. 

EPISCOPI  SENATUS  (Lat.  bishops  of  the 
senate),  a  name  given  in  the  Canon  Law  to  the 
Chapter  of  a  Cathedral  (which  see). 

EPISCOPISSjE,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Deaconesses  (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Christian 
church. 

EPISCOPUS  JUDiEORUM  (Lat.  bishop  of 
the  Jews).  The  Jews  in  England  under  the  first 
Norman  kings,  had  over  them  an  officer  under  this 
name,  licensed  by  the  crown,  who  judged  and  ruled 
them  according  to  their  own  law. 

EPISCOPUS  ffiCUMEXlCUS,  universal  bishop, 
a  title  which  the  Greek  bishops  of  the  larger  sees 
and  chief  cities  of  the  East  were  sometimes  arrogant 
enough  to  assume.  When  this  title  was  adopted  by 
John  the  Faster,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  a 
council  held  in  A.  D.  688,  Gregory  the  Great  opposed 
his  pretensions  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  in 
order  to  establish  more  firmly  his  own  authority  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  and,  therefore,  sitting  in  the  chair 
of  Peter,  he  invented  the  fiction  of  the  power  of  the 
keys  as  committed  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
rather  than  to  the  body  of  the  bishops,  which  had 
been  the  recognized  opinion  up  to  that  time.  In 
one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  "  I  am  bold  to  say  that 
whoever  adopts  or  affects  the  title  of  Universal 
Hi.SHOP  has  the  pride  and  character  of  antichrist, 
and  is  in  some  manner  his  forerunner  in  this  haughty 
quality  of  elevating  himself  above  the  rest  of  his 
order.  And  indeed  both  the  one  and  the  other 
seem  to  split  upon  the  same  rock ;  for  as  pride 
makes  antichrist,  strains  his  pretensions  up  to  God- 
head, so  whoever  is  ambitious  to  be  called  the  only 
or  universal  prelate,  arrogates  to  himself  a  distin- 
guished superiority,  and  rises  as  it  were  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  rest."  Only  two  years  after  the  death 
of  Gregory,  whc  penned  these  words,  Pope  Boniface 


III.  sought  for  and  obtained  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop  from  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  the  date  of 
this  event  a.  d.  606  is  generally  considered  by  Pro- 
testant writers  as  the  date  of  the  full  revelation  of 
Antichrist. 

EPISCOPUS  REGIONARIUS,  a  bishop  in  for- 
mer times,  whose  labours  were  confined  to  no  particu- 
lar place,  but  who  wandered  about  from  one  district 
to  another. 

EPISOZOMEXE,  a  name  given  by  the  Cappado- 
cian  Christians  to  Ascension-Day  (which  see),  pro- 
bably because  on  that  day  our  salvation  was  per- 
fected. 

EPISTEMONARCH  (Gr.  epistemai  to  know,  and 
archo  to  rule),  an  officer  in  the  Greek  church,  whose 
office  it  is  to  watch  over  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
and  to  examine  all  matters  relating  to  faith. 

EPISTLE,  the  first  lesson  in  the  Communion 
Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  generally  taken  from 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  ;  though  sometimes  it  is  taken 
from  the  Acts,  and  occasionally  from  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  Prophets.  The  Epistles  occiu- 
not  only  in  the  Liturgy  in  its  present  form,  but  also 
in  both  the  First  and  Second  Books  of  King  Edward 
VI.  Dr.  Hook  thinks  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century.  Bishop 
Stillingfleet  says,  that  for  four  hundred  years  till  the 
time  of  Pope  Celestiue,  the  Romish  church  had 
neither  psalms  nor  lessons  from  the  Old  Testament 
read  before  the  Communion,  but  only  Epistle  and 
Gospel.  In  other  churches,  they  had  lessons  out  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New. 

EPISTLER,  an  ecclesiastical  officer  mentioned  in 
the  Canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  the  in- 
junctions of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
read  the  Epistle  in  collegiate  churches.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  dressed  in  a  cope.  The  office  is  now 
ob-solete,  but  it  is  mentioned  in  the  original  con- 
stitution of  Norwich  cathedral,  founded  by  charter 
of  King  Edward  VI. 

EPISTLES.  This  term  is  usually  applied  spe- 
cially to  those  letters  contained  in  the  New  Testa 
ment,  which  were  addi-esscd  by  the  apostles  on  vari- 
ous occasions  to  ditJ'erent  Christian  churches.  They 
amount  in  number  to  twenty-one,  and  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  or  those  which 
were  penned  by  the  Apo.stle  Paul,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Epistles  (which  see),  or  those  which  were  ad- 
dressed not  to  particular  individuals  or  churches,  but 
to  Christians  generally.  Fourteen  of  these  Aposto- 
lic Letters  were  written  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  They  are  arranged  in  the  New  Testament 
not  chronologically,  or  in  the  order  of  time,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  or  importance  of  the  societies  or 
persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The  present 
arrangement  is  that  which  was  followed  in  the  time 
of  Eusebiup,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  also  probably  of  Irena;u8,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.     The  Catholic  Epibtlea 
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are  seven  iu  number,  and  contain  the  letters  of  the 
Apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 

The  Apostolic  Epistles  afford  abundant  confirma- 
tion of  the  truth  and  authority  of  Christianity. 
They  strikingly  establish  the  most  important  facts 
mentioned  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  chief  particulars  of  our  Lord's  life  and  death  are 
referred  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  writers 
were  familiarly  acquainted  witli  them,  as  having 
themselves  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  same ;  nor  do 
they  rest  their  claim  to  be  believed  on  the  mere  or- 
dinary footing  of  human  testimony,  but  tliey  appeal 
to  the  possession  of  miraculous  gifts  witli  which  as 
apostles  they  were  endowed,  and  which  fully  estab- 
lished their  divine  mission.  The  Epistles  are  in 
fact  inspired  commentaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  giving  a  fuller,  more  s\-stematic,  and  clearer 
display  of  evangelical  truth  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any   other    portion   of   the   Sacred  Volume.      See 

BiRLE 

EPISTOL^   CANONIC^.     See    Canonical 

Letters. 

EPISTOL^  COMMENDATORI^.  See  Com- 
mendatory Letters. 

EPISTOL^  DLMISSORLE.  See  Dimissory 
Letters. 

EPISTOLiE  SYNODIC^,  a  name  sometimes 
given  to  Enthronistic  Letters  (which  see),  but 
more  generally  used  to  indicate  the  circular  letters 
by  which  a  primate  summoned  a  synod  of  the  an- 
cient Christian  church. 

EPITHALAMIUM  (Gr.  epi,  upon,  and  thalamos, 
a  marriage),  a  marriage  song.  It  was  customary 
among  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  to  sing  a  song  ac- 
companied by  musical  instruments,  in  praise  of  the 
bridegroom  and  bride.     See  IMarriage. 

EPrrPACHELION  (Gr.  epi,  over,  and  trachelion, 
a  neck-piece),  a  vestment  of  the  Greek  ecclesiastics, 
which,  instead  of  being  put  round  the  neck  like  a 
scarf,  is  joined  at  the  centre,  and  has  an  orifice  left 
at  its  upper  end  tliat  it  may  be  passed  over  the 
head.  It  is  usually  of  rich  brocade,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  and  costly  gems. 

EPOCH.     See  ^ra. 

EPONA,  the  Divine  protectress  of  horses  among 
the  ancient  Greeks.  Images  of  her,  whether  in 
painting  or  sculpture,  were  frequently  found  in 
stables. 

EPONAMOX,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Chili  in  South  America  to  tlie  Devil,  as  being  strong 
and  powerful.     See  Devil-Worship. 

EPOPSIUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  Apollo,  and 
Poseidon  (wliich  see). 

EPOPT^.    See  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

EPULOXES,  a  special  order  of  priests  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  They  were  originally  three  in 
number,  and  were  first  appointed  B.  c.  198  to  pre- 
side at  the  Epulum  Jovis  (which  see),  and  the 
festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  other  gods.  Their 
uuraber  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  and  Ju- 


lius Ceesar  added  three  more;  but  in  a  short  tim« 
the  mmiber  was  again  reduced  to  seven.  The  epv- 
lones  formed  a  college  or  religious  corporation  recog 
nized  by  the  state.  "  They  had  their  name,"  say» 
Rennet  in  his  Roman  Antiquities,  "  from  a  custom 
which  obtained  among  the  Romans  in  time  of  public 
danger,  of  making  a  sumptuous  feast  in  their  temples, 
to  which  they  did  as  it  were  invite  the  deities  them- 
selves ;  for  their  statues  were  brought  on  rich  beds 
with  their  pulvinaria  or  pillows,  and  placed  at  the 
most  honourable  part  of  the  table  as  the  principal 
guests.  Tliese  regalia  they  called  eptdce  or  lectis- 
ternia ;  the  care  of  which  belonged  to  tlie  ejmlones." 

EPULUM  JOVIS  (Lat.  the  feast  of  Jupiter),  one 
of  the  festivals  of  the  ancient  Romans  held  in  hon- 
our of  the  father  of  the  gods.  At  these  heathen 
feasts,  in  commemoration  of  their  deities,  splendid 
couches  were  prepared,  on  which  were  laid  images 
of  the  gods,  and  rich  entertainments  set  before  them. 
On  these  occasions  the  Epulones  presided.  See  pre 
ceding  article. 

EQUIKIA  (Lat.  equus,  a  horse),  two  festivals, 
celebrated  the  one  in  February,  and  the  other  in 
March,  by  the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  Mars, 
the  god  of  war.  Horse  races  were  the  principal 
amusement  on  the.se  occasions,  and  hence  the  name. 

ERA.     See  jEra. 

ERASTIANS,  those  who  adhere  to  the  opinions 
first  publicly  avowed  by  Thomas  Erastus,  a  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Heidelberg  in  Geimany,  in  the  six- 
teentli  century.  A  public  dispute  took  place  in 
a.  d.  1568,  on  certain  theses  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  church  government,  and  the  power  of  pres- 
byteries to  excommunicate  unworthy  persons.  The 
debate  was  conducted  on  tlie  one  side  by  Mr.  George 
"Withers,  who  had  left  England  in  consequence  of 
the  controversy  concerning  church  ceremonies  ;  and 
on  the  otlier  side  by  Erastus,  who,  althougli  at  an 
earlier  period  he  had  held  the  opinion  that  excom- 
munication is  warranted  by  the  Word  of  God,  now 
came  forward  openly  to  defend  tlie  doctrine  that 
the  church  has  no  power  to  exercise  discipline  of 
any  kind,  but  is  entirely  subordinate  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  magistrate.  Erastus,  however,  did 
not  proceed  so  far,  in  his  published  ^Tilings,  as  to 
deny  wholly,  and  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  the  church 
to  excommunicate,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  admit- 
ted that  profane,  scandalous  persons  ought  to  be 
suspended  from  the  sacrament,  and  if  they  still  per- 
sisted in  their  ofl'ences,  they  ought  to  be  excommu- 
nicated. Ht  enumerates,  in  his  writings,  seven  difl'er- 
ent  classes  of  persons,  who  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  members  of  the  visible  church,  and  if  foimd  in 
it  ought  to  be  cast  out.  The  classes  to  which  he 
refers  are  these,  "1.  Idolaters.  2.  Apostates.  3.  Such 
as  do  not  understand  the  true  doctrine ;  that  is,  ig- 
norant persons.  4.  Such  as  do  not  approve  and 
embrace  the  true  doctrine  ;  that  is,  heretics  and  sec- 
taries. 5.  Such  as  desire  to  receive  the  sacrament 
otherwise  than  in  the  right  manner,  and  according  to 
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Christ's  institutioa  6.  Such  as  defend  or  justil'y 
their  wickedness.  7.  Such  as  do  not  confess  and 
acknowledge  tlieir  sins,  and  profess  sorrow  and  re- 
pentance for  tliem,  and  a  hatred  or  detestation  of 
them." 

Others,  however,  went  far  beyond  Erastus  in  their 
views  on  tin's  subject,  confounding  completely  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  denying  the  sy- 
nodical  power  of  censures,  holding  that  both  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  the  corrective  power  of 
censuring  transgressors,  belong  exclusively  to  the 
civil  magistrate.  No  such  sentiments  had  ever  been 
broached  by  the  divines  of  the  Reformation,  not 
even  by  Zuinglius  himself,  and  although  most  of 
them  had  passed  away  from  this  earthly  scene  before 
the  theory  of  Erastus  had  been  set  forth  in  all  its 
grossness,  yet  Beza,  in  advanced  years,  entered  the 
iield  against  Ei-astus  with  a  vigour  »lmost  ecjual  to 
that  of  his  early  years. 

PVom  Germany  the  Erastian  controversy  was 
transfen-ed  to  England,  and  the  important  topics  con- 
nected with  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  Assembly  of  divines  held  at  Westmm- 
•ter  in  a.  d.  1643.  Tlie  chief  defenders  of  Eras- 
tianism  in  the  Assembly,  were  Selden,  AVhitelocke, 
Lightfoot,  and  Coleman  ;  and  the  principal  ground 
an  which  they  rested  their  defence,  was  an  alleged 
analogy  between  the  Mosaic  and  the  Christian  dis- 
pensations. "  They  held,"  says  Dr.  Hetherington, 
in  his  '  History  of  the  AYestniinster  Assembly,' 
"that  the  Christian  system  ought  to  resemble,  or 
rather  to  be  identical  with,  the  system  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  ;  and  they  attempted  to  prove,  that  there 
were  not  two  distinct  and  co-ordinate  courts,  one 
civil  and  the  other  ecclesiastical,  among  the  He- 
brews, but  that  there  was  a  mixed  jurisdiction,  of 
which  the  king  was  tlie  supreme  and  ultimate  head 
and  ruler,  and  that,  consequently,  the  civil  courts 
determined  all  matters,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
and  inflicted  all  punishments,  both  such  as  affected 
person  and  property,  and  such  as  aft'ected  a  man's 
religious  privileges,  properly  termed  church  cen- 
sures. From  this  they  concluded,  that  the  civil 
magistrate,  in  countries  avowedly  Christian,  ought 
to  possess  an  equal,  or  identical  authority,  and  ought 
consequently  to  be  the  supreme  and  ultimate  judge 
in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  inflict- 
ing or  removing  the  penalties  of  church  censure 
equally  with  those  aft'ecting  person  and  property. 
The  arguments  on  which  they  most  relied  were 
drawn  from  rabbinical  lore,  rather  than  from  the 
Bible  itself,  although  they  were  very  willing  to  ob- 
tain the  appearance  of  its  support,  by  ingenious  ver- 
sions, or  perversions  of  peculiar  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture." The  argument  of  Coleman,  in  a  sennon  which 
he  preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
30th  of  July  IG45,  was  thus  plausibly  stated,  "A 
Christian  magistrate,  as  a  Christian  magistrate,  is  a 
governor  in  the  church.  All  magistrates,  it  is  true, 
are  not  Christian* ;  but  that  is  their  fault :  all  should 
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bo  ;  and  when  they  are,  they  are  to  manage  their  oflice 
under  and  for  Christ.  Christ  hath  placed  govern- 
ments in  his  church.  Of  other  govemments  be- 
sides magistracy  I  find  no  institution  ;  of  them  1 
do.  I  find  all  govemment  given  to  Christ,  and  to 
Christ  as  Mediator;  and  Christ,  a-s  head  of  these, 
given  to  the  church.  To  rob  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
of  the  magistrate  and  his  governing  power,  I  cannot 
excuse,  no,  not  from  a  kind  of  .sacrilege,  if  the  ma- 
gistrate be  His." 

The  Erastian  principles  put  forth  by  Coleman 
were  abl}-  refuted  by  Mr.  George  Gillespie,  in  a 
short  pamphlet  appended  to  a  sermon  which  he 
preached  in  August  of  the  same  year  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  To  this  Coleman  replied,  but  Gil- 
lespie, in  a  short  rejoinder,  exposed  his  opponent  in 
a  most  masterly  way.  Various  pamphlets  were  pub- 
lished on  the  disputed  points  in  the  year  1646;  but 
towai-ds  the  close  of  the  year  appeared  Gillespie's 
powerful  treatise,  entitled  'Aaron's  Rod  Blossom- 
ing ;  or  the  Divine  Ordinance  of  Church  Govern 
ment  Vindicated,' which  was  published  almost  simul- 
taneously with  a  very  learned  and  elaborate  work  by 
Samuel  Rutherford,  another  Scotch  divine,  under  the 
title,  '  The  Divine  Right  of  Church  Govemment  and 
Excommunication.'  These  works  against  the  Eras- 
tians,  along  with  another  from  the  pen  of  the  famous 
Apollonius  of  Middleburg,  established  on  a  firm  and 
iiTcfragable  basis  the  gi-and  truth,  so  clearly  and  ex 
plicitly  laid  down  in  the  Westminster  Confession, 
that  "  Christ  hath  appointed  a  government  in  the 
chm-ch,  in  the  hands  of  church  officers,  distinct  from 
the  civil  govemment." 

The  Erastian  theory,  when  followed  out  to  its 
legitimate  issue,  makes  the  church  dependent  for  its 
authority  upon  the  will  of  the  magi.strate.  Both, 
however,  are  Divine  institutions,  but  though  sprung 
ft-om  the  same  source,  tlie  appointment  of  God, 
they  have  a  separate  existence,  an  independent 
will,  and  a  co-ordinate  authority.  They  have,  it  is 
true  some  ends  in  common,  and  they  have  also  some 
common  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends. 
But  there  are  various  essential  points  of  difl'erence 
between  the  church  and  the  civil  government,  which 
render  the  attempts  of  the  Erastians  to  confound  the 
two,  alike  contraiy  to  reason  and  Scripture.  They 
difler  in  their  origin,  civil  government  having  been 
appointed  by  God  as  the  governor  of  the  universe, 
and  the  churcli  having  been  appointed  by  Christ  in 
his  capacity  of  Mediator.  They  ditl'er  in  their  ex- 
tent, civil  government  being  an  ordinance  extending 
to  all  nations,  and  the  church  embracing  those  only 
who  have  been  brought  witliin  range  of  the  Gospel. 
They  difler  in  regard  to  some  of  the  purjioses  which 
they  serve,  civil  govemment  being  fitted  to  attain 
various  secular  ends,  which  the  church,  from  its 
strictly  spiritual  character,  could  never  accomplish  ; 
and  the  church,  on  the  other  hand,  being  adapted  to 
the  fulfilment  of  several  spiritual  ))urposes,  which  the 
civil  government,  from  its  strictly  secular  character 
3   K 
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30uld  never  reacli.  They  difl'er  in  the  weapons 
which  they  respectively  wield,  tlie  civil  government 
having  the  power  of  the  sword,  from  which  the 
church  is  excluded,  wliile  the  church  has  the  power 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  from  which  civil  govern- 
ment is  excluded.  They  differ  finally  in  their  offi- 
cers, the  civil  government  liaving  no  authority  to 
preach  or  administer  the  sacraments,  while  the 
church  lias  no  autliority  to  intrude  into  the  office  of 
the  magistrate. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  church  and  the 
civil  government  not  only  difler  in  various  points 
from  one  another,  but  each  is  in  its  own  proper 
sphere  independent  of  the  other.  They  liave  each 
of  them  a  distinct  and  independent  jurisdiction,  so 
that  neither  does  tlie  state  derive  its  autliority  from 
the  cliurcli,  as  the  Romanist  alleges,  nor  does  the 
church  derive  its  authority  from  the  state,  as  the 
Erastian  alleges.  Both  these  opinions  ai-e  equally 
wide  of  the  truth. 

But  the  question  naturally  arises,  Can  these  two 
societies  thus  distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  each 
other,  form  an  alliance  so  as  to  act  in  harmony  for 
the  national  good  ?  To  many  it  appears  impossible 
that  such  an  alliance  can  be  effected  without  either 
the  one  party  or  the  other  suffering  an  abridgment 
of  its  independence ;  and,  accordingly,  those  who 
entertain  conscientiously  this  opinion  consider  such 
an  alliance  as  inexpedient  and  unlawful.  To  many 
others,  again,  it  appears  quite  possible  that  the 
church  may  form  an  alliance  with  the  state,  which 
will,  nevertheless,  leave  entire  the  just  prerogatives 
of  each,  and  at  the  same  time  promote  the  common 
ends  of  both.  Hence  the  Voluntary  Contko- 
Veksy  (which  see). 

ERATO,  one  of  the  Muses  (which  see),  and  also 
one  of  the  Nereids  (whicli  see). 

ERDAVIRAPH,  an  eminent  impostor  who  arose 
in  Persia  in  the  third  century,  and  was  considered  as 
the  true  and  real  restorer  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi.  Being  ambitious  to  support  the  character 
which  he  bore  of  a  man  of  God,  he  pretended  to  be 
cast  into  a  profound  sleep,  during  which  he  assured 
his  admirers  that  his  soul  was  released  from  her 
eartlily  tabernacle,  in  oi-der  to  take  her  flight  to  hea- 
ven. His  soul  was  seven  entire  days  in  her  passage 
to  realms  of  light  and  bliss  ;  during  which  time  his 
body  was  constantly  attended  by  six  Magi,  and  the 
king  in  person,  all  of  them  jointly  praying  and  fast- 
ing till  his  return. 

EREBUS,  a  sob  of  Chaos,  and  father  of  ^thcr 
and  Hemera',  by  his  sister  Night.  The  term,  which 
signifies  darkness,  is  also  used  to  signify  the  dark 
and  gloomy  space  through  which,  according  to  the 
ancient  heathens,  soids  pass  on  their  way  to  Hades 
(which  see). 

ERECTHEUS,  a  king  of  Athens,  in  whose  hon- 
our after  his  death  a  temple  was  erected  to  Iiis  wor- 
ahip  on  the  Acropolis,  which  was  known  by  the 
iiaji^e  of  the  Erechtheiura,  in  which  were  statues  of 


Poseidon  and  Hephaestus.  Erectheus  is  said  tc 
have  introduced  into  Athens  the  worship  of  Athena 
and  to  have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  PanatJie. 
ncm.  He  was  the  first  who  drove  a  chariot  with 
four  horses,  and,  accordingly,  he  received  a  place 
among  the  constellations  under  the  name  of  Auriga 
or  the  charioteer. 

EREMITES.    See  Anchorets. 

ERGANA,  or  Eegatis  (Gr.  err/on,  a  work),  a 
surname  of  Athena,  as  having  taught  mankind  alJ 
kinds  of  arts. 

ERIDANUS,  a  i-iver-god  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  the  son  of  Occamts  and  Tetltys.  The  first 
who  mentions  him  is  Hesiod,  but  Herodotus  regards 
this  divinity  as  a  mere  poetical  invention. 

ERINNES,  a  surname  of  Hermes. 

ERINNl'ES.     See  Eumenides. 

ERIS  (Gr.  contention),  the  goddess  of  discord 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  was  she  who  threw 
the  apple  of  discord  among  the  gods.  She  was  said 
to  be  the  sister  of  Ares  and  the  daughter  of  Nyx. 

ERJIENSUL,  a  god,  supposed  to  have  been  iden- 
tical with  Mars,  wliich  was  worshipped  by  the  an- 
cient Saxons  in  Westphalia.  This  idol  was  destroyed 
by  Charlemagne  in  A.  d.  799,  and  its  temple  con- 
verted into  a  Christian  church. 

EROS,  the  god  of  love  among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
corresponding  to  tlie  Roman  god  Amor.  Hesiod  is 
the  first  who  mentions  him  in  connection  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  Eros  being  tlie  connecting 
power  of  love  which  introduced  harmony  among  the 
conflicting  elements  of  chaos.  Some  of  the  olde; 
Greek  poets  describe  him  as  the  first  of  the  godo 
who  sprang  from  the  mundane  egg.  There  is  an- 
other Eros,  however,  who  is  spoken  of  by  the  later 
poets  as  a  son  of  Aphrodite,  a  youth  of  handsome 
figure  and  lovely  countenance,  who  rules  both  gods 
and  men.  He  is  often  represented  as  a  winged 
youth,  blindfolded,  can'ying  a  bow  and  quiver  full  oi 
aiTOws,  which  he  discharges  at  the  hearts  of  mortals. 
He  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Thespiie  in  Bojotia, 
where  a  rude  stone  was  his  symbol,  and  a  festival 
was  observed  regularly  in  honour  of  this  god.  See 
next  article. 

EROTIA,  a  festival  celebrated  eveiy  five  years  at 
Thespise  in  Bceotia,  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  god  oi 
love.  Little  is  known  regarding  this  festival,  except 
that  it  was  conducted  with  music  and  wrestling. 

ERYCINA,  a  surname  of  Ajihrodite,  who  was  so 
named  from  Mount  Ei-yx  in  Sicily,  where  a  temple 
was  erected  in  her  honour.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  her  worship  was  introduced 
at  Rom»  under  i  be  name  of  Venus  Erycina,  and  a 
temple  ijttilt  for  her  worship. 

ESCHRAKITES  (Arab,  enlightened),  a  Moham 
medan  sect,  who,  like  the  Platonists  of  old,  give 
themselves  to  contemplation.  They  meditate  chiefly 
upon  God,  and  difl'er  from  other  Mohammedans  in 
believhig  a  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  This 
they  explain  by  tliree  folds  in  a  handkerchief.    They 
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nave  no  great  respect  for  the  Koran,  which,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  proves  their  own  doctrines,  they  con- 
sider as  abrogated.  Being  convinced  that  the  su- 
preme happiness  of  man  consists  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Divine  majesty,  the  gross  notions  of 
Mohammed  concerning  the  pleasures  of  paradise  they 
look  upon  as  mere  idle  fancies,  and  hold  them  in 
contempt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  and 
most  highly  esteemed  of  all  the  Mohammedan  sects, 
and  their  doctrines,  as  well  as  whole  deportment,  ap- 
proach most  nearly  to  those  of  Christians. 

ESPOUSALS.     See  Betrothment. 

ESSENES,  one  of  the  three  ancient  sects  of  the 
Jews.  There  has  been  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  their  origin.  Their  name  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  derived  from  a  Syriac  word  asa,  to 
heal,  and  in  contirmation  of  this  derivation,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  they  are  often  called  Thcrapeutce 
or  healers.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  originated 
in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  about  b.  c.  150,  and 
they  have  even  been  considered  as  identified  with 
the  AssroEANS  (which  see),  while  others  trace  them 
back  to  the  Rechabites.  The  Essenes  were  divided 
into  two  classes : — the  Practical  Essenes,  who  lived 
in  society,  and  were  not  opposed  to  the  married  life ; 
— and  the  Contemplative  Essenes,  who  lived  chiedy 
n  retirement,  and  devoted  themselves  to  meditation. 

On  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  generally  Dr.  Welsh 
remarks  :  "  The  servile  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees 
and  the  cold  reasonings  of  the  Sadducees  being 
equally  distasteful  to  them,  they  had  recourse  to  a 
mystic  devotion  and  an  ascetic  life.  They  fixed 
their  residence  in  the  desolate  tracts  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  they  were  joined  from 
time  to  time  by  men  of  views  similar  to  their  own. 
Though  receiving  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as 
of  Divine  authority — like  most  mystics,  they  were 
ready  to  set  aside  alike  the  autliority  of  written  reve- 
lation and  the  dictates  of  reason,  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  imagination.  They  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life,  and  to 
some  of  the  simpler  mechanical  arts,  the  proceeds  of 
their  industry  being  conveyed  occasionally  to  cities, 
in  several  of  which  they  had  communities  established. 
Medicine  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  their  at- 
tention, which  seems  to  have  been  connected  w^ith 
inquiries  into  the  hidden  powers  of  nature.  In  re- 
gard to  their  moral  and  religious  views,  our  informa- 
tion is  not  wholly  to  be  depended  on,  as  Josephus 
and  Philo  seem  both  to  have  been  animated  with  the 
wish  of  impressing  their  Greek  and  Roman  readers 
with  an  idea  of  romantic  or  philosophic  purity.  There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  they  led 
liarmless  lives,  supporting  themselves  by  manual 
labour,  showing  great  kindness  to  the  members  of 
their  community,  and  seeking  in  their  religious  ex- 
ercises to  realize  something  more  than  a  compliance 
with  outward  forms.  The  mixture  of  freedom  from 
regard  to  ceremonies,  and  a  servile  attachment  to 
hpm,  which  has  always  distinguished  mystics,  and 


which  proceeds  from  their  making  their  own  fane) 
their  guide,  is  to  be  observed  among  the  Essenes. 
Sacrifices  were  offered — but  not  in  the  Jewish  tem- 
ple ;  oaths  were  prohibited — except  that  by  which 
they  were,  after  a  noviciate  of  three  years,  bound  to 
their  order ;  the  Sabbath  rest  was  observed  with  a 
scrupulosity  that  cannot  be  recorded  ;  and  they  not 
only  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  but 
even  with  other  Jews,  and  with  the  inferior  classes 
of  their  own  sect.  Their  numbers  were  compara- 
tively small.  The  peaceful  tenor  of  their  lives  seems 
to  have  preserved  them,  amidst  the  storms  thai 
shook  Judea,  in  the  respect  of  all  [larties.  They  ex- 
erted, however,  little  influence  upon  the  general  char 
acter." 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  circimistance,  thai 
while  our  blessed  Lord  during  bis  public  ministry 
openly  censured  the  other  Jewish  sects,  he  never 
even  once  mentions  the  sect  of  the  Essenes,  nor  does 
their  name  occur  throughout  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  generally  accounted  for  by  the 
supjiosition  that  from  their  preference  of  a  retired 
and  secluded  mode  of  life,  they  never  probably  cann 
in  contact  with  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  as  thi' 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  did.-  Though  not  directl) 
mentioned,  however,  they  are  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to  by  Christ  under  the  term  eunuchs  in  Mat.  xix.  12. 
The  apostle  Paul  also,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  seems  to  refer  to  them.  Thus  Col.  ii.  18,  23 
"  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  volun- 
tary humility  and  worshipping  of  angels,  intruding 
into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vainly 
puffed  up  by  his  fleshly  mind.  Wliich  things  have 
indeed  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will-worship,  and  hu- 
mility, and  neglecting  of  the  body ;  not  in  any  hon- 
our to  the  satisfying  of  the  flesh." 

The  Essenes  beheved  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  existence  of  angels,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  they  seem  scarcely  to 
have  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  All 
that  is  known  either  of  the  opinions  or  practices  of 
the  sect  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  Josephus, 
PhUo,  and  Pliny.  The  two  first-mentioned  authors 
being  themselves  Jews,  give  a  somewhat  highly 
coloured  description  of  the  Essenes.  Josejihus  gives 
us  a  detailed  view  of  their  mode  of  life.  "  They  arc 
the  strictest  people  towards  God  of  aU  men  living : 
they  make  a  conscience  of  not  speaking  one  word  of 
common  business  before  the  sun  rises;  but  they 
have  certain  traditional  forms  of  prayer  for  that  oc- 
casion, imploring  particularly  from  God,  that  the 
sun  might  shine  upon  them.  After  this  act  of  devo 
tion  they  are  all  dismissed  to  their  several  tasks  and 
employments;  and  when  they  have  studied  and 
wrought  hard  till  eleven  at  noon,  they  meet  again 
with  hnen  clothes  thrown  over  them,  and  so  wasb 
themselves  all  over  with  cold  water.  Upon  this 
purification  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  no  mor- 
tal of  any  other  profession  is  allowed  so  much  as  tu 
breathe  upon  them  ;  from  thence  they  enter  into  th< 
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refectory,  or  dining-room,  which  they  account  little 
less  holy  than  the  temple  itself.  When  they  have 
staid  there  awhile  without  a  word  speaking,  the  baker 
brings  up  every  man  his  loaf,  and  the  cook  every 
man  liis  plate  or  mess  of  soup  of  the  same  sort,  and 
sets  it  before  him.  The  priest  then  blesses  the 
meat,  and  not  a  creature  dares  so  much  as  touch  it 
till  the  gi-ace  be  over :  and  so  after  dinner  another 
grace  again  ;  for  they  never  fail  to  give  God  tliauks 
both  before  and  after  meat,  as  the  author  of  the 
blessing.  This  duty  being  over  they  quit  their 
habits,  as  in  some  measure  sacred,  and  so  to  tlieir 
ordinary  work  till  evening.  They  go  next  to  sup- 
per, as  before,  where  they  sit  together,  guests  and 
all,  if  they  have  any,  at  the  same  table.  There  is  no 
manner  of  noise  or  disorder  in  those  houses :  they 
speak  by  turns ;  and  this  way  of  gravity  and  silence 
gives  strangers  a  great  veneration  for  them.  This  is 
the  effect  of  a  constant  course  of  sobriety,  in  their 
moderation  of  eating  and  drinking  only  to  suffice 
nature. 

"  In  the  administration  of  justice  they  are  the 
most  regular  and  exact  people  alive ;  they  determine 
notliing  but  what  is  carried  by  a  hundi-ed  voices  at 
least ;  and  when  the  judgment  is  once  past,  there  is 
no  recaUing  it.  Next  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
God  himself  they  reckon  that  of  their  legislators, 
making  it  death  to  speak  ill  of  them,  or  to  blaspheme 
them.  They  ascribe  great  lionour  to  their  elders, 
and  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and  tliink  it  vei"y 
reasonable  to  obey  tlie  one  and  hearken  to  the  other. 
Wlien  there  are  ten  together  in  council,  no  particu- 
lar person  is  to  speak,  if  the  other  nine  be  against 
it.  They  make  it  a  matter  of  immorality  to  spit  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  company,  or  upon  the  right 
hand.  They  are  the  strictest  observers  of  the  Sab- 
bath of  all  sorts  of  Jews  ;  for  they  do  not  only  make 
ready  the  Sabbath-day's  meal  the  night  before,  to 
avoid  kindling  a  iire  upon  that  day ;  but  they  dare 
not  so  much  as  remove  a  pot  or  a  dish  from  one 
place  to  another." 

Simple,  plain,  and  unostentatious,  both  in  their 
dress  and  manners,  they  are  represented  as  having 
wandered  about  from  place  to  place  without  any 
tixed  residence,  carrying  nothing  with  them  except 
arms  for  their  protection.  They  held  a  kind  of  com- 
munity of  goods,  so  that  what  one  wanted  another 
was  bound  to  supply.  A  canchdate  for  admission  into 
the  society  was  kept  on  trial  for  an  entire  year,  and 
when  his  probation  was  tinished,  he  was  received 
into  the  body,  being  presented  with  a  pick-axe,  a 
girdle,  and  a  white  garment.  But  even  then  he  was 
not  permitted  to  eat  at  the  common  table  till  he  had 
given  evidence  by  a  probation  of  one  year  longer, 
that  he  was  a  fit  person  to  associate  with  the  com- 
munity. Before  being  fidly  united  to  the  Essene 
society,  Josephus  says,  that  "  he  is  iirst  to  bind  him- 
self by  solemn  execrations  and  professions  to  love 
and  worship  God,  to  do  justice  towards  men,  to 
wrong  no  creature  willingly,  no,  nor  to  do  it,  though 


commanded ;  to  declare  liimself  an  enemy  to  all 
wicked  men,  to  join  with  all  the  lovers  of  right  and 
equity,  to  keep  faith  with  all  men,  but  with  princes 
especially,  as  they  are  of  God's  appointment,  and  his 
ministers.  He  is  likewise  to  declare,  that  if  ever  ht- 
comes  to  be  advanced  above  his  companions,  he  will 
ne%er  abuse  that  power  to  the  injury  of  his  subjects, 
nor  distinguish  himself  from  his  inferiors  by  any 
ornament  of  dress  or  apparel ;  but  that  he  will  love 
and  embrace  the  truth,  and  bring  false  speakers  to 
justice.  He  binds  himself  likewise  to  keep  his  hands 
clear  from  theft  and  fraudulent  dealing,  and  his  soul 
as  untainted  with  the  desire  of  unjust  gain ;  that  he 
will  not  conceal  from  his  fellow  professors  any  of  the 
mysteries  of  his  rehgion,  nor  commimicate  any  of 
them  to  the  profane,  though  it  should  be  to  save  his 
life.  And  then  for  the  matter  of  his  doctrine,  that 
he  shall  deliver  nothing  but  what  he  hath  received  ; 
that  he  will  endeavour  to  preserve  the  doctrine  itself 
that  he  professes,  the  books  that  are  written  of  it, 
and  the  names  of  those  from  whom  he  had  it.  These 
protestations  are  made  use  of  as  a  test  for  new 
comers,  and  as  a  security  to  keep  them  fast  to  their 
duty.'' 

This  sect  arose  in  the  coimtry  lying  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  thence  they  spread  over 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  Josephus  says,  there  were 
many  of  them  dwelhng  in  every  town,  and  he  men- 
tions four  dill'erent  orders  of  them,  all  of  which, 
however,  ai-e  resolvable  into  the  two  classes  already 
mentioned.  Practical  and  Contemplative  Essenes ; 
some  characterized  by  the  one  feature,  and  others  by 
the  other,  while  not  a  few  might  prefer  to  adopt  a 
combination  of  both.  It  was  a  curious  pecidiarity 
of  the  sect,  that  they  sent  gifts  to  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, while  they  themselves  declined  to  attend. 
Neander  thus  most  judiciously  accomits  for  this 
practice.  "  If  we  may  trust  the  words  of  Josephus, 
they  did  indeed^send  gifts  to  the  temple,  and  thus 
expressed  their  reverence  for  the  original  estabbsh- 
ment ;  discharging  in  this  manner  the  common  duty 
of  all  Jews,  as  it  was  their  principle  to  fulfil  every 
obligation  that  boimd  them ;  yet  they  did  not  visit 
the  temple  themselves,  perhaps  because  they  looked 
upon  it  as  polluted  by  the  vicious  customs  of  the 
Jews.  They  thought  that  the  holy  rites  could  be 
performed  in  a  worthier  and  more  acceptable  manner 
within  the  precincts  of  their  own  thoroughly  pure 
and  holy  commmiity.  In  Kke  manner,  also,  they 
perfonned  their  sacrificial  offerings,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  which,  within  the  pale  of  then-  own  society, 
they  believed  themselves  best  prepared  by  their  as- 
cetic lustrations.  The  authority  of  Moses  standing 
so  liigh  with  them,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
supposing  they  would  wholly  set  aside  the  sacrificial 
worship  appointed  by  him,  unless  it  were  true,  per- 
haps, that  they  looked  upon  the  original  Mosaic 
religion  as  having  been  corrupted  by  later  additions, 
and  among  these  additions  reckoned  also  the  sacrifi- 
cial worship,  as  we  find  inserted  in  the  Clementines ; 
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^rhich,  however,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  Essenes  at 
least,  admits  not  the  shadow  of  a  proof.  Now  it  is 
singular,  it  must  be  admitted,  liow,  as  Jews,  tliey 
could  entertain  the  opinion,  tliat  they  might  be  al- 
lowed to  ofler  sacrifices  away  from  Jerusalem.  But 
caprice  in  the  treatment  of  whatever  belongs  to  the 
positive  in  religion,  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  such  mystic  sects.  And  it  might 
well  accord  with  the  spirit  of  such  a  sect,  that  in 
proportion  as  they  looked  upon  the  sacrificial  wor- 
ship, instituted  by  Moses,  as  a  holy  service,  they 
should  be  so  much  tlie  less  disposed  to  take  any  part 
in  its  celebration,  amidst  all  the  wickedness  in  the 
desecrated  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  should  main- 
tain that  only  among  the  really  sanctified,  the  mem- 
bers of  their  own  sect,  was  the  truly  spiritual  temple, 
where  sacrifices  could  be  oflered  with  the  proper 
consecration." 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCHES,  those  churches 
which  are  explicitly  recognized  and  supported  by  the 
state.  The  question  has  been  often  agitated,  pai-ticu- 
larly  in  Britain,  within  the  present  century,  whether 
civil  establishments  of  religion  are  lawful,  and  even 
supposing  them  to  be  lawful,  whether  they  are  expe- 
dient. This  formed  with  the  Puritans,  at  least  with 
R  large  party  of  them,  a  fundamental  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  rise  of 
the  Brownists,  or  first  Independents,  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  the  Voluntary  Contro- 
versy (which  see),  as  it  is  called,  which  has  at  dif- 
ferent periods  been  agitated  with  more  or  less  keen- 
ness, both  in  England  and  Scotland,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  established  churches 
may  be  thus  stated :  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that,  in  his  natural  relations,  as  opposed  to  his  civil 
and  political  relations,  man  is  imperatively  bound  to 
promote  the  interests  of  true  religion.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, or  even  as  a  brother,  a  parent,  a  friend  or  a 
neighbour,  he  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  this  paramriunt  duty.  But  when  we  trace  the  man 
into  his  civil  or  conventional  relations  as  a  citizen,  a 
subject,  or  a  magistrate,  he  is  alleged  to  be  altogether 
free  from  this  responsibility,  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  truth.  This  is,  in  plain  language,  to  assert, 
that,  in  all  his  natural  relations,  a  man  is  bound  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  to  act  like  a  Christian ;  but,  in  his 
strictly  civil  duties,  he  not  only  may,  but  must,  be 
an  unbeliever,  and  act,  in  so  far  as  he  does  act,  in 
the  capacity  of  a  citizen,  a  subject,  or  a  magistrate, 
as  a  decided  unbeliever.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  at  the  original  formation  of  the  social  comjxtcl 
— a  phrase  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  with- 
out being  supposed  to  found  civil  government  up- 
on the  social  compact — every  individual  has,  no 
doubt,  surrendered  a  portion  of  his  natural  Ul)erty 
in  exchange  for  what  he  considers  an  equivalent, 
if  not  a  greater  good.  But  it  cannot  be  admit- 
ted, that,  for  the  attainment  of  social  privileges, 
however  great,  any  individual  either  did  or  could 


part  with  one  »f  these  fimdamental  obligations  wliich 
lay  upon  liim  as  a  creature  of  God.  He  was  origi- 
nally and  necessarily  bound,  by  the  primary  laws  of 
his  being,  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  divine  truth  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  ability.  This  is  not  de- 
nied, so  long  as  we  speak  of  man  in  his  natural  re- 
lations, but  the  point  at  which  this  responsibility 
stops  is  affirmed  by  the  opponents  of  civil  es- 
blishments,  to  be  that  at  which,  to  man's  natural 
were  superadded  civil  relations.  Now,  though  in 
all  his  former  situations  the  obligation  in  question 
is  admitted,  the  circumstances  of  man  in  society 
are  viewed,  and  in  many  respects  we  are  far  from 
denjnng  it,  as  essentially  difl'erent.  The  laws  by 
which  society  is  regulated  are  strictly  convention- 
al, and  in  the  very  terras  of  its  formation  are  in- 
cluded the  exchange  of  individual  for  social  privi- 
leges.  No  man,  however,  can  barter  a  moral  obli- 
gation for  any  consideration  whatever.  The  exist 
ence  of  the  obligation  is  admitted  to  extend  over 
all  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  placed  up 
to  that  point  where  the  social  compact  is  formed : 
and,  therefore,  upon  th.e  opponents  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  lies  the  burden  of  proving,  that  the 
circumstances  of  man  in  civil  society  are  such  as 
to  preclude  the  existence  or  operation  of  this  fun- 
damental obligation.  It  seems  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  any  possible,  much  less  of  any  actually  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  which  man  could  be  free 
from  such  an  obligation,  so  long  as  the  relation  ex- 
ists between  the  Creator  and  the  creature.  For  the 
enjoyment  of  the  invaluable  privileges  connected 
with  a  state  of  society,  man,  no  doubt,  readily  parts 
with  not  a  few  of  his  individual  and  natural  rights. 
His  moral  obligations,  however,  must  necessarily  re- 
main entire ;  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  abso- 
lutely impossible,  that,  by  any  mere  conventional 
arrangements,  he  can  be  denuded  of  these  without 
violence  being  done  to  the  primary  laws  of  his  ex- 
istence upon  earth. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said,  that,  in  entering  into 
society,  all  his  original  obligations  are  maintained  in 
full  operation,  only,  there  is  a  general  imderstand- 
ing,  that,  to  the  civil  relations  on  which  he  has  now 
entered,  the  obligations  in  question  do  not  extend. 
Instead,  however,  of  this  allegation  having  been  ever 
admitted  to  any  extent,  there  never  has  existed,  as 
Bishop  Warhurton  has  well  remarked,  a  nation  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  where  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  has  not  occupied  a  prominent  place  among 
her  political  institutions.  The  United  Stales  of 
America  form,  no  doubt,  an  exception  to  this  re- 
mark ;  but  as  the  plan  is  still  in  jjrocess  of  experi- 
ment, it  can  scarcely,  we  should  think,  be  adduced 
as  weakening,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  force 
of  the  argument  drawn  from  all  past  history  and  ex- 
perience. If  the  voluntary  principle  had  been  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  original  structure  and  arrange- 
ments of  civil  society,  it  would  surely  have  assumed 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  common  or  the  statute 
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law  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  or  modem  na- 
tions. Far  from  this  being  the  case,  however, 
religion  has,  witliout  a  single  exception,  uniformly 
received  tlie  sanction  and  authority  of  the  State  ;  and 
it  is  not  till  very  lately,  that  tlie  propriety  of  such 
an  arrangement  has  been  at  all  disputed ;  and,  there- 
tore,  we  are  authorized  in  inferring,  that  the  alleged 
inconsistency  of  the  obligation  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  truth,  with  the  existence  of  civil  society, 
has  never  been  admitted,  in  the  past  history  of  the 
world,  up  to  a  veiy  recent  period.  And  the  state- 
ment itself  is  by  no  means  axiomatic.  Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that,  at  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  social  compact,  it  had  been  demanded  of 
any  individuals,  wliether  subjects  or  rulers,  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  the  obligation  which  lies  upon 
them  to  maintain  and  extend  the  interests  of  truth, 
would  not  this  have  been  an  obvious  infringement 
on  the  liberty  of  conscience  ?  They  are  imperatively 
bound  to  promote  religion,  whatever  may  be  the 
civil  advantages  derived  from  their  ceasing  to  do  so ; 
and  "  whether  they  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man,  judge  ye." 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  variety  of  opinions 
which  exist  among  the  members  of  a  civil  commu- 
nity in  reference  to  the  subject  of  religion,  precludes 
the  possibility  of  any  individual,  in  a  purely  civil 
capacity,  promoting  its  ditfusion,  unless  by  a  direct 
encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  others.  Were 
truth  at  all  dependent  upon  the  erring  judgments 
of  men,  this  objection  would  have  possessed  no 
little  force.  But  the  fact  is,  the  very  admission  of 
the  moral  obligation,  even  though  limited  to  strict- 
ly natural  relations,  involves  an  admission,  that 
religion  is  an  actual  reality,  not  a  matter  of  mere 
opinion.  An  objection  precisely  similar,  is  often 
urged  by  superficial  infidels  against  the  very  truth 
of  Christianity  itself  The  opinions  of  men  difier 
widely,  say  they,  as  to  what  religious  truth  con- 
sists in ;  and  are  we  not  authorized  in  thinking, 
that  let  a  man's  opinions  be  what  they  may,  if  he  is 
only  sincere  and  consistent  in  maintaining  them,  he 
will  find  acceptance  in  the  sight  of  God?  Now,  our 
reply  both  to  the  infidel  and  to  the  opponent  of 
Church  Establishments,  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
Men  may  difier  in  sentiment,  and  it  may  often  be 
difiicult  to  discover  truth  from  error;  but  truth 
nevertheless  does  actually  exist,  and  if  any  man  fails 
to  find  it,  the  responsibility  lies  upon  his  own  head. 
Now,  in  reference  to  a  civil  community,  the  obligation 
to  receive  and  to  propagate  the  truth  lies  upon  each, 
and  conse(iuontly,  upon  all  its  members.  The  volun- 
tary chm-chman  admits  the  obligation  upon  each  indi- 
vidual, but  denies  it  in  reference  to  the  whole  mass  in  a 
social  state,  as  infringing  upon  the  right  of  individual 
opinion.  This  right,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
cede, so  long  as  we  are  speaking  of  moral  obligation. 
Kvery  man  is  bound  to  accept  for  himself,  and  use 
all  possible  means  of  difl'using  throughout  the  com- 
munity the  truth,  and  the  truth  only:  and  it  is  no 


reason,  surely,  which  could  stand  the  test  of  a  judg- 
ment-day, that  we  had  failed  to  discharge  either  of 
these  duties,  because  men  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  truth.  The  law  of  God  is  not  dependent 
for  the  maintenance  of  its  obligations  and  authority 
on  the  fitful  fancies  of  degenerate  man. 

The  conclusion,  then,  of  this  part  of  the  argument 
is,  that  upon  all  the  members  of  a  social  comnmnity, 
both  separately  and  conjointly,  lies  the  obligation  of 
maintaining  an  open  profession  of  the  true  religion, 
whatever  varieties  of  sentiment  may  exist  among 
them.  It  is  no  objection,  be  it  observed,  to  this 
conclusion,  that  where  men  did'er  widely  in  opinion, 
it  cannot  be  carried  into  practical  operation.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  what  is,  but  of  what  ought  to  be  ; 
and  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  men  have  put  them 
selves  in  such  circumstances  that  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly fulfil  the  commands  of  God,  these  commands 
are  by  no  means,  on  that  account,  relaxed,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  still  maintain  their  authority  unaltered 
and  inialterable.  If  the  duty  be  impracticable,  the 
responsibility  lies  upon  those  who  have  rendered  it 
so.  Hence  we  would  argue,  that  if  either  at  the  ori- 
ginal formation,  or  in  the  progress  of  society,  any 
nation  has  either  denied  or  failed  to  fulfil  the  duty 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  religion  as  a  commu- 
nity, they  are  chargeable  in  all  its  extent  with  na- 
tional infidelity. 

The  principle  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment 
is  founded,  it  is  affirmed,  on  those  moral  obligations 
from  which  no  possible  circumstances  can  free  us, 
and  which  form  the  very  foundation  of  our  moral 
constitution.  It  may  wear  the  aspect  of  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  those  who  deny  the  truth  of 
that  system  of  religion  which  is  established ;  but  it 
would  not  only  appear,  but  actually  be  a  serious  de- 
reliction of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, were  the  national  profession  neglected.  The 
matter  then  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  incon- 
venience to  some,  as  Paley  has  tei-med  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  question  of  duty  imperative  upon  all,  on 
the  other;  and  which  of  the  terms  of  the  alternative 
ought  to  be  adopted,  cannot  possibly  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

Passing,  however,  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
Scripture,  we  remark,  that  in  the  course  of  the  patri- 
archal dispensation  the  principles  of  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  were  obviously  acknowledged  and 
acted  on.  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
age,  as  well  perhaps  as  from  the  want  of  union 
among  the  scattered  pastoral  tribes,  the  paternal  and 
the  magistratical  authority  appear  to  have  been  uni- 
formly combined  in  the  same  individual ;  and  with 
these  was  also  combined,  as  is  well  known,  the  sacer- 
dotal office.  So  that  by  one  and  the  same  person 
were  executed  the  functions  of  a  father,  a  king  and 
a  priest ;  and  that  too,  be  it  observed,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  express  appointment  of  God,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  but  arising,  as  far  at  least 
as   can  be  discovered,  from  the  peculiar  state   ol 
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Eociety  at  the  time.  The  liistory  of  Abraham  might 
bii  adduced  in  ilhistration  of  these  remarks.  The 
civil  were  only  beginning  as  it  were  to  emerge  from 
the  natural  relations  of  man  ;  and  yet  no  sucli  incon- 
gruity seems  to  liave  existed  as  to  have  led  to  the  in- 
convenience and  injustice  and  oppression  wliich  are 
alleged  necessarily  to  arise  from  tlie  imion  of  these 
two  separate  elements.  It  must  not  be  alleged  that 
we  are  pleading  for  a  combination  of  the  paternal 
with  the  magistratical  functions;  they  are  essentially 
distinct  from  each  other.  But  the  existence  of  the 
principle  of  a  national  religion,  at  the  period  to  which 
we  now  refer,  is  in  our  view  peculiarly  interesting, 
as  being  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  man  when 
the  social  compact  was  in  the  course  of  being  formed, 
and  the  laws  of  a  civil  polity  were  as  yet  scarcely 
distinct  from  the  original  law  of  nature. 

In  passing  from  the  Patriarchal  to  the  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, an  objection  is  raised  by  the  opponents  of 
Ustablislmients  to  the  validity  of  any  appeal  to  that 
ijuarter.  The  circumstances  and  whole  genius  of  the 
Jewish,  are  alleged  to  have  dillered  so  widely  from 
those  of  the  Cliristian  economy,  as  entirely  to  pre- 
clude any  legitimate  deductions  being  drawn,  even 
analogically,  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Now,  it  is 
no  more  than  justice  to  admit  that  the  Jewish  sj'S- 
'em  was  in  many  respects  peculiar,  and,  indeed,  alto- 
gether singular  in  its  nature,  and  on  those  peculiai-i- 
ties  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  to  found  any 
general  conclusions  whatever.  But  we  are  far  from 
consenting  on  that  account  to  keep  out  of  view  the 
Mosaic  economy,  as  bearing  strictly  and  immediately 
on  the  point  before  us.  It  was  a  system,  we  readily 
allow,  containing  many  peculiarities  which  were  only 
intended  to  serve  a  special  and  temporary  purpose, 
but  neither  of  the  Jewish,  nor  of  any  dispensation, 
whether  api}ointed  or  sanctioned  of  God,  can  it  be 
affimied  that  it  embraces  no  general  fundamental 
principles  which  are  independent  of  all  mere  circum- 
stantial details.  It  detracts  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  the  argument  for  establishments  draxvn  from  the 
Jewish  system,  that  in  itself  that  system  was  typical, 
and  connected  with  a  pure  theocracy.  In  so  far  as  it 
was  so,  no  general  reasoning  can  be  founded  upon  it ; 
but  the  opponents  of  Established  churches  forget,  that 
whether  viewed  as  a  civil  polity,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical 
community,  or  as  both  simultaneously,  there  he  at 
the  very  basis  of  its  structure  as  a  society,  principles 
which  are  equally  applicable  in  every  age  and  in 
every  country.  These  are,  of  coiu-se,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  moral  obligation  which  belong 
to  man  both  in  his  individual  and  social  capacity. 
And  does  not  the  very  fact  that  the  Jewish  goveru- 
meut  existed  under  the  form  of  a  theocracy,  render 
U  the  more  certain  that  it  would  be  based  on  the 
eternal  and  innnutable  principles  of  rectitude  and 
truth?  In  these  circumstances,  no  valid  objections 
can  be  raised,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a  theocracy, 
to  an  argument  fomided  on  these  principles,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  government  of  the  Jews.     And  with 


equal  truth  may  it  be  asserted  that  the  typical  na- 
ture of  the  Slosaic  dispensation  is  far  from  preclud- 
ing any  appeal  to  it  on  geiieral  principles,  inasmuch 
as  types,  whether  refeiring  to  persons  or  things,  in- 
volve in  their  very  meaning  and  design  niiiny  mor;U 
and  spiritual  principles  which  are  more  clearly  mi 
folded  in  the  antitype.  Wliatever  is  matter  of  manJ 
obligation,  is,  in  its  nature  and  design,  mider  what- 
ever form  it  may  be  represented  to  us,  matter  ol 
universal  uiterest  and  universal  apphcation.  It  is 
not  to  be  imagined,  surely,  for  a  moment,  that  a 
principle  thus  clearly  developed  both  in  the  patri- 
archal and  Mosaic  dispensations,  would  be  unknown 
in  the  Christian. 

The  importance  of  the  principle  of  Establishments, 
and  the  foundation  on  wliich  it  rests,  render  it  very 
improbable,  a  priori,  that  the  New  Testament  would 
contain  the  slightest  hints  of  its  abrogation  ;  and  the 
result  of  a  candid  examination  of  the  whole  Christian 
dispensation  is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  might 
have  been  anticipated.  Some  passages  have  no 
doubt  been  adduced  which  at  tirst  sight  may  seem 
opposed  to  all  interj)osition  of  the  civil  power  in  be- 
half of  the  church ;  these  however  aie  brought  for- 
ward in  an  isolated  form,  dttached  entu-ely  from  the 
context  with  wliich  they  are  connected,  and  by  which 
their  meaning  is  necessarily  modified.  It  is  by  the 
neglect  of  this  simple  and  obvious  rule  of  Scripture 
interpretation  that  heresies  of  every  kind  in  theologj' 
are  propped  up  by  separate  sentences  from  the  Sa 
cred  Writings,  which,  if  read  along  with  the  preced- 
ing or  succeeding  context,  would  be  found  to  bear  no 
such  meaning  as  that  which  is  attached  to  them 
Independently  altogether  of  the  principle  we  ai-e  now 
considering  being  founded  on  moral  obligation,  the 
evident  sanction  which  it  is  admitted  to  have  received 
from  God  under  the  ancient  economy,  called  for  an 
explicit  declaration  that  such  was  the  Divine  will  ere 
its  abolition  coidd  have  been  accomphshed. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  opposition  to  the 
argument  for  establishments  drawn  from  Scripture, 
that  the  New  Testament  is  silent  on  the  subject,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  a  direct  precept  is  concerned.  Now 
we  must  decidedly  demur  to  the  principle  on  which 
this  objection  is  founded — that  nothing  is  obligatory 
on  us  save  what  is  expressly  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture. Innumerable  general  principles  pervade  the 
sacred  volume,  the  application  of  wliich,  in  particular 
instances,  is  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion 
and  an  enlightened  judgment.  The  principle  in 
question  is  one  of  this  nature.  It  is  capable  of  a]i- 
plication  under  a  gi"eat  variety  of  modilications,  eiich 
one  of  which  would  require  to  have  been  specified 
in  any  law  which  had  been  laid  down  in  Scripture 
This,  however,  was  quite  unnecessary  in  the  pcculi;ir 
circumstances  of  the  ciise.  The  principle  itself  had 
its  origin  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man;  and 
while  examples  of  its  practical  operation  wcie  ex- 
hibited in  the  Patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispeuKH- 
tions,   we  caimo*;  jillow  that  any  distinct  pre(ti,t 
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was  to  be  expected  in  the  New  Testament  churcli. 
The  Gospel  economy  was  strictly  universal  in  its 
design,  and  no  law  is  recorded  which  was  liable 
to  be  modified  in  the  mode  of  its  appUcation  by 
peculiar,  perhaps  local  circumstances.  But  though 
no  precept  was  recorded  expressly  on  tlie  subject, 
might  not  an  exemplification  of  it  have  been  given 
in  the  early  Christian  ciuirch  such  as  had  been 
already  given  in  the  Jewish  cluu'ch  ?  To  this  we 
can  only  reply,  that  to  have  done  so  would  have 
been  to  have  changed  the  whole  course  of  ordinary 
events  at  the  time,  or  in  other  words,  would  have 
amounted  to  a  miracle,  and  we  know  that  the  usual 
mode  of  acting  on  the  part  of  Deity  has  been  to 
allow  the  responsibilities  of  man  to  influence  his  con- 
duct with  as  little  miraculous  interposition  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  not  om-s  to  dictate  to  the  All-wise  at 
what  time  a  miracle  might  be  expected.  We  must 
'udge  of  what  God  ought  to  liave  done  by  what  he 
actually  does.  "  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do  right?" 

One  gi'and  objection  which  is  m-ged  against  the 
principle  of  Establishments  is  its  alleged  inconsis- 
tency with  the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  Christian- 
ity. It  is  surely  a  priori  very  improbable  that  what 
is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  be  a  fundamental 
law  of  moral  obligation,  and  wliat  has  been  expressly 
sanctioned  by  Divine  authority  from  the  fall  of  man 
down  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  should  be  after  all 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
This  is  of  itself,  we  affirm,  a  presumptive  argument 
so  strong  as  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against  any 
attempts  which  may  be  made  to  thrust  forward 
isolated  passages.  There  is  no  doctrine,  however 
absurd  and  heretical,  which  has  not  found  support 
in  this  mode  of  interpretation.  The  utmost  cau- 
tion however  is  necessary,  the  text  adduced  must 
be  studied  in  connexion  with  its  context,  the  scope 
and  design  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be  carefully 
kept  in  view,  and  no  clause  must  be  regarded  as  a 
general  statement,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obviously 
modified  by  particular  circumstajices,  whether  of 
time  or  place,  at  or  in  which  it  was  written.  In  o])- 
position,  however,  to  these  plam  aiul  acknowledged 
rules  of  Scrijjture  interpretation,  the  adversaries  of 
church  Establishments  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
referring  us  to  the  well-known  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  "  My  hhujdom  is  7iot  of  this  icorld."  The  reply 
of  Dr.  Inglis  is  so  excellent  that  we  make  no  apo- 
logy for  quoting  it. 

"  In  the  court  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Judea,  Jesus  was  accused  of  having  forbidden  his 
countrymen  to  give  tribute  to  Cse.sar,  saying  that  he 
himself  was  Christ  a  king.  Pilate  in  consequence 
asked  him,  'Art  thou  the  king  of  the  Jews?'  And 
Jesus  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added,  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  icorld.^  Who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  the  single  object  of  this  declaration  was 
to  disavow  all  pretension  to  such  temporal  authority 
as  could  absolve  the  Jews  either  from  their  obli- 


gation of  paying  tribute  to  Caesar,  or  from  their 
allegiance  m  any  respect  to  him  as  their  earthly 
sovereign?  The  religion  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ab- 
solving subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  the  poten- 
tates of  this  world,  was  to  lay  them  under  a  new 
obligation  to  such  allegiance,  as  they  desired  to 
maintain  a  good  conscience  towards  Christ  liimself  as 
their  spiritual  king.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
tliat  the  charge  brought  against  him  should  not  be 
repelled  in  the  way  which  we  have  seen  ;  nor  can  it 
be  regarded  as  reasonable,  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  to  attach  any  other  meaning  to  his  words 
than  what  has  been  ah'eady  stated  as  applicable  to 
the  charge  in  question." 

And  taking  the  statement  in  its  absolute  sense, 
who  that  is  at  aU  acquainted  with  Christian  truth, 
doubts  it  for  a  moment  ?  The  church  of  Christ  is  a 
body  separate  and  distinct  fi-om  the  world,  having 
independent  laws  ajid  office-bearers  of  its  own.  No 
man  save  an  Erastian  would  so  confound  the  Chm'ch 
with  the  State  as  to  allege  that  the  magistrate  liad 
any,  even  the  slightest  authority  in  regulating  the 
internal  aflairs  of  the  church.  These  must  be  left 
entirely  to  her  ovm  office-bearers,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Great  Head.  Though  we  thus  deny  the 
power  of  the  civil  ruler,  in  sacris,  we  nevertheless 
concede  to  him  a  most  interesting  and  extensive 
sphere  of  exertion  when  we  assert  liis  right  to  govern 
and  legislate  in  regard  to  the  cluu-ch,  or  in  other 
words,  circa  sacra.  This  is  his  legitimate  province 
in  faitlifuUy  discharging  the  duties  of  which,  he  will 
most  eflectuaUy  fulfil  the  great  end  of  his  office  as 
an  "  ordinance  of  God;"  and  in  the  neglect  of  whicli. 
he  is  deeply  culpable,  inasmuch  as  independently 
altogether  of  his  moral  obligation  he  is  failing  to  em- 
ploy one  of  the  most  efl'ectual  means  of  becoming  a 
"  minister  of  good"  to  the  people  over  whom  he  rules. 
The  punishment  of  the  criminal  is  not  more  neces- 
sary than  the  prevention  of  crime,  which  can  only  be 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  infusion  of  Chris- 
tian principle  into  the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  rightly 
constituted  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  In  the  per- 
foiTnauce  of  this  part  of  the  magistrate's  official  duty, 
as  in  every  other,  there  is  no  doubt  included  the  idea 
of  compulsion,  which  residts  from  the  nature  of  civil 
goveniment  in  all  cases.  And  here  it  may  be  of  im- 
portance to  attend  to  the  real  nature  of  this  compul 
sion.  It  is  not  ecclesiastical,  it  is  strictly  civil ;  it  is 
not  an  interference  with  any  ai-rangements  in  the 
church,  it  is  an  mterference  with  the  people  concei-n- 
ing  the  church ;  it  is  not  resorted  to  with  the  view 
of  coercing  the  consciences  of  any  indi\iduiUs  of 
whatever  opinions,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  others,  it 
is  a  compulsion  used  towards  every  individual  in- 
discriminately for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  com- 
mmiity. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  advert  to  the  objection 
which  is  sometimes  urged  by  the  adversaries  of 
Church  Establishments,  that  it  is  altogether  ultra 
vires  ou  the  part  of  the  magistrate  to  decide  in  mat- 
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ters  of  religion,  and  tlie  very  existence  of  an  estab- 
blishment  supposes  his  having  done  so.  Wliatever 
may  be  the  opinions  of  men,  tnitli  nevertlieless 
exists,  and  it  has  moreover  been  revealed,  and  there- 
fore every  man  is  responsible  for  the  reception  that 
he  gives  it.  If  the  magistrate  supports  the  true  re- 
ligion, he  supports  those  opinions  which  both  he  and 
nis  subjects  were  bound  to  maintain ;  but  if  he  sup- 
ports error,  the  responsibility  lies  either  with  liimsclf 
or  with  those  who  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  system  which  is  unscriptiu:al.  Be  it  observed, 
however,  that  the  criminality  does  not  primarily 
attach  to  the  establisliment,  but  to  the  adoption  of 
error;  and  though  his  beUef  in  the  first  instance  of 
heretical  doctrines  has  undoubtedly  led  to  the  hein- 
ous crime  of  establishing  a  false  religion,  it  is  not  the 
principle  of  establishments  which  has  led  to  the  sin, 
but  the  adoption  of  false  views,  either  by  the  ruler 
personally,  or  by  the  people  by  whose  influence  and 
advice  he  has  been  guided.  But  is  not,  it  has  been 
said,  the  po-sibihty  of  erring  in  this  point  a  clear 
proof  that  such  a  duty  was  not  designed  to  belong  to 
him  ?  No ;  otherwise  what  wonld  become  of  all  the 
other  duties  whicli.  as  a  civil  ruler,  he  is  bound  to 
discharge?  He  is  equally  liable  to  err  in  all  civil 
duties  as  in  this,  and  yet  who  would  argue  that  from 
that  very  circumstance  it  was  never  designed  by  the 
Almighty  that  he  should  discharge  them  ?  Has  man, 
by  rendering  liimself  incapable  of  obeying  the  Divine 
eommandments,  brought  about  the  abrogation  of  the 
moral  law?  Surely  not,  and  yet  to  this  conclusion 
ive  must  come,  if  we  admit  the  pruiciple  on  which 
•he  objection  proceeds. 

There  is  no  objection  which  is  more  frequently 
urged  agamst  the  establishment  of  any  particular 
system  of  religion,  and  none  which  has  apparently 
a  stronger  effect  upon  the  minds  of  multitudes,  than 
the  alleged  injustice  of  such  a  principle.  Looking 
at  the  matter  abstractly,  we  do  not  conceive  that 
there  is,  at  all  events,  any  intentional  partiality  or 
injustice  in  a  govennneut  so  acting.  They  do  not 
establish  a  sj-stem  as  professed  by  one  part  of  the 
community,  to  the  avowed  exclusion  of  a  system 
professed  by  another  part  of  the  same  community. 
The  question  is  viewed  as  a  great  national  benefit 
which  will  redound  to  all  from  this  particular  act 
of  legislation ;  and  could  it  be  shown,  that  there  is 
any  one  class  of  the  community  who,  instead  of 
deriving  the  slightest  advantage  from  this  proposed 
act,  are  subjected  thereby  to  unmingled  hardsliip 
and  oppression,  their  complaint  would  deserve  to 
be  listened  to  with  respect,  and  every  endeavour 
made  to  remedy  this  defect.  But  is  there  a  single 
enlightened  Dissenter  in  this  or  any  other  coun- 
try, who  can  make  such  an  allegation  in  regard  to 
an  Established  Church?  Are  there  no  advantages 
which  accrue  from  it  to  every  individual  in  the  coun- 
try? Waving  altogether  the  religious  view  of  the 
question,  is  the  protection  of  property,  and  the  in- 
creased security  of  personal  safety,  by  the  diffusion 


of  right  moral  principle,  no  advantage?  Is  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  general,  and  the  consequent 
diminution  of  expenditure  for  the  erection  and  repair 
of  jails  and  penitentiaries,  and  houses  of  correction, 
no  advantage  ?  Is  the  dillusion  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, and  kindness  of  heart,  no  advantage  ?  Is  an 
elevated  standard  of  physical  comfort  and  happiness 
among  the  peasantry  of  the  land,  no  advantage  ? 

The  civil  benefits  arising  from  Ecclesiastical  Es- 
tablishments are  thus  forcibly  and  perspicuously  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Inglis.  "  Xow,  we  have  already  seen, 
that  an  Established  Chm-ch  is  of  high  importance 
for  an  adequate  support  of  these  ministrations,  by 
which  the  cause  of  godliness  or  true  religion  is  most 
effectually  maintained  ;  and  how,  then,  shall  we  ques- 
tion their  utility  for  promoting  the  interests  of  civil 
society  ?  Has  religion  no  tendency  to  make  us  good 
and  useful  members  of  society  ?  Its  salutary  influ- 
ence in  this  department  will  scarcely  be  denied ;  it 
is  so  obvious,  as  of  itself  to  account  abundantly  for 
civil  governments  having,  from  the  beginning,  inter- 
posed in  behalf  of  religion.  Religious  principle  is  at 
once  the  cheapest  and  the  most  effectual  instrument 
that  can  be  employed  foraccompUshing  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  government.  It  goes  fai-  to  restrain  men 
from  the  commission  of  those  crimes  for  which  the 
magistrate  must  otherwise  visit  the  defaulter  with 
punishment.  By  its  influence  in  reforming  the  cor- 
rupt heart,  '  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,'  tliis 
pm-pose  is  more  efl'ectually  served  than  it  can  ever 
be  by  human  laws.  The  laws  of  men  take  cogni- 
zance only  of  the  outward  conduct,  and  only  of  those 
parts  of  the  conduct  in  respect  of  which  crime  may 
be  ascertained  by  evidence.  But  religion,  by  its 
dominion  over  the  heart,  strikes  at  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  and  by  means  of  the  controlling  power  of  con- 
science, prevents  the  commission  of  many  crimes,  to 
which  no  human  laws  could  ever  reach.  Besides, 
punishment  is  almost  the  only  sanction  by  wliich 
human  laws  are  enforced ;  but,  when  religion  would 
deter  us  from  what  is  criminal,  and  engage  us  to 
what  is  praiseworthy,  in  our  capacity  as  members  of 
society,  it  does  not  resort  to  threatenuig  alone,  it 
holds  out  to  us  a  great  reward ;  it  imparts  to  us  a 
promise  both  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come. 

"It  is  impossible  that  enlightened  governments 
can  be  insensible  of  the  aid  which,  in  these  views, 
they  derive  from  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  so 
far  as  such  establishments  tend  to  promote  true  reli- 
gion. But  an  Established  Church  goes  farther;  it 
tends  to  consecrate  the  state  itself  and  the  rulers  o( 
the  state.  When  men  in  authority  are  uuited  to 
those  over  whom  they  rule  by  a  profession  of  the 
same  faith,  and  by  the  same  exercises  of  religious 
worship,  it  has  a  tendency  to  miite  their  hearts  in 
one  bond  of  mutual  confidence  and  mutual  love. 
Even  the  most  exalted  of  those  who  are  invested 
with  authority  learn  to  regard  the  meanest  of  their 
subjects  as  their  brethren  in  Christ  and  their  eq>ukl:i 
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in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  rule,  the  most  satisfying 
pledge  is  appended  for  their  ruling  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord." 

But  while  the  advocates  of  Established  churches 
follow   such  a  line   of  argument   as   we  have  now 
sketched,  those  who  are  opposed  to  all  civil  estab- 
lishments of  religion  adopt  an  entirely  different  train 
of  reasoning.     In  so  far  as  the  argument  from  natural 
religion  is  concerned,  its  force  is  freely  admitted,  in 
so  far  as  the  obUgation  of  the  magistrate  to  promote 
rehgion  in  a  country  is  concerned ;  but  they  con- 
tend tliat  this  obligation  is  strictly  personal,  and  in 
no   respect  connected   with    his   official    character. 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  patriarchs  sustain- 
ing  civil    as   well   as   reUgious   offices,  appears   to 
them   utterly  inconclusive,  since,  even   though  ad- 
mitted, it  fails  to  prove  that  religion  was  incorpor- 
ated with  the  civil  government.     The  case  of  the 
Jews  is   also  completely  inapplicable  in  their  view, 
the  political  constitution  of  tliat  people  being  not  an 
alliance  of  religion  with  the  state,  but  a  theocracy, 
which,  from  its  very  natm-e,  implies  far  more  than 
the  friends  of  establishments  contend  for,  even  a  com- 
plete amalgamation  and  identification  of  religion  with 
tlie   state.     The  Jewish  polity  was  not  a  friendly 
mion  of  religion  with  the  state,  it  was  essentially  a 
chgio -political  system.    The  head  of  the  Jewish  state 
was  the  head  of  the  Jewish  chm-ch,  even  Jehovah, 
the  God  of  Israel.     To  argue,  therefore,  from  such 
a  peculip.r   system,    which  besides  was  typical   in 
its    nature,   in    favour   of  religious    establishments 
under  the  Christian  system,  would  necessarily  lead 
to  conclusions  from  which  Zuinglius  would  have  re- 
volted, and  even  Erastus  himself  would  have  shrunk. 
The  Church  of  Christ,  argue  the  opponents  of  Estab- 
lished cluu-ches,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  spiritual,  and 
ought  not,  yea,  in  fact,  cannot  be  incorporated  witli 
the  state,  without  sustaining  material  injuiy.     Such 
a  union  must  necessarily  be  exposed  to  two  serious 
dangers,  either  from  the  prevalence  of  the  Popish 
principle  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Erastian  principle 
on  the  other.     In  the  one  case  the  state  is  overborne 
by  the  church,  and  in  the  other  case  the  church  is 
overborne  by  the  state.     In  vain  do  the  friends  of 
Establishments  allege,  that  there  is  a  medium  course 
which  may  possibly  be  adopted,  in  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  both  the  church  and  the  state  may  be  fully 
preserved.     Tlie  instant  reply  of  the  objector  is,  that 
such  a  middle  course,  if  it  really  exists,  has  never  yet 
been  practically  followed.     All  history  attests  tliat 
established  churches  have  either  been  popish,  and 
the  civil  government  have  groaned  under  the  into- 
lerable burden  of  priestly  tyranny,  or  they  have  been 
Erastian,  and  the  church  has  been  overpowered  by 
civil  despotism,  or  she  has  revolted  and  thrown  off 
the  yoke.    To  be  at  all  effective,  spiritual  govem- 
ment  nmst  be  independent,  and  in  its  own  sphere 
civil  government  must  be  independent  also.     But  in 
an  established  church  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 


tween the  civil  and  the  spiritual  is  often  so  narrow 
and  almost  impalpable,  that  the  danger  at  every  mo- 
ment of  a  collision  between  the  two  is  imminent  iii 
the  extreme.  And  the  obvious  misfortmie  of  such 
an  alliance  is,  that  if  a  collision  does  take  place,  both 
parties  assert  with  equal  justice  their  right  to  adju- 
dicate as  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, and  whether  as  well  as  how  far  their  indepen- 
dence has  been  trenched  upon.  In  such  circumstances 
no  third  party  can  interfere,  and  an  adjustment  is 
impossible.  Nothing  remains  but  that  the  allianca 
be  severed,  an  alliance,  surely,  wliich  it  were  better 
had  never  been  formed. 

But  the  opponents  of  established  churches  feel 
that  their  cause  rests  not  upon  theoretical  argument 
alone,  but  upon  practical  experience.  They  point 
back  to  the  earliest  and  purest  ages  of  Christianity, 
when  the  church  was  not  only  unsupported,  but  ac- 
tually opposed  by  the  state.  If  for  three  centuries 
the  church  was  a  stranger  to  temporal  authority,  and 
yet  maintained  her  gi'ouud  in  the  face  of  oppression, 
and  prolonged  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
government ;  if,  in  such  circumstances,  she  struck 
her  roots  deep  in  the  earth,  shot  upward  a  goodly 
tree,  flourished  and  spread  her  branches  far  and  wide, 
have  we  not  in  this  a  powerful  argument,  that  the 
cliurch  needs  not,  and  can  safely  dispense  with,  the 
countenance  of  the  civil  powers  ?  She  has  in  herself 
a  Divine  energy  and  power  which  bears  her  onward 
in  her  course,  independently  altogether  of  the  favour 
and  support  of  the  state. 

That  the  most  signal  benefits  accrue  to  a  country 
from  the  existence  of  an  established  church,  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  opponents  of  civil  establishments  of 
religion ;  but  they  argue  that  equal,  if  not  gi'eater, 
benefits  would  arise  from  the  same  church  in  a 
disestablished  condition.  The  church  may  be  a 
blessing  in  spite  of  her  alliance  with  the  state, 
but  may  it  not  be  questioned  whether  she  would  not 
be  a  greater  blessing  were  she  unfettered  by  ny 
such  alliance  ?  The  chm-ch  operates  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  consciences  of  men,  and  what  addi- 
tional strength  can  her  appeals  receive  from  the 
sanctions  of  mere  human  authority  ?  None  what- 
ever, nay,  the  very  fact  that  she  is  backed  by  the  state 
is  apt  to  convey  an  impression  that  she  believes 
the  Divine  authority  with  which  she  is  armed,  to  be 
weak  and  uisufficient  of  itself.  And  in  the  present 
divided  condition  of  the  rehgious  world,  what  in- 
conveniences must  arise  from  the  state  giving  exclu- 
sive countenance  to  one  section  only  of  the  Christiau 
church !  Wliat  jealousies,  heartburnings,  and  con 
tentions  arise  in  consequence  ! 

But,  finally,  the  enemies  of  establishments  go  a 
step  farther,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to 
establish  any  particidar  form  of  religion,  and  thus  to 
burden  the  consciences  of  all  his  subjects  with  the 
support  of  that  form  to  which  many  of  them  may  be 
conscientiously  opposed.  This,  even  with  the  besi 
intentions  on  his  part,  is  ai  all  events  doing  evil  tha* 
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good  may  come.  It  is  making  use  of  his  position  as 
a  raagisti.ite  to  oppress  the  consciences  of  good  men 
simply  to  maintain  a  cliurch  whicli  he  conscientiously 
approve.",  and  wliich  many  of  his  subjects  just  as 
iionscientiously  disapprove. 

Such  are  the  principal  arguments  for  and  against 
Reli;?ious  Establishments. 

E.STHER  (Fast  of),  a  Jewish  fast  kept  on  the 
hirteenth  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  memory  of 
Esther  fasting  tliree  days  and  nights  before  present- 
ing herself  to  supplicate  the  king  in  behalf  of  the 
lews,  who  had  been  marked  out  for  destruction  by 
Haman.  When  the  thirteenth  day  of  Adar  happens 
on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  this  fast  is  kept  on  the  Thurs- 
day before  ;  as  the  day  after  being  the  Feast  of 
Purim,  and  the  day  before  being  Friday,  they  could 
not  finish  the  Fast,  on  accoimt  of  the  Sabbath  be- 
ginning before  dark,  and  their  being  obliged  to  fast 
till  night. 

ETERXAL,  an  essential  attribute  of  the  Divine 
Being.  None  but  God  is  strictly  and  properly  eter- 
nal or  everlasting.  The  immortality  of  other  beings 
is  entirely  derivative,  and  subsists  by  Him  who  only, 
in  respect  of  his  essence,  "  hath  immortality."  See 
God. 

ETERXALES,  a  Christian  sect  which  arose,  as  is 
jupposed,  about  A.  D.  2G0,  deriving  their  name  from 
their  belief  in  the  eternity  of  the  world.  They 
maintained  tliat  this  world,  even  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  will  continue  in  its  present  state 
Jritbout  any  change. 

ETERXITY,  deified  by  the  ancients,  and  repre- 
sented as  a  goddess  on  various  medals.  In  a  medal 
of  Titus  she  is  represented  as  a  woman  holding  in 
her  liands  the  sun  and  moon.  A  circle  or  ring  was  an 
emblem  of  eternity  among  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
and  Hindus.  Sometimes  the  phoenix,  from  tlie  fabu- 
lous power  which  it  was  supposed  to  possess,  of  rising 
from  its  ashes  and  thus  becoming  immortal,  was  also 
used  to  indicate  eternal  duration.  The  Sclavonians 
and  the  Arabians  denoted  eternity  by  a  white  colour, 
and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  appears,  i.  14,  with  white  hair, 
symbolical  of  his  eternal  existence. 

ETERXITY  OF  THE  WORLD.  It  was  a  doc- 
tnne  taught  by  Aristotle,  and  some  of  the  other 
philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  world,  or 
at  least  the  matter  of  which  it  is  composed,  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity.  Even  those  of  them  who 
admitted  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  believed 
in  matter  as  co-existent  with  him,  and  viewed  the 
Divinity  not  as  tlie  Creator,  but  as  simply  the  ar- 
ranger of  atoms  which  had  a  previous  existence.  It 
was  regarded  as  an  axiom,  indeed,  by  many  of  the 
Greek  sects,  that  nothing  springs  from  nothing,  and 
hence  they  considered  it  as  mdispcnsab'e  to  the  act 
of  creating  power  that  there  should  be  a  previously 
existing  matter.  Matter  and  soul,  however,  were  not 
only  reckoned  uncreated,  but  indestructible ;  their 
eiistence  was  imagined  to  be  eternal  in  every  sense 


of  the  word,  without  end  as  well  as  without  begin- 
ning. Modern  infidelity,  represented  by  Mirabaud 
and  Hume,  has  attempted  to  build  an  argument  in 
favour  of  AOieism,  or  the  non-existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  on  the  eternity  not  of  the  matter  or  substance 
or  the  world,  but  of  the  world  in  its  existing  arrange- 
ments. "  For  aught  we  can  know  a  priori,'"  says 
Hume, "  matter  maj-  contain  the  source  or  spring  of  or- 
der originally  within  itself,  as  well  as  mind  does ;  and 
there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  the 
several  elements  from  an  internal  unknown  cause 
may  fall  into  the  most  exquisite  arrangement,  than  to 
conceive  that  their  ideas  in  the  great  universal  mind, 
from  a  like  internal  unknown  cause,  fall  into  that  ar 
rangement.  Tlie  equal  possibility  of  both  these  sup- 
positions is  allowed."  To  this  atheistical  argument 
thus  put  in  a  plausible  form.  Dr.  Chalmers  makes 
the  following  satisfactory  reply  in  his  '  Xatm-al  Theo- 
logy :'  "In  the  material  economy  we  have  the  ves- 
tiges before  our  eyes  of  its  having  had  an  origin,  oi 
in  other  words  of  its  being  a  consequent — and  we 
have  fui-thermore  the  experience  that  in  every  in- 
stance which  comes  under  full  observation  of  a  simi- 
lar consequent,  that  is  of  a  consequent  which  in- 
volved as  the  mundane  order  of  things  does  so  amply, 
the  adaptation  of  parts  to  an  end,  the  antecedent  was 
a  purposing  mind  which  desired  the  end,  and  devised 
the  means  for  its  accomplishment.  We  might  not 
have  been  called  upon  to  make  even  a  single  ascent 
in  the  path  of  causation,  had  the  world  stood  forth 
to  view  in  the  character  or  aspect  of  immutabiUty. 
But  instead  of  this,  both  history  and  observation  tell 
of  a  definite  commencement  to  the  present  order — or, 
in  other  words,  they  oblige  us  to  regard  this  order  as 
the  posterior  term  of  a  sequence ;  and  we,  in  rea- 
soning on  the  prior  term,  just  follow  the  lights  ol 
experience  when  we  move  upward  from  the  world  to 
an  intelligent  mind  that  ordained  it.  It  is  this  which 
carries  us  backward  one  step  from  the  world  to  God 
— and  the  reason  why  we  do  not  continue  the  retro- 
gression beyond  God  is,  that  we  have  not  met  with 
an  indication  of  his  having  had  a  commencement. 
In  the  one  case  there  is  a  beginning  of  the  present 
material  system  forced  upon  our  convictions ;  and 
we  proceed  on  the  solid  ground  of  experience,  when 
we  infer  that  it  began  in  the  devisings  of  an  antece- 
dent mind.  In  the  other  case,  the  case  of  the  ante- 
cedent mind,  there  is  no  such  beginning  forced  upon 
our  convictions ;  and  none  therefore  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  account  for.  It  is  our  jiart,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  to  explain  an  ascertained  difficulty  ;  but 
not  surely  to  explain  an  imagined  one.  AVe  must 
have  some  reason  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  a 
dilficulty  ere  wc  are  called  upon  to  solve  it.  We 
have  ample  reason  for  .regarding  this  world  as  a  pos 
terior  term,  and  seeking  after  its  .intccedent.  But  we 
have  no  such  reason  for  treating  tliis  antecedent  as  a 
posterior  term,  and  seeking  for  its  prior  term  in  i. 
higher  antecedent.  The  one  we  see  to  be  a  change 
able  and  a  recent  world.     The  other  for  aught  we 
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know  may  be  an  unchangeable  and  everlasting  God. 
So  that  when  the  question  is  put — Why  may  not  the 
material  economy  fall  into  order  of  itself,  as  well  as 
the  mental  which  we  affirm  to  have  caused  it? — our 
reply  is,  that  so  far  from  this  mental  economy  falhng 
into  order  of  itself,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  ever 
had  to  fall  into  order  at  all.  The  one  order,  the  ma- 
terial, we  know,  not  to  have  been  from  everlasting. 
The  other,  the  mental,  which  by  all  experience  and 
analogy  must  have  preceded  the  material,  bears  no 
symptom  which  we  can  discover,  of  its  ever  having 
required  any  remoter  economy  to  call  it  into  being." 

The  doctrine  of  an  infinite  series  has  been  long 
since  exploded,  and  notwithstanding  tlie  numerous 
and  persevering  assaults  with  which  men  have  at- 
tempted to  throw  discredit  upon  the  great  act  of 
creation,  it  is  now  all  but  universally  admitted  that 
no  better  explanation  of  the  subject  can  be  given 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Bible,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." 

ETHIOPIAN  CHURCH.  See  Abyssinian 
Church. 

ETHNOPHRONES  (Gr.  ethnos,  a  nation,  and 
pJironeo,  to  think),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to 
those  heretics  of  the  seventh  century  who  sought 
to  conjoin  Pagan  customs  and  ceremonies  with  Chris- 
tianity. 

ETSCHEGA,  a  dignitary  of  the  Abyssinian 
Church  (which  see),  next  in  authority  to  the  Aeu- 
NA  (which  see). 

ETU,  an  object  of  worship  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, consisting  of  some  bird,  or  fish,  or  reptile,  in 
which  the  natives  believed  that  a  spirit  resided. 
This  fonn  of  idolatry,  which  prevailed  particularly  in 
the  Samoa  islands,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Williams 
•in  his  'Missionary  Researches:'  "It  was  by  no 
means  imconnnon  to  see  an  intelligent  chief  mut- 
ering  some  prayer  to  a  fly,  an  ant,  or  a  lizard,  which 
happened  to  alight  or  crawl  in  his  presence.  On 
one  occasion  a  vessel  from  New  South  Wales  touched 
at  the  Samoas,  the  captain  of  which  had  on  board  a 
cockatoo  that  talked.  A  chief  was  invited  to  the 
ship,  and  shortly  after  he  entered  the  cabin,  the  cap- 
tain began  a  coUoquy  with  the  bird.  At  this  he  was 
struck  with  amazement,  trembled  exceedingly,  and 
immediately  sprang  upon  deck,  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  called  aloud  to  the  people  to  follow  him, 
affinning  the  captain  had  his  devolo  on  board,  which 
he  had  both  seen  and  heard.  Every  native  at  once 
daslied  into  the  sea,  and  swam  on  shore  with  haste 
and  consternation ;  and  it  was  vnth  much  difficulty 
that  they  could  be  induced  to  revisit  the  ship,  as 
they  believed  that  the  bird  was  the  captain's  etu,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  the  devil  was  in  it.  While  walk- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  across  a  small  miinhabited  is- 
land, in  the  vicinity  of  Tongatabu,  I  happened  to 
tread  upon  a  nest  of  sea-snakes.  At  first  I  was 
startled  at  the  circumstance,  but  being  assured  that 
they  were  perfectly  harmless,  I  desu-ed  a  native  to 


kill  the  largest  of  them  as  a  specimen.  We  then 
sailed  to  another  island,  where  a  number  of  heathen 
fishermen  were  preparing  their  nets.  Taking  my  seat 
upon  a  stone  under  a  iou  tree,  I  desired  my  people 
to  bring  the  reptile,  and  dry  it  on  the  rocks  ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  fishermen  saw  it,  they  raised  a  most  ter- 
rific yell,  and,  seizing  their  clubs,  rushed  upon  the 
Christian  natives,  shouting,  'You  have  killed  our 
god,  you  have  killed  om-  god!'  I  stepped  in  be- 
tween them,  and  with  some  difficulty  stayed  their 
violence,  on  the  condition  that  the  reptile  should  be 
immediately  carried  back  to  the  boat.  This  inci- 
dent shows,  not  only  that  they  worship  the.se  things, 
but  that  they  regard  them  with  the  most  supersti- 
tious veneration." 

EUCADIRES,  priests  of  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nian deities  called  Abadires  (which  see). 

EUCHARIST.    See  Lord's  Supper. 

EUCHARISTIA,  the  Great  Thanksgiving  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  service  of  the  Eucharist  in  the 
ancient  Christian  church.  It  included  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  all  the  Divine  mercies,  whether  in 
creation,  providence,  or  redemption.  An  instance 
of  it  is  given  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions,  and 
Justin  Martyr  says,  that  as  soon  as  the  common 
prayers  were  ended,  and  they  had  saluted  one  an- 
other with  a  kiss,  bread,  and  wine,  and  water  wer<' 
brought  to  the  president,  who,  receiving  them,  gave 
glory  to  the  Father  of  all  things  by  the  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit,  and  made  a  long  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  which  he  vouchsafed  to  bestow  upon  them. 
And  when  he  had  ended  the  prayers  and  thanks- 
giving, all  the  people  that  were  present  answered 
with  acclamation,  Amen.  As  an  example  of  the 
Eucliaristia,  we  may  quote  the  Thanksgiving  con- 
tained in  St.  James's  Liturgy  which  was  used  in  the 
church  of  Jerusalem.  It  runs  thus,  "  It  is  very  meet 
and  right,  becoming  us  and  our  duty,  that  we  should 
praise  thee,  and  celebrate  thee  with  hymns,  and  give 
thanks  unto  thee,  the  Maker  of  all  creatures,  visible 
and  invisible,  the  Treasure  of  all  good,  the  Fountain 
of  life  and  immortality,  the  God  and  Lord  of  all 
tilings,  whom  the  heavens  and  the  heavens  of  hea- 
vens praise,  and  all  the  host  of  them  ;  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  the  whole  company  of  stars ;  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them  ;  the  celestial  con- 
gregation of  Jerusalem ;  the  church  of  the  first-bom, 
who  are  written  in  heaven  ;  the  spirits  of  just  men 
and  prophets,  the  souls  ofmartyi'S  and  apostles;  an- 
gels and  archangels,  thrones  and  dominions,  princi- 
[jalities  and  powers,  the  tremendous  hosts  and  cheru- 
bims  with  many  eyes,  and  seraphims  with  six  wings, 
with  two  whereof  the)'  cover  then-  faces,  and  with 
two  their  feet,  and  with  two  they  fly,  crying  out  in- 
cessantly one  to  another,  and  singing  with  loud  voices 
the  triumphal  song  of  the  magnificence  of  thy  glory, 
'  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  thy  glory.  Hosanna  in  the  highest. 
Blessed  be  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
Hosanna  in  the  highest.'"    Such  was  the  mode  in 
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which  the  cousecration  of  the  Pacranient  was  intro- 
duced, and,  accordingly,  from  this  important  part, 
the  whole  service  received  the  name  of  JEucharist 
or  Thanksgiving. 

EUCHAEISTIC,  belonging  to  the  act  of  thanks- 
giving, or  to  the  Eucharist  or  Lord's  Supper  (which 
Bee). 

EUCHELATON(Gr.««^f,  prayer,  and  ehion,  oil), 
the  oil  of  prayer,  one  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Greek 
Church  (wliich  see),  and  in  some  degree,  though  not 
altogether,  corresponding  to  the  extreme  unction  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  sacrament  is  dispensed 
in  cases  of  sickness,  but  not  necessarily  in  anticipa- 
tion of  death.  The  Greeks  look  upon  it  as  an  anoint- 
ing for  recovery,  not  for  dissolution,  and  appeal  in 
support  of  the  custom  to  James  v.  14,  15,  "  Is  any 
»ick  among  you  ?  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church  ;  and  let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
witli  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  and  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  save  the  sick,  and  the  Lord  shall  raise 
him  up ;  and  if  he  have  committed  sins,  they  shall 
be  forgiven  him."  In  accordance  vrith  this  apostolic 
injunction,  the  Greek  church  dispenses  the  sacra- 
ment, anointing  the  sick  witli  oil,  and  accompanjnng 
the  ceremony  with  earnest  prayer  for  their  recovery 
and  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  In  the  Longer  Or- 
thodox Catechism  of  the  Russian  chiu-ch,  it  is  defined 
as  "  a  mystery  in  which  while  the  body  is  anointed, 
God's  grace  is  invoked  on  the  sick,  to  heal  liim  of 
spiritual  and  bodily  infirmities."  According  to  the 
ritual  seven  priests  are  required  for  the  Euchelmon, 
though  in  many  cases  three  are  deemed  sufficient, 
but  not  fewer  than  tlu'ee,  as  the  Apostle  James 
speaks  of  "  elders,"  in  the  plural  number.  The  ser- 
vice is  very  long,  each  of  the  seven  priests  reading 
in  turn  a  proJicimenon,  or  short  anthem,  an  Epistle, 
Psalm,  Gospel,  and  finally  a  prayer,  during  which 
each  priest  takes  one  of  seven  twigs,  with  cotton 
bound  round  the  end  of  it,  and  with  this  rod,  wiiich 
has  been  dipped  in  oil,  he  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  on  various  parts  of  the  sick  man's  body.  After 
the  anointing,  prayer  is  again  offered,  and  in  the 
course  of  it  the  Gospel  is  held  over  the  sick  man's 
head. 

EUCIIELOGION  (Gr.  euche,  prayer,  and  hr/os, 
a  discourse),  a  liturgical  book  of  tlie  Greek  church, 
containing,  besides  religious  offices,  everj'thing  re- 
lating to  religious  ceremonies.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  to  pro- 
cure the  consent  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  divines 
rif  the  Greek  church  to  such  a  modification  of  tlie 
Eudielugion,  as  would  bring  it  into  confoimity  with 
the  offices  and  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  but  tlie 
attempt  was  successfully  resisted. 

EUCHITES  (Gr.  euche,  prayer),  a  Christian  sect 
which  had  its  origin  among  the  monks  of  Syria,  in 
the  fourth  century.  In  the  course  of  their  history, 
which  was  somewhat  prolonged,  they  received  a  va- 
riety of  names,  generally  derived  from  the  leading 
men  of  the  rect.     Thus  they  were  at  different  times 


called  Lampciians,  Aileipliiuns,  Eustat/tiuns,  Mar- 
cianisti,  Choreutes,  and  Enthusiasts.  They  were  de- 
nominated Euchites,  from  the  importance  which  they 
attached  to  prayer,  as,  in  their  view,  su[)plying  the 
place  of  all  other  modes  of  devotion  and  means  of 
grace.  In  all  probability  the  sect  originated  in  a  few 
monks  giving  themselves  wholly  to  inward  conteni- 
jilation  and  communion  with  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
prayer.  Imagining  tliat  they  had  thereby  obtained 
the  victory  over  outward  sense,  and  liad  reached  a 
species  of  ascetic  perfection,  they  gave  up  all  ordi- 
nary employments,  and  professed  to  spend  their 
whole  time  in  inwaid  prayer  and  contemplation. 
They  held  that  every  man  brings  witli  him  into  the 
world  an  evil  principle,  with  which  he  is  called  in- 
cessantly to  struggle  throughout  life,  and  which  hfi 
can  only  overcome  by  inward  prayer.  Having  ob- 
tained this  deliverance,  there  is  no  farther  need  of 
fasting  or  self-mortification.  The  man  who  has  re- 
ceived Divine  illumination  may  henceforth  dispense 
with  all  human  instructors  and  guides.  Accordingly, 
though  the  Euchites  still  retained  outward  connec- 
tion with  the  church,  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  judged  it  unnecessaiy  to  join  in  out- 
ward prayer  or  singing,  and  sought  after  superna- 
tural revelation  by  means  of  dreams.  They  believed 
that  baptism  cleanses  us  from  past  sin,  but  gives  no 
power  to  withstand  sin  in  future.  They  boasted  that 
they  had  become  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Eiiiphanius  says,  that  to  such  an  extravagant  heiglit 
of  self-glorification  did  they  reach,  that  if  angel,  pa- 
triarch, prophet,  or  even  Christ  himself  were  named 
to  such  an  one,  he  would  instantly  reply  in  each 
case  "  That  am  I  myself."  They  denied  the  reality 
of  our  Lord's  miracles,  alleging  tliem  to  be  simply 
symbolical  of  important  truths.  In  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  they  tauglit  that  "  the  three 
hypostases  of  the  Triad  arc  nothing  but  dilierent 
forms  of  revelation  of  the  one  Divine  Essence — the 
Trinity  resolves  again  into  Unity."  They  believed 
fire  to  be  the  creative  principle  of  the  universe. 

Another  sect  arose  in  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
Greek  church  who  were  also  called  Euchites  or  Enthu- 
siasts, and  who  lield  opinions  and  indulged  in  practices 
almost  identiciil  with  those  of  the  Euchites  of  the 
fourtli  century.  Tliis  sect  appeared  also  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  in  the  character  of  monks,  like  the  older 
sect.  Their  doctrines  are  thus  sketched  by  Nean- 
der :  "  Agreeing  with  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  they 
believed  in  one  perfect  original  being,  from  whom 
they  derived  two  sons,  the  good  and  tlio  evil  princi- 
ple. Their  doctrine  touching  the  relation  of  these 
two  principles  to  each  other,  seems  to  have  consti- 
tuted according  as  it  inclined  one  way  or  the  other 
either  to  an  absolute  or  to  a  relative  Dualism,  a  main 
difference,  and  indeed  the  ground  of  two  several  par- 
ties, in  this  sect.  And  to  this  same  distinction  it  may 
be  remarked  is  to  be  referred  also  the  main  ditVer- 
ence  between  the  Bogoniiles  and  tlie  Catharians,  and 
among  the  Catharians  themselves  of  after  times. 
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They  diflered,  that  is,  either  as  they  supposed  that 
the  evil  principle  was  a  spirit  originally  evil,  or  a 
spirit  originally  good,  but  who  by  virtue  of  his  free- 
will had  apostatized  from  God,  though  he  would 
finally  be  recovered  again  to  goodness.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  latter  class,  tlie  spirit,  clothed 
at  the  beginning  with  the  supreme  power,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  of  the  Supreme  God,  revolted  against 
the  Father,  and  produced  the  visible  world  with  the 
intention  of  founding  in  it  an  independent  kingdom. 
Tlie  younger  spirit,  Christ,  remained  loyal  to  God, 
and  took  the  other's  place.  Christ  will  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  the  evil  one,  and  prosecute  his  redeem- 
ing work  until  the  general  restitution.  If  we  might 
credit  the  report  of  Michael  Psellus,  one  party  of  the 
Euchites  made  the  evil  spirit  himself  an  object  of 
worsliip  ;  but  this  is  altogetlier  unlikely.  The  char- 
acter of  such  a  party  we  might  safely  presume  would 
be  thoroughly  immoral  as  the  natural  result  of  their 
principle  ;  and  it  would  be  exclusively  to  this  party 
we  should  have  to  refer  what  Micliael  Psellus  re- 
lates concerning  the  immoral  excesses,  nightly  com- 
mitted after  the  extinguishing  of  the  lights,  in  the 
secret  assemblies  of  these  sects.  But  as  the  same 
stories  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  age,  concerning 
the  secret  meetings  of  sects  stigmatized  as  heretical, 
they  must  ever  be  considered  as  extremely  liable  to 
suspicion.  It  is  possible,  that  the  Euchites,  by  their 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
particularly  of  magnetism,  may  have  been  able  to 
produce  effects  which  excited  the  wonder  of  behold- 
ers. The  sect  seems  to  have  had  a  regular  constitu- 
tion ;  their  presiding  officers  were  called  apostles. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  the  sect  was  threatened 
with  a  persecution  from  Constantinople,  and  an  im- 
perial commissioner  was  appointed  and  despatched 
to  caiTy  it  into  effect." 

From  the  Euchites  seems  to  have  originated  the 
sect  of  the  Bogomiles  (which  see),  who  made  their 
appearance  in  the  twelfth  century.  Schlegel  men- 
tions a  sect  of  Pagan  Euchites  who  acknowledged  a 
plurality  of  gods,  though  they  worshipped  but  one, 
whom  they  called  the  Almighty.  These  were  more 
ancient  than  the  CIn-istian  Euchites,  built  houses  for 
worship  similar  to  the  Christian  churches,  and  assem- 
bled moniing  and  evening  with  torches,  and  em- 
ployed their  time  in  praising  God.  Hence  they  were 
called  EuPilEMlTES  (which  see). 

EUCHOMENOI  (Gr.  praying  people),  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  those  of  the  Catechumens 
(which  see),  who  remained  to  receive  the  minister's 
prayers  and  benedictions.  These  were  also  called 
Genujlectenies  or  kneelers. 

EUCLEIA,  a  goddess  worshipped  at  Athens,  and 
whose  temple  was  built  from  the  spoils  taken  at  the 
battle  of  JIarathon.  Eucleia  was  also  used  at  Athens 
IS  a  surname  of  Artemis.  The  Boeotians  and  Lo- 
crians  worshipped  Eucleia,  persons  of  both  sexes  be- 
uig  accustomed  before  their  marriage  to  offei  sacri- 
fices to  this  goddess. 


EUCTAIA.    See  Offekings. 

EUDISTS,  a  congi-egation  of  missionary  priests 
which  arose  in  France  in  the  seventeenth  centm'y, 
deriving  their  name  from  Eudes  their  founder.  The 
first  establishment  of  the  order  was  formed  in  1643, 
at  Caen  in  Normandy,  which  was  speedily  followed 
by  others  of  the  same  description.  These  societies 
gi-adually  increasing  in  number,  were  united  into  one 
congregation,  which  was  put  mider  the  charge  of 
Eudes.  It  was  essentially  a  missionary  fraternity, 
designed  to  labour  among  the  people  in  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  the  kingdom.  The  Eudists  made  no 
vows,  and  wore  no  peculiar  habit,  but  dressed  like 
other  priests.  They  were  under  the  patronage  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  and  were  placed  under  a  superior,  who  de- 
rived his  powers  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in 
which  they  laboured. 

EUDOXIANS,  a  name  given  to  the  Arians 
(wliich  see),  after  the  death  of  Arias.  The  appella- 
tion was  derived  from  their  leader,  Eudoxius,  who 
opposed  the  orthodox  views  as  to  the  proper  divinity 
of  Christ,  with  such  ability  and  zeal,  that  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Germanicia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
wlience  he  was  transferred  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Antioch,  A.  D.  356,  and  at  length,  havhig  joined  the 
Anomceans  (which  see),  he  was  raised  by  the  Em- 
peror Constantius,  A.  D.  360,  to  the  dignity  of  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople.  As  head  of  the  Ai-ian 
party,  he  signalised  himself  by  his  powerful  support 
of  their  views,  first  in  the  council  of  Antioch,  thei 
in  the  Arian  councils  of  Sardica,  Sirmium,  and  Se- 
leucia.  Such  was  his  influence  at  court  that  h« 
bound  the  Emperor  Valeus  by  an  oath  to  support 
the  cause  of  Ai"ianism. 

EUEMERION,  a  Pagan  deity  regarded  as  pre- 
siding over  good  fortune,  and  as  being  the  author  of 
happiness.  He  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  hav- 
ing been  worshipped  by  the  Sicyonians.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identical  with  Telesphorus 
a  medical  divinity. 

EUKTEROI  OIKOI  (Gr.  oratories  or  houses  of 
prayer),  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches. 

EULOGIA  (Gr.  blessing  or  praise),  one  of  the 
appellations  given  in  the  ancient  Christian  church  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  (which  see).  From  the  fifth 
century  this  became  the  name  of  the  consecrated 
bread,  which  was  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  for  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  who  sent  such  eulogia  to  one 
another  in  token  of  friendship. 

EULOGIUM,  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Greek 
church.     See  Antidoeon. 

EUMENIDES,  the  furies  of  Pagan  antiquity, 
goddesses  who  avenged  crime,  and  heaped  their  ma- 
ledictions upon  the  criminal.  They  are  also  caUed 
Erinnye'!  and  Furicn  or  Dirm.  They  were  supposed 
to  inhabit  Erebus  (which  see),  which  they  only  left 
when  summoned  to  earth  by  the  crimes  of  men  which 
called  for  punishment.  InexorabU'  to  the  prayers  or 
the  tears  of  the  sufferers,  they  inflicted  with  stem 
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iualice  the  chastisement  due  to  crimes.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  furies  was  more  ancient  than  that  of 
the  gods  of  OhTnpus,  of  whom,  accordingly,  they 
.vere  wholly  independent.  Hy  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece  thev  are  described  as  beings  of  terrific  as- 
l>ect,  their  bodies  black,  their  eyes  blood-red,  and 
numberless  serpents  twined  around  their  heads. 
The  Eumenides,  according  to  later  writers,  were 
three  in  number,  and  bore  the  names  of  TLiphone, 
Alecto,  and  Megccra.  They  were  worshipped  at 
.\thens,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  their  honour 
called  EuMEN'TOElA  (which  see1.  Black  sheep  were 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  them,  and  libations  of  a  pecu- 
liar drink  composed  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  also  at  Megalopolis  under 
the  name  of  Maxi.e  (which  see).  They  were  called 
Eumenides,  favoiu^ble  or  propitious,  from  an  idea 
that  their  true  names  were  an  unlucky  omen. 

EUMENTDEIA,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  EuMEXiDES  (which  see)  at  Athens  and  in 
other  parts  of  ancient  Greece.  It  was  kept  once 
every  year  with  sacrifices  and  libations  of  honey  and 
water,  the  worshippers  engaged  in  the  festival  being 
decked  with  flowers.  Freemen  of  good  character 
were  alone  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  solemnities. 

EUMOLPID.E,  Athenian  priests  of  the  goddess 
Demeter  or  Ceres,  particularly  in  her  worship  at  the 
ELEUStxiAN  Mysteries  (which  see).  They  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  Eumolpus,  who  reor- 
ganized, if  he  did  not  originally  institute,  these  mys- 
teries ;  and  the  high-priest  who  principally  conducted 
them  uniformly  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
nolpidm.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  priests  were 
expected  to  supplicate  the  gods  in  behalf  of  the  state, 
and  if  they  failed  to  discharge  this  important  part  of 
their  duties  they  were  punished.  They  were  expected 
llso  to  take  strict  cognizance  of  every  case  in  which 
wcred  things  were  violated,  and  their  judicial  func- 
tions were  regulated,  not  by  anj-  written  law,  but 
simply  by  tradition.  Sometimes,  besides  punishing 
the  offender  in  agcrravatcd  cases  with  banishment, 
the  Eumolpidas  added  to  their  sentence,  but  only 
when  required  by  the  people,  a  clause  containing  a 
formal  and  solemn  curse. 

EUNOMIAXS,  a  modification  of  the  Anomccan 
sect  of  Semi-Arians  in  the  fourth  century.  Their 
founder,  Eunomius,  was  the  most  celebrated  disci- 
ple of  jEtius,  from  whom  the  .^Etians  (which  see) 
derive  their  name  ;  but  he  was  both  more  subtle  in 
reasoning,  and  more  fierce  and  uncompromising  than 
his  master.  Having  embraced  the  Anomoean  fonn  of 
the  Arian  heresy,  he  contended  with  the  utmost  bit- 
terness against  the  other  forms  which  it  assumed, 
and  particularly  against  the  Acacianism  of  Eudoxius 
of  Antioch.  So  far,  indeed,  did  the  Eunomians  carry 
the  Wolence  of  their  opposition  to  the  other  sections 
of  the  Arian  party,  that  they  even  re-baptized  their 
Christian  converts  as  if  they  had  been  heathens; 
and  that  too  no*  only  when  the  converts  were 
brought  from  the  orthodox  party,  but  also  from  the 


Eusebians,  and  other  portiius  of  the  Arian  party. 
Eunomius,  as  an  Anoma?an,  not  only  denied  the  equa- 
lity between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  but  also  tha 
similarity.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  history  he  was 
a  deacon  at  Antioch,  and  chiefly,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Eudoxius  in  A.  D.  360,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Cyzicus ;  but  having  boldU 
avowed  his  opinions,  he  was  deposed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months  from  his  office,  and  to  add  to  his 
disgrace,  the  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  banished  him 
from  the  tciwn.  His  whole  life  was  one  perpetual 
series  of  sentences  of  exile,  for  wherever  he  went  his 
imprudent  and  unaccommodating  temper  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vengeance  both  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  the  people.  After  his  death,  at  an 
advanced  age,  a.  d.  394,  his  works  were  ordered  by 
imperial  edicts  to  be  destroyed. 

Besides  that  portion  of  the  Eunomian  system 
which  declared  the  nature  of  the  Son  to  be  altogethei 
different  from,  and  unlike  to,  that  of  the  Father 
there  was  also  contained  in  it  a  distinct  heresy  in 
reference  to  the  natureof  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  affirm- 
ed by  this  theory  to  be  the  first  among  the  created 
natures,  formed  according  to  the  command  of  the 
Father  by  the  agency  of  the  Son.  This  view,  of 
course,  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  while  it  admitted  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  to  sanctify  and  enlighten,  it  proclaimed  that 
power  to  be  neither  inherent  nor  divine.  The  attack 
thus  made  upon  the  essential  divinity  of  the  Third 
as  weU  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity,  led  to 
the  extension  of  the  Homoousion,  or  identity  of  sub- 
stance to  the  doctrine  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
well  as  to  that  concerning  the  Son.  To  meet  this 
peculiar  heresy  which  had  arisen,  a  modification  was 
introduced  into  the  Nicene  creed,  through  the  second 
general  council  at  Constantinople.  The  terras  in 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  described  by  the  Nicene- 
Constantinopolitan  creed  ran  in  these  words :  "  The 
Spirit  proceeding  from  the  Father;  the  governing, 
quickening  Spirit,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  and  hon- 
oiu-ed  at  the  same  time  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.'' 

Eiuiomius  was  not  contented  with  a  mere  abstract 
denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but,  in  accordance  with  these  \iews,  he  aban- 
doned the  ancient  custom  of  the  trine  immersion  in 
baptism,  and  also  the  practice  of  baptizing  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  and  adopted  an  entirely  new 
form,  that  of  baptizing  only  into  the  deatli  of  Christ, 
Epiphanius  tells  us,  that  the  Anomoeans,  whose  sen- 
timents Eunomius  defended,  adopted  still  another 
form,  baptizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  created  God,  and  the  name  of 
the  sanctifying  Spirit,  created  by  the  created  Son. 
Gregory  Nyssen  says,  that  from  the  writings  of 
Eunomius,  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  which  he 
taught  on  this  subject  was,  that  baptism  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Creator  and  Maker, 
and  not  Father  only,  but  God  of  the  Only-begotten. 
Eunomius,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  ali 
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the  Arians  who  gave  a  practical  bearing  to  liis  opi- 
r.ions  by  changhig  the  form  of  baptism.  Accord- 
ingly, both  the  &'st  general  council  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  the  council  of  TruUo,  ordered  the  Euno- 
mians  on  their  return  to  the  orthodox  faith  to  be 
re-baptized,  while  converts  from  all  the  other  fonns 
of  Arianism  were  appointed  to  be  received  by  impo- 
sition of  hands,  witliout  a  new  baptism.     See  Ano- 

MCEANS,  jEtIANS,  ACACIANS,  AkIANS. 

EUPHEMITES  (Gr.  eM,well,and;)/(m;,to  speak), 
one  of  the  appellations  given  to  the  Euchites  (which 
see)  of  the  fourth  century,  from  hymns  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  God,  the  Almighty,  whom  alone  they 
worshipped.  Neander  supposes  this  sect  to  have 
arisen  from  that  spiritualized,  refined  polytheism 
which  was  connected  with  the  recognition  of  one  ab- 
solute essence.  Mosheim  regards  the  Euphemites 
rather  as  a  Pagan  than  a  Christian  sect. 

EUPHROSYNE,  one  of  the  ancient  Pagan  Graces 
(wliich  see) 

EUROPA,  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  who  -was  be- 
lieved by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  have  been  carried 
off  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete  by  Zeus,  who  had  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  buU,  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  From  this  fabulous  person  Europe  is 
supposed  to  have  received  its  name. 

EUROPA,  a  surname  of  Demeter  (which  see). 

EURYNOME,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who  was 
said  by  the  Pagans  in  ancient  times,  to  have  once 
held  rule  in  Ol3Tnpus  over  the  Titans,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vanquislied  by  Chronos,  she  was  cast  down 
into  Tartarus.  Homer,  also,  represents  Eurynome 
and  Thetis  as  having  received  Hephcsstus  when  he 
was  banished  from  Olympus  by  Hera. 

EURYNOME,  a  surname  of  Artemis  (which 
see),  imder  whicli  sacrifices  were  offered  to  her  once 
every  year  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  half  woman,  half  fish. 

EURYNOMUS,  a  demon  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  was  reported,  by  a  tradition  at  Delplii, 
to  have  devoured  hirnian  carcases,  leaving  notliing 
but  the  bones. 

EURYSTERNOS  (Gr.  broad-chested),  a  surname 
of  Ge  (which  see). 

EUSEBIANS,  a  class  of  Semi-Arians,  who  de- 
rived their  name  from  two  bishops  of  the  name  of 
Eusebius,  the  one  of  Csesarea,  who  is  the  celebrated 
church  historian,  the  otlier  of  Nicomedia,  and  after- 
wards of  Constantinople,  who  was  intimate  witli  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great.  The  latter  prelate  made  use  of  his 
influence  witli  the  emperor  to  persuade  him  to  perse- 
cute the  orthodox  party.  Under  the  fonns  of  ecclesias- 
tical law,  accusations  were  fonnally  prefen-ed  against 
the  orthodox  prelates  of  the  principal  sees,  and  the 
result  was,  that  all  the  most  powerful  churches  of 
Eastern  Christendom  were  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Arians.  Eustatliius  of  Csesarea  was 
both  deposed  and  banished  on  charges  of  heresy  and 
immorality,  while  MarccUus  of  Ancyra  was  deposed, 
anathematized,  and  banished  on  the  alleged  ground 


of  his  leaning  to  the  errors  of  Sabellius.  But  the 
most  rancorous  enmity  of  the  heretics  was  directed 
against  Atlianasius,  the  distinguished  Patriarch  ot 
Alexandria.  Charges  were  produced  against  him 
before  councils  successivel)'  held  at  Cssarea  and 
Tyre,  the  Mektians  being  the  accusers,  and  the  Eu- 
sebians  the  judges.  The  stratagem  was  but  too  suc- 
cessful. Athanasius  was  deposed  from  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  and  with  the  sanction  of  Constantine 
banished  into  Gaul. 

The  death  of  Constantine,  and  the  division  of  the 
Empu'e  among  his  three  sons,  changed  the  whole 
state  of  mattei'S  in  so  far  as  Athanasius  was  con- 
cerned. A  large  party,  headed  by  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  who  had  already  obtained  gi-eat  influence  in 
the  West,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiled  prelate, 
and  the  Eusebians  found  it  necessary  to  take  deter- 
mined steps  with  the  view  of  coufiiTning  the  sentence 
of  deposition  against  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  drawiug  up  a  confession  ot 
faith,  to  allay,  if  possible,  the  suspicions  which  were 
extensively  entertained  in  the  Western  chm-ches,  of 
their  orthodoxy.  A  council,  accordingly,  was  sum- 
moned at  Antioch  A.  D.  341,  which  is  well  known  as 
the  Council  of  the  Dedication,  at  which  between 
ninety  and  one  hundred  bishops  were  present,  all  of 
them  Arians  or  Arianizers.  In  a  council  composed 
of  such  materials,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain 
a  complete  ratification  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  synods  of  Caesarea  and  Tyre  in  condemnation 
of  Athanasius. 

"  But  a  less  easy  task,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  in  liia 
work  entitled,  '  The  Arians  of  the  Fourth  Century,' 
"  remained  behind  ;  viz.  the  conciliation  of  the  West- 
em  Church,  by  an  exposition  of  the  articles  of  their 
faith.  Four,  or  even  five  creeds,  more  or  less  re- 
sembling the  orthodox  in  language,  were  successively 
adopted,  with  a  view  of  convincing  the  Latins  of 
their  freedom  ft-om  doctrinal  eiTor.  The  first  was 
that  ascribed  to  the  martyr  Lucian,  though  doubts 
are  entertained  concerning  its  genuineness.  It  is  in 
itself  almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  had  there  been 
no  controversies  on  the  subjects  contained  in  it, 
would  have  been  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  its  promulgators.  The  Son  is  therein 
styled  the  exact  image  of  the  substance,  will,  power, 
and  glory  of  the  Father ;  and  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  are  said  to  be  three  in  substance, 
one  in  will.  An  evasive  condemnation  was  added  ol 
the  Arian  tenets ;  sufficient,  as  it  might  seem,  to 
delude  the  Latins,  who  were  unskilled  in  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  question.  For  example,  it  was  denied 
that  our  Lord  was  born  'in  time;'  but  in  the  here- 
tical school,  time  was  supposed  to  commence  with 
the  creation  of  the  world ;  and  that  He  was  '  in  the 
number  of  the  creatures,'  it  being  their  doctrine, 
that  He  was  the  sole  immediate  work  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  altogether  distinct  from  what  is  commonly 
called  the  creation,  of  which  indeed  He  was,  even 
according  to  them,  the  author.     Next,  for  some  ot 
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other  reason,  two  new  creeds  were  proposed,  and 
partially  adopted  by  the  Council ;  the  same  in  char- 
acter of  doctrine,  but  shorter.  These  tliree  were  all 
circulated,  and  more  or  less  received  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churches ;  but,  on  consideration,  none  of 
them  seemed  adequate  to  the  object  in  view,  that  of 
recommending  their  authors  to  the  distant  churches 
<if  the  West.  Accordingly,  a  fourth  foiTnulary  was 
drawn  up  after  a  few  months'  delay  by  Mark,  bishop 
of  Arethusa,  and  others,  who  were  deputed  to  pre- 
sent it  to  Constans ;  and  tliis  proving  imsatisfactory, 
a  fifth  confession  was  composed  with  considerable 
care  and  ability ;  but  it  too  foiled  to  quiet  the  suspi- 
cions of  the  Latins." 

Prom  the  nimiber  of  creeds  thus  produced,  the 
Eusebians  were  only  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
uncertain  and  imsatisfactory  nature  of  their  opinions. 
The  Western  churches  countenanced  by  Constans, 
and  his  brother  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  summoned 
a  general  council  at  Sardica  A.  D.  347.  Upwards 
of  380  bishops  attended,  of  whom  76  were  Arian. 
At  the  very  opening  of  the  council,  the  Arian  party 
objected  to  Athanasius  being  allowed  a  seat  while 
under  deposition.  Their  objection  was  overruled,  on 
the  ground  that  a  later  council  held  at  Rome  had  fully 
acquitted  and  restored  him.  The  Arians,  however, 
retired  in  a  body  from  the  council,  and  holding  a 
separate  meeting  at  Philippopohs,  excommunicated 
the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  party,  issued  a  sixth 
confession  of  faith,  and  confirmed  the  proceedings  of 
the  council  of  Antioch  against  Athanasius  and  the 
other  exiles.  The  council  of  Sardica,  on  the  con- 
trary, immoved  by  the  retreat  of  the  Arians,  pro- 
ceeded to  condemn  some  of  their  leaders,  reviewed 
the  acts  of  the  investigations  at  Tyre  and  the  Mar- 
cotis,  which  the  Eusebians  had  sent  to  Rome  in  their 
defence,  and  confirmed  the  decree  of  the  council  of 
iiome  in  favour  of  Athanasius.  A  separation  now 
took  place  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  the  Semi-Arians  now  came  forward,  who 
liad  hitherto  been  concealed  among  the  Eusebians, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy.  On 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor  Constans  A.  D.  350, 
the  Eusebians  won  over  to  their  party  Constantius, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  whole  empire,  while  they 
opposed  and  triumphed  over  the  Semi-Arian  creed. 
The  stratagem  by  which  they  succeeded  in  blinding 
the  Emperor  was,  that  of  atfecting  on  principle  to 
limit  confessions  of  faith  to  Scripture  terms.  The 
author  of  tliis  artifice  was  Acacius  of  Caesarea,  who 
gave  rise  to  the  Acacians  (which  see),  in  whicli 
the  Eusebians  were  fi-om  this  time  absorbed. 

EUSTATIIIANS,  a  party  which  arose  in  the 
church  at  Antiocli  in  the  fourth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  Eustathius,  the  bishop  of  that  city,  hav- 
ing been  deposed  A.  d.  327  by  the  Anti-Nicene 
party,  while  a  majority  of  the  community  remained 
faithfully  attached  to  him.  They  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge as  their  bisliops  the  Arians  who  were  thrust 
apon  them,  and  formed  a  separate   church  party 
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under  the  name  of  Eusiatliians,  holding  peaceful 
meetings  among  themselves  for  Divine  worship.  This 
continued  as  long  as  Arius  held  the  see  of  Antiocli. 
and  even  when  Meletius  was  appointed,  who  after  a 
time  avowed  his  belief  in  the  Nicene  creed,  slill  the 
Eustathians  refused  to  acknowledge  either  the  Mc- 
letians  or  their  bishop,  as  not  pure  enough  in  their 
opinion  from  the  Arian  heresy.  Various  attempts 
were  made  to  heal  these  dinsions  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  but  in  vain.  In  A.  D.  362,  Lucifer  conse- 
crated a  new  bishop  named  Paulinus,  but  the  Eusta- 
thians alone  received  him.  Meletius  returned  to 
Antioch,  and  thus  there  were  two  bishops  of  An- 
tioch. Athanasius  regarded  Paulinus  as  the  most 
orthodox,  and,  therefore,  he  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  west  took  the  side  of  the  Eustathians.  The 
eastern  bishops  were  on  the  side  of  Meletius,  who, 
however,  suddenly  died.  This  event  did  not,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  put  a  stop  to  the  un- 
seemly contentions.  The  Meletians  in  their  turn 
now  refused  to  acknowledge  Paidiuus,  and  elected 
Flavianus  as  successor  to  Meletius.  Paulinus  died 
A.  D.  389,  but  before  his  death  he  had  consecrated 
Evagrius  as  his  successor.  Soon  after  Evagrius  also 
died,  but  the  disimion  still  continued.  At  length, 
through  the  prudent  and  conciliatory  management 
of  Chrysostom,  the  two  parties  were  reconciled  to 
each  other.  Flavianus  was  acknowledged  by  the 
foreign  bishops,  as  bishop  of  Antioch.  Yet  there 
remained  a  small  body  of  Eustathians  who  did  not 
imite  with  the  general  church  till  FlaWanus  was 
succeeded  by  other  bishops. 

EUSTRATES,  one  of  a  class  of  martj-rs  to  whom 
a  festival  is  dedicated  in  the  Greek  church  on  the 
13th  December. 

EUTERPE,  one  of  the  Muses  (which  see),  o' 
the  ancient  Pagan  mythology. 

EUTRESITES,  a  surname  of  Apollo  (which 
see),  derived  from  a  place  called  Eutresis,  where  lie 
had  an  oracle.  It  was  situated  between  Platasae  and 
Thespise. 

EUTUCHITES  (Gr.  ea,  well,  and  tuche,  fortune), 
a  heretical  .'■ect  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  third  century.  They  held  that  our  souls 
were  placed  in  om-  bodies  only  to  honour  the  angels 
who  created  them  ;  that  we  ought  to  Be  afflicted  at 
nothing,  to  be  equally  pleased  with  nee  and  virtue, 
for  to  be  otherwise  would  be  to  dishonour  the  angels 
who  created  our  souls.  They  maintained  also  that 
Clu-ist  was  not  the  son  of  the  Great  God,  but  of  an 
unknown  God. 

EUTYCIIIANS.    See  Monophysites. 

EVANEMUS  (Gr.  eu,  well,  and  anemos,  wmd),  a 
surname  of  Zeus,  as  granting  favourable  winds. 
Under  this  name  he  was  worshipped  at  Sparta. 

EVANGEL  (Gr.  euangelion,  good  tidings),  a  name 
often  applied  to  the  Gospel  of  Clunst.  Hence  what 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Gospel  is  called  Evan- 
gelical. 

EVANGELICAL  ALLIANCE,  an  associatioD 
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of  Christians  of  all  denommations,  formed  with  the 
design  of  realizing  and  giving  visible  expression  to 
the  unity  of  the  church  of  God  throughout  tlie  whole 
world.  The  Alliance  was  established  in  1846,  and  the 
lirst  meeiing  of  the  Conference,  with  a  view  to  its 
formation,  was  held  in  London  in  August  of  that 
year,  when  leading  members  of  all  the  orthodox 
denoraications  of  Britain  were  present,  along  with 
professors  of  theology,  ministers,  and  elders,  from  all 
the  departments  of  France,  from  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  from  the  kingdoms,  principalities,  and 
universities  of  Gennany,  from  HoUand,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  Hindustan,  and  from  eveiy  section  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  was  probably 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  fficumenical  Council  that 
has  been  held  since  the  days  of  the  apostles. 

Tlie  doctrinal  basis  on  which  the  Evangehcal  Al- 
liance rests,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  That  the  parties  composing  the  Alliance  shall 
be  such  persons  only  as  hold  and  maintain  what  are 
usually  understood  to  be  evangehcal  views  in  regard 
to  the  matters  of  doctrine  imder-stated,  viz. : — 

"  1.  The  Divine  inspiration,  authority,  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  2.  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

"  3.  The  Unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  Trinity 
of  persons  therein. 

"  4.  The  utter  depravity  of  human  nature  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fall. 

"  5.  The  incarnation  of  the  Son  oi  fiod,  his  work 
of  atonement  for  sinners  of  mankind,  and  his  media- 
torial intercession  and  reign. 

"  6.  The  justification  of  the  sinner  by  faith  alone. 

"  7.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  conver- 
sion and  sanctification  of  the  smner. 

"  8.  Tiie  immortality  of  the  sou!,  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  the  judgment  of  the  world  by  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  with  the  eternal  blessedness  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

"  9.  Tlie  Divuie  institution  of  the  Christum  minis- 
try, and  the  obligation  and  the  perpetuity  of  the 
ordinances  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

"It  is,  however,  distinctly  declared — First,  That 
this  brief  summary  is  not  to  be  regarded,  in  any 
formal  or  ecclesiastical  sense,  as  a  creed  or  confes- 
sion, nor  the  adoption  of  it  as  involving  an  assump- 
tion of  the  right  authoritatively  to  define  the  limits 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  but  simply  as  an  indication 
of  the  class  of  persons  whom  it  is  desirable  to  em- 
brace within  the  Alhance  :  Second,  That  the  selection 
of  certain  tenets,  with  the  omission  of  others,  is  not 
to  be  held  as  implying  that  the  former  constitute  the 
whole  body  of  important  truth,  or  that  the  latter  are 
unimportant. 

"  That  in  the  prosecution  of  the  present  attempt, 
it  is  distinctly  declared,  that  no  compromise  of  tlie 
views  of  any  member,  or  sanction  of  those  of  others, 
on  the  points  wherein  they  difler,  is  either  required 
yt  expected ;  but  that  all  are  held  as  free  as  before 


to  maintain  and  advocate  then-  religious  convictions 
with  due  forbearance  and  brotherly  love. 

"  That  it  is  not  contemplated  that  this  Alhance 
should  assume  or  aim  at  the  character  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  organization,  claiming  and  exercising 
the  fimctions  of  a  Christian  Church.  Its  simple  and 
compreliensive  object,  it  is  strongly  felt,  may  be 
successfully  promoted  mthout  interfering  with,  or 
disturbing  the  order  of,  any  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  which  its  members  may  respectively  be- 
long. 

"  That  wliile  the  formation  of  this  Alliance  is  re- 
giirded  as  an  important  step  towards  the  increase  of 
Christian  union,  it  is  acknowledged  as  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  all  its  members  carefully  to  abstain  from 
pronounchig  any  imcharitable  judgment  upon  those 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  in  a  conchtion  to  give  it 
their  sanction. 

"  That  the  members  of  this  AUiance  earnestly  and 
affectionately  recommend  to  each  other  in  their  own 
conduct,  and  particularly  in  their  own  use  of  the 
press,  carefully  to  abstain  from  and  put  away  all 
bitteniess,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and 
evil-speaking,  with  all  mahce ;  and  m  all  things  ui 
which  they  may  yet  differ  from  each  other,  to  be 
kuid,  tender-hearted,  forbearing  one  another  in  love 
forgivhig  one  another,  even  as  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  hath  forgiven  them ;  in  everything  seeking  to 
be  followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,  and  to  walk  in 
love,  as  Christ  also  has  loved  them." 

The  objects  which  the  AUiance  ought  to  prosecute 
were  thus  stated : 

"  I.  That,  inasmuch  as  this  proposal  for  union 
originated,  in  a  great  degi-ee,  in  tlie  sense  very  gen- 
erally entertained  among  Christians,  of  their  giievoua 
practical  neglect  of  our  Lord's  '  new  commandment ' 
to  his  disciples,  to  'love  one  another' — in  which 
ofl'ence  the  members  of  the  Alliance  desire,  with 
godly  soiTow,  to  acknowledge  their  full  participation 
— it  ought  to  form  one  chief  object  of  the  Alliance 
to  deepen  in  the  minds  of  its  own  members,  and 
through  their  influence,  to  extend  among  the  disci- 
ples of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  generally,  that  eon- 
\'iction  of  sin  and  shortcoming  in  this  respect,  which 
the  blessed  Spu-it  of  God  seems  to  be  awakening 
throughout  his  Church ;  in  order  that,  humbling 
themselves  more  and  more  before  the  Lord,  they  may 
be  stirred  up  to  make  full  confession  of  their  guilt 
at  all  suitable  times,  and  to  implore,  tlirough  the 
merits  and  intercession  of  their  mercifid  Head  and 
Saviour,  forgiveness  of  tlieii'  past  ofi'ences,  and  divine 
grace  to  lead  them  to  the  better  cultivation  of  that 
brotherly  afiection  which  is  enjoined  upon  all  who, 
loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  are  bound  also  to  love 
one  another  for  the  truth's  sake  which  dwelletli  in 
them. 

"II.  That  the  great  object  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  be,  to  aid  in  manifesting,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  unity  which  exists  amongst  the  true  disci- 
ples of  Christ ;  to  promote  their  union  by  fratemrd 
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and  devotional  intercourse  ;  to  discourage  all  eiivy- 
ings,  strifes,  and  divisions ;  to  impress  upon  Chris- 
tians a  deeper  sense  of  the  great  duty  of  obeying  our 
Lord's  command,  to  'love  one  another;'  and  to  seek 
the  full  accomplishment  of  his  prayer, '  That  they  all 
may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in 
thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us ;  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.' 

"  m.  That  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  the  Alli- 
ance shall  receive  such  information  respecting  the 
progress  of  vital  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  world  as 
Christian  brethren  may  be  disposed  to  communicate  ; 
and  that  a  correspondence  be  opened  and  maintained 
with  Christian  bretlu-en  in  dil?crent  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  with  those  who  may  be  engaged, 
amidst  peculiar  difSculties  and  opposition,  in  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel,  in  order  to  afford  them  all  suit- 
able encouragement  and  sympathy,  and  to  diffuse  an 
interest  in  their  welfare. 

"  rV.  Tliat,  in  subserviency  to  the  same  great  ob- 
ject, the  Alliance  will  endeavour  to  exert  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  advancement  of  Evangelical  Protes- 
tantism, and  on  the  counteraction  of  Infidelity,  of 
Jlomanism,  and  of  such  other  forms  of  superstition, 
error,  and  profaneness,  as  are  most  prominently  op- 
posed to  it,  especially  the  desecration  of  the  Lord's- 
day ;  it  being  imderstood  that  the  different  branches 
of  the  Alliance  be  left  to  adopt  such  methods  of  pro- 
secuting these  great  ends  as  may  to  them  appear 
most  in  accordance  with  their  respective  circum- 
stances ;  all  at  the  same  time  pursuing  them  in  the 
spirit  of  tender  compassion  and  love. 

"  In  promoting  these,  and  similar  objects,  the 
Alliance  contemplates  chiefly  the  stimulating  of 
Clunstians  to  such  efforts  as  the  exigences  of  the  case 
may  demand,  by  publishing  its  views  in  regard  to 
them,  rather  than  accomplishing  these  views  by  any 
general  organization  of  its  own." 

Branches  of  the  Alliance  have  since  1846  been 
formed  in  almost  every  part  of  Christendom,  and 
the  result  has  been,  that  a  spirit  of  greater  harmony 
and  social  brotherhood  has  been  thereby  infused  into 
the  different  sections  of  the  Christian  body,  who, 
while  still  retaining  their  denominational  peculiari- 
ties, and  their  separate  spheres  of  action,  feel  that 
they  are  knit  together  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and 
in  the  indissoluble  bond  of  Christian  peace  and  love. 

EVANGELICAL  ASSOCIATION,  a  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  arose  about  the  year  1800,  in  one  of  the 
middle  free  States.  It  was  founded  as  a  separate 
Bcct  bj'  Jacob  Albrecht,  a  Lutheran  layman  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  whom  they  were  at  first  called  the 
Albrecht  Brethren.  Having  been  brought  under  serious 
impressions,  this  worthy  man  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  go  forth  preaching  the  gospel,  more  especially 
to  the  Germans  throughout  the  United  States,  among 
whom  at  that  time  true  evangelical  Christianity  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb.  At  length,  having  gathered 
around   him  a  number  of  converts,  he  formed  a 


Christian  society,  under  the  name  of  the  Evangelical 
Association.  In  1803  they  assumed  a  regular  orga 
nization,  electing  Jacob  Albrecht  as  their  presiding 
elder,  and  ordaining  him  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
hands  of  the  other  preachers.  For  a  time,  this  zeal- 
ous body,  composed  exclusively  of  Germans,  and 
conducting  their  worship  exclusively  in  the  Geiman 
language,  were  exposed  to  great  opposition,  and  they 
were  even  called  to  endure  much  persecution.  Yet 
they  continued  to  spread  more  and  more,  sending  out 
hundreds  of  preachers  to  labour  among  the  German 
population  of  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas, 
and  they  have  been  very  successful  in  their  mis- 
sions among  the  German  emigi-ants  in  the  Western 
States,  and  in  several  of  the  princijial  seaports.  For 
many  years  the  services  of  this  body  were  conducted 
wholly  in  German,  but  for  some  years  past  they 
have  directed  their  attention  more  to  English  preach- 
ing, and  in  several  of  their  circuits  their  religious 
exercises  are  almost  exclusively  conducted  in  that 
language. 

The  church  government  of  this  body  of  Christians 
is  Episcopal.  The  bishops  are  elected  every  foiu: 
years  by  the  General  Conference,  to  which  they  are 
responsible  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties. 
They  are  bound  to  travel  in  turn  through  the 
whole  connection,  to  superintend  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs  of  the  church,  and  to  preside  in 
the  Annual  and  General  Conferences.  Next  to  the 
bishops,  there  are  presiding  elders,  whose  duty  it  is, 
each  of  them,  to  travel  over  the  whole  bounds  of  his 
district,  to  hold  stated  quarterly  meetings,  preside  at 
local  and  quarterly  conferences,  and  to  superintend  all 
the  churches  within  his  allotted  sphere.  Preachers 
are  appointed  in  the  different  circuits  and  stations, 
who,  besides  attending  to  the  duty  of  preaching,  are 
bound  to  attend  to  the  formation  of  classes,  to  direct 
and  superintend  the  elections  of  leaders  and  exhorters, 
and  finally,  to  receive,  put  back  on  trial,  and  expel 
members.  The  Evangelical  Association  have  a 
Quarterly,  an  Annual,  and  a  General  Conference, 
the  last  of  which  meets  every  four  years  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  body.  Quar- 
terly Conferences  are  held  in  each  of  the  circuits, 
and  consist  of  all  the  class-leaders,  exhorters,  tra- 
velling and  local  preachers  of  the  district.  The 
members  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  which  meet  in 
everj' Conference  district,  are  all  the  travelling  preach- 
ers, and  such  as  have  formerly  travelled,  and  who  ai't 
fully  ordained  ministers.  To  form  the  General  Con- 
ference, delegates  are  elected  from  every  Annual  Con- 
ference every  fourth  year,  one  for  every  four  mem- 
bers of  their  o\vn  body.  There  is  besides  another 
Annual  Conference  appointed  for  the  local  preachers 
on  everj'  circuit,  chiefly  for  investigating  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  the  preachers.  The  whole  society 
is  divided  into  conference  districts,  wliich  are  subdi 
vided  into  smaller  districts,  and  these  into  ciicuits 
and  the  circuits  into  classes. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  Assuciatinn,  ut 
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stated  by  themselves,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
creeds  and  confessions  of  other  evangelical  churches, 
(vith  one  solitary  exception, — that  they  deny  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  first  sin  to  his  natural  posterity. 
The  only  other  peculiarity  of  the  sect  which  may  be 
noticed,  is  that  they  consider  war  as  in  all  cases  in- 
consistent with  the  gospel  and  spirit  of  Christ. 

This  denomination  in  1843  had  15,000  communi- 
cants, but  since  that  time  it  has  made  extensive  pro- 
gress both  in  the  States  and  Canada. 

EVANGELICAL  UNION,  a  Christian  denomi- 
nation which  originated  in  Scotland  in  1840.  It  took 
its  rise  from  the  peculiar  theological  -views  which, 
about  that  time,  began  to  be  entertained  and  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  James  Morison,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morison,  minister  of  the  United  Secession 
church  in  Bathgate.  Hence  the  name  of  Morison- 
ians,  by  which  this  body  is  commonly  known,  although 
they  themselves  prefer  the  title  which  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  article.  Mr.  James  Morison  was  edu- 
cated for  the  ministry  in  connection  with  that  deno- 
mination to  which  his  father  belonged,  and  after 
liaving  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  study, 
both  literary  and  theological,  he  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel.  His  father  was  a  man  of  fervent 
piety  and  exemplary  diligence  as  a  minister,  and  the 
youthful  licentiate  reared  inider  such  favourable  aus- 
pices, besides  being  possessed  naturally  of  an  ardent, 
energetic  temperament,  and  having  towards  the  close 
of  his  studies,  had  his  serious  impressions  deep- 
ened by  a  serious  illness,  entered  upon  the  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel  with  an  ardent  desire  to  ^vin 
souls  to  Christ.  The  first  sphere  of  liis  labours  as  a 
probationer  was  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  particu- 
larly Ross-shire,  where,  by  the  Divine  blessuig,  he 
was  made  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  revival 
of  religion.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear  him  where- 
ever  he  preached,  and  not  a  few  professed  to  have 
received  saving  impressions  from  listening  to  his  dis- 
courses. 

On  returning  to  the  south,  Mr.  Morison  continued 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  that  good 
work  which  was  still  going  forward  among  his  fomier 
liearers,  and  besides  corresponding  with  many  of 
them,  he  published  a  tract  for  their  benefit,  entitled, 
'The  Question,  What  must  I  do  to  be  Saved?  answered 
by  Philanthropes.'  This  small  pamphlet  contained  the 
germs  of  that  peculiar  theological  system  which  led 
to  the  fonnation  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  It  was  ex- 
tensively circulated  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and  excited  great  sensation,  more  especially  in  the  de- 
nomination of  Christians  with  which  its  author  was 
connected.  In  the  midst  of  the  ferment  caused  by 
this  publication,  Mr.  Morison  was  invited  to  become 
the  pastor  of  a  Secession  congregation  at  Kilmar- 
nock ;  but  on  presenting  himself  before  the  presby- 
tery of  the  bounds  for  ordination,  two  of  the  brethren, 
who  had  read  the  obnoxious  tract,  hesitated  about 
proceeding  to  set  him  apart  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry ;  but  at  length  he  succeeded  in  removing  their 


scruples,  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  withdraw  the 
tract  from  circulation. 

Having  now  obtained  the  respoisible  position  of 
an  ordained  minister  of  a  congregation,  Mr.  Morison 
conceived  it  to  be  his  duty  to  adopt  the  same  style  and 
mode  of  preacliing  to  his  own  flock  which  had  been 
ah'eady  attended  mth  such  marked  success  in  other 
congregations.  He  accordingly  proclaimed  what  he 
considered  the  grand  gospel  message,  that  Christ 
died  for  all  men  without  exception,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  was  the  duty,  as  well  as  the  pri%-ilege  of 
every  human  bemg,  to  apply  this  truth  to  his  own 
individual  case,  and  without  hesitation  to  beheveand 
take  comfort  from  the  conviction  that  Clirist  died 
for  him.  For  any  man  to  do  otherwise,  to  refuse 
to  exercise  this  assurance  of  his  own  personal  inter- 
est in  Christ,  he  taught  was  sm,  inasnnich  as  it  was  a 
manifest  denial  of  the  design  of  Christ's  death  as  an 
imiversal  atonement.  Tliat  such  views  were  taught 
by  Mr.  Morison  could  not  be  concealed,  nor  was  he 
ashamed  of  them.  He  proclaimed  them  publicly 
from  the  pulpit,  and  from  house  to  house.  The  no- 
velty of  the  doctrine,  and  its  obvious  inconsistency 
with  the  Westminster  Confession,  speedily  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  and  in  a 
short  time  Mr.  Morison  was  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Kilmarnock  presbytery  accused  of  teaching 
false  and  unscriptural  doctrine.  The  charges  were 
arranged  under  various  heads. — 1.  That  he  incul- 
cated the  doctrine  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  to 
any  man  was,  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the 
fins  of  that  person,  inasmuch  as  he  made  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  saving  faith 
consisted  in  seeing  this  statement  to  be  true.  To  this 
specific  charge  Mr.  Morison  replied  that  the  object  of 
saving  faith  is  the  gospel,  and  that  the  gospel  is  sim- 
ply this,  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
Scriptures,"  which,  of  course,  implies  that  Christ  died 
for  all  men,  since  all  men  are  commanded  to  believe  ; 
that  faith  cannot  be  exercised  without  consciousness 
of  its  exercise,  and,  therefore,  saving  faith  must 
always  be  accompanied  with  a  consciousness  that 
the  man  is  beheving  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
2.  That  he  taught  man's  ability  of  himself  to  be- 
lieve. To  this  Mr.  Morison  replied,  that  man  has 
power  to  believe,  God  having  given  him  the  requi- 
site ability ;  were  it  otherwise  man  would  not  be 
responsible  for  his  belief.  3.  Tliat  he  declared  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  pray  for  strength 
to  enable  him  to  believe.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Morison 
to  this  charge  was,  that  prayer  was  undoubtedly  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  man,  but  it  was  a  prior 
duty  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Cluist,  and  prayi-r, 
which  did  not  spring  from  faith,  could  not  be  ac- 
ceptable to  God.  4.  That  he  taught  repentance  in 
Scripture  to  be  only  a  change  of  mind,  and  not  a 
godly  sorrow  for  sin.  To  this  Mr.  Morison  made 
answer,  that  the  Greek  word  used  iu  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  mctanoia,  and  meant  simply  change  of 
mind,  while  he  readily  admitted  that  such  a  change 
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was  unifonnly  followed  by  godly  son'ow  for  sin. 
5.  That  he  declared  justification  not  to  be  par- 
don, but  tliat  it  is  implied  in  pardon.  To  this 
Mr.  Morison  answered,  that  justilication  cannot  be 
I  considered  as  identical  with  pardon,  seeing  a  man 
can  be  justified  only  once,  but  he  may  be  often 
pardoned.  6.  That  ho  believed  election  to  come  in 
the  order  of  nature  after  the  purpose  of  atonement. 
The  re[)ly  of  Mr.  Morison  to  this  charge  was,  that 
while  he  maintained  election  to  be  etenial,  personal 
and  unconditional,  since  tlie  statement  of  Scripture 
is,  that  the  elect  are  chosen  in  Christ,  the  purpose 
of  election  cannot  possibly  precede,  but  must  follow 
after  the  purpose  of  atonement.  7.  That  his  publi- 
cations contained  many  unwarranted  statements  in 
regard  to  the  atonement.  These  statements  Mr. 
Morison  explained  or  defended.  8.  That  he  taught 
tnat  men  could  not  merit  eternal  death  on  account 
of  Adam's  first  sin.  To  this  Mr.  Morison  replied, 
tliat  he  held  all  men  to  be  guilty  of  Adam's  fii-st 
sin,  but  that  no  man  would  suffer  eternal  death  merely 
in  consequence  of  tliat  sin. 

The  result  of  this  trial  for  heresy  was,  that  in  March 
1841  Mr.  Morison  was  suspended  from  the  ollice  of 
the  holy  ministry.  Against  this  sentence  he  pro- 
tested, and  appealed  to  the  next  meeting  of  the 
United  Secession  synod,  wliich  took  place  in  the  fol- 
lowing June.  The  case  occupied  the  synod  for  ele- 
ven successive  soderunts,  at  the  close  of  wliich  it 
was  decided  that  the  sentence  of  suspension  passed 
by  the  presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  be  confirmed. 
Against  this  decision  Mr.  Morison  protested  in  these 
terms :  "  Seeing  the  supreme  court  has  given  sen- 
tence against  me,  even  to  my  suspension  fi-om  the 
ministry,  on  most  inadequate  grounds,  I  protest 
against  the  decision,  and  I  shaU  hold  myself  at 
liberty  to  maintain  and  preach  the  same  doctrines 
as  if  no  such  decision  had  been  come  to."  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Morison  of  Bathgate,  the  father  of  the  young 
minister  who  was  tluis  suspended,  was  next  charged 
with  heresy,  cliietly  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  which  he  maintained  secured  the  salvation 
of  no  man,  but  provided  salvation  for  all,  and  that  sal- 
vation was  secured  to  individual  believers  by  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  were  ordained 
in  the  order  of  nature  subsequent  to  the  purpose  of 
atonement.  The  charge  was  fully  proved,  and  Mr. 
Morison  was  cast  out  of  the  Secession  body  in  1842. 
On  precisely  similar  grounds,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Ruther- 
ford of  Falkirk,  and  Rev.  John  Gutln-ie  of  Kendal 
were  cast  out  in  1843.  Suspicions  now  began  to  be  en- 
tertained that  the  Morisonian  heresy,  as  it  was  called, 
was  taught  by  Dr.  John  Brown  from  the  professorial 
chair.  This  eminent  divine,  accordingly,  was  sistcd 
at  the  bar  of  the  Secession  synod,  accused  of  heresy, 
but,  after  a  careful  and  minute  inquiry,  the  charges 
were  wholly  disproved,  and  the  worthy  Professor 
was  trium|ihantly  acquitted.  Thereupon  Dr.  Mar- 
shall of  Kirkintilloch,  one  of  the  two  brethren  who 
had  taken    upon  themselves   the  responsibility   of 


libelling  Dr.  Brown,  witlidi'ew  from  the  SecessioE 
body. 

The  four  suspended  ministers  continued  to  exer- 
cise tlieir  ministry,  notwithstanding  the  sentence 
of  the  synod,  the  majority  of  tlie  members  of  their 
congregations  still  adhering  to  them ;  and  besides 
teaching  their  peculiar  tenets  from  the  pulpit,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  press  to  circulate  their 
opinions  far  and  wide  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  new  views,  accordingly,  foimd  numerous 
supportei's  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and  many 
of  the  rm-al  districts  of  Scotland.  It  was  now  thought 
proper  that  the  congi-egations  which  adhered  to  the 
suspended  ministers  should  be  united  in  Christian 
fellowship,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  meetings 
were  held  in  Glasgow  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
May  1843,  at  which  the  Evangelical  Union  was 
formed  '•  for  the  purpose,"  as  they  themselves  ex- 
pressed it  in  their  published  statement  of  principles, 
"  of  coimtenancing,  counselling,  and  otherwise  aid- 
ing one  another ;  and  also  for  tlie  purpose  of  train- 
ing up  spiritual  and  devoted  yoimg  men  to  carry  on 
and  to  carry  forward  the  work  and  pleasure  of  the 
Lord." 

At  tlie  time  when  the  Union  was  established,  the 
opinions  of  the  brethren  as  to  various  important  theo- 
logical points  had  undergone  considerable  modifica- 
tion. When  first  separated  from  the  United  Seces- 
sion chiu-ch,  their  views  of  election  and  predestination 
were  decidedly  Calvinistic,  but  they  had  now  assumed 
an  Arminian  character.  Their  characteristic  pecu- 
Uarities  liad  been  the  universal  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  the  abihty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospel. 
To  these,  however,  they  now  added  the  universality 
of  the  gi'ace  of  God  as  extended  to  all  men,  and  not 
to  believers  alone,  and  also  the  capability  of  man  to 
resist  that  grace.  Tliey  no  longer  believed  in  abso- 
lute unconditional  election,  but  in  conditional  elec 
tion,  arising  out  of  the  Divine  foreknowledge  of  the 
future  faith  of  tliose  who  were  elected.  These  tenets 
added  to  those  of  their  former  creed,  showed  that 
the  new  sect  avowed  opinions  which  bore  partly  a 
Pelagian  and  partly  an  Arminian  character. 

The  Morisonian  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  arose 
first  within  the  United  Secession  Church,  but  they 
were  not  long  limited  to  that  body  ;  several  ministers 
of  the  Scottish  Coiif/rcr/ationaUst  or  JiulrpeiKleiit  com- 
munion began  openly  to  promulgate  the  same  tenets 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  The  students 
also,  of  the  Theological  Academy  in  Glasgow  were 
suspected  of  having  secretly  imbibed  the  new  views. 
Considerable  uneasiness  was  excited  in  consequence, 
lest  what  was  considered  a  fatal  heresy  should  dif- 
fuse itself  throughout  the  Independent  body.  Steps 
were  accordingly  taken  to  test  the  studenis  with  the 
design  of  discovering  how  far  the  ubnoxious  opinions 
prevailed  among  them.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  under  whose 
charge  they  had  long  been  placed,  w;is  appointed  to 
draw  up  three  questions,  which  were  presented  to 
each   student,  and  wriiten  answers  were  required 
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These  testing  questions  were  as  follows :  "  1 .  Ai-e 
your  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Divine  influence 
the  same  now  as  they  were  when  you  were  examined 
by  the  committee  and  admitted  into  tliis  institution  ? 
2.  Do  you  hold,  or  do  you  not,  the  necessity  of  a 
special  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  the 
regeneration  of  the  sinner,  or  his  conversion  to  God, 
distinct  from  the  influence  of  the  Word  or  of  provi- 
dential circumstances,  but  accompanying  these  means, 
and  rendering  them  efficacious?  3.  Are  your  sen- 
timents settled  on  the  subject  of  the  preceding  queiy, 
or  are  you  in  a  state  of  indecision,  and  desirous  of 
time  for  farther  consideration  and  inquiry?"  The 
answers  produced  from  ten  out  of  twenty  regular 
students  were  deemed  unsatisfactory  by  the  Aca- 
demy committee,  and  nine  of  them  still  adhering  to 
the  opinions  given  forth  in  their  printed  answers, 
were  expelled  from  the  Academy  on  the  1st  May 
1844.  In  the  following  year,  five  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  four  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  were  thrown  oft"  from  the  Congi-egationalist 
body,  and  co-operated  with  the  brethren  of  the 
Evangelical  Union.  A  minister  belonging  to  the 
Free  Churcli  also,  the  Rev.  William  Scott  of  Free 
St.  Mark's,  Glasgow,  having  been  led  to  embrace 
the  Morisonian  views,  was  cut  off  from  that  body  by 
the  General  Assembly  in  1845. 

Thus  the  Evangelical  Union  came  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  ministers,  who,  while  they  held 
substantially  the  same  theological  views,  were  dis- 
agreed on  the  subject  of  church  government,  some  of 
them  being  Presbyterians,  And  others  Congregation- 
alists.  And  yet  the  Congregationalist  principle  is 
admitted  by  the  whole  body,  inasmuch  as  they  deny 
the  right  of  Presbyteries,  Synods,  or  Assemblies 
to  exercise  control  over  individual  churches.  But 
though  the  fundamental  principle  of  presbyterianism 
is  thus  abandoned,  even  by  those  churches  of  the 
Union  which  formerly  held  it,  still  the  Congregation- 
alist churches  of  the  body  transact  all  their  affairs  in 
meetings  of  thewhole  church  members, while  thePres- 
byterian  churches  intrust  the  management  of  their 
aft'airs  to  a  body  of  elders  chosen  from  among  the 
communicants.  The  Union  exercises  no  authority 
over  the  internal  government  of  the  difterent  churches, 
which  are  placed  on  a  strictly  independent  footing, 
there  being  no  external  body  wliich  interferes  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  their  internal  arrangements. 
The  Annual  Conference  meets  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  but  its  object  is  simply  consultation  for  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  Union  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  common  cause,  attending  to  the  interests 
of  the  Theological  Academy,  and  to  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  in  connection  with  the  body,  but 
no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  intermeddle  with  the 
internal  concerns  of  individual  congregations.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  reports  of  1851,  the  mmisters 
of  the  Union  are  returned  as  twenty-eight ;  but  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  several  churches  and 
ministero  co-operate  with  the  body,  profess  its  prin- 


ciples, and  contribute  to  its  funds,  though  they  have 
not  formally  joined  the  Union.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  ministers  of  the  body  actually 
amount  to  upwards  of  forty,  and  the  denomination 
is  decidedly  on  the  increase.  Nor  is  the  body  limited 
to  Scotland ;  its  principles  have  also  been  carried 
across  the  Tweed,  and  are  now  making  rapid  pro- 
gress, particularly  in  the  north  of  England.  By 
means  of  a  publishing  establishment  which  was  com- 
menced by  private  individuals  in  Glasgow  in  1846, 
both  a  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  Christian  News, 
and  a  Monthly  Magazine,  called  the  Day-Star,  are 
regularly  issued,  along  with  various  tracts  and  trea- 
tises, all  of  them  designed  to  circulate  widely  through- 
out both  ends  of  the  island,  as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and 
even  in  foreign  countries. 

EVANGELICAL  COUNSELS,  the  three  vows 
of  a  monk  in  the  Romish  church,  namely,  voluntary 
poverty,  perpetual  chastity,  and  entire  obedience  or 
complete  submission  to  an  ecclesiastical  superior. 

EVANGELIST  (Gr.  eu,  weU,  and  angehs,  a  mes- 
senger), literally,  one  who  brings  good  tidings,  a 
word  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  an  office- 
bearer in  the  early  Christian  church,  who  seemed  to 
rank  next  to  the  apostles,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to 
preach  the  gospel  not  in  any  stated  district,  but  at 
large.  It  implied,  therefore,  an  itinerant  preacher,  or 
missionary,  who  wandered  about  from  place  to  place 
preaching  and  founding  chiu'ches.  It  may  have  been 
in  this  sense  that  Paul  calls  upon  Timothy  to  "  do  the 
work  of  an  evangelist."  The  word,  however,  is  now 
usually  limited  in  its  apphcation  to  the  four  inspired 
persons,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord.  In  later 
ages  of  the  church,  the  term  Evangelist  was  applied  to 
the  officerwho  read  or  cha:ited  the  gospelduringdivine 
service,  and  in  the  Greek  church  the  name  Evange- 
LISTA  (which  see)  is  still  applied  to  the  deacon  who 
reads  the  Gospels.  In  Eusebius  we  find  an  important 
passage  respecting  the  office  of  Evangelist.  "  They 
extended  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  spread  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  far  and  wide.  The 
greater  number  of  disciples  at  that  time,  whose  souls 
were  inflamed  through  the  Divine  word  with  a  zealous 
love  of  wisdom,  in  the  first  place  fulfilled  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Saviour,  (see  Malth.  xix.  21,)  and 
distributed  their  goods  among  the  poor.  Then  they 
travelled  into  distant  parts,  and  discharged  the  office 
of  ENangelisfi  among  those  who  had  not  yet  heard 
anything  of  the  word  of  faith.  They  were  busily 
employed  in  preaching  Christ,  and  distributing  the 
books  of  the  holy  Gospels.  Wlien  they  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  faith  in  raienlightened  places,  they  ap- 
pointed others  as  pastors,  to  whom  they  intrusted 
the  care  of  the  new  plantation  ;  but  they  themselveb 
went  forward  to  other  countries  and  people,  being  led 
by  the  gi'ace  and  co-operation  of  God.  The  Holy 
Ghost  wrought  many  miracles  by  their  hands,  by 
means  of  which  they  succeeded  in  bringing  over 
largo  multitudes,  at  the  first  hearing,  to  the  worsliip 
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cf  the  universal  Creator."  Pliilip,  who  liad  tirot  been 
.•»  ileacon  at  Jerusalem,  was  afterwards  an  evangelist, 
preaching  the  gospel  wherever  occasion  ottered. 
Such  officers  must  liave  been  peculiarly  useful  in  the 
infancy  of  the  Christian  church,  and  from  Scripture 
we  learn  that  they  were  endowed  with  special  spirit- 
ual gifts  to  qualify  them  for  their  work. 

EVANGELISTA,  the  name  given  in  the  Greek 
chiu'ch  to  the  deacon  who  reads  the  Gospels  in  the 
course  of  Divine  service.  Before  he  begins  to  read 
he  turns  to  the  priest  and  craves  his  blessing. 

EVANGELISTARIUM,  an  appendix  to  the 
EvANGELlDJi  (wliich  See)  of  the  Greek  chiu'ch, 
containing  thirty-five  canons  or  rules  for  finding  the 
Gospels  for  each  Sunday  in  the  yeai",  and  also  for 
calculating  the  time  of  Easter. 

EVANGELISTS.  In  the  last  census,  that  of 
1851,  four  congregations  returned  themselves  as  wor- 
sliippmg  in  England  under  this  name,  probably  to 
avoid  being  identified  with  anything  which  bore  the 
aspect  of  sectarianism. 

EVANGELIUM,  a  book  used  in  the  services  of 
the  Greek  church,  which  contains  the  Gospels 
divided  into  sections,  arranged  as  lessons  for  each 
day  and  festival.  Sometimes  these  lessons  are 
taken  from  one  evangelist,  and  sometimes  from 
another.  But  mth  the  exception  of  the  solemn 
festivals,  which  require  a  particular  gospel,  the 
lessons  on  ordinary  Sabbaths  go  on  continuously 
tliroughout  the  four  Evangelists,  so  that  the  Sundays 
are  often  called  by  the  name  of  the  particular 
Evangelist  which  they  may  be  in  the  course  of  read- 
ing. Thus  they  speak  of  the  first  Sunday  or  the 
second  Sunday  of  St.  Matthew,  and  so  on. 

EVE,  the  first  created  woman,  and  the  mother  of 
all  liWng.  The  word  Eve  in  the  Hebrew  language 
signifies  Life.  The  Jewish  liabbis  say  that  Eve 
was  not  the  first  wife  of  Adam,  but  Lilitii  (which 
see),  who  contended  with  him  for  superiority,  and 
finding  that  he  demanded  from  her  obedience  and 
submission,  she  pronoimced  the  name  Jkhovah,  and 
instantly  flew  away  through  the  air.  Angels  were 
iespatched  to  bruig  back  the  fugitive,  but  she  re- 
fused to  retiu^,  wliereupon  Eve  was  created  to  be  a 
helpmeet  for  Adam.  The  Mohammedan  doctors 
allege,  that  Eve  was  produced  from  Adam's  side, 
after  the  expulsion  of  Satan  from  Paradise,  for  refus- 
ing to  do  homage  to  the  fir.st  man,  and  therefore, 
the  woman  being  unacquainted  with  the  appearance 
of  her  adversaiy,  he  secretly  returned  to  Eden,  and 
a-ssisted  by  the  serpent  and  the  peacock,  persuaded 
her  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  When  our  first  parents 
were  banished  from  Paradise,  which  the  Moslems 
suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  seventh  or  lowest 
heaven,  Adam  fell  in  the  i-sland  of  Ceylon,  near  the 
mountain  which  still  retains  his  name,  but  Eve  on 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  from  Mecca. 
During  two  hundred  years  they  lived  separate  from 
fach  other,  bewaihng  their  forlorn  condition,  and 
Ditterly  repenting  of  their  sin.    At  length,  God  took 


pity  upon  them  and  despatdied  Gabriel  to  bring 
them  together  again,  near  Moimt  Arafit  in  Arabiat 
The  Budhists  having  lost  all  faith  in  a  Creator,  re- 
ject the  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  first  man  and 
woman.  The  ancient  Scandinavians  give  the  first 
woman  the  name  of  Embla  (which  see).  The  Hin- 
dus, according  to  one  view,  allege  that  Brahma,  the 
god  of  creation,  had  converted  himself  into  two  per- 
sons, the  first  man  or  the  Manu  Swayarnbhuva,  and 
the  first  woman  or  Sulan'ipd,  wliich  denotes  tlie  great 
universal  mother,  tlie  one  parent  of  a  hundred  forms. 
EVENING  SERVICE.  In  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian church  the  evening  ser\'ice  was  conducted  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Antelucan  Service  (which 
see),  with  such  variations  in  the  psalmody  and 
prayers  as  were  suited  to  the  time  and  circumstances. 
The  morning  service  commenced  with  the  sixty-third 
Psalm,  whereas  the  evening  service  commenced  with 
tlie  hundred  and  forty-first  Psalni,  which  the  author 
of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  accordingly  calls  the 
Evening  Psalm ;  and  Chrysostom  alleges,  that  the 
reason  of  its  adoption,  as  the  initial  part  of  the  ser- 
vice, was  as  a  sort  of  salutary  medicine  to  cleanse  us 
from  sin ;  that  whatever  defilement  we  may  have 
contracted  throughout  the  whole  day,  either  abroad, 
in  the  market,  or  at  home,  or  in  wliatsoever  place, 
when  the  evening  comes  we  might  put  it  all  oft'  by 
this  spiritual  song,  which  is  a  medicine  to  purge 
away  all  such  conniption.  After  this  psalm,  followed 
the  same  prayers  which  were  used  in  the  morning 
service,  at  the  close  of  which  the  evening  bidding 
prayer  was  used,  which  ran  in  these  words,  "  Let  us 
pray  to  the  Lord  for  his  mercies  and  compassions ; 
and  entreat  him  to  send  us  the  angel  of  peace,  iuid 
all  good  things  convenient  for  us,  and  that  he  would 
grant  us  to  make  a  Christian  end.  Let  us  i>ray  that 
this  evening  and  night  may  pass  in  peace  and  with- 
out sin,  and  all  the  time  of  our  life  luiblanieable  and 
without  rebuke.  Let  us  commend  ourselves  and  one 
another  to  the  living  God  through  his  Christ."  Then 
was  oflered  up  the  evening  thanksgiving  in  these 
words :  "  0  God,  who  art  without  beginning  and 
without  end,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  all  things 
through  Christ,  the  God  and  Father  of  him  before 
all  things,  the  Lord  of  the  Spirit,  and  King  of  all 
things,  both  intellectual  and  sensible ;  that  hast 
made  the  day  for  works  of  light,  and  the  night  to 
give  rest  to  our  weakness :  for  the  day  is  thine,  and 
the  night  is  thine ;  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and 
the  sun  :  do  thou  now,  most  kind  and  gracious  Lord, 
receive  this  our  evening  thanksgiving.  Thou  that 
hast  led  us  through  the  length  of  the  day,  and 
brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  night,  keep  and 
preserve  us  by  thy  Christ ;  grant  that  we  may  pass 
this  evening  in  peace,  and  this  night  without  sin , 
and  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  to  denial  life  tlu'ough  thy 
Christ ;  by  whom  be  glory,  honour,  and  adoration 
unto  thee  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  world  without  end. 
Amen."  This  thanksgiving  beuig  ended,  the  deacon 
called  upon  the  people  to  bow  down  and  receive  the 
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beiieciictioii,  wlieii  tlie  I'olluwing  prayer  was  offered : 
"O  God  of  our  fiitliers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  that  liast 
created  man  by  tliy  wisdom  a  rational  being,  and  of 
all  thy  creatures  upon  eartli  dearest  unto  tliee,  that 
hast  given  him  dominion  over  tlie  earth,  and  hast 
made  us  by  thy  pleasure  to  be  kings  and  priests,  tlie 
one  to  secure  our  lives,  and  the  other  to  preserve 
thy  lawful  worship  :  be  pleased  now,  0  Lord  Al- 
mighty, to  bow  down  and  show  the  liglit  of  thy 
countenance  upon  thy  people,  who  bow  the  neck  of 
their  heart  before  thee;  and  bless  them  by  Christ, 
by  whom  thou  hast  enlightened  us  with  the  light  of 
knowledge,  and  revealed  thyself  uiuo  us:  with  whom 
is  due  unto  thee  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter, 
all  worthy  adoration  from  every  rational  and  holy 
nature,  world  without  end.  Amen."  At  the  close 
of  this  prayer  the  deacon  dismissed  the  people  with 
the  usual  form,  as  in  the  morning  service,  "  Depart 
in  peace." 

Li  addition  to  this  regular  form  of  the  Evening 
Service,  an  evening  hymn  is  mentioned  by  several 
ancient  authors,  which  was  used  at  the  setting  up  of 
lights.  "  It  .seemed  good,"  says  St.  Basil,  "  to  our 
forefathers,  not  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  evening 
light  altogether  with  silence,  but  to  give  thanks  im- 
mediately upon  its  appearance."  A  hymn  of  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript  of  the 
Septuagint,  which  runs  as  follows:  "0  Jesus  Christ, 
thou  joyful  light  of  the  sacred  glory  of  the  immortal, 
lieavenly,  holy,  blessed  Father  I  we  now,  being  come 
to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  seeing  the  evening 
light,  do  laud  and  praise  the  Father,  and  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  of  God  (or  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  that  is  God).  Thou  art  worthy  to  have 
hymns  at  all  times  sung  unto  thee  with  holy  voices, 
0  Son  of  God  that  givest  life.  Therefore  the  world 
glorifies  lliee."  The  arrangements  for  evening  ser- 
vice seem  to  have  varied  considerably  in  diiJ'ereiit 
churches,  but  in  all  of  them  a  considerable  number 
of  psalms  and  hymns  were  mingled  with  the  prayers. 

EVENS.    See  Vigil. 

EVITERNUS,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  according  to  Fliny. 

EVOCATIO,  a  religious  ceremony  observed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  when  besieging  a  town,  in  which 
they  solemnly  called  upon  the  deities  of  the  place  to 
forsake  it,  ami  come  over  to  their  assistance.  With- 
out this  ceremony  they  imagined  that  the  place  could 
not  be  taken,  or  that  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  take 
the  gods  prisoners.  They  generally  attempted  to 
bribe  the  deities  by  promising  them  temples  and  fes- 
tivals. If  the  place  was  taken,  they  concluded  tliat 
the  gods  had  listened  to  their  prayers,  and  had  de- 
serted it. 

EXALTATION  OF  THE  CROSS,  a  festival 
observed  by  both  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
on  the  14th  of  September.  It  was  instituted  by  the 
Greek  Emperor  Ileiaclius  A.  D.  631,  after  having 
conquered  the  Persians,  and  recovered  from  them  the 
supposed  real  cross  which  Cosroes  tlieir  king  liad 


carried  oft'  fourteen  years  before.  Tlie  festival  was 
established  by  Pope  Honorius,  and  was  introduced 
into  the  West  in  the  seventh  century;  for  the  Ro- 
man Pontiffs  were  then  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Greek  Emperors,  and  were  beginning  gradually  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  their  jurisdiction.  The 
Greek  church  calls  this  festival  Staurophaneia,  mani- 
festation of  the  cross,  which,  as  well  as  the  name 
given  to  it  by  the  Romish  church.  Exaltation  of  tlie 
Cross,  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  sup- 
posed true  cross,  when  brought  back  by  Heraclius 
from  Persia,  was  exalted  or  set  up  in  the  great 
church  of  Constantinople,  in  order  to  show  it  to  the 
people.  The  Greeks  prepare  themselves  by  a  four- 
teen days'  fast  for  this  festival,  and  during  the  whole 
of  that  time  discourses  are  delivered  to  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  our  Saviour's  suflerings  and  death. 
The  fast,  however,  is  observed  only  by  the  monkii, 
but  on  the  day  of  the  festival  the  people  are  obliged 
to  kiss  the  cross  fasting.  The  Copts  observe  this 
festival  by  the  benediction  of  a  parlictdar  cross, 
which  is  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  river,  as  they  say,  retire 
within  its  banks,  wliich  almost  always  happens  on 
the  24tli  of  September,  or  at  least  from  that  day  the 
waters  begin  to  decline.  In  tliis,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  great  festivals,  the  Armenians  offer  lambs 
in  sacrifices  to  God.  The  victims  are  slaiu  by  the 
priests  at  the  doors  of  their  churches.  Each 
householder  usually  provides  a  lamb  for  sacrifice  if 
his  circumstances  are  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  and 
when  the  animal  is  slain,  he  dips  his  finger  in  the 
blood,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  it  on 
the  door  of  his  liou.se.  The  priest  claims  half  of  the 
slain  victim,  and  the  other  half  is  roasted  and  eaten 
by  the  family. 

EXARCH,  an  officebearer  in  the  Greek  church, 
next  to  the  patriarch,  and  to  whom  the  charge  of  the 
patriarchal  monasteries  is  committed.  It  is  his  spe- 
cial duty  to  visit  these  monasteries,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  inferiors  against  their  superiors,  to  impose 
penance,  and  punish  those  monks  who  neglect  their 
duty.  When  a  superior  of  a  patriarchal  monastery 
dies,  tlie  Exarch  sends  tlie  individual  elected  by  the 
monks  to  receive  the  imposition  of  hands  from  the 
patriarch.  The  Exarch  is  also  bound  to  take  a 
exact  account  of  all  the  monasteries  wliich  are  de- 
pendent on  the  patriarch,  of  their  revenues,  sacred 
vessels,  and  ornainents. 

When  Constaiitine  the  Great  established  Chris- 
tianity as  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  en- 
deavoured to  conform  the  ecclesiastical  anangements 
to  the  civil  administration  of  the  commonwealili. 
With  this  view  he  created  Exarchs,  corresponding 
to  the  civil  officers  of  that  name,  and  presiding  each 
over  several  provinces.  The  Exardis,  however,  of 
the  fourth  century  are  in  no  respect  similar  to  the 
Exarchs  of  the  modern  Greek  church. 

EXCELLENTS.     See  Gaons. 

EXCEPTORS.    See  Notary. 
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EXCISION  (Lat.  cutting  off),  an  ecclesiastical 
sentence  among  the  Jews,  whereby  a  person  was 
separated  or  cut  off  from  Iiis  peo])le.  The  Jews  enu- 
merate thirty-six  crimes  to  which  this  punishment  is 
due.  The  excision  might  be  partial,  in  which  case 
the  person  on  whom  it  fell  was  cut  off  from  the 
liberty  of  free  intercourse  with  eveiy  person  out  of 
his  o^vn  family,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  thougli 
he  was  still  allowed  to  enter  the  synagogue,  provided 
he  did  not  approach  nearer  to  any  person  than  four 
cubits.  This  was  the  lesser  excommunication  of  the 
Jews.  The  excision  might  also  be  complete,  exclud- 
ing him  from  all  the  privileges  of  the  synagogue, 
and  cutting  him  off  as  a  heathen  man  from  the  wor- 
shipping assemblies  of  his  people.  This  was  called 
the  greater  excommmiication.  The  Rabbis  reckon 
three  kinds  of  excision :  one  by  an  untimely  death, 
which  destroys  only  the  body ;  another  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  soul ;  and  a  third  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  soul  and  body. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  See  Anathema,  Cen- 
sures (Ecclesiastical). 

EXECRATION.    See  Anathema. 

EXEDRA,  a  name  sometimes  given  by  St.  Au- 
gustine to  the  Ambo  (which  see).  It  is  often  used 
in  ancient  writers  as  synonymous  with  the  Apsis 
(which  see). 

EXEDRjB,  the  outer  buildings  of  ancient  Chris- 
tian churches,  including  all  the  appendages  belong- 
ing to  the  churches,  such  as  courts,  side-buildings, 
and  wings,  along  with  all  those  separate  biuldings 
pertaining  to  the  main  edifice,  which  were  situated 
in  the  enclosure  of  the  churchyard.  In  the  open 
space  stood  the  demoniacs  and  the  weepuig  peni- 
tents, neither  of  whom  were  permitted  to  enter 
within  the  walls  of  the  church.  But  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  Exedrae  was  the  Baptistery 
(which  see).    See  Churches. 

EXEMPTION,  a  privilege  granted  by  the  Pope 
to  the  Romish  clergy,  and  sometimes  to  the  laity, 
whereby  he  exempts  or  frees  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  respective  ordinaries. 

EXITERIA,  sacririces  offered  by  generals  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  before  setting  out  on  warlike  ex- 
peditions. The  chief  use  of  these  sacriHces  was  to 
ascertain  whether  the  enterjirise  was  to  be  success- 
ful or  disastrous. 

EXOCATACCEIjI,  a  name  given  to  several  im- 
portant officers  in  the  ancient  church  of  Constanti- 
nople, who  were  of  great  authority,  and  in  public 
assemblies  took  precedence  of  the  bishops.  Origi- 
nally they  were  of  the  order  of  priests,  but  after- 
wards were  only  deacons.  Critics  differ  much  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  of  Du  Cange,  who  derives  it  from  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  tliose  who  were  high  in  office  were 
seated,  in  public  assemblies,  in  hii^h  and  more  hon- 
ourable seats,  erected  on  cither  side  of  the  patriarchal 
throne.  The  college  of  the  Exocatacali  corresponded 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  at  Rome. 


EXOCIONITES,  a  name  applied  to  the  Arians 
(wliich  see)  of  the  fourth  century,  who,  when  expelled 
from  Constantinople  by  Theodosius  the  Great,  re- 
tired to  a  place  outside  the  city.  The  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandria 
Justinian  made  over  to  the  orthodox  all  the  churches 
of  the  heretics,  except  that  of  the  Exocionites. 

EXOMOLOGESIS  (Gr.  confession),  a  word  which 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Christian  fathers,  and  which 
is  alleged  by  Romish  writers  to  mean  private  or  auri- 
cular confession  made  to  a  priest.  Protestant  writers, 
however,  understand  it  to  mean  the  whole  exercise 
of  public  penance,  of  which  public  confession  formed 
an  important  part.  The  latter  view  is  that  whicli  is 
given  by  TertuUian.  "  The  exomologesis,"  says  he, 
"  is  the  discipline  of  a  man's  prostrating  and  hum- 
bling himself,  enjoining  him  a  conversation  that 
moves  God  to  mercy  and  compassion.  It  obliges  a 
man  to  change  his  habit  and  his  diet,  to  lie  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  to  defile  his  body  by  a  neglect  of 
dress  and  ornament,  to  aftUct  his  soul  with  sorrow, 
and  to  change  his  former  sinful  conversation  by  a 
quite  contrary  practice ;  to  use  meat  and  drink,  not 
to  please  his  appetite,  but  only  for  preservation  ot 
life ;  to  quicken  his  prayers  and  devotions  by  fre- 
quent fastings ;  to  groan  and  weep,  and  cry  unto  the 
Lord  God  both  day  and  night ;  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  presbyters  of  the  church,  to  kneel  before 
the  friends  of  God,  and  beg  of  all  the  brethren  that 
they  would  become  intercessors  for  his  pardon :  all 
this  the  exomologesis  requii'es  to  recommend  a  true 
repentance."    See  Confession  (Auricular). 

EXORCISM,  a  ceremony  used  from  ancient  times 
for  dispossessing  evil  spirits,  and  still  employed  for 
this  purpose,  both  in  the  Romish  and  Greek  cluu-chcs. 
In  the  early  days  of  Christianity,  when  many  of  the 
converts  had  come  over  from  heathenism,  the  prac- 
tice was  adopted  m  baptism,  of  calling  upon  the  can- 
didate for  this  sacred  ordinance  previously  to  make 
an  open  renunciation  of  all  fellowship  with  the  king- 
dom of  darkness,  of  which  he  had  before  been  a  sub- 
ject. Giving  his  hand  to  the  bishop,  he  solemnly 
declared  that  he  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his 
pomps,  referring  to  the  public  shows  of  the  heathens. 
And  not  only  did  he  renounce  the  devil,  but  his 
angels  also,  an  expression  which  Neander  conjectures 
to  have  been  based  on  the  notion,  that  the  heathen 
gods  were  evil  spirits  who  had  seduced  mankind.  Tliis 
pledge  was  regarded  as  the  Christian's  military  oath 
or  sacrament.  "  Rut  this  form  of  renunciation,"  con- 
tinues Neander,  "  which  we  meet  with  in  the  second 
century,  should  be  distinguished  from  the  exorcism, 
which  could  not  have  sprung  so  early  out  of  the 
[u-cvailing  mode  of  thmking  in  Christian  antiquity. 
It  is  true,  the  idea  of  a  deliverance  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  evil  spirit  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
spect, of  a  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  evil,  and 
of  a  communication  by  the  new  birth  of  a  divine  life, 
which  should  be  victorious  over  the  principle  of  evil, 
is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of  original  aud 
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easential  Christian  ideas ;  but  the  whole  act  of  bap- 
tism was  to  be  in  truth  precisely  a  representation  of 
this  idea;  there  was  no  need,  therefore,  that  any 
separate  act  sliould  still  be  added  to  denote  or  to 
effectuate  that  which  the  whole  act  of  baptism  was 
intended  to  denote,  and  to  the  believer  truly  and 
effectually  to  represent.  The  case  was  different 
with  the  foi-m  of  renunciation.  Tliis,  like  the  con- 
fession of  faith,  had  reference  to  what  the  candidate 
was  bound,  on  his  part,  to  do,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  baptism.  As  in  Christianity  faith  and  life 
are  closely  conjoined,  so  the  renunciation  accom- 
panied the  confession.  Hence  we  find  in  the  second 
century  no  trace  as  yet  of  any  such  form  of  exorcism 
against  the  evil  spirit.  But  the  tendency  to  con- 
found the  inward  with  the  outward,  the  inclination 
to  the  magical,  the  fondness  for  pomp  and  display, 
caused  that  those  forms  of  exorcism  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  energumens  or  de- 
moniacally possessed,  should  be  introduced  in  the 
baptism  or  all  heathens.  Perhaps  the  fact  also  had 
some  connection  with  this  change,  that  exorcism, 
which  in  earlier  times  was  a  free  charisma,  had  be- 
come generally  transformed  into  a  lifeless  mechanical 
act,  attached  to  a  distinct  office  in  the  church.  In 
the  apostolic  constitutions,  we  find  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  Tlie  first  unequivocal  trace  of  exor- 
cism in  baptism  is  found  in  the  acts  of  the  council  of 
eighty-five  or  eighty-seven  bishops,  which  convened 
at  Carthage  in  the  year  256." 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  the  first  writer  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  form  of  exorcism.  The  principal  ce- 
remonies connected  with  it  were  those  detailed  by 
Coleman,  in  liis  '  Christian  Antiquities  : — 

"  1.  Preliminary  fasting,  prayers,  and  genuflections. 
These,  however,  may  be  regarded  as  general  preli- 
minaries to  baptism. 

"  2.  Imposition  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
candidate,  who  stood  with  his  head  bowed  down  in  a 
submissive  posture. 

"  3.  Putting  off  the  shoes  and  clothing,  with  the 
exception  of  an  under  garment. 

"  4.  Facing  the  candidate  to  the  west,  which  was 
the  symbol  of  darkness,  as  the  east  was  of  light. 

"  In  the  Eastern  church  he  was  requii-ed  to  tlu'ust 
out  liis  hand  towards  the  west,  as  if  in  the  act  of 
pushing  away  an  object  in  that  direction.  This 
was  a  token  of  his  abhorrence  of  Satan  and  his 
works,  and  lus  determination  to  resist  and  repel 
them. 

"  5.  A  renunciation  of  Satan  and  his  works  ;  thus 
■ — '  I  renoimoe  Satan  and  his  works,  and  his  pomps, 
and  his  services,  and  all  thin::;s  that  are  his.'  This 
or  a  similar  form  was  thrice  repeated. 

"  6.  The  exorcist  then  breathed  upon  the  candidate 
either  once  or  tlu-ee  times,  and  adjured  the  unclean 
spirit  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  come  out  of  him. 

"This  form  of  adjuration  seems  not  to  have  been 
La  use  imtil  the  foui-th  century ;  and  these  several 


formalities  were  apparently  introduced  gradually  and 
at  different  times." 

The  Jews  made  great  pretensions  to  the  power  ol 
exorcism,  and  Josephus  relates  several  wonderful 
cures  of  demoniacs  effected  by  this  means.  Our 
Saviour  gave  his  disciples  power  over  unclean  spirits. 
Paul,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xix.  12 — 16,  possessed 
the  power  of  expelling  evil  spirits.  Among  the  early 
Cluistians  the  power  of  casting  out  devils  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  was  not  confined  to  the  clergy,  but 
as  Origen  informs  us,  was  common  to  all  Christians. 
During  the  first  three  centuries,  however,  exorcism 
was  exclusively  practised  by  bishops  and  presbyters, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  third  century  that 
its  duties  came  to  be  discharged  by  a  separate  class  of 
Clu-istian  ofllce-bearers.  That  exorcism  formed  no 
part  of  the  baptismal  ceremony  in  the  second  cen- 
tury is  plain  from  Justin  Slartyr,  in  his  '  Second 
Apology,' and  TertuUian,  in  his  '  De  Corona  Militis,' 
having  described  the  ceremonies  of  baptism,  in  their 
tunes,  and  yet  makliig  no  mention  of  exorcism. 

The  practice  of  exorcism  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  ritual 
of  exorcisms  extending  over  no  fewer  than  thirty 
pages  of  the  Rituale  Eomanum.  Minute  directions 
are  given  for  distinguishing  demoniacal  possession 
from  lunacy.  "  The  marks  of  those  possessed  by  de- 
mons," we  are  informed,  "  are,  that  they  speak  un- 
known tongues  with  much  copiousness  of  speech,  or 
that  they  understand  them  when  spoken  ;  that  they 
disclose  things  distant  and  secret ;  that  they  show  a 
strength  or  prematurity  beyond  their  years ;  and 
when  many  of  these  signs  concm-,  the  indications  are 
the  greater."  When  the  exorcist  is  convinced  from 
these  symptoms  that  the  individual  before  him  is 
really  possessed  with  a  devil,  he  is  directed  by  the 
ritual  to  put  a  crucifix  into  the  hand  of  the  possessed, 
or  at  least  within  his  view.  If  any  relics  of  saints 
are  within  reach,  they  ought  to  be  reverently  ap- 
plied to  his  breasL  or  bead.  If  the  possessed  be 
very  loquacious,  the  exorcist  must  order  him  to  be 
silent,  and  to  reply  only  to  the  questions  proposed  in 
reference  to  the  number  and  name  of  the  spirits  that 
beset  him,  the  time  they  entered,  the  cause,  and 
other  similar  questions.  Should  the  demoniac  allege 
himself  to  be  the  soul  of  any  saint,  or  dead  person 
or  good  angel,  the  exorcist  is  strictly  charged  to  put 
no  faith  in  any  such  statements.  The  ceremony  of 
exorcism  is  performed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church 
towards  the  door.  The  exorcist  having  first  made 
tlie  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  possessed  person, 
causes  him  to  kneel,  and  sprinkles  him  with  holy  wa- 
ter. The  litanies,  psalms,  and  prayers  are  then  read, 
after  which  the  exorcist  asks  the  evil  spirit  his 
name,  and  adjures  him  not  to  afflict  the  person  any 
more  ;  then  laying  his  hand  upon  the  demoniac's 
head  he  repeats  one  of  the  forms  of  exorcism,  such 
as  the  following,  which  he  must  pronounce  in  a  tone 
of  command  and  authority,  in  strong  faith,  and 
humility,   and  fervour,  "  I   exorcise   thee,   unclean 
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spirit,  in  tlie  name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  tremble,  O  Sa- 
tan, thou  enemy  of  the  faitli,  tliou  foe  of  mankind, 
who  hast  brought  death  into  the  world ;  who  hast 
deprived  men  of  life,  and  hast  rebelled  against  jus- 
tice ;  tliou  seducer  of  mankind,  thou  root  of  all  evil, 
thou  source  of  avarice,  discord,  and  envy." 

Should  the  unclean  spirit  refuse  to  yield  to  this 
form  of  exorcism,  a  more  pungent  one  must  be  em- 
ployed, and  if  still  inexorable,  a  longer  and  more 
emphatic  adjuration  must  be  used.  "  Let  him  also 
observe,"  says  the  Ritual,  "  at  what  words  the  de- 
mons most  tremble,  and  let  him  repeat  these  most 
frequently ;  and  when  he  comes  to  the  coramination, 
let  him  return  to  it  again  and  again,  always  increasing 
the  punishment ;  and  if  he  see  that  he  prevails,  let 
him  persevere  in  it  throughout  two,  tlu-ee,  four 
hours,  and  more  as  he  is  able  until  he  has  attained 
the  victory."  Houses  and  other  places  supposed  to  be 
haunted  by  unclean  spirits  are  also  exorcised  by  the 
Romish  church,  and  the  ceremony  is  much  the  same 
as  for  a  person  possessed.  The  frequent  repetition 
of  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Creed,  are  en- 
joined as  of  great  efficacy,  and  should  other  means 
fail,  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  strongly  recommended. 

The  occasions  are  very  numerous  in  which  the 
Romish  church  has  recourse  to  exorcism.  Besides 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
tism, it  is  also  resorted  to  in  laying  the  foundation 
(tone  of  a  church,  salt  and  water  being  solemnly  ex- 
orcised. The  form  of  exorcising  the  salt,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  Roman  Pontifical,  is  as  follows :  "  I 
exorcise  thee,  thou  creature  of  salt,  by  the  liWiig  -|- 
God,  by  the  true  +  God,  by  the  holy  +  God ;  by 
the  God  who  ordered  thee  to  be  cast  into  water  by 
Elijah  the  prophet,  that  the  imwholesomeness  of  the 
water  might  be  healed  :  tliat  thou  be  made  exorcised 
salt,  for  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  ;  and  that 
thou  be  to  all  that  use  thee,  liealth  of  soul  and  body  ; 
and  that  from  the  place  where  thou  slialt  be  sprinkled, 
everj'  spectre,  and  malice  or  subtlety  of  the  devil's 
illusions,  and  eveiy  unclean  spirit,  flee  away  and 
depart,  adjured  by  Him,  who  is  to  come  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  by  fire.  R.  Amen." 
The  form  also  for  exorcising  the  water  runs  thus : 
"  I  exorcise  thee,  thou  creature  of  water,  in  the  name 
of  God  the  Fa  -|-  thcr  Almighty,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  -|-  Son  our  Lord,  and  in  the  might 
of  the  Holy  +  Spirit,  that  thou  be  conjured  water, 
for  putting  to  flight  all  the  power  of  the  enemy  : 
and  that  thou  avail  to  root  out  and  banish  the  enemy 
himself,  with  his  apostate  angels,  through  the  might 
of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  the  world  by 
fire.  R.  Amen."  The  holy  water  to  be  sprinkled 
on  the  inside  of  the  church  is  exorcised  in  ditTeront 
words  from  that  which  is  sprinkled  outside,  and  be- 
sides, it  is  mingled  not  only  with  salt,  but  with  ashes 
and  wine,  so  as  to  render  it  still  more  holy  than  the 
other.  In  making  the  oil  of  the  sick,  also,  which  is 
only  done  on  Maundy  Thursday,  an  exorcism  is  mut- 


tered in  a  low  tone,  and  in  the  same  way  there  is  a 
form  of  exorcism  for  making  the  holy  CllRlSM  (which 
see). 

The  modem  Jews  have  a  prayer  which  they  use 
habitually  from  early  childhood,  and  which  they  say 
exorcises  or  drives  away  evil  spirits  from  them  dur- 
ing the  night ;  but  even  although  this  prayer  may 
have  been  offered,  evil  spirits  will  rest  upon  their 
hands  and  faces  if  they  remain  in  bed  beyond  a  cer- 
tain time  in  the  morning.  The  Rabbins  teach,  that 
if  a  man  rises  early,  says  his  prayers  three  times,  and 
performs  his  appointed  rites  and  ceremonies,  he  has 
no  cause  to  dread  evil  spirits,  for  although  they  may 
hover  round  him  they  cannot  touch  liim.  It  is  ne- 
cessary, however,  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  out  of  bed, 
and  is  p.irtly  dressed,  he  should  hasten  to  wash  him- 
self in  order  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and  that  no 
time  may  be  lost,  the  pious  are  exhorted  to  have  a 
vessel  of  water  close  by  their  bed-side,  that  on  awak- 
ing they  may  have  it  in  their  power  without  delay 
to  wash  their  hands.  Women  are  obliged  to  observe 
the  same  order  of  washing,  that  is,  to  pour  water 
three  times  over  their  hands. 

In  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
the  Greek  church  offer  foiu-  prayers  of  exorcism,  dur- 
ing the  last  of  which  the  priest  blows  on  the  infant's 
mouth,  forehead,  and  breast,  and  commands  the 
evil  spirit  to  depart,  while  the  sponsor  is  directed  to 
confirm  his  renunciation  of  the  devil  by  blowing  and 
spitting  upon  him.  The  exorcism  of  the  Coptic 
church  is  accompanied  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  made 
thirty-seven  times.  The  mode  in  which  the  Greeks 
exorcise  demoniacs  is  thus  related  by  an  old  writer : 
"The  patient  was  chained  down  to  a  post;  after 
which,  several  priests,  dressed  in  their  sacerdotal 
vestments,  read  to  him,  for  six  hours  together,  a 
considerable  part  or  portion  of  the  four  Gospels. 
And  as  in  one  particular  place  of  St.  Matthew  it  is 
said,  in  express  terms,  '  that  this  kind  of  devil  goeth 
not  out,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting,'  the  exorcists 
took  particular  care  to  fast  about  twenty -four  hours 
before.  The  next  day  they  observed  the  same  pen- 
ance, and  continued  to  read  as  before.  It  was  three 
days  at  least  before  these  lessons  were  over.  In  the 
meantime  the  demoniac  cursed  his  Maker,  and  raved 
against  all  mankind,  swearing,  hallooing  and  hoot- 
ing, and  making  a  thousand  ridiculous  grimaces. 
All  his  contortions,  however,  were  no  impediments 
to  the  priests  in  the  prosecution  of  their  reading; 
nor  did  they  condescend  so  far  as  to  make  the  least 
reply  to  the  impious  blasphemies  of  Satan.  It  is 
observable,  that  the  priests  read  alternately,  witliout 
intermission,  and  that  with  such  care  and  circum- 
.■^pection,  that  before  one  had  well  finished  the  other 
w.is  ready  to  begin.  After  thoy  had  done  reading 
the  four  Gospels,  anothei  priest,  remarkable  for  his 
sanctity  of  manners,  was  made  choice  of  for  an  assist- 
ant. His  province  was  to  read  to  the  demoniac 
the  exorcisms  of  St.  Basil.  Though  this  lecture,  it 
seems,  put  the  devil  into  the  utmost  confusion,  yet 
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it  did  not  prevent  liim  from  retorting  in  the  most 
opprobrious  language  imaginable :  the  priest,  how- 
ever, so  severely  rebuked  him,  and  in  such  a  peremp- 
tory manner  enjoined  him  to  come  out,  that  he  was 
forced  to  comply.  At  his  departure  he  showed  his 
resentment  to  the  utmost  of  liis  power,  tormented 
the  miserable  wretch  as  much  as  possibly  he  could, 
and  left  him  motionless,  and  like  a  dead  corpse, 
upon  the  ground." 

EXORCISTS,  a  class  of  office-bearers  wliich  arose 
in  the  Christian  church  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
century,  and  whose  office  it  was  to  expel  devils.  No 
distinct  order  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  existed  in 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  but  diu"ing  the  first  three 
centuries  the  duties  which  afterwards  devolved  upon 
expeUers  of  demons,  were  discharged  by  the  bishops 
and  presbyters,  while  in  a  certain  sense,  by  prayer, 
and  by  resisting  the  devil,  every  one  might  be  his  own 
exorcist.  "  Nothing  is  more  certain,"  says  Bingham, 
"  than  that  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  that  next  fol- 
lowing, the  power  of  exorcising  or  casting  out  devils 
was  a  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  con- 
fined to  the  clergy,  much  less  to  any  single  order 
among  them,  but  given  to  other  Christians  also,  as 
many  other  extraordinai-y  gifts  then  were."  Exor- 
cists were  charged  with  the  more  special  care  of  the 
Energdmens  (which  see),  or  pei"sons  possessed  with 
an  evil  spirit.  It  was  their  duty  to  pray  over  these 
persons,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  for  then'  re- 
covery. Accordingly,  the  fourth  council  of  Carthage 
describes  the  appointment  and  office  of  the  exorcists 
in  these  words,  "  When  an  exorcist  is  ordained,  he 
shall  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  a  book, 
wherein  the  fonns  of  exorcising  are  wi-itten,  the 
bishop  saying.  Receive  thou  these  and  commit  thom 
to  memory,  and  have  thou  power  to  lay  hands  on  the 
Energumens,  whether  they  be  baptized  or  only  cate- 
chumens." It  was  not,  however,  until  the  fourth 
century,  that  exorcists  came  to  exercise  their  office 
in  connection  with  Clmstian  baptism,  not  as  being 
absolutely  necessary,  nor  as  being  enjoined  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  simply  as  being  highly  beneficial,  in- 
asmuch as  without  it  children  bom  of  Christian 
parents  would  not  be  free  from  the  influence  of  evil 
spirits.  From  this  time  the  exorcists  not  only  offi- 
ciated in  connection  with  the  Energumens  or  de- 
moniacs, but  also  with  the  catechumens  as  candidates 
for  baptism. 

The  office  of  exorcist  is  still  maintamed  both  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  in  the  Greek  Church,  and 
express  provision  is  made  in  the  Roman  Pontifical 
for  the  ordination  of  such  an  office-bearer,  whenever 
it  is  thought  expedient  that  he  should  be  chosen  and 
consecrated.  The  exorcist  elect  kneeling  before  the 
bishop,  with  candles  in  his  hands,  is  tluis  addi'essed : 
"  About  to  be  ordained,  most  dear  son,  to  the  office 
ot  an  exorcist,  you  ought  to  know  what  you  imder- 
take.  It  is  your  part  to  cast  out  demons,  and  to 
teach  the  prayer,  that  he  who  communicates  not 
gives  place  to  the  devil ;  and  it  is  yoiu-  part  in  your 


ministry  to  pour  out  the  water,  (holy.)  Receive 
therefore,  the  power  of  laying  hands  on  the  pos 
sessed,  that  by  the  imposition  of  your  hands,  by  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  words  of  exorcism, 
unclean  spirits  may  be  driven  from  the  bodies  pos- 
sessed by  them.  Study,  therefore,  that  as  you  expel 
demons  from  the  bodies  of  others,  you  maj'  cast  out 
uncleanness  and  wickedness  from  your  own  body, 
lest  you  fall  imder  the  power  of  those  spirits  that 
you  put  to  fliglit  from  others.  Learn  from  your  office 
to  restrain  your  own  faults,  lest  through  your  evil 
manners  the  enemy  prevail,  and  avenge  himself. 
Then,  truly  you  will  rule  over  other  demons,  when 
you  have  first  overcome  their  complicate  wickedness 
in  yoiu-self ;  which  may  the  Loi-d  grant  you  to  do, 
tlu-ough  his  Holy  Spirit."  The  Book  of  Exorcisms 
is  then  put  into  his  hands,  or  instead  of  it  a  copy  of 
the  Missal  or  Pontifical,  the  bishop  saying,  "  Receive 
and  take  charge,  and  take  power  of  laying  liands 
upon  the  possessed,  or  the  baptized,  or  catechu- 
mens." 

The  power  of  exorcising  evil  spirits  is  recognized 
in  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England.  Tims  in 
canon  72,  it  is  declared,  "  No  minister  shall,  without 
the  hcense  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  under  his 
hand  and  seal,  attempt  upon  any  pretence  whatso 
ever,  either  of  possession  or  obsession,  by  fastuig  and 
prayer,  to  cast  out  any  devil  or  devils,  imder  pain  of 
the  imputation  of  impostm-e  or  cosenage,  and  depo- 
sition from  the  ministry."  In  the  Form  of  Baptism 
also,  as  contained  in  the  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  it 
was  thus  ordered:  "  Then  let  the  priest,  looking  upon 
the  childi'en,  say, — I  command  thee,  unclean  spirit,  in 
tlie  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  thou  come  out  and  depart  from  these 
infants,  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  vouch- 
safed to  call  to  his  holy  baptism,  to  be  made  mem- 
bers of  his  body  and  of  his  holy  congregation ; 
therefore,  thou  cursed  spirit,  remember  thy  sentence, 
remember  thy  judgment,  remember  the  day  to  be  at 
hand,  wherein  thou  shalt  bum  in  fij'e  everlasting 
prepared  for  thee  and  thy  angels ;  and  presume  not 
hereafter  to  exercise  any  tyranny  towards  these  in 
fants,  whom  Cluist  hath  bought  with  his  precious 
blood ;  and  by  this  his  holy  baptism  called  to  be  of 
his  flock."  No  mention  is  made  of  exorcism  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  presently  in  use  in  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  practice  is  unknown 
among  the  gi-eater  number  of  Protestant  chmxhes. 
In  the  Lutheran  churches,  some  of  them  at  least,  the 
form  of  exorcism  in  baptism  is  still  preserved.  It  is 
also  maintained  in  the  church  of  Denmark,  but  wa8 
abolished  in  the  church  of  Sweden  in  1809.  In  the 
Helvetic  Refonned  churches,  exorcism  has  never 
been  practised.     See  Demonianists. 

EXOTERIC  AND  ESOTERIC,  words  which 
hterally  denote  External  and  Internal,  and  are  often 
applied  to  the  twofold  doctrine  of  many  ancient 
philosophers,  the  one  intended  for  the  public,  and  the 
other  for  their  own  private  and  initiated  followers 
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The  first  wlio  adopted  this  double  mode  of  teachini^ 
were  the  Egjiitians,  from  whom  it  seems  to  have 
passed  to  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Druids,  and 
others.  From  the  scliools  of  Greek  [iliilosophy,  tlie 
practice  was  introduced  among  the  early  Christians, 
and  lience  in  all  probability  originated  the  AncANi 
DisciPLlNA  (which  see),  or  secret  doctrine,  which 
was  reserved  only  for  those  who  had  obtained  full 
admission  into  the  Christian  church  by  l)aptism. 

EXOTHOUMENOI,  the  fii-st  of  the  four  classes 
into  which  Bingham  divides  the  Catechumens 
(which  see)  of  the  early  Cliristian  church.  This 
class  was  instructed  privately  outside  the  church, 
and  prevented  from  entering  into  the  clim-ch  imtil 
they  were  more  fully  enlightened  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth. 

EXPECTATION  WEEK,  a  name  given  to  the 
interval  between  Ascension  Day  and  Wlat-Sunday, 
because  during  that  period  the  Apostles  waited  in 
expectation  of  the  fijfilment  of  the  promise  in  re- 
ference to  the  coming  of  the  Comforter. 

EXPECTATIVES,  a  term  introduced  under  the 
pontilicAte  of  John  XXII.  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  French  pontifl's  residing  at  A\-ignon, 
assumed  to  themselves  the  power  of  confeniiig  all 
sacred  offices,  whether  high  or  low,  according  to 
their  own  pleasure,  by  which  means  they  raised  im- 
mense siuns  of  money,  calling  forth  the  bitterest 
complaints  fi-om  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the 
fifteenth  centmy,  in  the  council  of  Constance,  at  its 
session  on  tlie  25th  of  March  1436,  the  expectatives 
were  abolislied. 

EXPIATION  (Day  of).  See  Atonement 
(Day  of). 

EXPIATION  fWATF.R  OF).  See  Heifer  (Sa- 
crifice of). 

EXPULSION.  See  Censures  (Ecclesiasti- 
cal). 

EXSUPFLATION,  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  in  the  ancient  Christian  church,  in  which 
the  candidate  for  baptism  stood  with  his  hands 
stretched  out  towards  the  west,  and  struck  them 
together ;  tlum  he  proceeded  thrice  to  exsufflate  or 
spit  in  defiance  of  Satan.  This  was  the  peculiar 
mode  in  which  the  catechumens  were  wont  to  ex- 
press their  abhorrence  of  their  great  adversai-y  as  if 
he  were  present.     See  Baptism. 

EXTISPICES  (Lat.  ei-ta,  entrails,  and  spccio,  to 
look),  a  name  sometimes  given  to  tlie  ancient  Auusi'l- 
CES  (which  see),  because  it  was  their  duty  carefully  to 
examine  the  entrails  of  the  victims  which  were  sacri- 
liced,  in  order  to  gather  from  them  lucky  or  unlucky 
omens.  The  Scandinavians  were  accustomed  to  sa- 
crifice human  victims,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
ascertain  what  was  to  hapjicn  by  the  inspection  of 
their  entrails,  by  the  efVusion  of  their  blood,  and  by 
the  greater  or  less  celerity  with  which  they  sunk  to 
the  bottom  of  the  water. 

EXTKAV'AGAXTS,  a  collection  of  Jewish  tra- 
ditions made  by  Rabbi  Chua,  and  published  imme- 


diately after  the  appearance  of  the  Mishna,  in  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  Tlie  name  of  Exti-ava- 
rjants  was  also  given  to  a  collection  of  Decretals  oi 
letters  of  the  Popes  (see  Canons,  Ecclesiastical) 
made  by  Pope  John  XXII.  The  last  Collection  was 
brought  down  to  the  year  1483,  and  was  called  the 
Common  I<-xtravagants. 

EXTREME  UNCTION.  See  Unction  (Ex- 
treme). 

EXUCONTIANS  (Gr.  ex  milconton,  from  non-ex- 
istences), a  name  given  to  the  class  of  Arians  called 
iETlANS  (which  see)  because  they  affirmed  that  the 
Son  of  God  might,  indeed,  be  called  God,  and  the 
Word  of  God,  but  only  in  a  sense  consistent  with  his 
having  been  brought  forth  from  non-existence,  that 
is,  that  he  was  one  of  those  things  which  once  had 
no  existence,  and,  of  course,  that  he  was  properly  a 
creature,  and  was  once  a  non-entity.  See  Arians, 
Semi-Arians. 

EZAN,  a  hymn  used  in  Mohammedan  countries 
by  the  Mm^ziii  or  public  crier,  who  chants  it  from 
the  minarets  of  the  mosques  in  a  loud,  deep-toned 
voice,  summoning  the  people  to  their  devotions. 
The  proclamation  is  in  these  words  :  "  God  is  great," 
four  times  repeated  ;  "  I  bear  witness  that  there  is  no 
God  but  God,"  twice  repeated ;  "  I  bear  witness  that 
Mohammed  is  the  prophet  of  God,"  twice  repeated  ; 
"  Come  to  the  temple  of  salvation,"  twice  repeated  ; 
"  God  is  great,  God  is  most  gi-eat ;  there  is  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  The  same 
proclamation  is  made  at  the  five  canonical  hours,  but 
at  morning  prayer  the  Muezzin  must  add,  repeating 
it  twice,  "  Prayer  is  better  than  sleep  !"  The  tone 
in  which  the  hymn  is  chanted  by  the  Muezzin  hac 
a  very  solemnizing  effect  in  general  upon  all  within 
reach  of  the  sound. 

EZRA,  an  ancient  Jewish  refonner  whose  memorj- 
has  always  been  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the 
Jews,  who  have  generally  believed  him  to  have  been 
the  principal  author  of  the  canon  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  that  he  gathered  together,  corrected, 
and  arranged  the  Sacred  Books.  Having  received  a 
commission  from  the  king  of  Persia,  he  sought  to 
refoi-m  the  Jewish  church  after  the  model  of  the  law 
of  Moses.  The  chief  points  to  which  he  directed  his 
attention  were  the  restoration  of  such  a  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  Mosaic  law  as  had  prevailed  before  the 
Captivity,  and  to  collect  and  publish  a  correct  edi- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  "  To  accomplish  these 
designs,  ho  had,"  say  the  Jews,  "  the  assistance  of  a 
certain  assembly  of  doctors,  who  met  at  that  time  to 
regulate  the  afl'airs  of  church  and  state.  There  is 
nothing  more  famous  in  the  books  of  the  Rabbins 
than  this  assembly,  which  they  call,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellency, the  great  synagogue,  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  others.  This  they  tell  us  was  a  convention  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  who  livid 
all  at  the  same  time  under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and 
among  these  they  name  Daniel,  and  histliree  friends, 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  as  the  first  of 
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them,  and  Simon  the  Just,  as  the  last;  though  from 
the  last  mention  we  have  of  Daniel  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  the  time  of  Simon  the  Just,  there  had 
passed  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  have  heen  this  ; 
these  hundred  and  twenty  men,  it  may  he  supposed, 
were  such  principal  elders  as  lived  in  a  continued 
succession  from  the  first  return  of  the  Jews,  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  to  the  death  of  Simon  the 
Just ;  and  in  their  several  times  employed  them- 
selves in  restoring  the  usage  of  the  Levitical  rites ; 
and  in  collecting  the  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
which  excellent  purposes  were  finished  in  the  time  of 
Simon  the  Just.  And  Ezi-a,  no  doubt,  had  the 
assistance  of  such  among  them  as  lived  in  his  time ; 
but  the  whole  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  glory  of 
accomplishing  it,  is  ascribed  by  the  Jews  to  Ezra, 
under  whose  administration  it  was  done.  Upon  this 
account,  they  look  upon  him  as  another  Moses  :  for 
the  law,  they  say,  was  given  by  Moses,  but  it  was 
revived  and  re-established  by  Ezra,  after  it  had  been 
almost  extinguished  in  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
Him,  therefore,  they  call  the  Second  Founder  of  the 
law  ;  and  rt  is  commonly  believed  among  them,  that 
he  was  Malachi  the  prophet ;  that  he  was  called 
Ezra  as  his  proper  name,  and  Malachi  (which  signi- 
fies an  angel,  or  messenger)  from  his  office,  because 
he  was  despatched  by  God  to  restore  again  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  and  to  settle  it  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  it  stood  before  the  Cap- 
tivity. This  person  was  of  so  gi'eat  esteem  and 
veneration  among  the  Jews,  that  it  is  a  common  say- 
ing among  their  writers,  that  if  the  law  had  not  been 


given  by  Moses,  Ezra  was  worthy  by  whom  it  should 
have  been  declared." 

To  prepare  his  edition  of  the  ScriptTires,  Ezra  pro- 
cured as  many  copies  as  he  could  find,  and  carefully 
studying  and  comparing  them,  he  connected  the  va- 
rious mistakes  which  had  crept  into  them  through 
the  ignorance  or  negligence  of  transcribers,  and 
sought  out  the  true  reading  of  doubtful  passages, 
making  the  text  as  accurate  as  possible.  He  then 
aiTanged  the  different  books  in  the  order  which  they 
now  occupy  in  the  Sacred  Canon,  which  is  generally 
called  the  Canon  of  Ezra,  although  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  of  the  Books  were  inserted  after  liis 
death.  Thus  Malachi  is  beheved  to  have  lived  after 
the  time  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  men- 
tion is  madeof  Jaddua  the  high-priest,  and  Darius 
Codomannus,  king  of  Persia,  who  lived  at  least  a 
hundred  years  after  the  period  at  which  Ezra  wrote ; 
it  is  very  probable  also,  that  the  two  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  as  well  as  Ma- 
lachi, were  afterwards  added  in  the  time  of  Simon 
the  Just ;  and  that  it  was  not  tiU  then  tliat  the  Jew- 
ish canon  of  the  Scriptures  was  fully  completed. 
Ezra  wrote  his  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Chal- 
dee  character,  which  was  in  common  use  among  the 
Jews  after  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Some  have 
even  asserted  that  to  this  eminent  doctor  of  the  law 
the  Jews  were  mdebted  for  the  Hebrew  vowel  points 
by  which  the  pronunciation,  and  in  many  cases  the 
meaning,  of  Hebrew  words  were  fixed  ;  but  the  more 
general  opinion  is,  that  the  invention  of  the  vowel 
points  is  to  be  traced  to  a  much  later  period.  See 
Bible. 
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FABULINUS,  an  imaginai-y  god  among  the  an- 
cient Romans,  to  whom  they  gave  thanks  when  their 
children  first  learned  to  speak. 

FACHIMAN,  the  god  of  war  among  the  Japan- 
ese. 

FACULTY  COURT,  a  court  belonging  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  grants  dispensa- 
tions to  marry,  to  eat  flesh  on  days  prohibited,  to 
hold  two  or  more  benefices,  and  so  forth.  The  ofii- 
cer  of  this  comt  is  called  the  Master  of  the  Facul- 
ties. 

FAITH  (Articles  of).    See  Creed. 

FAITH  (Controversies  on).  Faith  or  belief 
is  a  fimdamental  principle  of  the  human  mind.  We 
we  so  formed,  as  in  the  first  instance  to  believe,  and 
It  is  not  until  an  after  period  that  we  bcgui  to  doubt. 
The  groundwork  of  this  tendency  to  believe  is  laid 


in  the  very  structure  ot  the  mind  itself.  The  prin- 
ciple of  faith,  however,  viewed  as  a  purely  intellec- 
tual act,  is  utterly  inoperative  upon  the  chai'acter, 
but  viewed  as  a  moral  act,  or  havmg  a  reference  to 
moral  truth,  it  is  followed  by  specific  moral  results, 
which,  however,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  distinct 
recognition  of  the  truth  believed  as  holding  some  rela- 
tion to  our  condition,  either  immediate  or  prospective. 
Hence  it  is  that  a  man  might  put  firm  and  implicit 
credence  in  a  multitude  of  abstract  truths,  while  his 
character  would  be  utterly  unaffected  by  them. 
There  are  many,  for  example,  who  believe  in  the 
existence  of  God,  and  yet  by  keeping  out  of  view 
his  nature  and  attributes,  the  principles  or  rather 
affections  of  their  moral  constitution  are  quite  un- 
moved. They  neither  exercise  hope  nor  fear,  sor- 
row nor  joy,  love  nor  hatred,  in  leference  to  that 
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Being  whose  existence  they  nevertlieless  believe  as 
tn  abstract  intellectual  truth.  God  is  not  in  all  their 
thoughts.  They  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
complete  indifference  or  neutrality  in  so  far  as  that 
truth  is  concerned.  The  moral  result  upon  their 
character  and  deportment  is  to  thera  tlie  same  as  if 
there  had  been  no  God  at  all.  Tliey  hope,  they  fear, 
they  love,  they  hate,  influenced  by  innumerable  mo- 
tives of  the  most  diversified  kinds,  but  not  one  of 
ihem  involving  tlie  slightest  reference  to  that  Being 
who  rulcth  over  all. 

Thus  we  are  led  to  an  essential  characteristic 
of  faith  in  its  moral  operation — the  truths  believed 
must  be  such  that  they  shall  bear  upon  the  moral 
emotions  or  affections  of  our  nature.  AVithout  this, 
constituted  as  we  are,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can 
ever  act  as  moral  agents.  No  object  of  faith,  there- 
fore, can  be  admitted  as  at  all  effective  in  purifying 
the  heart  or  in  rectifv-ing  the  conduct,  which  is  not 
fitted  to  awaken  our  moral  emotions  and  feelings. 
And  we  must  uievitably  anive  at  the  same  result  in 
our  analysis  oi faith,  should  we  ^^ew  it  as  signiticant 
of  trust  in,  or  confidence  upon,  the  object  believed. 
I'^or,  it  is  obvious  that  no  confidence  could  be  placed 
by  us  in  any  being  whose  existence  we  did  not  know, 
or  whose  claims  upon  our  confidence  we  had  not  pre- 
viously ascertained.  And  besides,  as  confidence  im- 
plies a  feeling  of  security,  no  such  principle  could  be 
called  into  operation  so  long  as  the  Being  in  whom 
we  are  called  to  trust  is  viewed  by  us  with  feelings 
of  suspicion  or  alarm.  If  our  position  in  reference 
to  Him,  in  short,  is  not  such  as  to  caU  forth  love  as 
well  as  confidence,  we  can  never  be  expected  to  ex- 
ercise faith. 

Had  man  not  been  a  fallen,  a  guilty  creature  in 
the  sight  of  God,  we  could  have  conceived  of  him 
as  exercising,  under  the  influence  of  reason,  a  simple 
child-like  confidence  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  actual  condition 
of  man,  he  not  only  is,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the 
manners  and  customs  of  mienlightened  nations, /«& 
that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  instead,  therefore,  of  relying 
upon  God,  or  exercising  a  sincere  desire  to  know 
and  to  do  His  will,  every  impression  of  the  Divine 
Being  which  he  derives  even  from  the  deductions  of 
reason  is  necessarily  fitted  to  awaken  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Adam  hid  himself  from  the  presence  of  his 
Maker,  under  a  feeling  of  terror,  as  well  as  of  shame ; 
and  every  descendant  of  Adam,  who  has  been  unac- 
quainted with  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  tlu-ough 
the  blood  of  Christ,  has  uniformly  betrayed  feelings 
towards  God,  far  different  from  child-like  reliance. 
To  guilty  man,  the  Deity  wears  no  other  aspect  than 
that  of  an  angry  Judge,  so  long  as  the  glad  tidings 
of  a  gospel  salvation  are  unknown ;  and  should  a 
feeling  of  false  and  delusive  confidence  arise  in  hearts 
miaffectcd  with  a  sense  of  unworthiness  and  guilt, 
such  faith,  if  faith  it  cati  be  called,  instead  of  leading 
to  good  results  either  here  or  hereafter,  will  only  be 
visited  with  such  consequences  as  those  which  the 


Gentiles  experienced  who  were  given  up  to  beheve  « 
lie.  The  description  of  the  faith  of  the  Gentiles  wax 
regarded  by  the  apostle  Paul  as  sufficient  to  ishow  that 
they  were  condemned  in  the  sight  of  God,  aiul  that 
a  law  which  was  followed  by  no  better  results  wa» 
utterly  incapable  of  justifying  the  sinner.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  The  object  wliich  has  been  gained  by  the 
death  of  Christ  is  clearly  revealed  to  us  in  the  sacred 
writings.  "  He  died  for  our  offences,  and  rose  again 
for  our  justification."  "  His  name  shall  be  called 
Jesus,  for  lie  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  and  thou  shall 
be  saved."  "  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
'•  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ." 
From  these  and  many  other  passages,  the  conclusion 
plainly  is,  that  Christ's  death  was  directly  efficacious 
ill  tlie  salvation  of  man,  not  by  imparting  efficacy  to 
any  indirect  instrumentality  whatever,  but  by  pro- 
curing of  itself  the  free  justification  of  all  the  elect  of 
God.  It  may  be  urged,  however,  against  this  view 
of  the  subject,  that  we  are  doing  away  with  the  in- 
strumentality of  faith  altogether.  By  no  means. 
We  admit  that  we  are  justified  by  faith,  but  we  are 
far  from  admitting  that  hi  any  sense  we  can  be  said 
to  be  justified  hecauae  of  faith.  The  work  of  Christ, 
not  the  working  of  our  faith,  is  the  ordinance  of  God 
appointed  for  oiu*  justification.  The  fundamental 
and  solely  efficacious,  and  therefore  solely  meritorious 
cause,  is  the  mediation  of  Clu-ist ;  and  the  principle 
of  faith,  whether  viewed  simply,  or  as  an  active  prin- 
ciple, neither  has  nor  can  have  any  efficacy,  either 
self-derived  or  imparted,  to  accomplish  our  justifi- 
cation. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  clearly 
understand  the  precise  place  which  faith  occupies  in 
justification.  The  Arminian  assigns  to  it  a  meri- 
torious value  in  itself,  as  an  abstract  princijjle  irre- 
spective altogether  of  its  object.  This,  however, 
is  impossible,  faith  without  regard  to  its  object 
being  productive  of  neither  good  nor  evil.  The 
object  of  justifying  faith  is  Jesus  Christ,  and  re- 
demption through  his  blood.  Thus,  in  reply  to  the 
earnest  inquiry  of  the  jailer  of  Philippi,  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  the  reply  of  the  apostle 
was,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  Faith  in  this  case  is  the  be- 
lief of  testimony ;  not  however  the  testimony  of  a 
frail,  fallible  man,  but  of  the  infallible,  faithful  Jeho- 
vah. But  this  is  far  from  exhausting  the  Scriptural 
meaning  of  faith,  it  implies  reliance,  dependence, 
implicit  trust  upon  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation. 
Tlie  faith  of  the  gospel  then  is  not  a  cold  heartless 
a.ssent  to  a  statement,  however  imjiortant  that  state- 
ment may  be,  but  a  cordial,  unhesitating,  and  withal 
exclusive  reliance  on  a  personal  Saviour.  Ou  the 
subject  of  faith  the  Westminster  Confession  is  clear 
and  explicit :  "  By  this  faith  a  Christian  believeth 
to  be  true  whatsoever  is  revealed  in  the  Word,  fof 
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the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein ;  and 
acteth  diflferently  upon  that  which  each  particular 
passage  contaiiieth ;  yielding  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands, trembling  at  the  threateniugs,  and  embracing 
the  promises  of  God  for  this  life  and  that  which  is 
to  come."  There  is  no  vital  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
perhaps,  which  has  given  rise  to  more  varied  and 
bitter  controversies  than  the  doctrine  of  justifying 
faith. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  faith  we  may  notice, 
that  the  Romish  church  alleges  that  it  consists  in 
an  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptm-es  in  general. 
This  separates  the  principle  of  faith  from  Him  who 
is  set  forth  in  Scriptm-e  as  the  special  object  of  it, 
imd  reduces  it  to  a  vague  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
Bible,  which  can  exert  no  possible  influence  over  the 
mind  or  heart  of  a  man.  But  when  faith  has  re- 
spect to  a  specific  object,  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord; 
when  it  gives  credence  not  only  to  the  existence  of 
tliat  object,  and  its  bearings  upon  our  individual  case, 
but  yields  a  personal  trust  and  dependence  upon 
Cluist  as  our  Redeemer  and  Lord,  the  affections 
»annot  fail  to  be  drawn  out  towards  Him  who  loved 
•IS,  and  gave  Himself  for  us.  The  heart  is  then 
touched,  and  the  life  influenced  by  what  Christ  hath 
done,  and  besides,  our  love  is  attracted  towards  a 
loving  Saviour.  Thus  we  are  constrained  by  the 
mercies  of  God,  and  by  the  love  of  Christ,  to  yield 
our  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  and  acceptable 
unto  God,  which  is  our  reasonable  service. 

Vague  and  indefinite  views,  however,  as  to  the 
nature  of  saving  faith  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
Romanists;  they  have  prevailed  even  among  some 
Protestant  sects.  The  Bereans  and  Sandemanians 
considered  it  to  be  a  mere  intellectual  act,  a  belief  of 
abstract  truth ;  and  the  same  opinions  were  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Erskine  in  his  'Essay  on  Faith,' 
pubUshed  in  18'22.  That  faith,  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  human  mind,  is  in  itself  a  purely  in- 
tellectual act,  is  leadily  admitted.  But  it  is  far 
otherwise  with  sa\'ing  faith,  which  implies,  m  addi- 
tion to  the  intellectual  act,  an  object  of  a  strictly 
moral  kind,  towards  which  the  faith  is  directed.  The 
Christian  believes,  but  it  is  a  belief  in  Jesus  Clu-ist. 
To  speak  of  faith  as  nothing  more  than  an  intellec- 
tual perception  of  the  truth,  is  to  lose  sight  of  Christ, 
the  object  of  faith,  who  alone  gives  to  faith  a  justi- 
fjdng  or  saving  power.  To  speak  of  faith  irrespec- 
tively of  Christ,  is  to  reduce  it  not  only  to  an  act  of 
pure  intellect,  but  to  an  utterly  inoperative,  ineffica- 
cious, and  even  iiTeligiuus  principle,  having  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  truths  of  the  Bible. 

Another  point  of  controversy  connected  with  the 
nature  of  faith  is  that  which  was  involved  in  the 
heresy  of  the  Rowites  : — Whether  assurance  is 
of  the  essence  of  faith.  To  decide  this  point  satis- 
factorily, it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  pre'S'iously  what 
is  meant  by  assurance.  The  word  has  a  twofold 
meaning,  and  denotes  either  a  full  persuasion  of  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  testimony  concerning  Christ,  or 


an  explicit  assurance  of  our  own  personal  salvation 
In  the  former  sense  it  is  undoubtedly  an  essentia 
eleisent  of  saving  faith,  but  not  in  the  latter.  "  A 
sinner  caimot  say  in  the  first  instance,"  as  Dr.  Dick 
well  remarks,  "  Christ  is  mine  in  possession  ;  be- 
cause this  becomes  true  only  when  he  has  believed, 
and  cannot  belong  to  the  nature  of  faith,  as  it  is  a 
consequence  of  it.  If  the  words  mean  only,  that 
Christ  is  his  in  the  ofter  of  the  Gospel,  or  is  offered 
to  him  in  particular,  we  allow  it,  but  have  a  right  to 
complain,  tliat  a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, should  be  expressed  in  terms  which  are  apt  to 
suggest  a  quite  different  sense.  The  smuer  cannot 
say  tiU  he  have  believed,  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
unless  he  died  for  all  men  without  exception ;  but, 
consistently  with  the  doctrine  of  particular  redemp- 
tion, no  man  can  be  assm-ed  that  he  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  unless  he  have 
first  obtained  .in  interest  in  it  by  faith.  Neither  can 
every  sinner  say,  in  the  ih-st  moment  of  faith,  that 
he  shall  certainly  have  eternal  salvation.  He  desires 
salvation  no  doubt,  and  his  faith  implies  an  expecta- 
tion of  it ;  but  how  many  believers  have  been  har- 
assed with  doubts  at  tu-st,  and  during  the  whole 
coiu'se  of  their  lives,  and  have  rarely  been  able  to 
use  the  language  of  confidence !  This  the  advocates 
of  this  definition  are  compelled  to  admit ;  and  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  attempting  to  reconcile 
it  with  their  system,  they  shift  and  shuffle,  and  al- 
most retract,  and  involve  themselves  in  perplexity 
and  contradiction,  as  those  must  do  who  are  labom-- 
ing  to  prove  that,  although  it  is  a  fact  that  many  be 
lievers  are  not  assm-ed  of  theh  salvation,  yet  assur 
auce  is  of  the  essence  of  faith.  It  is  manifest  that, 
if  assurance  is  of  the  essence  of  faith,  it  can  never  be 
separated  from  it. — The  exercise  of  faith  is  regulated 
by  the  word  of  God,  and  its  object  is  there  defined. 
But  it  is  nowhere  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  that 
Christ  died  for  any  particular  person,  and  that  his 
sins  are  forgiven.  How,  then,  can  an  assurance  of 
these  tilings  belong  to  the  nature  of  faith  ?  How  can 
it  be  our  duty  to  beheve  what  is  not  in  the  testi- 
mony? It  is  an  objection  against  tliis  definition, 
that  it  makes  faith  consist  rather  in  the  belief  Oi 
something  regarduig  ourselves,  than  in  the  belief  of 
the  testimony  of  God  ;  in  the  beUef  of  the  goodness 
of  our  state,  rather  than  of  the  all-sufEciency  and 
willingness  of  Christ.  It  may  be  farther  objected, 
that  it  confounds  the  inferences  from  faith  with  faith 
itself;  nothing  being  plainer  than  that  these  propo- 
sitions, '  Christ  died  for  me,'  '  my  sins  are  forgiven,' 
are  conclusions  to  which  the  mind  comes,  from  the 
previous  beUef  of  the  doctrines  and  promises  of 
the  Gospel.  Farther,  it  is  chargeable  with  thio 
eiTor,  that  it  defines  faith  in  its  highest  and  most 
perfect  state,  and  excludes  the  lower  degrees  of  it, 
and  thus  lays  a  stumbUng-block  before  thousands  of 
the  people  of  God,  who,  not  finding  in  themselves 
this  assurance,  are  distressed  with  the  melauchol) 
thought  that  they  are  unbelievers." 
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In  complete  accordance  with  tliis  clear  statemeut 
on  the  subject  of  assurance,  the  AVestiuinster  Con- 
fession declares  that  this  infallible  assurance  doth 
not  so  belong  to  the  essence  of  faith  "  but  that  a 
true  believer  may  wait  long  and  conflict  with  many 
difficulties  before  he  be  a  partaker  of  it."  Such  an 
assurance  of  a  personal  interest  in  Christ  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the  believer,  that 
he  ought  not  to  rest  until  he  has  attained  a  reason- 
able and  well-groimded  persuasion  of  it,  but  that 
persuasion  cannot  be  obtained  from  au  examina- 
tion of  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  but  from  an 
examination  of  the  state  of  the  soul.  "  It  is  found- 
ed," says  tlie  Westminster  Confession,  "upon  the 
Dirine  truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation,  the  in- 
ward evidence  of  those  graces  into  which  these 
promises  are  made,  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of 
adoption  witnessing  with  our  spirits  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God ;  which  Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  whereby  we  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of 
redemption."  This  assurance  havuig  respect  to  our 
own  personal  condition,  has  been  often  termed  the 
assurance  of  sense,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  assurance  which  has  respect  to  the 
truth  of  the  Divine  testimony,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
perly styled  the  assurance  of  faith. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  qnestions  wliich 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  nature  of  faith,  is  the  kin- 
dred question— Wiether  or  not  man  has  an  inherent 
capacity  of  believing  unto  the  saving  of  the  soul. 
The  Pelagians  in  former  days,  wlio  denied,  and  the 
Morisonians  (see  Evangelical  Union)  of  our  own 
day,  who  admit  original  sin,  both  agi-ee  in  main- 
taining that  man  has  in  himself  a  power  to  beUeve, 
It  is  plauily  impossible,  however,  consistently  to 
hold  the  original  and  total  depravity  of  man,  and 
yet  to  maintain  that  he  can  of  himself  exercise 
saving  faith.  This  all-important  principle,  indeed, 
is  assumed  in  Scripture  to  be  so  completely  op- 
posed to  the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
that  the  Spirit  is  said  to  work  in  the  soul  the  work 
of  faith  with  power.  Faith  belongs  not  to  the  na- 
tural, but  to  the  renewed  man.  Were  it  nothing 
more  than  a  bare  assent  to  certain  abstract  truths,  it 
would  be  otherwise,  but  since  it  involves  a  cordial 
embracing  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  an  im- 
plicit, exclusive  dependence  upon  Christ  for  salva- 
tion, we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
our  Lord's  explicit  statement  on  the  subject ;  John 
vi.  44,  "  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father 
which  hath  sent  me  draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  liim 
up  at  the  last  day." 

Tlie  grand  controversy,  however,  on  the  subject  of 
faith,  respects  the  precise  place  which  it  holds  in  the 
justification  of  the  sinner.  This  was  the  chief  theo- 
logical point  on  which  the  controversy  turned  be- 
tween the  Reformers  and  the  Romanists  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Luther  declared  the  Scriptural  doc- 
trine on  the  subject  of  the  connection  between  faith 
and  the  sinner's  acceptance  before  God  to  be,  that 


we  arejustiried  by  faith  alone.  This  he  declared  to 
be  the  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church.  The 
Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  taught,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  "  If  any  man 
shall  say  that  the  ungodly  man  is  justified  by  faith 
only,  so  as  to  understand  that  nothing  else  is  re- 
quired that  may  co-operate  to  obtain  the  grace  of 
justification,  and  that  it  is  in  no  wise  necessary  for 
him  to  be  prepared  and  disposed  by  the  motion  of 
his  own  will, — let  him  be  accm-sed,"  And  again, 
"  If  any  one  shall  say  that  justifying  faith  is  notliing 
else  than  confidence  in  the  Di\-ine  mercy,  pardoning 
sins  for  Christ's  sake,  or  that  it  is  that  confidence 
alone  by  which  we  are  justified, — let  him  be  accurs- 
ed," Still  fm-ther,  "  Whosoever  shall  affirm  that  the 
entire  punishment  is  always  remitted  by  God  toge- 
ther with  the  fault,  and  therefore,  that  penitents  need 
no  other  satisfaction  than  faith,  whereby  (hey  appre- 
hend Christ  who  has  made  satisfaction  for  them,  let 
him  be  accm-sed."  Such  statements  as  these,  which 
occur  in  the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Romish 
church,  are  plainly  opposed  to  the  statements  of  the 
Word  of  God.  The  apostle  Paul  teaches  us  that  "  by 
grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  ol 
yourselves  ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :  not  of  works,  lest 
any  man  should  boast."  The  same  apostle  tells  us 
tliat  "we  are  justified  by  faith  without  the  works  of  the 
law,"  Faith,  however,  is  not  the  gi-ound,  but  the  means 
of  justification.  We  are  justified  by  means  of  faith  , 
we  are  not  justified  because  of  faith.  The  sole  ground 
of  a  sinner's  justification  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
imputed  to  him ;  and  the  manner  in  which  a  sinner 
becomes  a  partaker  of  that  righteousness,  is  solely 
by  a  believing  reception  of  it.  Tliat  such  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  may  be  proved  by  such  pas- 
sages as  these,  Rom.  iii.  20—22,  "  Therefore  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  there  sliall  no  flesh  be  justified  in 
his  sight :  for  by  the  law  is  tne  knowledge  of  sin. 
But  now  the  righteousness  of  God  without  the  law  is 
manifested,  being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  even  the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that 
believe :  for  there  is  no  difl'erence,"  Gal,  ii.  IC, 
"  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus  Clnist,  even  we 
have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might  be  jus- 
tified by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of 
the  law :  for  by  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified,"  Gal,  iii,  11,  "But  that  no  man  is  jus 
tified  by  the  law  in  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  evident : 
for.  The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Rom,  iii.  24, 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  giace  through  the  re- 
demption that  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Another  view  of  faith,  in  connection  with  justifi- 
cation, is  that  which  is  held  by  the  Arminiiins,  that 
faith  is  the  ground  of  our  acceptance,  being  substi- 
tuted instead  of  that  perfect  obedience  which  fomud 
the  original  ground  of  justification.  In  this  view  of 
the  matter,  God  is  considered  as  departing  from  that 
perfect  obedience  which  he  originally  required  from 
.3  T  * 
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man.  But  sucli  a  suppositioii  caunot  for  a  mo- 
ment be  sustained.  The  law  of  God  never  can  pos- 
sibly demand  less  than  it  has  always  done,  a  perfect, 
uniform,  universal  obedience.  Faith  never  can  form 
our  justifying  righteousness,  for  it  is  itself  a  work, 
and  in  the  apostolic  view  of  justification,  all  works 
are  excluded  without  a  single  exception,  and  we 
are  justified  by  faith,  not  as  constituting  our  righ- 
teousness, but  as  receiving  the  righteousness  of 
Christ. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  well  adapted  faith 
is  to  promote  the  great  design  of  God  in  our  justifi- 
cation. On  this  subject,  Dr.  Dick  makes  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  remarks :  "  Between  grace  and 
works  there  is  an  irreconcilable  opposition,  and  the 
admission  of  the  one  involves  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  If  we  are  j  ustified  by  works,  we  are  not  jus- 
tified freely ;  and  the  honour  of  grace,  which  gives 
without  money  and  without  price,  is  impaired.  This 
would  have  been  the  efl'ect  if  any  act  of  ours  had 
been  made  the  condition  of  our  justification,  if  we 
had  been  pardoned  on  accoimt  of  our  repentance  and 
reformation,  and  restored  to  the  favour  of  God  on  ac- 
count of  our  love  to  hira  and  sincere  obedience  to  his 
law.  But  by  the  appointment  of  faith,  the  glory  of 
grace  is  fully  displayed.  It  caimot  be  supposed, 
that  a  poor  man  has  any  merit  in  taking  the  alms 
which  are  presented  to  him  without  his  solicitation. 
It  is  not  his  acceptance  which  gives  him  a  right  to 
enjoy  them,  but  the  offer  made  by  his  charitable 
neighbour.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  there  is 
any  merit  in  consenting  that  Christ  should  perform 
for  us  what  we  could  not  perform  for  ourselves ;  any 
merit  in  relying  on  his  obedience  and  suflerings,  and 
acknowledging  that  there  is  nothing  in  ourselves 
which  could  recommend  us  to  God.  This  consent 
to  the  suretiship  of  Christ,  this  dependence  on  his 
righteousness,  is  the  essence  of  justifying  faith.  The 
wisdom  of  God  is  manifest  in  this  constitution,  which 
takes  away  from  man  every  ground  of  boasting, 
abases  his  pride,  and  leads  him  to  give  all  the  praise 
to  the  true  Author  of  salvation.  Having  saved  us 
by  his  own  arm,  he  makes  it  bare,  if  I  may  speak  so. 
stretches  it  out  openly,  to  make  all  men  see  that  by 
it  alone  the  mighty  work  was  achieved.  To  the 
sinner  nothing  is  left  but  to  receive,  with  profound 
humility  and  gratitude,  the  precious  gift  which  God 
most  freely  bestows.  There  is  an  express  acknow- 
ledgment in  the  exercise  of  faith,  that  there  is  no 
goodness  in  himself  for  which  God  should  be  favour- 
able to  him ;  and  he  says,  '  Surely  in  the  Lord  have 
I  righteousness  and  strength.'  " 

And  besides,  the  faith  which  thus  glorifies  God 
in  the  sinner's  justification  is  itself  a  Divine  gift, 
wrought  in  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Lest,  there- 
fore, we  should  boast  of  tliis  important  grace,  we  are 
taught,  that  it  comes  not  from  ourselves,  but  from 
God.  Salvation  is  of  faitli,  that  it  might  be,  or 
rather  might  clearly  appear  to  be,  of  grace  ;  that  all 
the  glory  might  be  ascribed  to  God  alone,  and  sin- 


ful man  might  be  seen  to  be  simply  the  recipient  of 
a  justification  wholly  gratuitous. 

FAITH  (KULE  of).  In  all  matters  of  religious 
controversy,  nothing  can  be  more  important  than  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  common  standard  to  which  the 
contending  parties  may  lawfully'  appeal  with  the 
view  of  settling  the  truth.  On  this  point  Romanists 
and  Protestants  are  completely  at  variance.  The 
Protestants  confidently  assert  that  the  Bible,  and 
the  Bible  alone,  is  to  every  Christian  the  rule  of  faith, 
being  the  only  revelation  of  God  to  the  world,  and 
containing  in  itself  all  that  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
And  in  vindication  of  this  opinion,  they  are  wont  to 
quote  such  passages  as  these; — 2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17, 
•■  And  that  from  a  child  thou  hast  known  the  holy 
scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  m  Christ  Jesus.  All 
scripture  is  given  by  inspu'ation  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness :  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  Ps.  six.  7,  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  per- 
fect, converting  the  soul :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord 
is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  Rom.  xv.  4, 
"  For  whatsoever  thmgs  were  written  aforetime  were 
written  for  our  learning,  that  we  through  patience 
and  comfort  of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope." 
Jam.  i.  21,  "Wherefore  lay  apart  all  filthiness  and 
superfluity  of  naughtiness,  and  receive  with  meek- 
ness the  engrafted  word,  which  is  able  to  save  your 
souls." 

The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  assert  that 
Scripture  is  not  the  oidy  rule  of  faith,  but  that  tra- 
dition must  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  re- 
ceived with  equal  reverence  as  the  Bible ;  the  un- 
written and  the  written  Word  being  in  their  view  of 
equal  authority.  The  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 
divides  tradition  into  two  kinds, — apostolical,  which 
refers  to  doctrine ;  and  ecclesiastical,  which  refers  to 
ceremonies  instituted  by  the  church.  Some  Roman 
Cathohc  writers  speak  of  three  kinds  of  tradition, — 
divine,  apostohcal,  and  ecclesiastical.  Divine  tra- 
dition they  regard  as  that  which  was  delivered  by 
Christ  himself;  apostolical,  as  that  which  the  apos- 
tles received  by  inspiration ;  and  ecclesiastical,  as 
that  which  has  been  taught  by  the  church.  Besides 
adding  tradition  to  Scripture,  the  Romish  church 
adds  to  both  the  decrees  of  the  chiu-ch,  and  declai'ea 
such  decrees  to  be  infallible. 

The  question  in  dispute  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism  as  to  the  rule  of  faith,  is  not  whether 
the  Word  of  God  is  the  rule,  that  being  admitted  on 
both  sides,  but  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Word 
of  God.  Protestants  believe  that  the  Bible  which  is 
admitted  to  be  the  Divine  Word,  is  the  only  certain, 
because  the  only  inspired  record  of  what  Christ  and 
his  apostles  taught,  and  therefore  the  only  rule  of 
faith.  But  Romanists  allege  that  it  is  capable  oi 
proof,  that  many  things  were  unwritten,  as  well  re 
many  things  written,  wluch  Christ  and  the  apostle* 
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taught.  Thus  ill  regard  to  our  blessed  Lord,  it  is 
declared,  John  xx.  30,  "  And  many  other  signs 
truly  did  .Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
which  are  not  written  in  tliis  book."  And  in  re- 
ference to  apostolic  teaching  Paul  exhorts  the  Thes- 
Ralonian  Christians,  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand 
fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been 
taught,  whether  by  word,  or  our  epistle."  In  reply 
to  this  argument,  it  is  readily  conceded,  tliat  botli 
riirist  and  his  apostles  taught  many  things  orally, 
hut  the  point  in  dispute  is,  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
what  was  written.  On  this  subject,  John  plainly 
states  that  while  Jesus  did  many  other  signs  than 
those  which  were  written  in  his  gospel,  "  These  are 
written,  that  ye  miglit  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  God  ;  and  that  believing  ye  might 
have  life  through  his  name."  It  is  imdoubtedly 
true,  tlut  if  Christ  and  his  apostles  were  alive,  we 
would  listen  with  equal  reverence  to  their  words 
whether  given  orally  or  in  writing.  But  the  Church 
of  Rome  cannot  prove  that  her  traditions  were  really 
delivered  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  them  to  be  possessed  of 
equal  authority  with  the  written  Word,  which  is 
capable  of  being  shown  by  the  most  undoubted 
proofs  to  be  the  product  of  inspiration.  The  Bible 
alone  contains  what  Christ  aud  his  apostles  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved  to  have  taught. 

The  objections  to  tradition  as  along  with  the 
Bible  the  rule  of  faith,  are  thus  summ;u-ily  stated 
by  Dr.  Blakeney : 

"1.  Tradition,  according  to  the  Romish  scheme, 
was  first  oral,  though  afterwards  committed  to  writ- 
ing in  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  The  early  Chris- 
tians wrote  but  httle,  on  account  of  the  persecution 
to  which  they  were  exposed.  Aud  what  is  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  has  little  reference  to  doctrines  disputed 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  Tradi- 
tion, therefore,  for  hundreds  of  years,  was  committed 
to  mere  rejiort;  aud  this  it  is  wliich  Rome  receives 
with  equal  reverence  as  the  ivriUen  Word.  So  un- 
certain is  report,  that  it  has  become  even  a  proverb, 
'  that  a  story  never  loses  in  its  carriage ;'  or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  seldom  retains  its  origiual  character 
without  addition.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  Bible,  hi  which  report  or  tradition  circidated 
a  falsehood, — '  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  If  1  will  that  he 
tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  follow  thou 
me.  Then  went  this  saying  abroad  among  the  bre- 
thren, that  that  disciple  should  not  die :  yet  Jesus 
said  not  unto  him,  lie  shall  not  die;  but.  If  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee?' 
(John  xxi.  22,  23.)  Surely  we  cannot  build  our  faith 
on  sucli  an  insecure  foundation  as  this ! 

"  2.  The  Fathers  whose  writings,  and  the  Councils 
whose  decrees,  are  supposed  to  contain  such  an  im- 
portant universal  tradition,  far  from  giving  a  unani- 
mous consent  to  Romish  doctrine,  scarcely  consent 
iu  any  doctrine.     They  ha\  e  decidedly  contradicted 


each  other,  and  even  themselves.  Tlie  Fathers  of 
the  second  century  held  the  personal  reign  of  Christ ; 
those  of  the  fourth  century,  condemned  that  doctrine 
as  heresy.  Tlie  Fathers,  on  several  points,  are  oji- 
posed  to  Romanism.  They  condenm  the  use  and 
worship  of  images,  at  least  the  early  Fathers.  They 
deny  the  canonicity  of  the  Apocrypha.  They  advo- 
cate the  reading  and  free  use  of  Scripture.  From 
their  writings,  we  learn  that  the  cup  was  given  to 
the  laity,  that  private  masses  are  unlawful,  and  even 
Gregory  the  Great,  Bishop  of  Rome,  (if  he  can  be 
called  a  Father,)  denounced  the  assumption  of  uni- 
versal Bishop  as  antichristian.  Wliere,  then,  is  the 
universal  tradition  and  unanimous  consent  of  Fathers 
to  Papal  doctrine  ? 

"3.  Observe  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
Romish  ride ;  it  is  not  accessible  to  all.  No  Roman 
Catholic  has  the  rule  of  his  faith,  who  has  not  all 
the  numerous  and  ponderous  volumes  written  by  the 
Fathers,  and  all  the  acts  of  coimcils.  The  careful 
reading  of  the  Fathers  occupied,  it  is  said.  Archbishop 
Usher  twenty  years !  No  Roman  CathoUc  has  exa- 
mined his  ride  of  faith,  who  has  not  waded  through 
Patristic  theology.  In  order  to  make  any  use  of  his 
rule,  he  must  be  acquainted  with  dead  languages, 
and  possess  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  purchase 
a  librai-y  of  ancient  books. 

"  4.  Tradition  is  condemned  by  Christ, — '  But  he 
answered  and  said  unto  them,  AVliy  do  ye  also  trans- 
gi-ess  the  commandment  of  God  by  your  tradition  f 
'Thus  have  ye  made  the  commandments  of  God  of 
none  efleot  by  your  tradition.'  '  But  in  vain  tliey 
do  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  command- 
ments of  men,'  (JIatth.  xv.  3,  6,  9.)  Tlie  Jews  had 
added  certain  traditions  to  the  written  law ;  but  that 
addition  is  censured  by  the  Son  of  God." 

Some  Romish  divines  regard  tradition  as  inferior, 
and  others  as  superior,  to  the  written  word.  Neither 
of  these  opinions  is  in  accordance  with  the  express 
decision  of  the  comicil  of  Trent,  which  only  makes 
tradition  equal  to  Scripture.  Before  the  sitting  of  the 
Tridentine  council  in  1545,  the  authority  of  tradition 
was  a  matter  of  mere  opinion,  but  since  that  time  its 
equal  authority  with  Scripture  has  become  an  article 
of  f'ailh  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 

FAITHFUL,  a  name  often  used  to  designate  true 
believers,  in  the  early  Christian  church. 

FAICIRS,  monks  in  India.  They  subject  them 
selves  to  the  most  severe  austerities  and  mortilicjv- 
tions.  Some  of  them  vow  to  preserve  a  standing 
posture  diu'ing  their  whole  lives,  supported  only  by 
a  stick  or  rope  under  their  armpits.  Some  mangle 
their  bodies  with  scourges  or  knives.  Others  wander 
about  in  companies,  telling  fortunes,  and  in  many 
dill'erent  ways  deceiving  the  people.  The  word 
Fakir  is  derived  from  an  Arabic  tcmi  signil'ying 
"  poor  people,"  and  belongs  rather  to  those  monks 
iu  India  w  lio  profess  Mohammedanism,  than  to  thosf 
who  profess  Hinduism.  These  devotees  are  restrict 
ed  to  a  life  of  po\crty,  and  they  go  about  a.-k'm§ 
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alms  in  the  name  of  God.  They  allege  that  their 
mode  of  life  is  .sanctioned  by  the  saying  of  Moham- 
med,— •"  Poverty  is  my  glory."  This  class  of  monks 
ajipeared  from  the  time  that  the  faith  of  the  Koran 
was  corrupted  by  the  new  doctrines  introduced  after 
the  conquest  of  Persia.  They  received  also  the  name 
of  Dervishes  (wliich  see),  and  in  Persia  that  of 
Sufis  (which  see). 

FAKONE,  a  district  of  country  in  Japan,  in 
which  there  is  situated  a  lake,  at  the  bottom  of 
wliich  the  Japanese  believe  is  found  a  purgatory  for 
childi'en.  On  the  shore  of  tliis  lake,  as  an  old  tra- 
veller tells  ns,  are  built  five  small  wooden  chapels, 
and  in  each  sits  a  priest,  beating  a  gong,  and  howl- 
uig  a  nimanda.  "  All  the  Japanese  foot-travellers 
of  om-  retinue,"  says  Kampfer,  "  threw  them  some 
kasses  into  the  chapel,  and  in  return  received  each  a 
paper,  wliich  they  carried,  bareheaded,  with  great 
respect,  to  the  shore,  in  order  to  tlu-ow  it  into  the 
lake,  having  first  tied  a  stone  to  it,  that  it  might  be 
Bm-e  to  go  to  the  bottom  ;  which  they  believe  is  the 
pm-gatory  for  cliildren  who  die  before  seven  years  of 
age.  They  ai-e  told  so  by  their  priests,  who,  for 
their  comfort,  assure  them  that  as  soon  as  the  water 
washes  off  the  names  and  characters  of  the  gods  and 
saints,  written  upon  the  papers  above  mentioned,  the 
children  at  the  bottom  feel  great  relief,  if  they  do 
not  obtain  a  full  imd  effectual  redemption." — Fakone 
IS  also  the  name  of  a  temple  in  Japan,  famous  for  its 
Bacred  relics.  It  contains  tlie  salsres  of  the  heroic 
Caius  (wliich  see),  stiU  stained  with  the  blood  of 
those  whom  they  had  slain  in  battle ;  the  vestments 
which  were  said  to  have  been  worn  by  an  angel,  and 
which  supplied  the  place  of  wings  ;  and  the  comb  of 
Joritorao,  who  was  the  first  secular  emperor  of  the 
Japanese. 

FALD  STOOL,  a  small  desk  sometimes  used  in 
the  Church  of  England,  at  which  the  Litany  is  en- 
joined to  be  said  or  sung.  In  those  churches  which 
have  a  fald  stool,  it  is  generally  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  choir,  sometunes  near  the  steps  of  the  altai-. 

FALDISTORIUM,  a  portable  seat  or  chair  in  the 
Pope's  chapel  at  Rome. 

FALL  OF  MAN,  the  melancholy  event  which  is 
recorded  in  Gen.  iii.,  whereby  man,  through  the  se- 
ductions of  the  tempter,  lost  that  perfect  righteous- 
ness which  he  possessed  at  his  creation,  and  became 
at  once  giulty,  polluted,  and  miserable,  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the 
pains  of  hell  for  ever.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  as 
given  by  Moses  is  plain,  simple,  and  touching. 
Various  theologians,  however,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, have  denied  the  Uteral  sense  altogether,  and 
viewed  the  whole  history  of  the  event  as  detailed  by 
Moses  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  myth  or  fable,  in- 
tended to  teach  us  some  important  lessons,  such  as 
the  danger  of  gi^ng  full  rein  to  om-  appetites,  and 
the  necessity  of  subjecting  them  to  the  control  of 
reason ;  the  intimate  connection  between  the  intro- 
duction of  vice  into  society,  aad  the  false  refinements 


which  knowledge  and  civilization  bring  along  with 
them ;  or  the  miproper  use  which  too  many  make  of 
knowledge,  rendering  it  an  instrument  of  evil  rather 
than  of  good.  But  on  carefidly  perusing  the  narra- 
tive which  Moses  gives  of  the  fall,  we  find  it  so  in- 
terwoven with  the  whole  Mosaic  history,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  regard  the  one  portion  as  a  myth, 
without  attachuig  the  same  character  to  the  whole. 
No  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  deny  the  lit- 
eral truth  of  the  Pentateuch  generally,  and,  there- 
fore, we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  fall  of  our  first 
parents  as  a  narrative  of  real  events.  And,  besides, 
the  whole  of  Scripture  is  evidently  founded  on  the 
fall,  as  not  an  allegory,  but  a  real  event,  which  is 
both  referred  to,  and  reasoned  upon,  on  this  suppo- 
sition. If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Scripture  be  not 
one  vast  allegory,  we  must  admit  the  reality  of  the 
fall.  Both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  evidently  re- 
fer to  it  as  an  actual  event.  Even  the  infidel  Bolin- 
broke  saw  clearly  the  impossibility  of  treating  the 
fall  as  a  pai-able.  "  It  cannot,"  he  says,  "  be  admit- 
ted by  Christians  ;  for  if  it  was,  what  would  become 
of  that  famous  text.  Gen.  iii.  15,  'the  seed  of  the 
woman  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,'  on 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  is  founded  ?  " 

Traditions  of  the  fall,  approaching  more  or  less  to 
the  Mosaic  accomit,  are  to  be  found  among  all  the 
heathen  nations  both  of  ancient  and  of  modem  times. 
The  Greeks  of  antiqiuty  had  a  fable  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  which  contained  a  tree  on  which 
hung  golden  apples,  the  possession  of  which  con- 
veyed immortality.  The  tree  was  guarded  by  a 
serpent,  who  had  the  power  of  speech.  A  very 
frequent  mode  of  solving  the  problem  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  evil  into  the  world,  has  been,  especially 
among  Oriental  nations,  by  the  doctrine  of  fallen 
spirits,  who  either  sinned  spontaneously,  or  were 
tempted  into  rebellion  by  others.  As  examples  of 
this  mode  of  accomiting  for  the  fall,  we  may  men- 
tion Lold  among  the  Scandinavians ;  Ahriman  among 
the  Persians;  Tyjiho  among  the  Egyptians.  "Al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Asia,"  as  Von  Bohlen,  the 
German  rationalist,  confesses,  -assume  the  serpent 
to  be  a  wicked  being,  which  has  brought  evil  into  the 
world."  The  Hindu  serpent  is  the  type  and  emblem 
of  the  evil  principle  in  nature ;  and  as  such  we  see 
it  wrestling  with  the  goddess  Parvati,  or  trampled 
upon  by  the  victorious  Kiishna.  The  fiiU  of  man 
is  thus  described  in  one  of  the  old  traditionary 
legends  of  the  Hindus,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hardwick, 
in  his  '  Christ  and  other  Masters.'  "  The  Hin- 
dus appear  to  have  identified  the  fii'st  man  (Mauu 
Swdyambhuva)  with  Brahma  himself,  of  whom,  as  of 
the  primai-y  cause,  he  was  the  brightest  emanation  • 
while  Satarapa,  the  wife  and  counterpart  of  Manu, 
was  similarly  converted  into  the  bride  of  the  creative 
principle  itself.  Brahni£,  in  other  words,  was  '  con- 
fomided  with  the  male  half  of  his  individuality,'  so 
that  the  narratives  which  in  sacred  history  relate  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  were  not  unfrequently  transferred  to 
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Brahmft  and  to  his  female  counterpart, — Satanipii, 
or,  according  to  a  different  fomi,  Saraswati.  Brah- 
nriiC  thus  liumanized  is  said  to  liave  become  the  sub- 
ject of  temptation.  To  try  him,  Siva,  who  is,  in  the 
present  story,  identified  with  the  Supreme  Being, 
drops  from  heaven  a  blossom  of  the  sacred  vatfa,  or 
Indian  fig, — a  tree  whicli  has  been  always  venerated 
by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  gigantic  size  and 
grateful  shadow,  and  invested  alike  by  Brahman  and 
by  Buddhist  with  mysterious  significations,  as  '  the 
tree  of  knowledge  or  intelligence'  (budhidruma) . 
Captivated  by  the  beauty  of  this  blossom,  the  first 
man  (Bralim^)  is  determined  to  possess  it.  He  ima- 
gines that  it  will  entitle  him  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  Immortal  and  hold  converse  with  the  Infinite : 
and  on  gathering  up  the  blossom,  he  at  once  be- 
comes intoxicated  by  this  fancy,  and  believes  himself 
immortal  and  divine.  But  ere  the  flush  of  exulta- 
tion has  subsided,  God  Himself  appears  to  him  in 
terrible  majesty,  and  the  astonished  culprit,  stricken 
by  the  curse  of  heaven,  is  banished  far  from  Brah- 
mapattana  and  consigned  to  an  abyss  of  misery  and 
degradation.  From  tliis,  however,  adds  the  storv', 
an  escape  is  rendered  possible  on  the  expiration  of 
lome  weary  term  of  suffering  and  of  penance.  And 
.he  parallelism  which  it  presents  to  sacred  history  is 
n-ell-nigh  completed  when  the  legend  tells  us  further 
that  woman,  his  own  wife,  whose  being  was  derived 
fiom  his,  had  instigated  the  ambitious  hopes  which 
led  to  their  expulsion,  and  entailed  so  many  ills  on 
their  posterity."  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  Faf- 
iiir  the  serpent,  which  they  believed  to  guard  the 
treasure  of  Eden,  is  called  the  serpent  of  the  hme- 
tree,  because  it  was  under  that  tree  that  Siegfrid 
caught  and  slew  it.  By  a  thousand  different  legends, 
in  short,  and  m\-thical  representations,  we  see  the 
memory  preserved  among  all  nations  of  that  great 
transgression,  which  brought  death  into  the  world 
and  all  our  woe. 

FALLEN  AXGELS.    See  Angels  (Evil). 

FAJIE  (Lat.  Fama),  a  deity  worshipped  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  This  goddess  is  men- 
tioned by  Hcsiod,  and  was  worshipped  by  tlie  Athe- 
nians. Virgil  represents  her  as  the  last  of  the 
gigantic  Titans,  and  as  reaching  from  earth  to  hea- 
ven ;  a  winged  monster  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  a 
million  mouths,  in  every  mouth  a  tongue.  Ovid 
describes  her  palace  as  situated  on  a  lofty  tower, 
midway  between  earth  and  heaven. 

FAMILIARS  OF  THE  INQUISITION,  officers 
of  tlie  Iloly  Tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  (which  see), 
whose  office  it  is  to  aid  and  assist  in  apprehending 
all  sucli  persons  as  are  impeached,  and  carrying  them 
to  prison.  These  familiars  arc  usually  very  numer- 
ous in  those  countries  where  the  Holy  Office  is  es- 
tablished. 

FAMILIAR  SPIRITS.    See  Consulter  with 

Famimah  SI'IKITS. 

FAMILISTS,  a  Christian  sect  which  originated  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century.     It  was 


founded  by  Heniy  Nicolai  or  Nicolas,  a  native  of 
Munster  in  Gennany,  who  commenced  liis  career  in 
the  Low  Countries,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  joined  tlie 
Dutch  congregation  in  London.  In  1555  he  estab- 
lished a  peculiar  sect,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Familists  or  the  Family  of  Love,  declaring  that  he 
had  a  direct  commission  from  heaven  to  teach  man- 
kind that  the  whole  of  religion  consists  in  the  exer- 
cise of  divine  love ;  that  everything  else  is  of  no 
importance,  and  that  it  matters  not  what  views  any 
man  entertains  of  the  character  of  God,  provided 
only  his  heart  burns  with  a  flame  of  holy  love  to  the 
Supreme  Being.  Nicolai  published  a  number  of 
tracts  and  letters  in  Dutch  for  the  instruction  of  his 
followers.  In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  tracts,  he  calls 
himself  "  the  chosen  servant  of  God,  by  whom  the 
heavenly  revelation  should  again  be  made  knoivn  to 
the  world."  The  sect  developed  their  pecuhar  opi- 
nions in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1575 
they  laid  before  parliament  a  confession  of  their  faitli, 
along  with  a  number  of  their  books,  and  prayed  for 
toleration.  In  1580  the  queen  and  her  council  under- 
took to  suppress  them,  and  accordingly,  their  books 
were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt,  and  the  society  dis- 
persed, but  they  continued  to  exist  in  England  till  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  when  they  became 
absorbed  in  other  sects. — A  sect  has  existed  for  some 
years  in  England  bearing  the  name  of  Agapemone  or 
Family  of  Love,  which,  headed  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Prince,  who  was  once  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  professes  to  hold  all  things  in 
common,  and  to  five  together  in  love,  in  one  common 
abode,  regulated  by  their  own  private  awangements, 
and  obeying  implicitly  the  commands  of  their  earthly 
superior. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP,  the  worship  of  God  in  the 
family,  a  practice  which  has  been  observed  by  good 
men  in  every  age.  It  appears  to  have  formed  a  pro- 
minent part  of  the  religion  of  patriarchal  times,  and 
it  has  subsisted  in  every  period  of  the  Christian 
church.  Each  family  is  a  separate  community,  the 
most  ancient  form  of  society  in  existence,  all  the 
members  of  which  are  united  together  by  the  tender- 
est  and  most  sacred  ties.  It  is  surely  incumbent, 
therefore,  on  every  family  to  acknowledge  God  in 
their  domestic  relation,  and  to  praise  him  for  the 
numberless  blessings  which  in  that  relation  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy.  In  the  family  is  the  closest, 
the  most  intimate,  the  most  endearing  society ;  a 
perfect  identity  of  wants  and  necessities  among  all 
the  members,  and  a  closer  union  of  interests  than 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  other  situation.  AVhat 
more  natural,  therefore,  than  that  they  should  bow 
together  around  the  family  altar,  and  offer  up  their 
united  prayers  to  that  gracious  Being  who  expressly 
styles  himself  "the  God  of  the  families  that  cjill 
upon  his  name." 

Family  worship  as  usually  conducted  among 
Christian  families  consists  of  praise,  reading  a  por- 
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tion  of  Scriptiu'e,  and  prayer,  every  morning  and 
evening.  Such  exercises  cannot  fail,  wlien  accom- 
panied \7ith  the  Divuie  blessing,  to  exercise  a  bene- 
ficial influence  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  engage  in  them  in  a  spirit  of  true  piety.  "  A 
household,"  says  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  "  in  wliicli 
family  pi-ayer  is  devoutly  attended  to,  conjoined 
with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a  school 
of  religious  instruction.  The  whole  contents  of  the 
sacred  volume  are  in  due  course  laid  open  before  its 
members.  They  are  continually  reminded  of  then- 
relation  to  God  and  the  Redeemer,  of  their  sins,  and 
their  wants,  and  of  the  method  they  must  take  to 
procure  pardon  for  the  one  and  the  relief  of  the 
other.  Every  day  they  are  receiving  '  Une  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept.'  A  fresh  accession 
is  continually  making  to  their  stock  of  knowledge  ; 
new  truths  are  gradually  opened  to  their  view,  and 
the  impressions  of  old  truths  revived.  A  judicious 
parent  will  naturally  notice  the  most  striking  inci- 
dents in  his  family  in  his  devotional  addresses  :  such 
as  the  sickness,  or  death,  or  removal  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  of  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed. 
His  addresses  will  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. Has  a  pleasing  event  .-spread  joy  and  cheer- 
fulness through  the  household?  it  will  be  noticed 
with  becoming  expressions  of  fervent  gratitude.  Has 
some  calamity  overwhehned  the  domestic  circle  ?  it 
wiU  give  occasion  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
divine  equity ;  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings  will 
be  vindicated,  and  grace  implored  through  the  blood 
of  the  Redeemer,  to  sustain  and  sanctify  the  stroke. 

"  Wlien  the  most  powerful  feelings,  and  the  most 
interesting  circumstances,  are  thus  connected  with 
religion,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that,  through 
divine  grace,  some  lasting  and  useful  impressions 
will  be  made.  Is  not  some  part  of  the  good  seed 
thus  sown,  and  thus  nurtured,  likely  to  take  root  and 
to  become  fruitful?  Deeply  as  we  are  convinced  of 
the  deplorable  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and 
the  necessity,  consequent  on  this,  of  divine  agency 
to  accomplish  a  savmg  purpose,  we  must  not  forget 
that  God  is  accustomed  to  work  by  means;  and 
surely  none  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  meet 
the  end.  What  can  be  so  likely  to  impress  a  child 
with  a  dread  of  sin,  as  to  hear  his  parent  constantly 
deprecating  the  wrath  of  God  as  justly  due  to  it ;  or 
to  induce  him  to  seek  an  interest  in  the  mediation 
and  intercession  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  hear  him  im- 
ploring it  for  him,  day  by  day,  with  an  importunity 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  ?  By  a 
daily  attention  on  such  exercises,  children  and  ser- 
vants are  taught  most  effectually  Iiow  to  pray : 
suitable  topics  are  suggested  to  their  minds  ;  suitable 
petitions  are  put  into  their  mouths;  while  tlieir 
gi'owing  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  furnishes 
the  arguments  by  which  they  may  '  plead  with 
God.' " 

The  regular  exercise  of  family  worship  has  been 
often  found  to  have  left  the  most  durable  religious 


impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  so  that  in 
after  years,  and  when  far  separated,  perhaps,  from 
their  early  home,  such  impressions  have  been  the 
means  of  preservmg  them  in  the  bom-  of  temptation, 
and  leading  them  to  walk  with  firmness,  confidence, 
and  comfort  in  the  steps  of  a  godly  father  or  mother, 
who  was  wont  often  and  affectionately  to  commend 
them  to  the  keeping  and  the  care  of  a  covenant  God. 

FANATICI,  a  name  sometimes  applied  by  the 
Latins  to  diviners.    See  Divination. 

FANATICISM,  such  an  overwhelming  impres- 
sion of  the  ideas  relating  to  the  future  world  as  dis- 
qualifies for  the  duties  of  Ufe.  "  From  the  veiy  natiu'e 
of  fanaticism,"  as  has  been  well  remarked,  "  it  is  an 
evil  of  short  duration.  As  it  implies  an  irregular 
movement,  or  an  mfiamed  state  of  the  passions,  when 
these  return  to  then-  natural  state  it  subsides.  No- 
thing that  is  violent  will  last  long.  The  vicissitudes 
of  the  world,  and  the  business  of  life,  are  admirably 
adapted  to  abate  the  excesses  of  religious  enthu- 
siasm. In  a  state  where  there  are  such  incessant 
calls  to  activity,  where  want  presses,  desire  allures, 
and  ambition  inflames,  there  is  little  room  to  dread 
an  excessive  attention  to  the  objects  of  an  invisible 
futurity." 

FANATICS,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
those  who  passed  their  time  in  temples  (fana),  and 
wrought  themselves  up  into  a  state  of  religious 
frenzy  in  their  devotions.  Hence  it  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  allow  their  zeal  in  religious  mat- 
ters to  outrun  their  judgment.     See  Enthusiasm. 

FANUS,  a  heathen  deity,  who  protected  travel- 
lers, and  was  also  considered  the  god  of  the  year. 
Macrobius  says,  that  the  Phoenicians  represented 
him  in  the  form  of  a  snake  with  his  tail  in  his  mouth. 

FAQUI,  a  name  given  to  the  keepers  of  idols  in 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  See  Madagascar  (Re- 
ligion of). 

FAQUIRS.    See  Fakirs. 

FARDH,  a  teiin  by  which  the  iMohammedans 
describe  what  is  clearly  declared  in  the  Koran ;  and 
they  consider  any  one  to  be  an  infidel  who  rejects  it. 

FARNOVIANS,  a  sect  of  Socinians  which  arose 
ill  Poland  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  head  of 
the  party  was  Stanislaus  Farnowski,  in  Latin  Far- 
novius,  who  embraced  the  pecidiar  antitrinitarlan 
opinions  of  Peter  Gonesius  or  Goniondzki,  maintain- 
ing the  existence  of  tliree  distinct  Gods,  but  that  the 
true  Godhead  belonged  only  to  the  Father.  The 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Father  over  the 
Sou  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Avian  than  the 
Socinian  tenets,  but  it  served  as  a  transition  to  a 
complete  denial  of  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  as 
well  as  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Refonned  church  of  Poland  suffered  much  from  the 
progress  of  these  opinions,  and  at  length  it  split 
asunder  into  two  parts.  In  1565  the  Anfitrinita- 
rian  church,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  its  members,  the 
Minor  Reformed  church  of  Poland,  was  constituted 
It  had  its  synods,  schools,  and  a  complete  ecclesia* 
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tical  organization.  Tlie  peculiarities  of  this  body 
fire  thus  sketched  by  the  late  Count  Krasinski  : 
"  The  principal  tenets  of  that  church,  embodied  in 
its  confession,  published  in  1574,  were  as  follow  : 
'  God  made  the  Christ,  i.  e.  the  most  perfect  Pro- 
phet, the  most  sacred  Priest,  the  invincible  King,  by 
whom  he  created  the  new  world.  This  new  world  is 
the  new  birth,  which  Christ  has  preached,  estab- 
lished, and  reformed.  Christ  amended  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  granted  to  his  elect  eternal  life, 
that  they  might,  after  God  the  Most  High,  believe 
in  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  God,  but  a  gift,  the 
fulness  of  which  the  Father  has  granted  to  his  Son.' 
The  same  confession  prohibited  the  taking  of  oaths, 
or  suing  before  tribunals  for  any  injury  whatever. 
Sinners  were  to  be  admonished ;  but  neither  penal- 
ties nor  any  other  kind  of  persecution  were  ever  to 
be  inflicted.  The  cliurch  reserved  to  itself  only  the 
right  to  exclude  refractor}-  members.  Baptism  was 
to  be  administered  to  adults,  and  considered  as  the 
sign  of  purification,  which  changes  the  old  Adam 
into  a  heavenly  one.  The  eucharist  was  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  Church  of 
Geneva.  Notwithstanding  the  publication  of  this 
catechism,  great  differences  of  doctrine  continued  to 
prevail  among  the  Antitrinitarians,  who  agreed  only 
in  one  point,  i.  e.  the  superiority  of  the  Father  over 
the  Son  ;  but  whilst  some  of  them  maintained  the  dog- 
ma of  Arius,  others  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  divinity 
of  Christ."  Farnovius,  followed  by  a  party,  separated 
from  the  Antitrinitarians  in  15C8,  and  had  many 
adherents,  who  were  distinguished  both  for  influence 
and  learning.  But  on  the  death  of  Farnovius  in 
1615,  the  sect  was  dispersed  and  became  extinct. 

FASCELTS  (Lat.  fmcis,  a  bundle),  a  surname 
^ven  to  the  ancient  heathen  goddess  Diana  (which 
see),  because  Orestes  is  said  to  have  carried  her 
image  from  Tauris  in  a  bundle  of  sticks. 

FASCINATION.  See  Enchantaients,  Divi- 
nation. 

FASCINUM,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans to  the  phallus  or  symbol  of  fertility,  which  was 
often  hung  roimd  the  necks  of  children  as  an  amu- 
let, to  protect  them  from  evil  influences.  It  was  also 
placed  in  gardens,  or  on  hearths  for  the  same  purpose. 

FASCINUS,  a  deity  among  the  ancient  Romans 
who  was  believed  to  protect  from  sorcery,  witch- 
craft, and  evil  spirits.  He  was  adored  under  the 
form  of  a  phallus,  which  was  supposed  to  be  spe- 
cially effectual  in  warding  off"  evil  influences.  Fas- 
cinus  was  worshipped  in  a  peculiar  maimer  by  wo- 
men in  childbirth.  The  vestal  virgins  had  charge  of 
the  worship  of  this  deity.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
symbol  of  Fasciiius  was  placed  under  the  triumphal 
cars  of  generals  to  protect  them  from  the  injurious 
effects  of  envy. 

FASTI,  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  which  w-cre  recorded  the  fasti  die-^,  or  lawful 
days,  that  is,  those  days  on  which  without  impiety 
legal  business  might  be  transacted  before  the  prsctor. 


These  Fasti  or  tables  contained  a  full  enumeiation 
of  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  the  various  dates 
belonging  to  a  calendar,  and  the  various  festivals 
arranged  under  their  different  dates.  Several  speci- 
mens of  these  Fasti  have  been  discovered,  but  none 
of  them  older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  Before  the 
practice  was  adopted  of  preparing  such  records,  it 
was  customary  for  the  pontifices  or  priests  to  pro- 
claim, for  the  information  of  the  people,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  and  the  diilerent  festivals. 

FASTS,   seasons  of  abstinence   from  food  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  intended  to  denote  mourning 
or  sorrow  of  any  kind.     It  is  not  improbable  that 
even  in  the  earliest  ages  such  a  mode  of  expressing 
grief  was  frequently  adopted,  so  that  when  we  read 
of  Abraham   mourning  for   Sarah,   and  Jacob   for 
Joseph,  we  may  presume  that  fasting  formed  a  part 
of  the  ceremonies  observed  on  such  occasions.     But 
however  extensively  private  fasting  may  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  no  direct  men- 
tion of  public  fasts  occurs  until  the  days  of  Moses, 
when  we  find  him  instituting  the  annual  fast  of  the 
Jews   called  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.     (See 
Atonement,  Day  of.)     From  that  time  fasts  were 
frequently   observed   on    special   occasions.      Thus 
Joshua  and  the  elders  fasted  in  consequence  of  the 
defeat  at  Ai,  and  the  Israelites  generally  when  op- 
pressed  by  the   Pliilistines.     AVhen  the  Jews   re- 
turned  from  the   captivity  in   Babylon,  Ezra  pro- 
claimed a  fast  at  the  river  Ahava,  and  afterwards 
various  fiists  were  instituted  which  are  still  observed 
by  the  modern  Jews.     Extraordinary  fasts  also  were 
observed  by  the  Jews  in  seasons  of  impending  cala- 
mity.    Even  the  heathen  Ninevites  were  called  upon 
by  their  king  to  fast  in  consequence  of  the  prophetic 
message  of  Jonah,  that  at  the  end  of  forty  days,  if 
the    people  repented  not,  Nineveh  should   be   de- 
stroyed ;    and  the   extent   to   which  this    fast   was 
carried    is  thus  noticed    in  Jonah   iii.   6,  7,  "  For 
word  came  unto  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  he  arose 
from  his  throne,  and  he  laid  his  robe  from  him,  and 
covered  him  with  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.     And 
he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  and  published  through 
Nineveh  by  the  decree  of  the  king  and  his  nobles, 
saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  beast,  herd  nor  flock, 
taste  any  thing :  let  them  not  feed,  nor  drink  water." 
Besides  these  public  fasts,  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures record  numerous  instances  of  private  fasting. 
Thus,  among  many  others,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
David  fasted  and    prayed  during  the  sickness   of 
his  child,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xii.  16. 
In  the  days  of  our  Lord  this  exercise  was  regarded 
as  a  special  mark  of  a  devotional  spirit.     Accord- 
ingly, the  Pharisees  fasted  twice  every  week,  on  tho 
second  and  the  fifth  days,  priding  themselves  on  the 
scrupulous  exactness  with  which  they  observed  this 
practice.     On  occasions  of  private  fasting  the  Jews 
were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes  strewed  upon 
their  heads,  their  eyes  cast  down  to  the  ground,  and 
their  garments  rent,  while  they  carefully  abstained 
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from  food  until  the  evening.  The  Pharisees  at 
Buch  seasons  disfigured  tlieir  faces,  and  assumed 
every  appearance  of  neghgence  that  men  miglit 
Bee  and  admire  their  remarkable  devoutness.  Our 
Lord  takes  occasion,  therefore,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  mount,  to  reprove  in  strong  language  this 
spirit  of  ostentation  as  entirely  opposed  to  the  humi- 
lity wliich  ought  ever  to  characterise  the  true  spirit- 
ual worshipper.  The  fast  which  is  acceptable  to 
God,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Christ,  is  not  an 
outward  display  of  sorrow,  but  inward  repentance 
and  godly  contrition  of  heart. 

Tlie  early  Christians  breathed  much  of  the  spirit 
of  their  Master,  and  the  fasts  which  they  observed 
were  of  that  simple  unostentatious  description  which 
marked  their  whole  conduct.  They  were  wont 
from  time  to  time  to  set  apart  special  and  extraor- 
dinary seasons  which  were  entirely  dedicated  to  fast- 
ing and  exercises  of  devotion.  The  manner  in  which 
these  fasts  were  observed  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Jamieson  :  "  These  fasts  being  entirely  private  and 
voluntary,  were  more  or  less  frequent,  and  of  greater 
or  less  duration  and  austerity,  according  to  the  tem- 
per, habit,  or  outward  circumstances  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  appointed  them.  Sometimes  they  were 
observed  only  on  the  anniversary  of  a  birth-day  ;  by 
some  they  were  practised  at  the  beginning  of  evei-y 
quarter ;  while  others,  again,  found  it  expedient  to 
renew  them  as  often  as  once  a-month,  or  even  once 
a-week.  In  observing  these  fasts,  the  practice  of 
the  great  majority  was  to  abridge  some  of  their  daily 
comforts  only,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
pain  and  inconvenience  of  total  al^stinence.  Some 
refrained  only  from  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine  ;  some 
contented  themselves  with  a  light  diet  of  vegetables 
or  fruit.  The  Christians  in  colder  latitudes  often 
limited  their  want  of  food  to  a  certain  number  of 
hours,  while  those  in  warmer  climates  continued 
their  fasting  to  the  close  of  the  day.  But  whether 
the  duration  of  their  fasts  was  longer  or  shorter,  and 
whether  they  maintained  an  entire  or  merely  a  par- 
tial abstinence  from  food,  they  considered  it  a  sacred 
duty  inflexibly  to  adhere  to  the  time  and  the  manner 
they  had  resolved  on  at  the  commencement.  Thus, 
for  example,  Fructuosus,  an  eminent  servant  of  Christ 
in  Spain,  being,  along  with  two  deacons  of  his  church, 
apprehended  on  a  Sabbath,  because  they  refused  to 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  lay  in  prison  for  several  days 
before  they  were  brought  to  trial ;  and  on  the  fourth 
day,  he,  together  with  his  companions  in  distress, 
agreed  to  fast.  Early  in  the  moniing,  after  they  had 
resolved  on  this  religious  exercise,  they  were  sum- 
moned to  the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  and  as  no- 
thing would  shake  their  determination  not  to  sacri- 
fice, they  were  forthwith  condemned  to  be  burnt 
alive.  Wliile  the  martyrs  were  on  their  way  to  the 
amphitheatre,  the  multitude  were  loud  and  universal 
in  their  expressions  of  sympathy,  especially  with 
Fructuosus,  whose  conciliatory  manners  and  bene- 
volent character  had  won  him  golden  opinions,  not 


only  with  the  Christian,  but  even  the  Pagan  in- 
habitants of  Tarracona,  of  which  he  was  bishop;  and 
while  some  of  the  crowd  kindly  offered  him  to  drink 
from  a  cup  of  wine,  mixed  with  spices,  he  declined, 
saying,  '  my  fast  is  not  yet  ended,' — for  it  still  wanted 
two  hours  of  the  entire  day." 

Our  blessed  Lord,  while  he  declares  his  dieappro- 
bation  of  the  ostentatious  fasts  of  the  Pharisees, 
neitlier  forbids  nor  even  discomitenances  occasional 
fasts,  if  observed  in  a  right  spirit ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  Matth.  ix.  15.  and  xvii.  21,  he  indicates  very 
)ilainly  that  there  are  peculiar  occasions  on  which 
fasting  is  suitable,  and  may  be  profitable  to  the  true 
Christian.  Accordingly,  the  Saviour  himself  fasted 
on  a  solemn  occasion.  Thus  it  is  said,  Matth.  iv.  2, 
that  "  he  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights"  before 
being  tempted  by  the  devil.  The  apostles  joined 
fasting  with  prayer,  as  we  are  told  Acts  xiii.  2,  3, 
"  As  they  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  fasted,  the 
Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me  Baniabas  and  Saul 
for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them.  And 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their 
hands  on  them,  they  sent  them  away ; "  »lv.  23, 
"  And  when  they  had  ordained  them  elders  in  every 
chm-ch,  and  had  prayed  with  fasting,  they  commended 
them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed." 

In  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles,  little  importance  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  fasting.  Thus  in  tlie  Sliepherd  of  Hernial 
these  words  occur  in  reference  to  this  religious  exer- 
cise :  "  Nothing  is  done,  nothing  is  gained  for  virtue 
by  bodily  abstinence  ;  rather  so  fast  that  you  do  no 
wrong,  and  harbour  no  evil  passion  in  your  lieart." 
From  Irenseus  we  leam  that,  in  the  second  centuiy, 
the  practice  had  been  introduced  of  fasting  before 
Easter  ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  weekly 
fasts.  Epiphanius  thus  notices  the  custom  of  the 
church  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  :  "  In  the 
whole  Christian  chiu'ch  the  following  fast  days, 
throughout  the  year,  are  regularly  observed.  On 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  we  fast  until  the  ninth 
hour,  (i.  e.,  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;)  except 
during  the  interval  of  fifty  days  between  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  in  which  it  is  usual  neither  to  kneel 
nor  fast  at  all.  Besides  this,  there  is  no  fasting  on 
the  Epiphany  or  Nativity,  if  those  days  should  fall 
on  a  Wednesday  or  Friday.  But  those  persons  who 
especially  devote  themselves  to  religious  exercises 
(the  monks)  fast  also  at  other  times  when  they  please, 
except  on  Sundays  and  during  the  fifty  days  between 
Easter  and  Whitsuntide.  It  is  also  the  practice  of 
the  church  to  observe  the  forty  days'  fast  before  the 
sacred  week.  But  on  Sundays  there  is  no  fasting 
even  during  the  last-mentioned  period." 

Hitherto  fasting  had  been  a  strictly  voluntaiy  ex- 
ercise m  the  Christian  church,  and  the  practice  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  enjoined  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  before  the  sixth  century.  The  coimcil  of 
Orleans,  however,  A.  D.  541,  decreed  that  any  one 
who  should  neglect  to  observe  the  stated  times  of 
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tsling,  should  be  treated  as  an  offender  against  the 
laws  of  the  cluirch.  In  tlie  seventh  century,  again, 
the  eighth  council  of  Toledo  condemns  any  who 
should  eat  tle.«h  during  the  fast  before  Easter ;  and 
iu  the  following  century  the  neglect  of  fasting  at  the 
stated  seasons  began  to  be  punished  with  excominu- 
nication.  The  diet  on  fast  days  was  restricted  to 
bread,  salt,  and  water.  At  a  later  period  this  severe 
restriction  was  to  some  extent  relaxed,  and  permis- 
sion was  given  to  use  all  kinds  of  food,  except  tlesh, 
eggs,  cheese,  and  wine ;  and  still  later  the  prohibi- 
tion was  limited  exclusively  to  flesh. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  distinction  is 
made  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  different  days 
being  appointed  for  each  of  these  exercises.  On 
days  of  fasting  one  meal  only  is  allowed  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  but  on  days  of  abstinence,  pro- 
vided tliey  abstain  from  llesh  and  make  but  a  mo- 
derate meal,  a  cold  collation  is  allowed  in  the  even- 
ing. Romanists  are  required  to  fast  on  ever)-  day 
throughout  Lent,  except  on  the  Simdays,  on  Ember- 
days,  on  the  vigils  of  the  more  solemn  feasts,  and  on 
all  Fridays  except  those  which  occur  within  the 
twelve  days  of  Cliristmas,  and  between  Easter  and 
the  Ascension.  Abstinence,  on  the  other  liand.  is 
enjoined  on  all  Sundays  during  Lent;  St.  Mark's 
Day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in  Ea.ster-week ;  tlie  three 
Rogation-days,  all  Saturdays  tln-oughout  tlie  year, 
and  the  Fridays  already  mentioned  as  excepted,  un- 
less either  happens  to  be  Cliristmas-day. 

The  fasts  of  tlie  Greek  church  are  very  numerous, 
and  kept  with  remarkable  strictness.  There  are  in 
all  226  days  of  fasting  throughout  the  year,  includ- 
ing the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  of  each  week, 
which  are  regular  fast-days.  The  Greeks  regard 
Satwday  as  a  feast-day  like  the  Sabbath,  thus  differ- 
ing entirely  from  the  Romish  church,  which  observes 
it  as  a  day  of  abstinence.  In  the  Ea.stem  church 
Lent  is  kept  with  peculiar  strictness ;  the  first  seven 
days  the  people  abstain  from  flesh  only,  and  after 
this  is  ended,  they  are  forbidden  to  eat  not  flesh  only, 
but  also  fish,  chee.se,  butter,  oil,  milk,  and  eggs,  ex- 
cept on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  which  are  not  fasts 
but  feasts.  The  Copts  and  Xestorians  keep  with 
very  peculiar  strictness  the  three  days'  fast  "  of  the 
Kinevites,"  which  precedes  Lent,  some  having  even 
abstained  from  either  food  or  water  during  the 
whole  seventy-two  hours.  So  scrupulous  are  the 
Greeks  in  observing  their  fasts,  that  not  even  the 
patriarch  himself  can  give  pennission  to  any  one 
to  eat  flesh  if  it  be  forbidden  by  the  church.  Be- 
sides the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  throughout  the 
year,  they  have  four  principal  fasts ; — forty  days 
before  Christmas ;  forty  days  before  Eastei' ;  tlie 
Lent  of  St.  Peter,  which  commences  at  A\niitsuntide, 
and  ends  on  the  feast  of  St.  Peler ;  and  the  Lent  of 
the  Virgin,  which  begins  on  the  1st  and  ends  on  the 
15th  August,  which  is  the  day  of  the  Assumption. 
The  fast.i  of  the  Armenian  church,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  are  kept  with 
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greater  rigidity  th,an  any  other  church  in  tlie  world. 
In  many  of  the  Reformed  churches  on  the  Continent 
Lent  is  the  only  fast  which  is  observed,  but  in  Pres- 
byterian churches,  more  especially  those  of  Britain 
and  America,  all  fasts  and  festivals,  which  are  not 
enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God,  are  discarded  as  sa- 
vouring of  will-worship. 

The  fast  days  observed  in  the  Church  of  England 
are  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  including  Ash-Wednes- 
day and  Good  Friday  ;  the  Ember-days,  the  three 
Rogation-days,  and  all  the  Fridays  in  the  year,  ex- 
cept Christmas-day,  if  it  fall  upon  a  Friday ;  and 
the  vigils  of  certain  fe.^tivals. 

Fasting  is  a  religious  observance  also  among  the 
Mohammedans,  who  have  a  gi'eat  fast,  which  is  kept 
in  the  month  Ramazan,  in  commemoration  of  the 
Koran  having  been  communicated  to  Mohammed 
from  heaven.  In  the  course  of  this  fast  they  must 
abstain  from  food  every  day  from  daybreak  to  sun 
set.  According  to  the  Moslem  creed,  the  requisites 
for  a  lawful  fast  are  three  :  1.  Tlie  person  must  pro- 
fess Islamism :  2.  he  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  is  fourteen  in  men,  and  twelve  in 
women ;  and  3.  he  must  be  of  a  sound  mind.  Tlie 
Mohammedans  enumerate  five  conditions  which  must 
be  observed  in  fasting,  and  ten  defects  which  render 
it  utterly  useless.  Besides  the  fast  during  Ramazan, 
there  are  some  other  days  on  which  the  more  devout 
Moslems  observe  a  voluntary  fast. 

Among  the  Hindus  fasting  is  accounted  an  impor- 
tant religious  duty.  The  Institutes  of  Manu  enjoin 
the  Brahman  student  to  beware  of  eating  anything 
between  morning  and  evening  On  the  same  autho- 
rity, we  leani,  that  "  he  who  makes  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  his  food,  is  a  principal  in  its  slaughter;  not  a 
mortal  exists  more  sinful  than  he  who,  without  an 
oblation  to  the  manes  or  gods,  desires  to  enlarge  his 
own  flesh  with  tlie  flesh  of  another  creature :  the 
man  who  performs  annually  for  a  hundred  years  an 
aswamedha  or  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  and  the  man  who 
abstains  from  flesh  meat,  enjoy  for  their  virtue  an 
equal  reward." 

The  Hindu  Brahnians  have  their  days  of  fasting, 
which  they  observe  with  the  utmost  strictness.  The 
eleventh  day  after  new  moon,  and  the  eleventh  day 
after  full  moon,  are  obseiwcd  ae  seasons  of  fasting, 
during  which  they  give  themselves  to  reading,  inedi 
tation,  and  prayer,  carefully  abstaining  from  food 
both  day  and  night.  The  worshippers  of  Shiva  ob- 
serve a  fast  every  Monday  in  November,  when  they 
eat  no  food  all  day. 

Even  among  the  ancient  heathens  fasting  wai 
practised  on  particular  occasions.  Both  Pythagoras 
and  Empcdocles  prohibited  all  their  followers  from 
citing  animal  food.  Jupiter  had  his  stated  fasts  at 
Rome.  \  arious  king,s  and  emjierors  also,  for  exam- 
ple Xuina,  Julius  Ca.-sar,  Augustus,  Vespa.<ian,  and 
even  .luliaii  the  Apostate,  set  apart  special  days  for 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  duty  of  fasting.  A 
general  fast  was  proclaimed  in  honour  of  Ceres,  y'^ich 
3u 
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was  held  every  fifth  year.     In  the  Eleusmian  mys- 
eries  rigid  fasts  preceded  the  solemnities. 

FAST  OF  THE  HOLY  APOSTLES,  a  fast 
observed  by  tlie  Greek  church  in  imitation  of  the 
apostles,  -who  they  suppose  prepared  themselves  by 
fasting  and  prayer  for  going  forth  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  Tliis  fast  commences  the  week 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  continues  till  the  festival  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

FASTS  OP  THE  CONGREGATION,  seasons 
of  fasting  appointed  by  the  Jews  in  ancient  times, 
in  consequence  of  any  gi'eat  calamity,  such  as  a 
siege,  pestilence,  or  famine.  They  were  observed 
upon  the  second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  the  fast 
commencing  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  continuing 
till  midnight  of  the  following  day.  On  these  occa- 
sions they  wore  sackcloth  next  their  skin,  their 
clothes  were  rent,  and  they  put  on  no  shoes ;  tliey 
sprinkled  ashes  npon  their  heads,  and  neither  washed 
their  hands  nor  anointed  their  bodies  with  oil.  They 
tlocked  to  the  s^niagogues  in  crowds,  and  offered  up 
long  prayers.  Their  countenances  were  grave  and 
dejected,  with  all  the  outward  signs  of  mourning  and 
deep  sorrow. 

PAST-SYNODS,  a  name  given  to  Christian  sy- 
nods in  ancient  times,  which  met  on  fast-weeks. 

FAT.  The  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to  eat  the 
fat  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifice ;  but  they  were  al- 
lowed to  eat  all  the  rest  of  the  fat.  The  two  kinds 
of  fat  are  distinguished  by  Rabbi  Bechai ;  "  one  as 
being  separate  from  the  flesh,  and  not  covered  by  it 
as  by  a  rind ;  the  other  as  not  separate  from  the 
Hesh,  but  intermingled  with  it.  The  separate  fat  is 
cold  and  moist,  and  has  something  thick  and  gross 
which  is  ill  digested  in  the  .stomach ;  but  the  fat 
which  is  united  with  the  flesh  is  warm  and  moist." 
The  latter  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  eat ;  but  any 
person  who  should  eat  the  former  was  to  be  cut  off 
from  among  the  people.  Josephus  says,  that  Moses 
forbids  only  the  fat  of  oxen,  goats,  and  sheep.  This 
coincides  with  the  command  given  in  Lev.  vii.  23, 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  Ye  shall 
eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  goat." 
The  same  view  is  taken  by  the  modem  Jews,  who 
believe  that  the  fat  of  the  clean  animals  is  allowed  to 
be  eaten,  even  that  of  beasts  which  have  died  of 
themselves.  JlichaeHs  tries  to  accoimt  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  fat,  by  alleging  that  the  design  might  be 
to  encourage  the  use  of  olive  oil  instead  of  animal 
fat,  and  thus  to  promote  agriculture  among  the  He- 
brews. It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  injurious  effects  of  animal 
fat,  as  an  article  of  diet  in  warm  climates,  where  it 
is  often  found  to  give  rise  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

FATALISTS,  those  who  believe  in  stern  immu- 
table fate  or  destin}'.  This  doctrine  is  to  be  care- 
fully dietingnislied  from  that  of  predestination,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  a  complete  perversion.  The 
foreordination  of  God  is  the  eternal  purpose  of  an 
nil-wise,  all-merciful  Being,  but  the  eternal  decrees 


of  fatalism  are  blind,  unintelligent  acts,  which  place 
evil  and  good  on  the  same  footing,  and  attribute  the 
very  sins  of  man  to  the  eternal  purpose  of  his  Crea- 
tor. Fatalism  was  the  favourite  tenet  of  Moham- 
med, which  he  urged  with  the  utmost  earnestness 
upon  his  disciples,  and  clearly  taught  them  in  the 
Koran.  The  effect  which  this  doctrine  has  over  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Moslem  is  thus  deline- 
ated by  an  uitelligent  writer :  "  I  can  but  remark 
how  strikingly  influential,  on  national  character,  tlie 
fatalism  of  the  Koran  has  ever  been.  '  Allah  is  gi-eat 
— Allah  is  good — AUah  has  unalterably  fixed  every 
event  and  circumstance  in  which  his  creatures  are 
concerned.  From  his  predetermination  there  is  no 
appeal — against  it  there  is  no  help.  The  chain  of 
fate  binds  the  universe.'  Such  is  the  fatalism  of 
the  Koran  ;  and  it  presents  a  melancholy  picture  of 
a  right  principle  wrought  out  in  error.  It  is  an  un- 
revealed  predestination.  It  is  the  'natural  man's' 
view  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  God :  a  view  which  re- 
solves itself  into  the  notion  of  a  mere  despotism. 
But  however  erroneous — however  opposed  to  that 
revelation  of  Himself  as  the  moral  governor  of  the 
universe,  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  bestow 
upon  man,  yet  it  does  actually  and  efl'ectually  influ- 
ence the  followers  of  the  false  prophet ;  and  the 
charge  which  they  bring  against  the  professors  of  the 
true  fiiith  is,  that  their  avowed  principles  have  but 
little  bearing  upon  their  outward  conduct.  'You 
profess  allegiance,'  they  say,  '  to  God  as  your  sover- 
eign ;  but  you  seek  to  resist  Him  by  your  wUl.  '\A'e 
recognise  his  will  as  manifested  in  his  acts,  and  sub- 
mit.' Hence,  the  Turks  never  commit  suicide  under 
distressing  affliction  or  reverses  of  fortune ;  such  a 
thing  is  never  heard  of  They  never  mourn  for  the 
dead ;  they  do  not  even  murmur  under  the  heaviest 
burthens  of  existence.  'Allah  is  great — Allah  is 
good,'  say  they.  An  inteUigent  gentleman,  Mr.  La 
Fontaine,  long  resident  in  Constantinople,  and  fami 
liarized  with  everything  Tm'kish,  once  mentioned  to 
me  a  remarkable  instance  of  this.  A  Pasha,  with 
whom  he  had  long  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  was 
possessed  of  an  immense — a  princely  revenue,  and 
was,  moreover,  the  favourite  of  the  Sultan.  Under 
one  of  those  sudden  reverses  of  fortime  so  commonly 
connected  with  Turkish  despotism — the  result  of 
caprice  or  intrigue — the  Pasha  was  disgraced,  and 
despoiled  of  eveiy  piastre.  He  was  no  longer  the 
favourite  of  the  Sultan — the  world  was  no  longer  his 
friend.  A  few  days  after  his  misfortune,  instead  of 
flinging  himself  into  the  Bosphorus,  or  blowing  out 
his  brains  with  a  pistol, — as  many  a  nominal  Cliris- 
tian,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  done, 
— he  was  seen,  with  an  unperturbed  countenance, 
selling  a  few  lemons  at  the  comers  of  tlie  bazaars  of 
Constantinople.  Mr.  La  Fontauie  saw  him  so  em- 
ployed, and  actually  purchased  some  of  his  little 
stock.  He  inquired  v/hether  he  did  not  keenly  feel 
this  sad  reverse  of  fortune.  '  Not  at  all,'  said  he. 
'Allah  is  great — Allah  is  good.     He  gave  me  all 
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ihat  I  once  poesessed — he  has  taken  it  again ;  and 
he  had  a  perfect  and  indisputable  right  to  do  so.  I 
am  well  content.'  Mr.  La  Fontaine  assured  me  that 
this  was  no  singular  instance  of  the  powerful  activity 
of  the  principles  in  which  the  Turkish  mind  is  disci- 
phned." 

Under  the  influence  of  a  blind  fatalism,  the  fol- 
lower of  Mohammed  rushes  into  the  thickest  of  the 
figlit,  but  it  robs  him  of  every  motive  to  individual 
or  social  improvement. 

FATES,  three  sister  goddesses  among  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans,  who  were  supposed  to 
preside  over  and  to  regulate  the  whole  destiny  of 
man.  Tliey  were  called  by  the  Greeks,  Moira:,  and 
by  the  Latins,  Parcm.  Tliey  are  generally  described 
as  the  daugliters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  Among 
tlie  Greeks  their  names  were  Clotho,  LficJiesh,  and 
Atropos;  among  the  Latins.  Nona,  Dccima,  and 
Morta.  Tlie  Fates  are  sometimes  represented  as  old 
women,  one  holding  a  distaff,  another  a  wheel,  and  a 
third  a  pair  of  scissors,  thus  indicating  their  office  as 
spinning  or  weaving  the  thread  of  human  life,  and  in 
duo  time  snapping  it  asunder.  Tlicy  were  believed 
to  be  inexorable  to  the  prayers  and  tears  of  mortals, 
and  their  decrees  to  be  immutable.  Plato  considered 
the  Fates  as  denoting  time  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  A  similar  explanation  was  given  of  the  Des- 
tinies (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 

FATHER  (The).    See  God,  Trinity. 

FATHER  OF  THE  HOUSE  op  JUDGMENT, 
a  name  given  by  the  Rabbins  to  the  S.\GAN  (which 
see),  or  second  priest  of  the  Jews. 

FATHERS,  a  term  frequently  used  to  denote  the 
early  writers  of  tlie  Christian  church.  Those  near- 
est the  age  of  the  apostles  ai-e  called  Apostolic 
Fatheus  (which  see).  Sometimes  the  Fathers  are 
divided  according  to  the  language  in  which  they 
«T0te,  some  being  called  Greek,  and  others  Latin 
Fathers.  Another  division  is  occasionally  followed 
according  to  the  date  at  which  they  flourished,  those 
who  lived  before  the  council  of  Nice,  a.  d.  .325,  being 
termed  Ante-Nicene,  and  those  who  lived  after  that 
council  being  termed  Post-Nicene  Fathers.  No 
writers  posterior  to  the  twelfth  century  receive  the 
name  of  Fathers. 

Great  ditTcrence  of  opinion  has  for  centuries  exist- 
ed, particularly  between  Romanists  and  Protestants, 
as  to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  writings  of  the 
Cliristian  Fathers.  That  they  contain  much  that  is 
interesting  and  instructive  is  undoubted,  pm-ticularly 
as  throwing  light  upon  the  state  of  sentiment  and 
feeling  in  the  early  ages  of  Chri.stianity ;  but  th.it 
they  possess  the  slightest  authority  in  fixing  cither 
the  doctrine  or  practice  of  the  church,  all  Protes- 
tants, with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Tnictarians 
of  England,  confidently  deny.  The  Romish  church, 
however,  assigns  to  the  Fathers  a  prominent  place  in 
their  complicated  rule  of  faith.  Thus  in  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  the  Romanist  is  bound  to  declare, 
■'Neither  will  I  ever  take  and  interpret  them  (the 


Scriptures)  otherwise  than  according  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Fathers."  The  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thus  made  to  occupy  a  conspicuous  place 
in  that  body  of  tradition,  which  Rome  placeo  on  an 
equal  footing  in  point  of  authority  with  lioly  Scrip- 
ture itself.  But  it  unfortunately  happens,  tliat  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  tlie  Fathers 
as  to  almost  every  point  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
on  those  topics  which  are  involved  in  the  Romish 
system,  unanimity  of  sentiment  does  not  exist  among 
the  Fathers,  but  the  utmost  variety  and  even  opposi- 
tion of  views  is  everywhere  ajiparent  throughout 
their  writings.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  very 
strikingly  shown  in  Isaac  Taylor's  '  Ancient  Chris- 
tianitv.' 

FATHERS  OF  the  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 
an  order  of  monks  collected  in  France  by  Csesar  de 
Bus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  wliich  employed  itself 
in  instructing  the  ignorant,  and  especially  the  young. 
It  was  enrolled  among  the  legitimate  frateniities  by 
Clement  VIII.  A.  d.  1597.  j\jiother  order  beai-ing 
the  same  name,  and  having  the  same  objects  in 
^^ew,  was  formed  in  Italy  about  the  same  time  by 
Marcus  Cusanus,  a  knight  of  Milan,  and  was  ap- 
proved by  the  authority  of  Pius  V.  and  Gregory 
XIII. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  ORATORY,  an  order  of 
monks  founded  in  Italy  by  Philip  Neri,  and  publicly 
approved  by  Gregory  XIII.  A.  D.  1577.  They  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  chapel  or  oratory  which 
Neri  built  for  himself  at  Florence,  and  occupied  for 
many  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  three  most 
distinguished  of  tlie  Romish  writers  on  Church  His- 
tory belonged  to  this  order,  Baronius,  Raynald,  aiul 
Laderchi.  The  first  named  writer  was  an  early  pupil 
of  Neri,  and  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  order. 
The  exercises  of  the  Oratory  were  these  : — When  tlie 
associates  were  assembled,  a  short  time  was  dedi- 
cated to  silent  prayer ;  after  which  Neri  addressed 
the  company.  Next,  a  portion  of  some  religious 
book  was  read,  on  which  Neri  made  some  remarks. 
After  an  hour  occupied  in  these  exercises,  three  of 
the  associates  successively  mounted  a  little  rostrum, 
and  gave  each  a  discourse  about  half-an-hour  long, 
or  some  point  of  theolog}',  or  on  church  histoiy,  or 
practical  religion.  The  meeting  then  closed  for  the 
day. 

FATHERS  OF  THE  ORATORY  of  the  HOLY 
JESUS,  a  French  society  of  monks  instituted  in 
161.3  by  Peter  de  Berulle,  a  man  of  ability,  who  was 
afterwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal.  This 
institution  was  intended  to  oppose  the  Jesuits,  and, 
along  with  the  Jansenist  authors  of  the  Port-l{oyal, 
produced  several  valuable  works  on  science,  litera- 
ture, and  religion.  The  founder  of  the  order,  Berulle, 
was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the  Queen  of  France, 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu  is  thought  to  have  borne  him 
a  gi'udge  on  account  of  it.  Hence  his  death  in  1C21> 
which  was  sudden,  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to 
poison.     They  received  the  name  of  Fathers  of  th» 
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Orator)',  because  they  had  no  churclies  in  wliich  the 
eacraments  were  administered,  but  only  chapels  or 
oratories  in  which  they  read  prayers  and  preached, 
hike  the  ItaUan  order  of  the  same  name  (see  pre- 
ceding article),  they  devoted  themselves  to  learning, 
not  however  limited  to  the  history  of  the  church,  but 
extending  to  all  branches  of  literature,  both  theolo- 
gical and  secidar. 

FATHERS  OF  SOMASQUO,  a  name  given  to 
the  Clerks  (Regular)  of  St.  Majoli  (which  see), 
from  the  town  Somasquo,  where  their  first  general 
resided. 

FATIHAT  (Arab,  preface  or  introduction),  the 
title  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Koran,  wliicli  consists 
only  of  the  following  short  prayer,  "  Praise  be  to 
God,  the  Lord  of  all  creatures,  the  most  merciful, 
the  King  of  tlie  day  of  judgment.  Thee  do  we  wor- 
ship, and  of  thee  do  we  beg  assistance.  Direct  us 
in  the  right  way,  in  tlie  way  of  tliose  to  whom  tliou 
hast  been  gracious;  not  of  those  against  whom  thou 
art  incensed,  nor  of  those  who  go  astray."  This 
chapter  is  held  by  the  Mohammedans  in  great  vener- 
ation, and  tliey  are  accustomed  to  repeat  it  fre- 
quently in  their  private  devotions. 

FATIMAH,  the  daughter  of  Mohammed,  born  at 
Mecca  five  years  before  lier  fatlier  assumed  to  him- 
self the  office  of  a  reformer  of  religion.  She  married 
Ali,  the  cousin  of  the  propliet,  who  had  probably 
the  best  claim  to  succeed  him,  and  besides,  a  large 
body  of  Mussulmans  believe  that  Mohammed  on  his 
deatlibed  had  made  an  express  declaration  in  his  fa- 
vour. The  claims  of  Ali,  however,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  tlie  prophet's  widow  Ayesha,  were 
set  aside  in  favour  of  Al)ubeker,  wlio  was  succeeded 
first  by  Ouiar,  and  then  by  Othman,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  murder  of  Otliman  tliat  Ali  succeeded  to 
the  Caliphate,  and  fmm  his  wife  was  named  tlie  Fati- 
mite  dynasty  of  Im  uns,  or  tliat  line  of  princes  wliich 
claimed  to  be  directly  descended  from  Ali  and  Fatimah. 
Of  these  Imams  there  were  twelve,  of  wlioin  Ah 
himself  is  counted  the  first,  and  Melidi  the  last.  The 
Schiites,  including  the  Mohammedans  of  Persia, 
hold  both  Ali  and  Fatimah,  as  well  as  the  twelve 
Imams,  m  the  utmost  veneration,  while  they  regard 
Aljubeker,  Omar,  and  Othman,  as  usurpers  of  the 
Caliphate.  Fatimah  they  venerate  as  a  saint,  and 
thus  tlie  system  of  the  Schiites  affords  the  only  ui- 
Btance  which  occurs  in  Islamism  of  giving  religious 
lionour  to  a  woman. 

FAUNA,  a  female  deity  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  women  olfered  sacrifice  in  private, 
calling  her  tlie  good  goddess.  She  was  said  to  be 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Fauxus  (which  see),  and,  bke 
liim,  to  have  the  power  of  revealing  the  future.  Some 
suppose  lier  to  have  been  identical  \vith  tlie  Greek 
Aphrodite  (which  see),  others  with  Cybde. 

FAUNALIA,  festivals  which  were  observed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  Faunus  (which 
)ee),  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds.  They  were 
tcopt  by  the  country  peasants  with  mirth  and  dancing. 


Two  of  these  festivals  are  referred  to  by  Ovid,  thn 
one  as  occurring  in  February,  and  the  other  in  March. 
A  bvely  description  is  given  by  Horace,  of  a  third 
festival  wliich  was  held  on  the  Nones  of  December, 
when  lambs  and  kids  were  oti'ered  in  sacrifice  to 
Faunus. 

FAUNI,  rural  deities  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
represented  as  monsters  with  bodies  like  goats 
sharp-pointed  ears,  and  horns  on  their  heads.  They 
inhabited  the  woods  along  with  the  nymphs  and 
satyrs. 

FAUNUS,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Romans  as  the  god  of  agriculture  and  cattle.  He 
was  also  believed  to  give  proplietic  announcements 
of  the  future.  Tlie  oracles  wliich  he  and  his  wife 
Fauna  gave  forth  were  uttered,  one  near  Tibur,  and 
the  other  on  the  Aveiitine  hill  near  Rome.  When 
any  one  wished  to  consult  the  oracle,  the  ceremony 
commenced  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  or  other 
animal,  when  the  skin  of  the  victim  having  been 
stripped  off,  was  spread  out  as  a  couch,  on  which 
the  individual  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  the  response 
of  the  oracle  was  given  in  a  dream,  or  by  a  superna- 
tural voice.  This  god  is  often  described  as  dweUing 
in  woods,  and  sporting  with  nymphs  and  satyrs  ; 
sometimes  even  various  Fauns  are  mentioned.  In 
course  of  time  this  deity  came  to  be  identified  with 
the  Arcadian  Pan. 

FAUSTITAS.     Sec  Felicitas. 

FAVOR,  a  fabulous  deity  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
called  sometimes  the  daughter  of  Fortuna,  and  re- 
presented with  wings,  and  blind. 

FEAR.    See  Payor. 

FEASTS.    See  Festivals. 

FEATHERS  TAVEliN  ASSOCIATION,  a  so- 
ciet)'  of  clergymen,  gentlemen,  and  a  few  of  the  no- 
bility, foiTiied  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  Tliey  met  at  the  Feathers  Tavern,  and 
hence  their  name.  Nearly  three  hundred  clergy 
men  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England  were  mem- 
bers of  this  association.  Their  object  was  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Liturgy,  and  accordingly  they  signed 
a  petition  requesting  the  excision  of  the  danuiatory 
clauses  in  the  Athanasian  creed,  and  the  rehef  of 
their  consciences  in  the  matter  of  subscription.  A 
keen  controversy  arose  on  the  subject,  and  the  Fea- 
t/icrs  Tavern  Association  was  in  a  short  time  put  down 
by  the  force  of  public  opuiioii. 

FERRIS,  the  goddess  among  the  ancient  Roinann 
who  was  believed  to  preserve  her  votaries  from  fever. 
No  fewer  than  three  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to 
her  worship,  where  amulets  were  consecrated  which 
had  been  worn  during  fe\er. 

FEBRUUS,  an  ancient  Romaji  deity  to  wdiom  the 
month  of  February  was  consecrated.  The  name  of 
this  god  is  derived  from  an  old  Latin  viord/ebruare, 
to  purify,  and  in  connection  with  purifications  he  was 
also  regarded  as  a  god  of  the  lower  world,  and  some- 
limes  identified  with  Pluto.  It  was  a  peculiarity  ot 
the  worship  of  Februvs,  that  on  offering  sacrifices  to 
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him,   the  people  threw  tlie  ashes  backwards  over 
their  heads  into  tlie  water. 

FECIALES.     See  Fetiales. 

FEEJEE  ISLANDS  (Religion  of  the).  These 
islands  form  a  group  of  wliat  are  usually  Icnown  by 
the  name  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  being  situated 
ill  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south  of  the  equator.  They 
were  originally  discovered  by  Tasman  in  164.3.  The 
Feejee  gi-oup  comprises  150  islands,  about  100  of 
which  are  iidiabited  by  a  population  estimated  to 
amount  in  all  to  300,000.  The  people  are  divided 
into  a  number  of  tribes,  which  are  quite  independent 
of,  and  even  bitterly  opposed  to,  one  another  Tliey 
are  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  addicted  in  their  sa- 
vage state  to  Cannibalism  (which  see),  and  valuing 
the  life  of  a  human  being  at  no  higher  price  than  a 
whale's  tooth.  Several  instances  are  on  record  of 
crews  of  vessels  which  happened  to  visit  the  islands 
having  been  murdered,  and  their  bodies  eaten  by  the 
natives.  The  heathen  deities  of  this  group  of  the 
Polynesian  islands  are  very  numerous.  The  natives 
believe  in  a  Creator,  but  trace  their  ott-n  origin  to 
different  gods,  the  greater  number  ascribing  it  to  a 
deity  called  Ove.  A  certain  female  deity  is  said  to 
have  created  the  Rewa  people ;  and  yet  if  a  child  is 
bom  in  a  deformed  state,  it  is  attributed  to  an  over- 
sight of  Ove.  Another  god  called  Xdengei  is  wor- 
shipped hi  the  form  of  a  large  .serpent,  to  whom  the 
Feejeans  believe  that  the  spirit  goes  immediately 
after  death  for  purific;ition  or  to  receive  sentence. 
It  is  not  pennitted,  however,  to  all  spirits  to  reach 
the  judgment- seat  of  Ndengei ;  fcjr  upon  the  road  it 
Is  supposed  that  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  a 
large  axe,  stands  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  ready 
to  wound  all  who  attempt  to  pass  him.  No  wounded 
person  can  go  forward  to  Ndengei,  but  is  doomed 
to  wander  about  in  the  mountains.  An  escape  from 
the  blows  of  the  giant's  axe  is  ascribed  solely  to  good 
luck.  The  natives  in  their  heathen  condition  were 
addicted  to  many  revolting  customs,  such  as  putting 
their  parents  to  death  when  they  were  advanced  in 
years,  committing  suicide,  immolating  their  wives  at 
the  funeral  of  their  husbands,  and  oflering  up  human 
Bacrifices. 

The  first  Christian  mission  to  the  Feejee  islanders 
was  undertaken  in  1835,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cross  and 
Rev.  D.  Cargill,  two  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who 
proceeded  from  Vavau,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
to  Lakeinba,  one  of  the  Feejee  group,  a  small  island 
about  twenty-two  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining not  more  than  a  tliou.sand  inhabitants.  On 
approaching  the  shore,  the  natives  appeared  to  as- 
sume a  warlike  attitude,  but  the  mi.ssioiiaries  were 
permitted  to  land,  and  received  by  the  chiefs  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Having  settled  with  their  families 
on  the  island,  they  commenced  their  labours  among 
*he  people,  and  in  a  short  time  a  number  of  the 
natives  made  an  ojien  profession  of  Christianity. 
The  chief,  who  had  at  first  shown  the  utmost  appa- 
rent friendliness  to  the  missionaries,  now  persecuted 


the  earliest  converts.  But  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition thus  manifested,  the  truth  made  slow  but 
steady  progress,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
with  the  aid  of  native  teachers  and  preachers,  the 
missionaries  succeeded  in  introducing  the  gospel 
into  various  other  islands  of  the  Feejee  group  Ije- 
sides  Lakemba.  These  good  men  toiled  with  untir- 
ing perseverance  in  their  Master's  cause,  and  not 
without  the  most  gratifying  success.  In  1845,  and 
in  the  following  year,  a  religious  movement  began 
in  Rewa,  and  speedily  extended  itself  to  others  of 
the  islands.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Hunt,  the 
biographer  of  one  of  the  early  missionaries  :  "  Busi- 
ness, sleep,  and  food  were  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 
We  were  at  length  obliged  almost  to  force  some  of 
the  new  converts  to  take  something  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  body.  Some  of  the  cases  were  the  most 
remarkable  I  have  ever  heard  of;  yet  only  such  as 
one  might  expect  the  conversion  of  such  dreadful  mur- 
derers and  cannibals  would  be.  If  such  men  mani- 
fested nothing  more  than  ordinary  feelings  when 
they  repent,  one  would  suspect  they  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  sin.  They  literally  roared  for  hours, 
through  the  disquietude  of  their  souls.  This  fre- 
quently teniiinated  in  fainting  from  exhaustion,  which 
was  the  only  respite  some  of  them  had  till  they  found 
peace.  They  no  sooner  recovered  their  conscious- 
ness than  they  prayed  themselves  first  into  an  agony, 
and  then  again  into  a  state  of  entire  insensibilitv. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  grace  have  been  most 
happy.  The  preaching  of  the  word  has  been  at- 
tended with  more  power  than  before  the  revival. 
Many  who  were  careless  and  useless  have  become 
sincere  and  devoted  to  God.  The  experience  of 
most  has  been  much  improved,  and  many  liave  be 
come  by  adoption  and  regeneration  the  sons  of  God." 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  this  revival 
was  the  conversion  of  Varani,  a  chief  of  the  most 
cruel  and  blood-thirsty  character.  Through  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  faithful  preaching  of  the 
missionaries,  this  savage  warrior  became  an  eminent 
trophy  of  Divine  grace,  and  until  he  was  recently 
murdered,  be  maintained  a  consistent  Christian  life, 
recommending  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  to  all  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence.  The  work  of  conver- 
sion has  been  going  steadily  forward  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  although  the  Christians  have  suffered 
much  from  their  heathen  fellow-islanders,  they  have 
adhered  with  the  most  laudable  steadfastness  to  their 
Christian  profession.  The  result  on  the  general  ha- 
bits of  the  people  has  been  of  the  most  pleasing 
description.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Young,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a 
visit  paid  to  these  islands  at  the  instance  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society :  "After  visiting  La- 
kemba and  Rewa,  I  proceeded  to  liau,  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  doubtless  the  deepest  hell  upon 
earth.  Here  I  was  shown  six  hovels  in  which  18 
human  beings  had  recently  been  cooked,  in  order  to 
provide  a  feast  for  some  distinguished  stranger,  ai  o 
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the  remains  of  that  horrid  repast  were  still  to  be 
seen.  I  next  went  to  one  of  the  temples,  at  the 
door  of  which  was  a  large  stone,  against  which  the 
heads  of  the  victims  had  been  dashed,  previous  to 
their  being  presented  in  the  temple,  and  that  stone 
still  bore  the  marks  of  blood.  I  saw — but  I  pause. 
There  are  scenes  of  wickedness  in  that  country  that 
cannot  be  told.  There  are  forms  of  cannibalism  and 
developments  of  depravity  that  can  never  be  made 
known.  No  traveller,  whatever  may  be  his  charac- 
ter, could  have  the  hardihood  to  put  on  record  what 
he  witnessed  in  that  region  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
I  went  to  see  Thakerabau,  the  king  of  Feejee.  He 
received  me  with  great  politeness,  and  got  up  and 
handed  me  a  cliair ;  and  his  queen  knowing  I  was 
from  England,  at  once  made  me  a  comfortable  cup 
of  tea — a  thing  hardly  expected  in  the  palace  of  a 
cannibal  king.  Before  I  left,  Iving  George  (of  Va- 
vau)  arrived  at  the  palace,  and  I  requested  him  to 
deal  faithfully  with  Thakembau's  conscience,  and  I 
believe  he  attended  to  my  request,  and  did  it  with 
good  effect,  and  I  hope  the  fruit  of  that  visit  will  be 
found  after  many  days.  But  notwithstanding  the 
darkness  and  impiety,  and  sin  and  cannibahsm  in 
Feejee,  a  great  work  is  being  eftected  in  that  coun- 
try. The  fold  birds  of  night  are  hastening  away, 
and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  about  to  arise  with 
majesty  and  glory  in  that  benighted  land.  Much 
good  has  already  been  accomplished.  We  have 
3,000  of  the  people  in  church-fellowship  ;  4,000  in 
the  schools ;  and  6,000  regulai-  attendants  on  the 
ministry.  AA^e  have  50  native  teachers,  who  are 
valiant  for  tlie  truth,  and  who  in  did'erent  parts  of 
the  land  are  making  known  the  power  of  Christ's 
salvation." 

Through  the  Divine  blessing  upon  the  indefatigable 
labours  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  the  king  made 
an  open  profession  of  Christianity  on  the  30th  April 
1854,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of 
the  people  also  have  joined  the  Christian  chm'ch. 
The  Church  of  Rome  has  made  an  attempt  to  obtain 
a  footing  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Polynesia,  but 
the  Feejeans  have  resolutely  declined  hitlierto  to 
receive  the  Romish  priests,  and  have  manifested  a 
growing  attachment  to  the  AVord  of  God,  and  to  the 
faitiiful  and  devoted  men  who  laljour  among  them 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  By  recent  returns 
tliere  are  live  stations  in  tliis  group  of  islands,  and 
fourteen  missionaries,  assisted  by  490  native  teachers, 
and  evangelists  are  actively  employed  in  ditlusing 
a  knowledge  of  Divine  truth  among  this  recently 
barbarous  people.  Churches  have  been  gathered 
which  contain  nearly  3,000  members.  The  schools 
established  on  the  dillerent  islands  of  the  group  num- 
ber 120,  having  upwards  of  4,000  scholars.  Thus  to 
a  great  extent,  by  means  of  native  agency,  has  this 
mteresting  cluster  of  islands  been  brought  within  the 
sphere  of  Cliristian  ordinances,  and  numbers  added 
W  the  true  church  of  Christ  of  such  as  shall  be  saved. 
FEIil  (THE  Blind  Men  or),  an  order  of  blind  de- 


votees in  Japan,  instituted  in  A.  D.  1150.  It  boast? 
of  a  legendary  founder  of  the  name  of  Feki,  who,  at 
the  time  of  the  civil  war,  which  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  family,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Joritorao. 
Notwithstanding  repeated  attempts  at  escape,  he 
was  very  kindly  treated,  and  was  pressed  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  his  captor.  But  not  being  able  to 
look  upon  the  destroyer  of  the  Feki  without  an  irre- 
sistible desire  to  kill  him  ;  not  to  be  outdone  in  gen- 
erosity, he  plucked  out  his  eyes  and  presented  them 
to  Joritomo.  Tliere  is-  another,  more  ancient  but 
less  numerous,  order  of  the  blind,  claiming  as  its 
founder  a  son  of  one  of  the  emperors  of  Japan,  who 
cried  himself  blind  at  the  death  of  his  beautiful 
princess.  This  last  order  is  composed  of  none  but 
ecclesiastics.  The  other  order  consists  of  secidar 
persons  of  all  ranks.  Their  hair  is  shaved  close  to 
the  head,  and,  though  they  wear  the  usual  di-ess  ot 
laymen,  they  may  be  easily  recognized.  They  are  not 
supported  by  alms  like  many  other  devotees,  but 
most  of  them  are  mechanics,  who  earn  their  liveli- 
hood by  their  own  exertions  Such  as  have  once 
been  admitted  members  of  this  community  can  never 
renounce  it.  The  general  or  superior  of  the  order 
resides  at  Miaco.  He  is  assisted  by  ten  counsellors, 
who,  along  with  him,  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  other  members  of  the  order,  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  restrictions. 

FELICITAS,  the  goddess  of  happiness  among  tlir 
ancient  Romans,  identital  with  the  euti/c/iia  of  the 
ancient  Greeks.  A  temple  was  built  to  her  in  Rome 
B.  C.  75,  which,  however,  was  burnt  down  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  Cajsar. 

FERALIA,  a  festival  of  the  ancient  Romans,  ob- 
served annually  in  honour  of  the  manes  of  deceased 
friends  and  relations.  It  was  instituted  by  Numa, 
and  was  thus  observed  during  eleven  days.  The 
family  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  went  to 
the  graves  and  walked  round  them,  ofl'ering  up  pray 
ers  all  the  while  to  the  gods  of  the  infernal  regions 
in  behalf  of  their  dead  friends,  who  they  believed 
were  inhabiting  Tartarus.  An  entertainment  was 
then  prepared,  consisting  partly  of  honey,  wine,  and 
milk,  which  was  laid  on  a  great  stone,  and  of  which 
the  dead  were  supposed  to  partake.  Flowers,  also, 
frankincense,  and  other  perfumes  were  provided  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  deceased.  AA'hile  the 
Feralia  lasted  the  spirits  of  the  dead  were  imagined 
to  be  permitted  to  revisit  the  earth,  and  to  walk 
about  the  tombs,  participating  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  festival.  In  the  course  of  the  eleven  days  of  the 
feast  no  marriages  were  allowed  to  be  celebrated, 
and  the  worship  of  the  other  deities  was  suspended 
all  their  temples  being  shut.  It  is  said  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Feralia  having  been  neglected  for 
some  years,  all  the  graves  were  seen  on  tire,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  were  heard  during  the  night 
moaning  and  bitterly  complaining  of  having  been 
neglected.  But  upon  the  revival  of  the  festival  those 
prodigies  immediately  ceased. 
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FERETRIUS,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  alleged  to  be 
derived  from  the  Latin  ferio.  to  strike,  because  it 
was  customary  among  the  ancient  Romans,  in  tak- 
ing an  oath,  to  call  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  dead 
if  they  swore  falsely. 

FERLE  (Lat.  holidays),  a  name  given  among  the 
Micient  Romans  to  all  peculiar  seasons  of  rejoicing, 
including  sjicred  festivals  or  days  consecrated  to  any 
particular  god.  The  Ferise  were  usimlly  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  public  and  the  private,  the  lat- 
ter being  observed  by  individuals  or  families  in  com- 
memoration of  some  particular  incident  or  event  in 
tlieir  history,  while  tlie  former  were  observed  by  the 
wliole  nation,  tlie  people  generally  visiting  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  oftering  up  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices. Some  of  the  public  festivals  were  regularly 
observed,  and  the  date  of  their  occurrence  was 
marked  in  the  Fasti  (which  see\  or  public  calen- 
dars. Tliese  were  termed  Feriw  Sluline  or  stated 
holidays.  Otiier  public  festivals  were  held  annually, 
but  not  on  any  fixed  day,  and  received  the  name  of 
Ferioe  Conceptivm.  Both  these  kinds  of  holidays 
were  kept  with  feastings  and  rejoicings  of  diflerent 
kinds.  But  the  most  solemn  class  of  Feriae  were 
those  which  were  appointed  by  the  public  authori- 
ties to  be  observed  in  consequence  of  some  great 
national  emergency  or  impending  public  calamity. 
These  holidays  were  tenned  Feriie  Inqierativcc.  They 
were  usually  kept  for  several  days.  AVhen  a  pro- 
digy occurred  of  a  rain  of  stones,  such  as  Livy  sev- 
eral times  records,  Ferim  were  kept  for  nine  succes- 
sive days.  No  lawsuits  were  allowed  to  be  canied 
on  during  the  public  Feria;,  and  the  people  were 
strictly  enjoined  to  abstain  from  work  under  penalty 
of  a  tine.  It  was  frequently  a  subject  of  discussion 
with  the  old  Roman  casuists,  what  kinds  of  work 
might  be  lawfully  performed  on  the  public  Feriae. 
The  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  more  especially  its  adoption  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
Feriae,  and  tlie  substitution  in  their  place,  of  Chris- 
tian festivals. 

FERLE  L.\TIN.iE,  a  festival  instituted  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  or,  as  Xiebuhr  thinks,  at  a  much 
earher  period,  in  honour  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Latins.  It  was  held  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  When  a  warlike  expedition  was 
to  be  undertaken,  the  general  was  not  permitted  to 
set  out  until  he  had  observed  tlie  Latina;.  This 
festival  continued  for  several,  generally  six,  days. 
.\n  ox  was  usually  oflered  in  sacrifice  by  the 
Roman  consul  for  the  time,  on  the  Alban  Mount, 
amid  assembled  multitudes,  wlio  engaged  in  rejoic- 
ings of  all  kinds.  On  the  two  days  innnediately 
following  the  Latin*,  no  marriages  were  allowed  to 
be  celebrated,  these  days  being  considered  as  sacred. 
The  Ferise  Latinaj  seem  to  have  been  observed  by 
the  Romans  until  the  fourth  century. 

FERIA;   SEMi:NnV^E,  a  single  festival  day 


observed  by  tlie  ancient  Romans  in  seed-time,  foi 
the  purpose  of  praying  for  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
upon  the  seed  sown. 

FERMENT ARIANS.     See  Prozvmites. 

FEROXIA,  an  ancient  female  deity  worshipped 
by  the  Sabines,  and  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 
Some  suppose  her  to  have  been  the  goddess  of  liber- 
ty, others  of  commerce,  and  others  still  of  the  earth 
or  the  lower  world. 

FESOLI  (Congregation  of),  au  order  of  monks 
founded  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy  by  Charles  oi 
MontegraneUi.  They  were  also  called  Mendicant 
Friars  of  St.  Jerome.  The  founder  lived  among  th" 
mountains  of  Fesoli,  about  A.  D.  1386,  where  he  in 
stituted  this  monastic  order,  which  was  approved 
first  by  Innocent  VII.,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Gresory  XII.  and  Eugene  IV. 

FESSOX^A  (Lat.  Fessus.  wearied),  an  inferior 
goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans,  who  assisted 
those  who  were  weai"ied. 

FESTIVALS  (Religious),  ceremonies  of  rejoic- 
ing and  thanksgiving  to  God.  These  appear  to  have 
been  observed  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Sabbath, 
indeed,  instituted  by  God  himself  before  the  fall, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  festival  that  ever 
existed.  Xext  in  antiquity  to  the  Sabbath,  though 
not  of  Divine  appointment,  was  the  feast  of  the 
new  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  month.  This 
festival  seems  to  have  existed  long  before  the  titne 
of  Moses.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of  trum- 
pets, and  was  chiedy  observed  by  sacrifices  addi 
tional  to  those  of  other  days.  In  the  law  of  Moses, 
three  great  festivals  were  appointed  to  be  observed 
annually  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  These  were  the 
feast  of  passover,  the  feast  of  pentecost,  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles ;  two  of  them  lasting  for  seven, 
and  one  for  eight  successive  days.  At  each  ol 
these  great  festivals,  all  the  Jewish  males  were 
bound  to  be  present ;  and  to  remove  all  apprehension 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  property  or  their  families  in 
their  absence,  God  pledged  himself  so  to  operate 
upon  the  minds  of  their  enemies  that  they  should 
not  even  desire  to  invade  their  land  during  those 
festal  seasons.  Though  males  were  thus  impera- 
tively enjoined  to  present  themselves,  females  seem 
not  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  leasts,  particu- 
larly the  passover.  Both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
regularly  attended  the  great  festivals  of  the  Jews,  but 
nowliere  do  we  find  any  command  in  the  New  Tes 
tament  binding  Christians  in  after-times  to  such 
observances.  After  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and 
even  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day 
of  Renteco.?t,  the  apostles  still  continued,  as  long 
as  they  were  allowed  by  tlie  Jewish  sanhedrim,  to 
observe  the  various  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  in 
stitutions  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  attend  at  the 
greater  festivals.  The  same  practice  was  followed 
by  many  of  the  earlier  converts  to  the  ChristiaD 
faith,  particularly  those  of  them  who  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Jewish  church.   The  spirit  of  Chris 
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tianity,  howe\'er,  more  especially  as  developed  in 
the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  was  completely 
opposed  to  all  such  special  times  and  seasons  as  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish  system.  It  claimed  the 
whole  life  of  the  believer,  and  refused  to  confine  its 
ordinances  either  to  a  particidar  place  or  a  particular 
time.  And  although  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that 
even  at  this  early  period  Christians  did  select  cer- 
tain days,  which  they  associated  with  the  great  facts 
connected  with  the  history  of  redemption,  "  it  was 
only,"  as  Neander  well  remarks,  "  a  descent  from  the 
elevation  of  the  pure  spirit,  at  which  even  the  Chris- 
tian, still  partaking  of  a  double  nature,  cannot  always 
sustain  himself,  to  the  position  of  sensuous  weakness, 
—a  descent  which  must  become  the  more  necessary, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  fire  of  the  first  enthu- 
siasm, the  glow  of  the  first  love,  abated." 

The  festivals  which  were  observed  in  the  primi- 
tive church  in  the  age  which  immediately  succeeded 
that  of  the  apostles,  were  limited  to  the  weekly 
Christian  Sabbath,  and  the  festivals  of  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  The  origin  of  these  stated  feasts  is  thus 
noticed  by  the  distinguished  German  historian  just 
quoted  :  "  The  weeJdy  and  yearly  festivals  of  the  Chris- 
tians originated  in  the  same  fundamer.tal  idea,  which 
foiTned  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  hfe, — the 
idea  of  imitating  Christ,  the  crucified  and  the  risen, 
—imitating  him  in  his  death,  by  appropriating, 
through  faith  and  repentance,  the  effects  of  his  death, 
by  dying  to  self  and  to  the  world, — imitating  him  in 
liis  remrrection,  by  rising  with  him,  in  faith,  and 
through  the  power  which  he  imparts,  to  a  new  and 
holy  life,  consecrated  to  God,  commencing  here  in 
the  germ,  and  unfolding  itself  to  maturity  in  another 
world.  Hence,  the  Jubilee  was  the  fe'stival  of  the  re- 
surrection ;  and  the  preparation  for  it,  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  suflerings  with  penitence  and  cru- 
cifixion of  the  flesh,  was  the  day  of  fasting  and 
penitence.  Accordingly,  in  the  week,  the  jubilee  or 
festival  of  joy  was  Sunday ;  the  preparation  for  it 
were  the  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  consecrated  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  sufierings  of  Cln-ist,  tnd  of 
what  preceded  them,  on  Thursday  and  Friday  Ac- 
cordingly, the  yearly  festivahi  were  in  remen.brance 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  of  his  works  after 
his  resurrection  and  ascension  ; — the  preparation  for 
these,  were  the  remembrance  of  Christ's  suflerings 
and  the  fasts." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  we  find  at 
the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  the 
first  instance  of  those  festivals  in  commemoration  of 
the  death  of  the  martyrs,  which  came  to  be  generally 
observed  in  the  early  Christian  church.  These  festi- 
vals were  regularly  held  on  the  ainiiversary  of  the 
day  on  wliich  the  martyr  had  fallen  (see  Anniver- 
saries), and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  period, 
was  called  his  Birthday  (which  see).  This  natural 
expression  of  homage  to  the  memory  of  Christian 
confessors,  which  originated  in  a  feeling  of  ardent 
devotion  to  Christ,  soon  degenerated  into  a  supersti- 


tious veneration  for  all  that  belonged  to  these  holy 
men,  and  at  length  the  Festival  of  the  Martyrs  was 
instituted  with  the  imposing  ceremonial  observances 
which  the  Church  of  Kome  has  connected  with  it. 

From  the  early  history  of  the  clun-ch,  we  learn, 
that  down  to  the  fourth  century,  the  only  festivals 
which  were  observed  by  the  Christians  were  the 
Lord's  Day,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and 
several  amiiversaries  of  the  birthdays  of  martyrs. 
Augustine  mentions  all  of  these  as  the  only  festivals 
which  were  then  regarded  as  having  apostolic  usage 
in  their  favour.  But  Christmas  he  considers  as  ol 
later  origin,  and  less  sacred  than  the  others.  And 
this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ante- 
Nicene  fathers  are  entirely  silent  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  festival  in  the  chiu'ch.  It  is  probable^ 
therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  commemoration  ot 
the  advent  of  our  Lord,  which  is  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Christmas,  is  to  be  dated  posterior  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine  the 
Great. 

From  the  fourth  century  the  number  of  Christian 
festivals  rapidly  increased,  so  that  Mosheim  in 
forms  us  that  the  number  of  feast-days  in  the  si,\th 
century  almost  equalled  that  of  the  churches.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  growing  tendency  in  the 
church  to  accumulate  festivals  in  memorial  of  sacred 
events,  we  find  Jerome  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  such  observances,  and  asserting  in  plain 
terms,  that  "  considered  from  the  purely  Christian 
point  of  view,  all  days  are  alike  ;  every  day  is  for  the 
Christian  a  Friday,  to  be  consecrated  by  the  remem- 
brance of  Christ  crucified  ;  every  day  a  Smiday,  since 
on  every  day  he  could  solemnize  in  the  communion 
the  fellowship  with  Christ  though  risen."  Though 
such  views  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  more 
intelligent  of  the  teachers  of  the  church,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  looked  upon  the  multiplication  of 
festivals  with  a  favourable  eye.  Slany  |)rofessing 
Christians  were  found,  both  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  manifesting  a  strong  tendency  to  partake 
in  the  celebration  of  heathen  festivals  and  of  Jewish 
observances.  Festivals  were  in  ]n-ocess  of  time 
established  in  great  numbers  for  particular  saints, 
and  more  especially  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
In  the  seventli  century  a  festival  was  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  wood  of  the  cross  on  which  the  Sa\  iour 
hung,  and  another  in  commemoration,  not  of  one,  but 
of  all  saints.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pope  Boni- 
face IV.,  having  obtained  by  gift  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  consecrated  it  to  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  all  the  martyrs,  as  it  had  before  beei 
sacred  to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Cybele 
Then  followed,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  annual  fes- 
tival in  memory  of  all  departed  souls.  The  original 
simplicity  of  Christian  worship  was  now  completely 
lost  sight  of,  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  desirous  of 
attracting  the  favour  and  exciting  the  astonislimenl 
of  the  multitude,  so  rapidly  multiplied  the  number 
of  her  festivals,  that,  in  course  of  time,  there  was 
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•carcely  a  single  day  which  was  not  dedicated  to 
»ne  Siiint  or  another  of  her  ample  calendar.  Tiie 
Roman  breviary  contains  formularies  adapted  to 
these  days,  and  along  with  a  history  of  each  saint, 
a;ives  the  prayer  by  which,  on  his  own  day,  and 
sometimes  in  his  own  church,  he  is  to  be  invoked. 
The  Greek  church  has  been  equally  lavish  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  her  sacred  seasons.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  not  a  day  in  the  year  which  is  not  in  that 
church  either  a  fast  or  a  festival.  Among  the  Moham- 
medans there  are  two  great  festivals  in  the  year,  the 
Little  Beiram  and  tlie  Great  Belrain.  The  le^^ser  of 
these  two  follows  immediately  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  fast  oi  Ramazan,  and  continues  for  three  days, 
but  the  greater  takes  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
last  montli  of  the  year,  continuing  also  for  three 
days.  Among  the  ancient  Scandinavians  there  were 
three  great  religious  festivals  in  the  year ;  Yule, 
celebrated  annually  at  the  winter  solstice,  in  honour 
of  Frey  or  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  a  propitious 
year  and  fruitful  seasons  ;  another  festival  instituted 
in  honour  of  Goa  or  the  earth,  and  held  at  the  first 
quarter  of  the  second  moon  of  the  year  ;  and  a  third 
instituted  in  honour  of  Odin,  and  celebrated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  spring.  Tliere  were  also  some  feasts 
in  honour  of  the  other  gods,  and  they  were  often  mul- 
tiplied on  occasion  of  particular  events. 

Numerous  and  often  splendid  festivals  have  formed 
distinguishing  features  both  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
heathenism.  In  tlie  Pagan  systems  of  antiquity  we 
meet  with  lunar  and  solar,  vernal  and  autumnal  fes- 
tivals ;  festivals  commemorative  of  national  bless- 
ings ;  and  festivals  of  many  kinds  dedicated  to  tlie 
gods.  The  Greek  festivals  bore  throughout  a  cheer- 
ful aspect,  while  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Romans 
were  characterized  by  gravity,  and  even  mystery. 
In  every  nation  of  modern  heathendom,  festivals, 
both  regular  and  occasional,  are  observed,  which  are 
not  untVequently  seasons  of  the  most  boisterous 
mirth  and  unrestrained  enjoyment,  accompanied  with 
sacritices  to  the  gods,  and  religious  ceremonies  of 
dilferent  kinds. 

FETES  DE  DIEU  (Fr.  Feasts  of  God),  a  so- 
lemn festival  in  the  Romish  church,  instituted  for 
the  performing  a  peculiar  kind  of  worship  to  our 
Saviour  in  the  eucharist.  It  is  observed  on  the 
TItursday  after  the  octaves  of  Whitsuntide.  This 
festival  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Pope  Ur- 
ban IV.,  in  A.  D.  12G4.  and  the  office  for  the  solem- 
nity is  ascribed  to  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  politicjil  commotions  of  the  time,  the 
bull  appointing  this  festival  was  not  universally 
obeyed.  It  was  confirmed,  however,  in  A.  D.  1311, 
by  the  general  council  of  Vienne  under  Pope  Cle- 
ment V.  ;  and  in  A.  D.  1316,  Pope  John  XXII.,  to 
heighten  the  solemnity,  added  an  octave  to  it,  and 
ordered  the  holy  sacrament  to  be  carried  in  proces- 
sion. 

FETIAEES,  a  college  of  Roman  priests,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  take  special  care  that,  in  all  public 


transactions  with  other  nations,  the  public  faitli 
should  be  maintained  inviolate.  Tlie  first  histitu 
tion  of  this  order  was  attributed  to  Xuina.  AVlien 
the  Romans  had  sustained  a  real  or  iinagiiiarv  in- 
jury at  the  hands  of  a  neiglibouiing  nation,  four  fe- 
tiales  were  despatched  to  claim  redress,  and  these 
four  chose  one  to  act  as  their  representative.  This 
deputy  proceeded  to  the  confines  of  the  offending 
tribes,  dressed  after  a  peculiar  fa.vliion,  having  a  white 
woollen  garland  bound  round  his  head,  along  with  a 
wreath  of  sacred  herbs,  which  were  required  to  be 
gathered  within  the  enclosure  of  the  Capitoline  hill. 
Before  crossing  the  border  of  the  land  from  wlu.se 
people  redress  w;is  to  be  sought,  the  ambassador 
otiered  up  an  earnest  prayer  to  Jupiter  for  success, 
solemnly  declai-ing,  at  the  same  time,  tliat  he  had 
been  sent  on  no  unjust  or  mn'easonable  errand  He 
then  crossed  the  border,  and  entered  the  country  to 
which  he  had  been  sent.  To  the  first  person  whom 
he  might  chance  to  meet,  he  uttered  the  same  state- 
ment which  he  had  already  addressed  to  Jujiiter, 
repeating  it  to  the  sentinel  at  the  gate  of  the  citv, 
and  afterwards  to  the  magistrates  in  the  foruin,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  people.  Having  de- 
livered his  message,  he  waited  for  thirty  days  in  the 
place  to  obtain  an  answer,  and  if  in  the  coursi  of 
that  time  no  satisfactory  reply  was  received,  the 
deputy  pronounced  a  solemn  denunciation,  and  leav 
ing  the  town  he  retm-ned  to  Rome  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  proceedings  to  the  senate,  who,  of 
course,  regulated  their  future  conduct  by  his  report. 
On  hearing  the  state  of  matters,  the  whole  case  was 
deUberately  weighed,  and  if  it  was  resolved  to  wage 
war,  the  fetial  deputy  returned  forthwith  to  the 
border  of  the  enemy's  country,  and  throwing  a  spear, 
pointed  with  iron  or  smeared  with  blood,  made  a  so- 
lemn declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
people  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that  land.  Consider- 
able doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  the  precise 
number  of  which  the  college  of  the  Fdiules  consisted 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  amount  to  twenty,  se- 
lected from  families  of  rank,  and  appointed,  not  fur 
a  time  onlv,  hut  fur  lite. 

FETIsil-WORSHIP.  The  word/tiw/i,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  fetmo,  an  oracle,  or 
revelation  of  the  gods,  is  applied  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Negroes  on  the  Senegal ;  aud  fetisliisiu  may  be 
defined  as  the  worship  rendered  to  objects  of  an 
or  nature,  to  animate  or  inanimate  bodies,  or  their 
(jualities.  The  term  feti'ih  was  first  brought  into 
use  by  De  ISrosses,  in  his  treatise  '  Du  Culte  des 
Dieu.v  Fetiches,'  published  in  1760.  Fetish  wor- 
ship may  be  said  to  be  the  religion  of  the  va- 
rious countries  of  Western  Africa,  and  it  is  found 
also  among  various  Indian  tribes  of  North  Americji. 
.Mr.  Wilson,  who  has  long  resided  as  a  niissioiiarv 
on  the  West  Coast  of  AlVica,  gives  a  minute  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  nature  and  uses  of  a  fetish. 
'■  A  t'ctish  may  be  made  of  a  piece  of  wood,  the  hoiii 
of  a  goat,  the  hoof  of  an  antelope,  a  piece  of  metal 
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or  ivory,  and  needs  only  to  pass  through  the  conse- 
crating hands  of  a  native  priest  to  receive  all  the 
Biipernatural  powers  wliich  it  is  supposed  to  possess. 
It  is  not  always  certain  that  they  possess  extraordi- 
nary powers.  They  must  be  tried,  and  give  proof 
of  their  efficiency  before  they  can  be  implicitly 
trusted, 

"If  a  man,  while  wearing  one  of  them,  has  some 
wonderful  escape  from  danger,  or  has  had  good  luck 
m  trade,  it  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  his  fetish, 
and  it  is  cherished  henceforwai'd  as  a  very  dear 
friend,  and  valued  beyond  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  has  been  disappointed  in  some  of  his  specula- 
tions, or  been  overtaken  by  some  sad  calamity,  his 
fetish  is  thrown  away  as  a  worthless  thing,  without, 
however,  impairing  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
fetislies  in  general.  He  has  simply  been  unfortunate 
hi  having  trusted  to  a  bad  bone,  and  with  unimpaired 
confidence  he  seeks  another  that  will  bring  him  bet- 
ter luck. 

"  Where  a  person  has  experienced  a  series  of  good 
luck,  through  the  agency  of  a  fetish,  he  contracts  a 
feeling  of  attachment  and  gratitude  to  it ;  begins  to 
imagine  that  its  efficiency  proceeds  from  some  kind 
of  intelligence  in  the  fetish  itself,  and  ultimately 
regards  it  with  idolatrous  veneration.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  common  practice  to  talk  familiarly  with 
it  as  a  dear  and  faithful  friend,  pour  rum  over  it  as  a 
kind  of  oblation,  and  in  times  of  danger  call  loudly 
and  earnestly  upon  it,  as  if  to  wake  up  its  spirit  and 
energy. 

"The  purposes  for  which  fetishes  are  used  are 
almost  without  number.  One  guards  against  sick- 
ness, another  against  drought,  and  a  third  against  the 
disasters  of  war.  One  is  used  to  draw  down  rain,  an- 
other secures  good  crops,  and  a  third  fills  the  sea 
and  rivers  with  fishes,  and  makes  them  willing  to  be 
taken  in  the  fisherman's  net.  Insanity  is  cured  by 
fetishes,  the  sterility  of  women  is  removed,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  evil  incident  to  human  life  which 
may  not  be  overcome  by  this  means  ;  the  only  con- 
dition annexed  is  that  the  right  kind  of  fetish 
be  employed.  Some  are  intended  to  preserve  hfe, 
others  to  destroy  it.  One  inspires  a  man  with  cou- 
rage, makes  him  invulnerable  in  war,  or  paralyzes 
the  energy  of  an  adversary." 

Fetishes  bear  difl'erent  names,  being  sometimes 
called  grispris,  and  at  other  times  jujtis.  The  latter 
is  the  name  applied  to  them  in  Old  Calabar.  There 
are  various  classes  of  fetishes,  personal,  house- 
hold, and  national.  They  are  found  In  a  great  diver- 
sity of  forms,  but  the  most  usual  shape  is  that  of  the 
heads  of  animals  or  of  human  beings,  and  almost 
always  supplied  with  a  large  pair  of  horns. 

The  practice  of  Fetish-worship  is  universal  in 
Western  Africa.  "  One  of  tlie  first  things,"  says 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  which  salutes  the  eyes  of  a  stranger, 
after  planting  his  feet  upon  the  shores  of  Africa,  is 
the  symbols  of  tliis  religion.  He  steps  forth  from 
the  boat  under  a  canopy  of  fetishes,  not  only  as  a 


security  for  his  own  safety,  but  as  a  guarantee  that 
he  does  not  carry  the  elements  of  mischief  among 
tlie  people ;  he  finds  them  suspended  along  every 
path  he  walks ;  at  every  junction  of  two  or  more 
roads  ;  at  the  crossing-place  of  every  stream  ;  at  the 
base  of  e\'ery  large  rock  or  overgrown  forest  tree ; 
at  the  gate  of  every  village  ;  over  the  door  of  every 
house,  and  around  the  neck  of  every  human  being 
whom  lie  meets.  They  are  set  up  on  their  fann& 
tied  around  their  fruit  trees,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
necks  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  stolen.  If  a  man  trespasses  upon  the  property 
of  his  neighbour,  in  defiance  of  the  fetishes  he  ha? 
set  up  to  protect  it,  he  is  confidently  expected  to 
sufler  the  penalty  of  his  temerity  at  some  time  or 
other.  If  he  is  overtaken  by  formidable  malady  or 
lingering  sickness  afterward,  even  should  it  be  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty,  tliirty,  or  forty  years,  he  is 
known  to  be  suffering  in  consequence  of  his  own 
rashness." 

This  species  of  worship  has  its  foundation  in  tha 
principles  of  the  human  constitution.  It  is  simply 
the  worship  of  nature,  not  in  its  grandest  and  most 
sublime  aspect  as  it  is  seen  in  the  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  in  the  common  objects  that 
everpvhere  present  themselves  around  ns.  The  fet- 
ish is  to  be  found  in  some  form  or  other  in  all  su- 
perstitions and  whether  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the 
south,  or  in  the  cold,  barren  regions  of  the  north,  it 
invests  with  the  idea  of  the  supernatural  the  in- 
dividual objects  as  well  as  the  complex  phenomena 
of  nature.  Mr.  Cruickshank,  in  his  work  enti- 
tled '  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa, 
thus  adverts  to  the  origin  and  operation  of  Fet- 
ish-worship among  thfr  Fantees :  "  They  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Being,  in  compassion  to  the  hu 
man  race,  lias  bestowed  upon  a  variety  of  objects, 
animate  and  inanimate,  the  attributes  of  Deity, 
and  that  He  directs  every  individual  in  tiie  choice 
of  his  object  of  worship.  This  choice,  once  made, 
the  object  becomes  the  '  Souman,'  or  idol  of  the 
individual.  It  may  be  a  block,  a  stone,  a  tree,  a 
river,  a  lake,  a  mountain,  a  snake,  an  alligator,  a 
bundle  of  rags  or  whatever  the  extravagant  imagi- 
nation of  the  idolater  may  pitch  upon.  From  the 
moment  that  he  has  made  his  choice,  he  has  recourse 
to  this  god  of  his  in  all  his  troubles.  He  makes  ob- 
lations to  it  of  rum  and  palm-oil ;  he  lavs  oft'eringa 
before  it  of  oil  and  corn  ;  he  sacrifices  to  it  fowls  and 
goats,  and  sheep,  and  smears  it  with  their  blood 
and  as  he  perforins  these  rites,  lie  prays  it  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  him,  and  to  grant  him  tlie  accomplish- 
ment of  his  petition.  These  rites  and  supplications 
are  directed  exclusively  to  his  idol,  without  any  ul- 
terior reference  in  his  mind  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
During  their  performance  the  idolater  is  sometimes 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and,  under 
the  influence  of  his  phrenzy,  deludes  himself  with 
the  idea  that  his  idol  has  mysteriously  conimuni 
cated  with  him.  and  granted  an  answer  to  his  prayer. 
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He  18  thus  directed,  by  an  extraordinary  self-delu- 
sion, to  the  adoptiou  of  some  ceremonious  rite  ;  from 
the  performance  of  wliicli  he  expects  to  obtain  the 
object  of  his  wishes.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  absur- 
dity of  these  rites.  Tliey  have  no  reference  what- 
ever to  tlio  subject  of  petition  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
To  restore  to  health  a  sick  child,  to  shield  from  dan- 
ger a  friend  engaged  in  some  perilous  enterprise,  or 
to  draw  down  destruction  upon  an  enemy,  the  idolater 
may,  perhaps,  surround  his  liouse  with  a  string  of 
witlies,  liang  up  some  tiltliy  rags  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  or  nail  a  fowl  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a  .stake 
driven  tlirougli  its  body." 

The  fetislimen  are  a  regular  and  numerous  order, 
whose  wliole  aim  is,  by  a  series  of  artful  contrivances 
and  deceptions,  to  acquire  and  preserve  a  compU'te 
ascendency  over  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  peo- 
ple. When  a  young  person  aspires  to  this  office,  he 
is  put  under  the  care  of  some  old  adept  in  the  art, 
and  subjected  to  a  system  of  careful  discipline  and 
training.  Before  being  selected,  liowever,  even  as  a 
candidate,  the  youth  is  tested  as  to  liis  power  of  car- 
rying on  the  wild,  protracted  dance,  wliich  is  consi- 
dered as  a  necessary  part  of  the  rehgious  rites,  and  a 
means  of  exciting  themselves  to  frantic  madness  be- 
fore giving  forth  the  oracles  of  tlieir  god.  Besides 
acquiring  skill  in  the  use  of  herbs  for  the  cure  of 
diseases,  they  make  themselves  masters  of  all  sorts 
of  juggling  tricks,  and  Hke  tlie  fortune-tellers  of  our 
own  country,  acquire  a  thorougli  knowledge  of  all 
tlie  facts  connected  witli  the  histories  of  the  leading 
individuals  and  their  families,  and  by  tin's  means  they 
excite  the  wonder  of  their  dupes,  and  prepare  them 
for  yielding  a  ready  belief  to  all  that  shall  be  said. 
."Vll  this  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  people,  they  pretend  to  have  received 
from  tlieir  god  after  consulting  him  with  ofl'erings  and 
facrifices,  accompanied  with  a  number  of  ceremonies, 
wliich  are  fitted  to  impo.se  upon  the  credulous.  To 
lend  additional  elfect  to  tlieir  super-stitious  rites, 
tliey  generally  select  as  the  scene  of  tlieir  operations 
some  dark  shady  grove  apart  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

To  give  tlie  reader  a  vivid  conception  of  the 
power  wliich  these  fetishmen  exercise  over  tlie 
minds  of  the  ignorant  populace,  we  select  the  graphic 
description  which  Mr.  Cruickthank  gives  of  the 
fetish  situated  at  Mankassini,  formerly  the  head- 
(juarters  of  the  Fantee  power — a  fetish  regarded  as 
the  most  powerful  deity  in  the  whole  country.  "  No 
fewer  tlian  live  priests  minister  at  the  altar  of  this 
great  fetish.  Their  numbers  enable  them  to  bring 
into  operation  a  more  complicated  and  better  ar- 
ranged machinery  for  carrying  on  their  tricks  ;  and 
their  acknowledged  superiority  over  all  other  fetishes, 
and  the  consequent  estimation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  the  general  body  of  fetishmen  in  the  coun- 
try, give  them  advantages  in  procuring  information, 
which  individual  fetishmen  do  not  always  possess. 
They  are  seldom  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  only  when  the  matter  is  of  moment,  or  after  other 


fetishmen  ha\e  failed  to  give  satisfaction,  th«it  thej 
are  applied  to ;  so  that  before  the  appeal  is  made  to 
them,  they  liave  enjoyed  opportunities  of  making 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  circunista-ices  (•> 
each  case,  and  are  fully  prepared  to  give  their  aa 
swer.  But  they  take  care  to  surround  themselve, 
with  every  concomitant  calculated  to  inspire  awe  and 
fear  in  the  minds  of  those  who  consult  them.  Tlieii 
temple  is  a  deep  gloomy  recess  of  the  forest,  where 
the  overhanging  foliage  is  so  dense,  that  scarcely  a 
single  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  it,  and  where  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  concealing  the  accomplices  of  tliei' 
artifice.  Into  this  den  they  convey  their  dupe, 
blindfolded ;  and  amidst  strange  unearthly  noises, 
which,  to  the  bewildered  senses  of  the  poor  ten-ilied 
idolaters,  seem  at  one  time  to  issue  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  and  at  another  time  to  rush  through  the 
air,  they  make  tlieir  sacrificial  offerings  and  in- 
vocations to  their  god  whom  they  have  come  to 
consult.  The  confused  ubiquity  of  the  dismal 
sounds  which  a.ssail  the  *ars,  and  make  the  hearts 
of  the  wretched  worshippers  quail,  is  accounted  for 
by  a  band  of  accomplices  being  stationed  around, 
some  in  holes  underground,  and  some  among  the 
the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees,  and  all  bellowing  out 
the  most  unearthly  cries  and  gi-oans,  wliich  a  long 
practice  in  this  villanous  deception  has  enabled  them 
to  utter.  When  they  have  sufficiently  subdued  the 
minds  of  their  unhappy  victims  by  this  discordant 
concert,  and  when  by  violent  dancing  and  wild  and 
convulsive  struggles  they  have  ai-oused  their  god  to 
attention,  they  propound  to  him  the  object  of  their 
visit.  It  is  not  always,  however,  upon  the  first  ap- 
plication that  he  will  deign  a  response.  This  inat- 
tention or  rather  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  the 
fetish,  is  interpreted  by  the  priest  in  the  way  most 
accordant  with  his  own  wishes.  The  applicants,  it 
may  be,  are  told  to  wait  for  a  more  propitious  mo- 
ment, to  observe  a  religious  fast,  to  appease  bv 
ort'erings  the  evil  siiirits,  or  to  bestow  a  richer  gra- 
tuity upon  the  priests.  It  matters  little  to  those 
hard-hearted  men  that  they  give  their  dupes  long 
and  fruitless  journeys  in  vain.  They  know  that 
what  is  obtained  with  difficulty,  is  prized  propor- 
tionally, and  they  take  care  that  the  favours  of  their 
fetish  shall  not  be  lightly  esteemed.  'W'lien  every 
penny  has  been  got  from  their  victims,  which  they 
can,  either  by  cajolery  or  by  threats,  extort,  an  an- 
swer to  their  petition  is  resolved  u|ion,  and  delivered 
with  all  those  imposing  artifices,  which  they  so  well 
know  how  to  assume." 

A  few  years  ago  a  deeply  interesting  train  ol 
events  occurred  in  the  Fantee  country,  which  deserve 
notice  as  having  proved  the  deathblow  of  fetish  wor- 
ship in  that  district  of  Western  Africa.  The  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  having  established  a  mission  among 
the  Fantees,  the  Kev.  Mr.  Freeman  was  selected  aa 
their  missionary.  In  the  course  of  his  operations  he 
established  a  school,  and  a  small  body  of  Christiao 
converts  at  a  village  culled  Assafa,  not  far  from  th«i 
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gi'oat  fetish  of  JIankassim  to  which  we  have  ah-eady 
referred.  The  fetislimen  were  annoyed  at  the  settle- 
men  of  a  Christian  communit_Y  in  the  immediate 
neiglibourhood  of  tlie  sacred  gi-ove.  But  wliat  more 
especially  ronsed  their  indignation  was,  tlie  circmn- 
btance  of  one  of  the  converts  having  shot  a  deer 
within  the  precincts  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  thus 
openly  and  manifestly  insulted  their  deity.  Em-aged 
It  this  act  of  the  grossest  sacrilege,  the  fetishmen 
called  upon  the  Fantee  chiefs  to  protect  the  religion 
of  their  country.  A  meeting  of  the  chiefs  was  ac- 
cordingly held,  and  a  resolution  titken  that  they 
would  mutually  support  one  another  in  avenging  the 
next  insult  which  should  be  offei-ed  to  their  god. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  carrying  out  their 
resolution.  An  inferior  fetishnian  openly  embraced 
Christianity,  and  joined  the  Christian  settlement. 
Full  of  zeal,  and  anxious  to  show  his  contempt  of 
the  idol,  he  along  with  two  other  converts  went 
and  cut  some  sticks  in  the  sacred  grove.  On  learn- 
ing the  daring  offence  which  had  thus  been  com- 
mitted, Adoo,  the  leading  Fantee  chief,  summoned 
his  retainers,  and  attacked  the  Christian  settlement, 
seized  and  bound  the  conveits,  and  caixied  them 
captive  to  Mankassim.  The  British  authorities  im- 
mediately interposed,  demanded  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners,  and  summoned  Adoo  to  appeal'  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  Adoo 
hesitated,  but  at  length  agreed  to  appear,  provided 
tliat  bis  trial  took  place  at  Anamaboe,  and  not  at 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  The  trial  accordingly  was  gone 
through,  and  terminated  in  a  sentence  being  pro- 
nounced adjudging  him  to  pay  a  sum  by  way  of  com- 
pensation for  tlie  injuries  done  to  the  Christians  and 
their  settlement,  while  the  Cliristians,  on  the  other 
band,  were  required  to  pay  compensation  money  for 
the  insults  done  to  the  fetishmen  through  their 
fetish.  For  a  considerable  time  Adoo  refused  to 
fulfil  his  part  of  the  sentence.  The  chiefs,  however, 
began  to  dread  the  consequences  of  this  obstinacy  on 
the  part  of  their  chief,  and  the  influence  of  the  feti>li- 
men  was  now  so  evidently  on  the  decline,  that  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  adopt  some  extraordinaiy 
measures  with  the  view  of  retaining  their  power. 
Impressed  with  the  urgency  of  tlie  crisis,  a  number 
of  fetishmen  and  fetishwomen  met  during  the  night 
in  a  lonely  spot  near  Anamaboe,  and  laid  a  plan  to 
poison  four  influential  persons,  two  of  them  office- 
fcearers  in  the  Wesleyan  church,  in  (jrder  that  their 
sudden  death  might  be  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  tlie 
fetish,  and  might  thus  strike  teiTor  into  the  minds  of 
all  classes.  This  nefarious  project,  Iiowever,  was 
never  carried  into  execution,  having  been  divulged 
to  the  authorities  by  one  of  the  parties  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  midnight  meeting.  Adoo  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  obey  tlie  summons  of  the  governor,  and 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  finally  settled  by  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  haughty  chief.  But  no 
sooner  was  this  trial  concluded,  tlian  a  serious  charge 
was  brought  forward  by  the  authorities  against  the 


Fetishmen  of  conspiracy  to  poison  foiu-  persona 
This  was  followed  by  a  demand  that  the  cliiefj 
sliould  bring  into  court  the  fetishmen  of  tlieij 
several  districts.  The  affair  was  thoroughly  sifted, 
and  the  accusation  fully  proved  to  tlie  satisfaction 
even  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  so  enraged  that  they 
wished  the  guilty  priests  to  be  put  to  death.  A 
milder  sentence,  however,  was  pronounced.  The 
fetishmen  were  condemned  to  be  pubhcly  flogged, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  five  years,  while  the  fetish 
women  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  only  two 
years.  The  spectacle  wliicli  was  now  witnessed  by 
the  people  in  the  market-place  of  Cape  Coast,  of  ti.e 
once  venerated  and  even  dreaded  fetishmen  being 
subjected  to  the  degradation  of  public  whipping, 
proved  the  ruin  of  fetish  worship  in  the  Fantee 
country.  The  altar  of  the  great  fetish  wlio  had 
been  worshipped  for  ages  was  now  deserted,  and  the 
sacred  persons  of  tlie  fetishmen  were  no  longer  of 
any  account. 

FETVA.  No  act  of  the  Mohammedan  government 
in  Turkey  is  readily  obeyed  unless  declared  to  be  ir. 
strict  conformity  with  the  Koran,  and  obligatory 
therefore  upon  all  the  faithful.  This  sanction  is 
called  Fehm ;  and  for  a  long  period  tlie  right  of 
granting  it  has  been  exclusively  exercised  by  the 
Sheik-ul-lslam,  who  usually  consults  the  College  ol 
Ulemas  before  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  mat- 
ter. This  privilege  has  never  been  resisted  but  on 
one  occasion  by  Mourad  IV.,  who  boldly  decapitated 
one  of  them  for  opposing  liis  will.  They  have  some, 
times  used  the  Fetva  to  dethrone  Sultans,  and  deli- 
ver tliem  over  to  the  fury  of  the  Janissaries.  All 
new  laws,  and  even  the  question  of  peace  and  war 
must  await  the  sanction  of  tlie  Shcik-ul-Islam. 

FELT  LEANS,  a  reformed  order  of  Cislcriiun 
monks,  founded  by  an  abbot  of  a  monastery  named 
John  de  la  Barriere,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  friars  of  this  order  were  taught  to  lead  a  most  aus- 
tere and  abstemious  hfe,  their  diet  being  restricted  to 
bread,  pulse,  and  water.  Pope  Gregory  XIII., 
hearing  of  the  remarkable  improvement  which  Bar- 
riere had  introduced  among  the  Cistertians,  sent 
him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  founded  a  monas- 
tery on  the  same  principle  at  liome.  Sixtus  V.  and 
Clement  VIII.  also  expressed  their  approbation  of 
the  Feuilkins,  and  in  consequence  tlie  congregation 
gained  ground  particularly  in  France.  But  like 
monastic  orders  generally,  they  gradually  declined. 
They  considered  themselves  as  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  therefore  they 
wore  a  white  habit. 

FEUILLANTES,  an  order  of  nuns  established 
on  the  same  principles,  and  about  the  same  time  as 
the  order  of  Feuillans.     (See  preceding  article.) 

FIANCEES,  a  ceremony  of  Betrotujient 
(which  see),  as  practised  in  the  Romish  church,  after 
which  an  oath  was  administered  to  the  man  by 
which  he  bound  himself  "  to  take  the  woman  to  wife 
within  forty  days,  if  holy  churcli  will  permit." 
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FICHTE  (The  System  of).  This  eminent  Ger- 
man pliilosoplier,  who  was  bom  at  liammenaii,  a  vil- 
lage of  Lusatia,  in  1762,  may  be  considered  as  liaving 
given  rise  to  a  speculative  scliool  of  theology  in  (rer- 
many.  His  peculiar  doctrines  were  developed  in  liis 
Wissenschaftslehre,  or  doctrine  of  science,  which  is 
dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the  foundation  and  es- 
sence of  knowledge.  This  he  considers  as  self-con- 
sciousness— the  Ego,  not  viewed  as  an  individual,  but 
as  generalized  and  absolute,  in  short,  as  God.  In  tliis 
absolute  Ego  are  included  Thesis,  Antithesis,  and 
Synthesis.  "  It  is  from  this  principle,"  says  Dr. 
Kahnis,  "  that  Ficlite  endeavours  to  deduce  all  facts 
of  consciousness,  and  that  with  mathematical  evi- 
dence. The  method  proceeds  thus  : — that  out  of  the 
thesis  an  antithesis  is  brought  forth,  which  forces  to 
a  synthesis,  until  out  of  this  synthesis  a  new  anti- 
thesis is  produced,  until  all  antitheses  are  produced, 
until  all  antitheses  are  exhausted.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  the  place  for  bringing  out  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  Wissenschaftslehrc.  Like  Kant,  Fichte  dis- 
tinguished between  theoretical  and  practical  reason. 
In  the  theoretical  reason,  the  Ego  affirms  itself  to  be 
determined  by  the  Non-Ego ;  in  the  practical  reason, 
the  Xon-Ego  is  itself  affirmed  and  detemiined  by  the 
Ego.  The  Ego  affirms  the  Non-Ego  opposed  to  it, 
in  order  to  prove  itself  to  be  the  absolute  deed  which 
again  removes  the  limit  which  itself  had  put.  Theory 
has  thus  its  fouiulation  in  practice.  The  absolute 
I'igo  has  a  logical  existence  only ;  it  exists  only  in  a 
nuiltitude  of  finite  Egos,  the  .aim  and  end  of  which  is 
to  raise  themselves  legally  and  morally  into  a  inn- 
versal  Ego.  This  universal  Ego  is  humanity.  The 
history  of  humanity  is  pervaded  by  a  progi'ess,  in 
which  the  Ego  more  and  more  proves  itself  to  be 
the  absolute  power.  This  moral  progress  Fichte 
called  '  God.' "  This  .system  is  in  its  nature  tho- 
roughly subjective ;  all  outward  objective  being  en- 
tirely disappears.  In  this  transcendental  Idealism, 
the  theology  of  the  Illumin'ists  (which  see)  of  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  reached  its  height.  The 
whole  universe  is  made  the  product  of  the  Ego  or 
thinking  subject. 

FIDKLES  (Lat.  the  faithful),  a  name  applied  in 
the  early  Christian  chiu'ch  to  the  believing  or  bap- 
tized laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy  and  the 
catechumens.  In  this  sense  the  word  frequently 
occurs  in  the  ancient  litiu'gies  and  canons.  The 
Romish  church  considers  the  whole  world  as  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  fideles  or  faithful,  and  the  inji- 
tieles  or  unfaithful ;  the  former  term  being  applied  to 
those  alone  who  are  within  the  pale  of  her  comnui- 
iiion,  and  the  latter  to  all  who  are  beyond  it. 

FIDES  (Lat.  faithfulness),  a  goddess  among  the 
tncient  Romans,  whom  they  held  in  high  estimation 
Hs  a  personifiaition  jiarticularly  of  public  faith,  to 
which  they  attached  the  utmost  importance  as  a  iia- 
tional  virtue.  A  tem])le  to  this  deity  stood  on  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nuiua 
PompiliuB.     Her  priests  were  clothed  in  white  robes. 


FIDIUS,  the  son  of  Hens  or  Hercules,  a  Ragan 
deity  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Romans  and  Sa- 
bines,  and  regarded  as  tlie  p.atron  and  protector  of 
tlie  good  faith  which  should  reign  between  them 
A  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  was  observed  an- 
nually on  tlie  Nones  of  Jime.  Ovid  s.ays  that  l"i- 
dius  was  also  called  Sancus  and  Semo. 

FIENDS.     See  Angels  (Evil). 

FlEliTE,  a  ]irivilege  enjoyed  formerly  by  the 
archbishops  of  Rouen  in  Normandy,  in  consequence 
of  the  miraculous  deliverance,  which,  according  to 
an  old  legend,  St.  Romanus  accomplished  from  a 
dragon  which  infested  the  neighbourhood.  Tlie 
manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  efl'ected  the 
miracle  was  simple  enough.  The  saint  stripping 
off  his  stole,  put  it  round  the  neck  of  the  dragon,  and 
gave  the  monster  in  charge  to  a  condemned  male- 
factor, whom  he  had  brought  along  with  him  for  the 
inirpose,  and  whom  he  ordered  to  lead  it  into  the 
town  where  it  was  burned  iu  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  inliabitants.  The  malefactor  obtained  his 
pardon  in  reward  for  tlie  bold  feat.  And  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  remembrance  of  this  wondert'ul  deliver- 
ance, a  custom  was  long  [iroserved  in  the  district,  of 
bestowing  pardon  every  year  on  Asceneion-Day, 
upon  a  criminal  who  might  happen  to  have  been  con- 
demned to  death  for  any  crime  whatever,  provided 
only  that  he  sliuuld  assist  to  carry  in  procession  the 
shrine  which  was  called  the  Fierte  of  St.  Romanus. 
The  jiartieulars  of  this  ceremony  are  thus  given  b} 
an  old  author:  "St.  Owen,  Chancellor  of  France, 
succeeded  St.  Romanus  in  the  see  of  Roan,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  this  miraculous  deli- 
verance from  the  dragon,  and  put  the  faithful  in 
mind  yearly  to  renew  their  acknowledgments  for  .'o 
great  a  benefit,  by  prayers  and  thanksgivings,  ob 
tallied  of  King  Dagobert,  in  favour  of  the  archbishop, 
dean,  canons,  and  chapter  of  Roan,  leave  and  powei 
to  choose  yearly  in  their  chapter,  on  the  day  of  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord,  what  prisoner  soever,  and  for 
whatsoever  cause  he  might  be  detained,  and  to  deli- 
ver him  from  gaol,  and  obtain  his  being  entirelv 
accpiitted,  and  never  prosecuted  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted before.  This  privilege  has  often  been  con 
firmed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  has  been  enjoyed 
by  the  archbishop,  dean,  canons,  and  chapter  of 
Roan,  fully,  peaceably,  and  without  any  opposition 
Not  one  year  passed  without  their  delivering  a  cri 
niiiial  out  of  prison,  except  in  cases  of  high  treason 
and  as  no  prisoner  had  been  delivered  by  them, 
whilst  Richard  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy was  himself  detained,  they  got  leave  to  set 
two  at  liberty  the  year  following.  So  inviolably  has 
that  privilege  been  kept,  that  no  accident  whatever 
could  inteiTupt  this  prerogative  of  the  chapter,  not 
even  the  captivity  of  a  king,  who  was  their  duke  and 
lord.  The  criminal  is  aUvjiys  delivered  in  public  ; 
ill  the  presence  of  all  the  town,  and  with  great  so- 
lemnity. Thirteen  days  before  the  fea.st  of  flw 
Ascension,  four  cjinons  and  fuur  chaplains  wcariii)! 
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their  surplices  and  araisses,  tlieir  usiier,  or  verger, 
going  before  them,  proceed  to  the  great  chamber 
of  the  parliament,  and  to  the  bailiff's  court,  and 
court  of  aids,  where  they  summon  and  charge  the. 
'ving's  olHcers  to  stop,  and  cause  to  be  stopped,  all 
fiu'tlier  proceedings  against  any  criminals  detained 
m  the  king's  prisons,  till  their  privilege  has  had  its 
full  effect.  On  Rogation  Monday  two  canons  in 
priestly  orders  go  to  the  prisons,  accompanied  by 
two  cha|)lains,  the  verger  of  the  chapter,  and  a 
notary,  who  is  also  a  priest ;  they  receive  there  the 
depositions  of  those  who  lay  claim  to  partake  in  the 
privilege ;  this  they  are  employed  in  till  the  day  of 
the  Ascension ;  on  which  the  prisoners  are  re-exa- 
mined, and  asked  whether  they  persist  in  their  con- 
fessions, or  have  a  mind  to  add  any  thing  to  tliem  : 
this  being  done,  about  seven  in  the  morning  of  the 
Bame  day,  all  the  canons  who  are  priests  meet  in  the 
chapter-house,  call  on  the  Holy  Ghost  to  direct  them 
in  their  choice,  and  solemnly  swear,  that  they  will 
not  reveal  any  part  of  the  depositions  of  the  crimi- 
nals. The  depositions  are  read,  they  pitch  upon  the 
prisoner  to  be  delivered,  write  his  name  on  a  paper 
sealed  with  the  chapter's  seal,  and  send  it  by  a 
chaplain  in  his  surplice  and  amisse  to  the  parliament, 
which  is  met  to  expect  their  nomination,  and  having 
received  it,  form  a  decree,  which  orders,  that  the 
prisoner  chosen  by  the  chapter  shall  be  delivered  up, 
to  enjoy  tlie  privilege  of  St.  Romanus's  shrine,  he 
and  his  accomplices.  Tliey  are  accordingly  set  free 
and  out  of  prison,  the  depositions  of  all  the  other 
criminals  are  burnt  upon  an  altar  in  sight  of  all  tlie 
people.  Then  the  procession  begins,  in  which  the 
dragon  imder  St.  Romanus's  feet,  is  carried  on  a 
long  pole.  The  shrine  of  the  saint  is  also  carried. 
Tlie  prisoner  newly  delivered,  bareheaded,  bears  the 
llrst  supporter;  and  tho-^e  who  have  been  set  at 
liberty  tlie  seven  preceding  years  help  to  carry  it, 
each  holding  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand.  The  pro- 
cession ended,  mass  begins,  during  wliich  the  pri- 
soner kneels  before  each  canon,  begs  pardon  for  his 
crime,  and  is  exhorted  by  them  to  repentance  and 
amendment  of  life.  After  mass  tlie  delivered  crimi- 
nal is  brought  to  the  house  of  the  master  of  St.  Ro- 
manus's confraternity,  where,  though  he  should  be 
never  so  poor,  he  is  feasted  with  the  utmost  magni- 
ficence. Next  morning  he  appears  before  the  chap- 
ter, and,  kneeling  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, he  is  reprimanded  according  to  tlie 
heinousness  of  his  crime,  by  one  of  the  canons  de- 
puted for  that  purpose,  and  put  in  mind  of  giving 
thanks  to  God,  to  St.  Romanus,  and  to  the  Chapter : 
Fiiiall}',  having  engaged  himself  by  a  solemn  promise, 
to  come  himself,  or  send  another,  each  of  the  seven 
following  j'ears,  with  a  lighted  taper,  to  the  proces- 
sion, he  goes  to  confession  to  the  penitentiary  of  the 
cathedral,  and  receives  the  absolution  of  his  sins." 
The  ruling  idea  of  this  legend  may  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  a  custom  ot  the  Jews  of  ha\TJDg 
malefactor  set  free  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover. 


FIFTH-MONARCHY  MEN,  a  sect  of  enthu- 
siasts which  arose  in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II 
They  were  headed  by  one  Venner,  who  taught  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  personally  descend  from  heaven, 
and  establish  a  new  and  heavenly  kingdom,  a  fifth 
miiversal  monarchy,  on  the  eartli.  Tliey  raised  an 
armed  insurrection,  when  Venner,  with  his  small  but 
determined  band,  proclaimed  tlie  fifth  monarchy, 
filled  London  with  alarm,  and  fought  with  a  courage 
which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  probably  never 
surpassed.  The  greater  number  of  tliis  sect  perished 
either  by  the  sword  or  on  the  scatfold. 

FIKOOSAU,  a  mountain  in  Japan,  to  which  an 
order  of  Jamviahos  or  monks  go  in  pilgrimage  once 
a-year, — an  extremely  difficult  task,  on  accoimt  of 
the  precipices  with  which  it  abounds.  This  moun 
tain  is  believed  to  be  a  sort  of  test  by  which  to 
try  the  character  of  a  man,  for  if  a  wicked  person 
should  venture  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage,  the 
devil  would  enter  into  him  on  his  first  attempt  to 
ascend  the  sacred  hill.     See  Jammabos. 

FILIOQUE  (Lat.  and  from  the  Son),  an  expresi 
sion  which  was  inserted  in  the  Niceno-Constaiitino- 
politan  creed,  at  the  third  council  of  Toledo,  A.  u 
589,  in  opposition  to  those  wlio  held  that  the  Huly 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  only.  The  council 
by  this  addition  meant  to  declare,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  constitution  of  his  Person,  proceeds 
from  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  alteration, 
wliich  was  probably  intended  to  show  a  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Akiaxs  (which  see),  though  it  com 
menced  in  the  Spanish  church,  was  soon  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  churches  of  France  and  Germany. 
In  A.  D.  767,  the  Eastern  accused  the  AVestern 
churches  of  heresy  on  this  pomt,  and  not  only  so,  but 
they  charged  them  also  with  sacrilege  in  corrupting 
the  creed  of  the  universal  church  by  adding  the  words 
Jilioque,  "  and  from  the  Son,"  to  the  article  concern- 
ing the  Holy  Spirit.  The  controversy  on  this  point 
became  more  violent  in  the  nintli  centmy.  Some 
French  monks  residing  at  Jerusalem  as  pilgrims, 
chanted  the  creed  in  their  worship,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  fiUoqxie.  The  Greeks  were  indignant  at  this 
interpolation,  as  they  called  it,  and  the  Franks  ac- 
cordingly despatched  one  of  their  number  on  the 
suliject  into  France,  A.  D.  809,  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  The  matter  was 
in  consequence  discussed  in  the  council  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  also  at  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Pope.  Leo  III.  approved  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
cession of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son,  as  well  as 
from  the  Father,  but  disapproved  of  the  alteration  ol 
the  Creed  by  the  introduction  of  the  viOxAfilioque,  and 
decided  that  the  obnoxious  expression  should  be  gra- 
dually peimitted  to  fall  into  disuse.  Pope  John  VIII., 
however,  went  still  furtlier,  callmg  the  doctrine  in- 
volved in  the  words  JiKoqiie,  blasphemy.  The  inser- 
tion of  the  expression  was  finally  adopted  by  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  and  continues  to  be  maintained  by  tlM 
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lAtin  churches,  wliile  it  is  as  keenly  opposed  by  the 
Greek  and  all  the  other  Eastern  churches.  The 
latter  adhere  to  the  strict  statement  as  sjiven  in  John 
17.  2C,  "  which  proceedcth  from  the  Father;"  but 
the  former,  along  with  all  Protestant  churches,  re- 
ceive the  statement  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
fUiofjnc, '■  uni  from  the  Son,"  justifying  themselves 
not  bv  the  express  words  of  Scripture,  but  by  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  the  statements  of  Scripture.  It 
is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  is  nowhere  literally  assorted  in  the  Word  of 
God.  but  it  is  allejed  by  the  Western  churches  that 
the  doctrine,  though  not  asserted,  is  plainly  implied. 
Thus  the  Spirit  is  c.illed  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  and 
he  is  with  equal  distinctness  called  the  Spirit  of  the 
Son,  .as  in  Gal.  iv.  G,  "  And  because  ye  are  sons, 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your 
hearts,  cn-iug,  Abba,  Father  ;"  and  Rom.  viii.  9,  "But 
ye  are  not  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his."  In 
consequence  of  proceeding  from  the  Father,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  .said  in  Scripture  to  be  sent  by 
liim.  Rut  our  Lord  also  speaks  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
RM  tlie  Comforter  whom  he  himself  would  send.  Thus 
John  XV.  26,  "  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even 
the  S])irit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
he  shall  testify  of  me;"  and  .John  xvi.  7,  "Never- 
theless I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  It  is  expedient  for  you 
that  I  go  away  :  for  if  I  go  not  aw.iy,  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you ;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will  send 
him  unto  you."  Such  are  the  arginnents  by  which 
the  Western  church  defends  herself  for  deviating 
from  the  language  of  the  East,  and  of  the  ancient 
creeds— arguments  which,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
wholly  inferential,  and  rest  therefore  for  their  valid- 
itv  on  the  well-known  and  universally  admitted  rule 
of  Scripture  interpretation,  that  legitimate  infer- 
ences from  Scripture  are  to  be  held  of  the  same  au- 
thority as  Scripture  itself. 

FILLESDIEU  (Fr.  Daughters  of  God),  an  order 
of  nuns  in  France  who  devote  themselves  to  visiting 
the  sick.  They  repeat  the  penitential  P.<alms  once 
a-week.  Another  religious  order  bearing  this  name 
was  formed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which  aftcr- 
w.irdg  became  merged  in  the  order  of  Fontiovraud 
(which  see). 

FINGERS  OF  MOUNT  IDA.  See  DACTVi.t 
In,T.i. 

FINNS  (Rr.r.lGlON  of  the).  The  Fums,  or  in- 
habitants of  Finland,  arc  a  peculiar  race  of  peojile 
in  the  North  of  Europe.  Fonnerly  they  belonged 
to  Sweden,  but  in  1809  their  country  was  ceded  to 
Russia,  under  whose  domhiion  it  still  continues. 
The  Finns  .are  a  race  by  themselves,  and  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  some  other  peculiarities,  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  was  not 
till  the  twelfth  centiu-y  that  attempts  were  made  to 
convert  this  people  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  their 


ancient  complicated  mrthology  did  not  fully  suc- 
cumb to  Christianity  till  the  sixteenth.  It  would 
appear  that  in  the  earliest  agi  s  of  the  history  of 
Finland  the  people  worshipped  natural  objects  under 
sensible  fonns.  All  nature  was  regarded  as  ani- 
mated ;  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  sea,  each  was  a  liv- 
ing, sacred  being.  In  course  of  time,  however,  a  more 
modified  system  of  things  began  to  prevail.  The 
various  dcjiartments  of  nature  were  no  longer  viewed 
as  in  themselves  gods,  but  as  m.any  of  them  presided 
over  by  certain  deities  or  genii,  having  bodies  and 
.souls  like  hutnan  beings,  wdiile  many  more  were 
without  form  or  substantial  framework  of  any  kind. 
Each  of  these  deities  had  a  special  charge  over  which 
he  exercised  an  independent  rule.  With  such  amass 
of  deities  independent  of  each  other  as  this  system 
of  mytholog}'  involved,  it  might  appear  at  first  sight 
altogether  unlikely  that  the  Finns  would  ever  recog- 
nize one  Supreme  Divinity,  to  whom  all  beings,  both 
in  heaven  and  earth,  are  subject.  But  this  idea 
seems  to  liave,  in  process  of  time,  fully  evolved  it- 
self, and  the  various  steps  by  which  the  conception  of 
one  God  was  reached  may  be  seen  in  the  word  Jumala, 
which  is  found  in  the  Finnish  runes  bearing  these 
three  significations,  the  m.aterial  skv,  the  sky-god, 
and  the  Supreme  Being.  The  word  in  its  derivation 
is  drawn  from  a  root  signifying  thunder,  that  plieno- 
menon  in  nature  which,  above  all  others,  was  fitted 
to  strike  awe  into  the  mind  of  a  northern  savage. 
When  Jumnln  came  at  length  to  be  limited  in  it? 
signification  to  the  Supreme  Deitj-,  the  other  mean- 
ings were  gradually  lost  sight  of,  and  other  words 
were  devised  to  denote  them.  Thus  the  material 
sky  was  called  Taivas,  and  the  god  of  the  sky  Ul^in, 
an  old  man,  a  title  originally  applied  as  a  term  of 
respect  to  any  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards  limited  totlie 
god  of  the  sky,  the  most  eminent  of  the  order  of  Fin- 
nish deities.  Ukko  is  known  among  the  Finns  by  a 
great  variety  of  names  and  titles,  all  of  them  expres- 
sive of  the  high  functions  which,  as  regulating  the 
great  phenomena  of  nature,  he  is  called  to  discharge. 
lie  sits  enthroned  on  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  the 
heavens,  bearing  the  firm.iment  on  his  shoulders. 
He  wields  mighty  thunderbolts,  and  armed  like  a 
brave  warrior,  the  lightning  is  his  sword,  tlie  manv- 
coloured  arch  of  heaven  is  his  bow,  ami  like  the 
Scandinavian  Thor,  he  brandishes  a  forniid.'ible  ham- 
mer. 

Independently  of  the  sky-god  UH-o,  each  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  had  its  own  presiding  deity  who 
dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace,  .and  regulated  all  the 
movements  of  the  planet  over  which  he  ruled.  Kih-l 
presided  over  the  dawn,  the  goddess  Udutar  over 
fogs  and  mists.  The  water-god,  represented  as  an 
old  man  clothed  in  a  robe  of  foam,  and  with  a  beard 
of  grass,  was  called  Ahl!,  and  his  spouse,  VeUdnio. 
The  vcneral)le  pair  inhabit  their  p.ilace  at  Ahtoln,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  while  the  other  water-gods, 
his  companions,  are  not  only  found  in  the  sea,  but 
in  rivers,  fountains,  and  lakes,  generally  disposed  to 
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be  friendly  to  man  ;  but  others  of  them  wicked  and 
mischievous.  Alaan-emo,  mother  of  the  eartli,  was 
a  powerful  goddess,  said  by  some  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
sky-god  Ukko.  Many  were  the  deities  who  had  the 
charge  of  diU'erent  kinds  of  grain,  and  who  were  ear- 
nestly invoked  by  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  But  the  gods 
who  were  more  especially  held  in  veneration  were 
the  forest  deities,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Tapio,  de- 
scribed »s  "  a  tall  slender  old  man,  wearing  a  dark 
brown  beard,  a  high-crowned  hat  of  tir-leaves,  and  a 
coat  of  tree-moss."  The  ambrosial  drink  of  this 
wood-god  and  his  spouse  Midiklci,  was  liquid  honey, 
and  for  a  draught  of  tliis  delightful  beverage,  the 
tired  hunter  often  longed  and  prayed  But  besides 
the  forest  gods,  who  were  generally  mild,  gentle,  and 
kind-hearted,  the  Finns  had  also  their  forest  demons, 
who,  though  few  in  number,  were  active  in  doing 
mischief.  The  chief  of  these  demons  was  lliisi, 
who  was  the  Finnish  devil,  who  had  his  abode  in 
the  depth  of  the  forest  glade,  and  whose  special  de- 
light it  was  to  do  injury  to  men.  It  is  said  of  him 
by  Castren,  an  able  writer  on  the  Jlythology  of  the 
Finns,  "  He  has  only  three  fingers  on  each  hand ; 
but  his  fingers  are  furnished  with  sharp  nails,  where- 
with he  rends  those  who  fall  into  his  power."  This 
evil  spirit  sends  diseases  and  calamities  of  every  kind 
throughout  the  earth. 

Like  many  other  Pagan  tribes,  the  Finns  seem 
to  have  recognized  some  sort  of  existence  after 
death.  On  the  graves  of  their  dead  they  laid  food  and 
clothing,  axes,  knives,  and  warlike  implements  of 
various  kinds,  evidently  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
such  articles  might  be  of  use  even  to  those  who  had 
quitted  this  mortal  scene.  Some  supposed  the  dead  to 
be  furnished  with  new  bodies,  while  others  imagined 
that  they  became  impalpable  spirits,  which  none  but 
the  Shamans  were  privileged  to  see,  though  they 
were  believed  to  wander  about  amid  the  darkness  and 
storms  of  night.  The  general  impression,  however, 
was,  that  the  dead  were  enemies  of  the  living,  and, 
therefore,  they  thouglit  of  them  with  dread,  and 
adopted  various  ceremonies,  with  the  view  of  propitiat- 
ing them,  or  preventing  their  return  to  this  world. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  awe  in 
which  the  Finns  of  ancient  times  held  the  dead,  they 
not  unfrequentl}-  resorted  to  them  for  counsel  and 
assistance.  The  same  practice  still  prevails  among 
the  Shamanists  (which  see)  of  the  North,  who  be- 
lieve that  when  their  Shamans  or  priests  fall  into  a 
trance,  they  are  wandering  tlu-ough  the  realms  of  tlie 
dead,  and  receiving  there  information  which  they 
could  never  have  obtained  upon  the  earth.  In  the 
most  ancient  tim^s  the  dead  were  believed  by  the 
Finlanders  to  dwell  in  their  graves  for  ever.  After- 
wards, however,  the  notion  came  to  be  entertained, 
that  tliey  inhabited  Tuonela,  a  sort  of  subterranean 
world  over  which  Tuoni  reigned,  but  never  does  the 
idea  of  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Finns  in  tlieir  Pagan  state. 

In  addition  to  gods  and  goddesses,  the  Furnish  my- 


I  thology  recognized  also  various  Haltiat  or  spiritual 
powers  as  presiding  over  all  objects  in  nature.  Sev- 
eral beasts  and  birds  were  worshipped  by  the  Finns 
but  they  were  particularly  addicted  to  the  worahi[i  ol 
the  bear — a  species  of  idolatry  which  prevailed  at  one 
period  extensively  in  the  North.  This  sacred  animal 
was  called  Olito,  and  received  the  titles  of  the  Apple 
of  the  Forest,  and  the  Pride  of  the  Thicket.  Among 
birds,  the  wild-duck,  the  eagle,  and  the  cuckoo,  and 
among  insects,  bees  and  buttertiies,  were  esteemed  as 
sacred.  Of  trees,  the  oak  and  the  moimtain-ash  were 
viewed  as  particularly  holy.  Rude  stones  and  rocks 
were  also  worshijiped  by  the  more  remote  Finns  and 
Lapps.  The  stone  idol  they  termed  the  Storjimkar  oi 
great  ruler  ;  they  offered  sacrifices  upon  it,  generally 
tlie  rein-deer,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  it  in 
certain  mountainous  districts,  far  from  the  ordinary 
dwellings  of  men.  This  worship,  which  is  even  at 
this  day  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  Finland,  is  a  relic 
of  the  idolatry  which  was  once  common  to  the  Nor 
weL,'ians,  as  well  as  the  Finns  and  Lapps. 

Tlie  complicated  system  of  Pagan  worship,  which 
we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched,  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Finns  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  twelfth 
century.  At  length  the  conversion  of  this  singular 
people  was  imdertaken  by  Eric  IX.,  king  of  Swe- 
den, whose  zeal  for  the  Church  of  Rome  has  given 
him  a  place  in  the  calendar.  Believing  that  more 
peacefid  means  would  be  unsuccessful,  the  enthu- 
siastic monarch  resolved  to  enter  upon  a  warlike 
crusade  for  this  purpose.  He  was  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  by  Heinrich,  bishop  of  Upsal.  A 
singular  circumstance  concerning  Eric,  when  engaged 
in  his  religious  war  against  the  Finns,  is  thus  noticed 
by  Neander  :  "  Kneeling  down  to  thank  God,  after 
having  won  a  battle,  he  was  observed  to  be  profusely 
weeping ;  and  being  asked  the  reason,  confessed  that 
it  was  for  pity  and  commiseration  at  the  fate  of  so 
many  who  had  fallen  in  the  tight  without  being  bap- 
tized, and  were  consequently  lost  when  they  might 
have  been  saved  by  the  holy  sacrament."  Having  ei- 
fected  the  conquest,  the  warlike  monarch  compelled  the 
vanquished  nation  of  the  Finns  to  profess  Christian- 
ity, and  they  were  put  under  the  charge  of  the  bishop 
of  Upsal,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  holy  war 
against  them.  But  as  their  new  ecclesiastical  ruler 
treated  the  Finnish  Christians  with  the  utmost 
harshness  and  severity,  he  was  himself  massacred, 
and  the  pontiff  Hadrian  IV.  enrolled  him  among  the 
saints.  For  a  long  period  Paganism  and  Christianity 
struggled  for  pre-eminence  in  Finland.  By  the  in- 
iiuence  of  the  Swedes  the  Protestant  church,  which 
had  been  established  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  A.  n. 
1526,  extended  itself  in  course  of  time  among  the 
Finns.  Still,  however,  Pagan  customs  and  ceremo 
nies  maintained  their  ground.  At  length  when,  in 
1809,  Finland  was  transferred  from  Sweden  to  Rus- 
sia, an  independent  Lutheran  church  was  formed  in 
the  country  over  which  the  archbishop  of  Abo  pre 
sides 
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FIR-TREE,  a  tree  accounted  sacred  among  the 
Japanese,  who  regard  it  as  having  an  influence  upon 
their  future  fortunes.     See  ARnOROt.ATRY". 

FIRE.  No  symbol  is  more  frequently  used  in 
Sacred  Scripture  to  denote  the  Divine  Being  than 
fire.  Thus  in  Exod.  iii.  2,  God  appeared  to  Moses 
on  Mount  Iloreb  in  tlie  midst  of  a  flame  of  Are,  and 
again  on  Mount  Sinai,  Exod.  xix.  18.  at  tlie  giving  of 
the  law.  He  guided  the  Israelites  through  the  de- 
sert, going  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day, 
and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  At  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  we  are  told,  2  Thess.  i.  8,  that  he  shall 
mauilest  himself  "in  flaming  fire."  Daniel,  in  de- 
Bcribing  the  Ancient  of  Days,  says,  "  A  fiery  stream 
Issued  and  came  forth  before  him."  In  ancient  times 
the  mode  in  which  Jehovah  showed  his  acceptance 
of  a  sacrifice  was  by  the  descent  of  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  victim  as  it  lay  upon  the  altar.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  from  this  circumstance  that 
Cain  discovered  the  acceptance  of  Abel's  sacrifice, 
and  tlie  rejection  of  his  own.  Fire  is  expressly  de- 
clared to  have  descended  from  heaven  upon  the  sacri- 
fices offered  by  Moses,  Manoah,  Solomon,  and  Elijah. 
The  fire  which  came  down  from  God  upon  the  altar 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards  upon  that  in  the 
Temple,  was  constantly  fed  and  kept  alive  by  the 
priests,  and  was  regarded  as  hallowed  fire.  In  imi- 
tation of  this  Jewish  custom,  we  find  the  ancient 
Romans  employing  the  vestal  virgins  to  watch  over 
tlie  sacred  fire  that  it  should  not  be  extinguished. 

So  strictly  were  the  Hebrew  priests  required  to 
use  the  hallowed  fire  in  all  their  sacrifices,  that  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu  were  actually  consumed  by  fire  from 
the  Lord  for  using  strange  fire  in  their  sacrifices. 
Some  of  the  Jewish  writers  allege  that  the  sacred 
tire  was  extinguished  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  but  the 
more  general  opinion  is,  that  it  continued  to  burn 
till  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Chaldeans. 
From  that  time,  according  to  the  great  mass  of  Jew- 
ish writers,  the  hallowed  fire  ceased  to  exist,  and 
instead  of  it,  only  common  fire  burned  in  the  second 
temple.  In  2  Mac.  i.  18,  19,  a  fabulous  stoiy  is  told 
of  the  sacred  fire  having  been  hidden  in  a  pit  by 
some  religious  priests,  and  afterwards  taken  from 
thence  and  kindled  upon  the  altar  in  the  second 
temple.  This  apocrj-phal  legend  is  generally  re- 
jected by  the  Jews. 

FIRE  (Holy),  of  tiik  Greek  Cuurcii.  On 
the  Saturday  of  the  Greek  Eastfcr  week  ainmally, 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  monks  in  Jerusalem  pro- 
fess to  perform  a  miracle,  that  of  kindling  the  holy 
fire.  This  is  called  the  Day  of  Charity,  and  the 
ceremony  is  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  A  most  interesting  and  picturesque  ac- 
count of  this  pretended  miracle  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Caiman,  a  Jewish  convert,  who  witnessed  the 
spectacle.  The  narrative  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Herschell's  '  Visit  to  my  Fatherland  in  1843.'  It 
is  as  follows :  "  To  notice  all  that  was  passing 
•rithin  the  church  of  the   Holy  Sepulchre  during 


the  space  of  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  would 
be  next  to  impossible;  because  it  was  one  con- 
tinuation of  shameless  madness  and  rioting,  which 
would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  Greenwich  and 
Smithfield  fairs.  Oidy  suppose  for  a  moment,  the 
mighty  edifice  crowded  to  excess  with  fanatic  pil- 
giims  of  all  the  Eiusfern  churches,  who,  instead  of 
lifting  pure  hands  to  God,  without  wrath  and  quar- 
relling, are  led  by  the  petty  jealousies  about  ilie 
precedency  which  they  should  maintain  in  the  order 
of  their  processions,  into  tumults  and  figliting,  which 
can  only  be  ciuelled  by  the  scourge  and  whiii  of  the 
followers  of  the  false  prophet.  Suppose  further, 
these  thousands  of  devotees  running  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  from  the  extreme  of  savage  irri- 
tation to  that  of  savage  enjoyment,  of  mutual  revel- 
lings  and  feastings;  like  Israel  of  old,  who,  when 
they  made  the  golden  calf,  were  eating,  and  drinking, 
and  rising  up  to  play.  Suppose  troops  of  men, 
stripped  half-naked  to  facilitate  their  actions,  run- 
ning, trotting,  jumping,  galloping  to  and  fro,  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  church;  walking  on  their 
hands  with  tiieir  feet  aloft  in  the  air;  mounting  on 
one  anotlier's  shoulders,  some  in  a  riding  and  some 
in  a  standing  position,  and  by  the  slightest  push  are 
all  sent  to  the  ground  in  one  confused  heap,  which 
made  one  fear  for  their  safety.  Suppose  further, 
many  of  tlie  pilgrims  dressed  in  fur-caps,  like  the 
Pohsh  Jews,  whom  thoy  feigned  to  represent,  and 
whom  the  mob  met  with  all  manner  of  contempt  and 
insult,  hurrying  them  tliroii:,'li  the  church  as  crimi- 
nals who  had  just  been  condemned,  amid  loud  exe- 
crations and  shouts  of  laughter,  which  indicated  that 
Israel  is  still  a  derision  amongst  these  heathens,  by 
whom  they  are  still  counted  as  sheep  for  the  .slaughter. 
"  About  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the 
jireparations  for  the  appearance  of  the  miraculous 
fire  commenced.  The  multitude,  who  had  been  here- 
tofore in  a  state  of  frenzy  and  madness,  became  a 
little  more  quiet ;  but  it  proved  a  quiet  that  precedes 
a  thunderstorm.  Bishops  and  jiriests  in  their  full 
canonicals,  then  issued  forth  from  their  respective 
quarters,  with  flags  and  banners,  crucifixes  and 
crosses,  hghted  candles  and  smoking  censers,  to  join 
or  rather  to  lead  a  procession,  which  moved  thrice 
round  the  church,  invoking  every  picture,  altar,  and 
relic,  in  their  way,  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  the 
miraculous  lire.  The  procession  then  retmiicd  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  started,  and  two  greyheaded 
bishops,  the  one  of  the  Greek,  the  other  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church,  were  hurled  by  the  soldiers  through 
the  crov.d,  into  the  apartment  which  communicatee 
with  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  locked 
themselves  in ;  there  tlie  marvellous  fire  was  to 
make  its  first  appearance,  and  from  thence  issue 
through  the  small  circular  windows  and  the  door,  for 
the  use  of  the  multitude.  The  eyes  of  all  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  now  directed  towards  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  with  an  anxious  suspense,  awiiting 
the  issue  of  their  expectation. 
3x* 
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"The  mixed  multitude,  each  in  his  or  her  own 
language,  were  pouring  forth  their  clamorous  prayers 
to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  to  intercede  fur  them 
on  behalf  of  the  object  for  which  they  were  assem- 
bled; and  the  same  were  tenfold  increased  by  the 
fanatic  gestures  and  the  waving  of  the  garments  by 
the  priests  of  the  respective  communions  who  were 
interested  in  the  holy  fire,  and  who  were  watching 
by  the  above-mentioned  door  and  circular  windows, 
with  torches  in  their  hands,  ready  to  receive  the 
virgin  flame  of  the  heavenly  lire,  and  convey  it  to 
their  flocks.  In  about  twenty  minutes  from  the  time 
the  bishops  locked  themselves  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  miraculous  tire  made  its 
appearance  through  the  door  and  the  two  small  win- 
dows, as  expected.  The  priests  were  the  first  who 
lighted  their  torches,  and  they  set  out  on  a  gallop  in 
the  direction  of  their  lay  brethren ;  but  some  of  these 
en'andless  and  profitless  messengers  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  knocked  down  by  the  crowd,  and  had 
their  firebrands  wrested  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  some 
were  more  fortunate,  and  safely  reached  their  desti- 
nation, around  whom  the  people  flocked  like  bees,  to 
have  their  candles  lighted.  Others,  however,  were 
not  satisfied  at  having  the  holy  fire  second-hand,  but 
rushed  furiously  towards  the  Holy  Sepulclu-e,  re- 
gardless of  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  those  who 
obstructed  their  way— though  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  persons  have  been  trampled  to  death  on 
such  occasions.  Those  who  were  in  the  galleries  let 
down  their  candles  by  cords,  and  drew  them  up  when 
they  had  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  In  a  few 
minutes  thousands  of  flames  were  ascending,  tlie 
smoke  and  the  heat  of  which  rendered  the  church 
like  the  bottomless  pit.  To  .satisfy  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  convince  the  Latins,  (who  grudge  so  pro- 
fitable as  well  as  .so  effectual  a  piece  of  machinery 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  schismatical  Greeks  and 
Armenians,  and  one  which  augments  the  power  of 
the  priests  and  the  revenue  of  the  convents,  and  who 
therefore  exclaim  against  the  miraculous  fire,)  the 
pilgrims,  women  as  well  as  men,  shamefully  expose 
their  bare  bosoms  to  the  action  of  the  flame  of  their 
lighted  candles,  to  make  their  adversaries  believe  the 
miraculous  fire  ditfers  from  an  ordinary  one,  in  being 
perfectly  harmless.  The  two  bishops,  who  a  little 
while  before  locked  themselves  in  the  apartment  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  now  sallied  forth  out  of  it. 
When  the  whole  midtitude  had  their  candles  hghted, 
the  bishops  were  caught  by  the  crowd,  hfted  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  carried  to  their  chapels  amidst 
loud  and  triumphant  acclamations.  They  soon, 
however,  reappeared,  at  tlie  head  of  a  similar  proces- 
sion as  the  one  before,  as  a  pretended  thank-ofl'ering 
to  the  Almighty  for  the  mii-aculous  fire  vouchsafed, 
thus  daring  to  make  God  a  partaker  in  their  lie.  An 
express  messenger  was  immediately  sent  ofi"  to  Beth- 
lehem, the  birtliplace  of  Christ,  to  inform  the  bre- 
thren there,  and  to  invite  them  also  to  ofier  up  their 
tribute  of  thanks  for  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 


day.  Thus  closed  the  lying  wonders  of  the  holy 
week  of  Easter."  Dr.  WoW,  in  his  Missionary  Jour- 
nal, relates,  that  the  Greek  metropolitan,  in  a  lettei 
which  he  wrote  on  the  subject  of  this  alleged  mira 
cle,  declared,  "  The  holy  fire  was  known  m  the  time 
of  the  Greek  emperors  ;  it  was  then  seen  m  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  also  in  the  time  that  the  Crusaders 
were  in  possession  of  the  place.  Many  of  the  Latiu 
historians  mention  it.  From  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Tin-ks  till  now,  tlie  holy  fire  is  seen  both 
by  believers  and  mibelievers."  The  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  on  these  occasions  are  very  numer- 
ous, consisting  chiefly  of  Greeks,  Ajiiienians,  and 
Romanists.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  has  never 
been  traced,  and  the  mode  of  its  accomphshment  is 
carefully  concealed.  The  worshippers  believe  that 
the  fii"e  comes  from  above,  and  that  a  candle  lighted 
by  it  will  ensiu'e  their  entrance  into  heaven,  and, 
therefore,  they  rush  with  such  frenzy  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  holy  fire,  that  some  are  frequently 
found  to  suffer  serious  injury  in  the  attempt.  King- 
lake  says,  that  the  year  before  his  visit,  nearly  two 
hundred  people  were  killed  in  the  struggle. 
FIRE  (Holy),  of  the  Romish  Church.    See 

E.\STER. 

FIRE  (Passing  through  the),  an  ancient  hea 
then  custom  refeiTed  to  in  2  Kings  xvii.  17,  "And 
they  caused  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass 
through  the  fire,  and  used  divuiation  and  enchant- 
ments, and  sold  themselves  to  do  evil  in  the  sight  of 
the  Loi-d,  to  provoke  him  to  anger."  Moloch,  to 
whom  this  cruel  sacrifice  was  made,  was  a  god  of  the 
Ammonites,  against  whose  worship  Moses  gives  the 
Hebrews  a  strong  warning  in  Lev.  xx.  1 — 5.  The 
Rabbins,  to  palliate  in  some  measure  this  sin,  into 
which  their  ancestors  fell,  allege  that  the  custom  re- 
ferred to  was  nothing  more  than  the  ancient  heathen 
practice  of  passing  between  two  fires,  with  the  view 
of  thereby  undergoing  purification.  This  view  of 
the  matter,  however,  is  completely  disproved  by 
various  passages  of  Scripture,  but  particularly  by 
Ezek.  xvi.  20,  21,  where  it  appears  that  the  children 
were  first  slain,  and  then  made  to  pass  tlu-ough  the 
fire.  Some  have  explained  the  custom  by  refemnj^ 
to  the  description  which  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  of 
the  Carthaginian  deity  Chronos,  as  represented  imder 
the  form  of  a  brazen  statue  heated  red  hot,  in  the 
arms  of  which  the  child  was  laid,  and  fell  down  into 
the  flaming  funiace  beneath.  That  it  was  a  practice 
of  the  ancient  heathens  to  pass  through  fire  as  a  cere- 
mony of  initiation,  appears  evident  from  what  Suidas 
says  of  the  ancient  Persians,  that  those  who  were  to 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithras  were  to 
undergo  this  process.  Virgil  also  says,  that  the 
same  practice  was  followed  in  the  worship  of  -■Vpollo 
by  the  Etrurians  on  Mount  Soracte.  Chrysostom 
blames,  among  other  heathenish  customs  remaining 
in  his  time,  the  lighting  two  great  fires  and  passing 
between  thera.  In  India,  it  is  considered  as  most 
acceptable  to  the  cruel  goddess  K&li,  that  her  vota 
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ries  should  walk  on  the  fire.  If  a  man  is  sick,  he 
TOWS,  '•  0  Kali,  mother,  only  cure  me,  and  I  will 
walk  on  tire  in  your  holy  presence."  It  is  difficult 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  precise 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  Hebrews  made  their 
thildren  pa-ss  through  the  tire.  Some  sujjpose  that 
either  their  parents  or  the  priests  led  them  between 
two  fires ;  others,  that  they  waved  them  about  in  the 
flames,  while  the  worshippers  of  Moloch  danced 
round  or  leaped  through  the  fire.  The  fire  being 
an  emblem  of  Moloch  or  the  sun,  perhaps  this  cere- 
mony might  be  intended  to  denote  tliat  the  children 
were  thereby  consecrated  to  that  deitv. 

FIRE  PHILOSOPHERS.     See  Theosophists. 

FIRE  (Strange).  In  Lev.  x.  1,  we  are  infonned 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  "olTered  strange  fire  before 
the  Lord,  which  he  commanded  them  not."  Consi- 
derable ditierence  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  what 
is  precisely  meant  by  the  "strange  fire"  here  men- 
tioned. Some  Rabbins,  as  well  as  modern  critics, 
have  alleged,  that  the  sin  of  the  two  youthful  priests 
lay  in  their  olVering  incense  which  tliey  had  no  right 
to  do.  This  notion,  however,  is  shown  to  be  ground- 
less, by  simply  noticing  the  expression,  "  their  cen- 
sers," which  evidently  implies  that  it  was  part  of 
their  duty  to  olfer  hicense.  On  carefully  examining 
the  wliole  incident  as  narrated  by  the  .sacred  histo- 
rian, it  aiipears  plain  that  "strange  fire"  is  to  be 
understood  as  fire  not  taken  from  the  altar  which 
was  there  miraculously  kindled.  Some,  however, 
while  thev  admit  that  the  fire  may  have  been  taken 
fi-ora  the  altar  of  burnt- oftering,  allege  that  the  incense 
was  applied  to  the  fire  in  a  manner  ditierent  from 
that  which  God  had  appointed.  To  the  general 
opinion  that  the  strange  fire  had  not  been  taken  from 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  the  objection  has  some- 
times been  raised,  that  it  is  diftlcult  to  conceive  from 
what  other  quarter  it  could  have  been  obtained. 
Tlie  Targum  of  Jonathan  alleges,  that  the  offending 
priests  received  it  from  the  tires  at  which  the  priests' 
portion  of  the  sacrifices  was  dressed  for  food  in  tlie 
court  of  tlie  tabernacle. 

FIRE  TEMPLE.     See  Pryt.\nki;m,  Pyr.eum. 

FIRE-WORSHIP.  This  species  of  idolatry  is 
of  very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  understood  to  have 
existed  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose 
ancestors  belonged  to  Chaldea,  where,  as  is  generally 
believed,  Pijrolalrij  was  established  by  Nimrod,  and, 
accordingly,  Abraham's  birth-place,  Ur,  denotes  fire. 
The  .Jews  have  an  old  trailition,  that  Tcrah  and  Abra- 
liam  were  expelled  from  Chaldea  because  they  i-efused 
to  worship  the  fire.  Throughout  Syria,  the  worship  of 
fire  was  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  sun.  In  the  reli- 
pon  of  ancient  India,  Agni  (which  see),  the  resplen- 
dent, golden-haired  god  of  fire,  occupies  a  very  con- 
spicuous place.  The  first  act  of  a  pious  Hindu, 
when  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  was  to  invoke  Ag- 
ni.  The  sacrificial  fire  was  kindled  and  looked 
upon  as  heavenly  light  come  down  to  dwell  with 
man  ;  it  was  a  god  conceived  as  present,  though  in- 


visible, before  the  wood  of  the  sacrifice  was  lighted, 
as  much  as  when  visible  upon  the  altar.  The  an 
cient  Medes  and  Persians  held  all  kinds  of  fire  iii 
religious  veneration ;  for  actual,  visible  fires  reminded 
them  of  the  primitive  fire,  Ornuizd,  the  god  of  fire 
and  of  light.  (See  Abesta.)  In  Cappadocia  the 
Magi  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temples  of  An- 
aitis  and  Amanus.  The  Sauromatians  or  Medes  of  the 
North  worshipped  the  fire.  They  have  been  lost  amid 
the  Sclavonians,  whose  religion  partook  much  of  the 
chai-acter  of  Sun-worship,  and  who  maintained  sacred 
fires  in  honour  of  Permi  at  Kiew,  of  Znicz  at  Nov- 
gorod and  in  Lithuania,  and  of  Perkinios  at  Romowe 
in  Lithuania.  Among  the  Celts  virgin  priestesses 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  fire  which  was  annually  re- 
newed at  the  winter-solstice.  (See  Druids.)  Sa 
cred  fires  existed  also  among  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
the  Red  Indians,  and  the  Aztecs.  In  China,  at  the 
present  day,  both  the  Budhists  or  worshippers  of  Fo, 
atid  the  sect  of  Lao-Tzd,  maintain  their  ever-burning 
holy  fires. 

Among  the  ancient  heathens  fire  was  held  in  liigh 
veneration.  Thus  we  find  that  a  lamp  burned  con- 
stantly in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens  in  honour  ol 
Minerva.  Rome  worshipped  Vesta  nnder  the  form 
of  a  perpetual  fire.  These  sacred  fires  were  kept 
burning  in  a  variety  of  places,  at  Delphi,  Argos, 
Naxos,  Rhodes,  Tenedos  and  Ephesus ;  they  were 
looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
and  of  the  empii'e,  and  the  extinction  of  one  of  them 
was  regarded  as  a  public  calamity,  betokening  some 
heavy  disa.ster,  or  even  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
itself. 

These  .sacred  fires,  however,  have  not  in  all  cases 
been  kept  constantly  burning.  The  ancient  Peru- 
vians annually  extinguished  their  sacred  fire  for  the 
purpose  of  kindling  it  anew.  In  such  cases  fire  is 
no  longer  viewed  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  God, 
but  of  that  natiu-al  and  moral  life  which  requires  to 
be  periodically  renewed.  Thus,  in  Persia,  where 
fire-worship  anciently  prevailed,  and  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely abolished,  the  sacred  fire  was  wont  to  be 
extinguished  on  the  death  of  the  king.  Among  the 
Mexicans  all  then-  fires  were  put  out  at  the  close  ot 
each  cycle  of  fifty-two  years.  Among  the  Guebrcs, 
the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  fire-worshippers  oi 
Persia,  all  the  fires  are  extinguished  once  every  year. 
The  ancient  Romans  also  were  accustomed  amuuvlly 
to  renew  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta  on  the  first  ot 
March.  See  Guebres,  Persia  (Religion  of  An- 
cient). 

FIRMAMENT,  the  material  expanse  or  arch  of 
heaven,  which  seems  to  .stretch  over  our  heads,  and 
to  rest  at  all  points  of  the  horizon  upon  the  earth. 
The  Hebrews  considered  it  as  transparent  like  a 
crystal  or  sapphire.  Over  this  arch  they  supposed 
were  the  waters  of  heaven.  Their  firmament,  there- 
fore, differed  from  the  brazen  firmament  of  the  my 
thology  of  Homer.  The  ancient  Egyptians  saw  in 
the  azure  firmament,  as  it  were,  a  celestial  Nile,  ot 
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rather  ocean,  wliich  communicated  on  all  sides  with 
the  ocean  which  surrounds  the  earth.  The  vault  of 
heaven  was  compared  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks  to  a 
round  and  convex  shield. 

FIRST-BORN.    See  Birthright. 

FIRST-FRUITS,  an  offering  made  to  God  by  the 
ancient  Hebrews  of  part  of  the  produce  of  harvest  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  Divine  goodness  in  send- 
ing tliem  fruitful  seasons.  This  was  agreeable  to 
the  command  of  God  as  laid  down  in  Exod.  xxii.  29, 
"Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  the  first  of  thy  ripe 
fruits,  and  of  thy  licpiors :  the  first-born  of  thy  sons 
shalt  thou  give  unto  me."  In  the  verse  which  im- 
mediately follov/s,  the  command  is  made  to  extend 
to  animals.  Thus  verse  30,  "  Likewise  shalt  thou 
do  with  thine  oxen,  and  with  t!iy  sheep  :  seven  days 
it  sliall  be  with  his  dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou 
shalt  give  it  me."  The  n3.me  Jirst-fnt its  was  derived 
from  tlie  circumstance,  that  they  were  offered  in  the 
temple  before  any  part  of  the  crop  was  touched. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  fir.-t-fruits.  The  first  kind 
was  offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  and 
consisted  either  of  two  loaves  of  bread,  or  of  a  slieaf 
of  barley,  gathered  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of 
Nisan,  and  thrashed  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
This  was  cleansed  and  winnowed,  then  three  pints 
of  it  were  roasted  and  pounded  with  incense  and  oil, 
and  waved  by  the  pi'iest  before  the  Lord  towards 
tlie  four  winds ;  the  priest  then  threw  a  liaudful  into 
the  fire,  and  kept  the  remainder  for  himself.  When 
this  ceremony  was  concluded,  every  man  was  allowed 
to  reap  and  gatlier  in  his  harvest.  The  other  kind 
of  first-fruits  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  sixtieth  part  of  each  man's  harvest,  which 
every  private  individual  was  expected  to  bring  to 
the  temple.  These  first-fruits  consisted  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, grapes,  figs,  apricots,  olives,  and  dates.  They 
were  carried  in  procession  by  twenty-four  persons, 
preceded  by  an  ox  for  sacrifice,  with  gilded  horns, 
and  crowned  with  olive.  Besides  these  two  species 
of  first-fruits  offered  to  the  Lord,  there  was  another 
offering  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  along  with  sheep's 
wool,  which  was  presented  for  the  use  of  the  I>evites, 
according  to  the  command  given  in  Deut.  xviii.  4. 
No  precise  arrangement  is  made  as  to  the  extent  of 
tliis  gift  to  tlie  Levitical  priesthood ;  but  tlie  Tal- 
mudical  writers  say,  tliat  liberal  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  a  fortieth,  or  even  a  tliirtietli,  while 
less  generous  persons  contented  themselves  witli 
giving  a  sixtieth  part  only  of  the  entire  produce. 
The  first  of  these  was  called  an  oblation  with  a  good 
eye,  and  the  second  an  oblation  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  to  this  tradition  our  Lord  is  supposed  by  some 
to  allude  in  Matth.  xx.  15,  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me 
to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?  Is  thine  eye  evil, 
because  I  am  good?"  The  time  of  otVering  the 
first-fruits  extended  from  the  feast  of  Pentecost  un- 
til the  feast  of  Dedication.  It  was  unlawful  for  the 
.Tews  to  gather  in  the  liarvest  until  they  had  offered  to 
Wod  the  omer  or  new  slicif,  which  was  presented  tlii^ 


day  after  the  great  Day  of  Unleavened  Bread  ;  neithei 
were  they  permitted  to  bake  any  bread  made  of  new 
corn  imtil  they  had  offered  the  new  loaves  upon  the 
altar  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  Tlie  practice  ol 
offering  the  fu'st-fruits  was  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient heathens.  Porphyry  says  it  was  appointed  by 
the  laws  both  of  Triptolemus  and  Draco.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  also  mentions  it  as  practised  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians. 

FIRST-FRUITS  OF  BENEFICES.  See  An- 
nates. 

FISH-WORSHIP.  The  Philistine  god  Dagon 
(which  see),  was  represented  partly  under  the  form 
of  a  fish,  and  hence  Plutarch  says,  that  among  the 
Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Greeks,  to  abstain  from  fish 
was  accounted  a  sacred  duty.  Both  Cicero  and 
Xenophon  affirm,  that  tlie  Syrians  worshijiped  fish. 
Lucian  says,  that  tliey  thought  them  sacred,  and, 
therefore,  never  used  them  as  food,  and  he  expressly 
tells  us,  that  "  adjacent  to  the  temple  at  Hierapolis, 
there  was  a  lake  in  which  many  sacred  fish  were 
kept,  some  of  the  largest  of  which  had  names  given 
them,  and  would  come  to  you  when  called."  Dio- 
dorus  also  affirms,  "  At  this  very  day  the  Syi'ians 
eat  no  fish,  but  adore  them  as  gods."  And  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  when  God  warns  tlie  Israel- 
ites against  following  the  idolatry  of  tlie  neiglibour- 
ing  nations,  he  mentions  among  the  gi'aven  images 
that  are  to  be  avoided,  Deut.  iv.  18,  "  the  likeness  of 
any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters." 

Fish-worsliip  still  prevails  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
heathen  world,  though  not  extensively.  In  one  dis- 
trict of  Western  Africa,  on  the  Bonny  river,  the 
.shark  is  held  sacred,  not  perhaps  on  its  own  account, 
but  because  it  is  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  or 
temple  of  evil  spirits,  to  appease  whom  human 
sacrifices  are  sometimes  offered  to  the  voracious  fish. 
So  tame,  in  consequence  of  the  indulgence  extended 
to  them,  have  the  sharks  on  the  Bonny  become,  that, 
as  we  learn  from  Wilson,  they  come  every  day  to  the 
edge  of  the  river  to  see  if  a  human  victim  has  been 
provided  for  their  repast.  Father  Froes,  a  Jesuit 
missionary  in  Japan,  speaks  of  sacred  fishes  in  a 
river  in  that  country,  which  the  Bonzes  or  priests 
are  afraid  to  taste,  lest  they  should  immediately  be 
struck  with  leprosy  in  punishment  for  their  audacious 
sacrilege.  One  of  the  principal  deities  of  the  Ja- 
panese is  Canon  (which  see),  who  presides  over  the 
waters,  and  is  represented  as  swallowed  up  by  a  fish 
as  far  as  the  middle. 

FISHERMAN'S  RING,  one  of  the  Pope's  two 
seals.  The  impression  on  it  is  St.  Peter  holding  a 
line  with  bait  attached  to  it  in  the  water.  This  seal 
is  used  for  those  briefs  which  are  sealed  with  red 
wax.     See  Bull. 

FIVE  ARTICLES.    See  Abticles  of  Perth. 

FIVE  POINTS.    See  Arminians,  Calvinists. 

FLAGELLANTS  (Lat.  scourgers),  a  class  of  peo- 
ple who  appeared  first  in  Italy  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  amid  tlie  contests  carried  on  between  the 
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Ruelphs  and  the  Gliibellines,  the  party  friendly  to 
the  pope,  and  the  party  friendly  to  the  emperor.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  period,  large  bodies  of  men, 
girded  with  ropes,  marched  in  procession  through 
the  cities  and  villages,  singing  hymns,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  to  repent.  The  spectacle  which 
tluis  presented  itself  as  the  Flagellants  passed 
along,  produced  a  great  sensation.  Such  proces- 
sions spread  from  Italy  to  other  countries.  In  Ger- 
many especially,  the  deep  impression  produced  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
black  death  contributed  to  call  fortli  demonstrations 
of  that  kind.  Large  bodies,  accordingly,  of  Flagel- 
lants, marched  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, singing  hj-mns,  and  scourging  themselves  till 
the  blood  Howed  freely.  To  such  an  extent  did  the 
fanatical  spirit  spread,  that  both  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities  found  it  necessary  to  interfere. 
Pope  Clement  VI.  issued  a  public  prohibition  of  all 
such  processions,  on  pain  of  the  heavy  censures  of 
the  church.  This  only  rou-ed  the  Flagellants  to 
oppose  the  dominant  church  of  the  time,  and  at 
length  these  processions  assumed  an  heretical  teii- 
iency.  Those  who  took  part  in  them  complained 
bitterly  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  declaring 
that  the  sacraments  in  the  hands  of  a  wicked  clergy 
had  lo.st  their  validity,  and  tliat  nothing  remained 
but  to  share  in  the  sutferings  of  Christ,  who  was  so 
^bviollsly  crucified  afresh,  and  put  to  an  open  shame. 
Many  of  these  enthusiastic  opponents  of  mother 
cliurch  were  visited  with  the  most  bitter  persecu- 
tions, and  not  a  few  died  at  the  stake,  both  in  the 
fourteenth  and  tifteenth  centuries. 

The  Flagellants  held  various  peculiar  opinions, 
which,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  were  condemned  by  tlie 
council  of  Constance.  Their  principal  tenets  were, 
that  the  teaching  of  tlie  Romish  church  respecting 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  purgatory,  prayers  for 
the  dead,  and  the  like,  are  utterly  erroneous  ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  whoever  believes  simply  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  frequently  repeats  the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  and  at  certain 
periods  lacerates  his  body  with  scourging,  and  thus 
punishes  himself  for  the  sins  lie  commits,  will  attain 
eternal  salvation.  It  was  not  so  much,  however, 
the  affirmative  opinions  of  the  Flagellants,  as  their 
negative  sentiments,  their  refusal  to  receive  tlie  chief 
corruptions  which  had  been  engrafted  on  pure  Chris- 
tianity by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  drew  down  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  upon  these  zealous,  though, 
in  several  points,  erring  enthusiasts. 

FLAGELLATION  (Lat.  scourging),  a  practice 
Banctioned  by  the  Romish  church,  and  which  they 
usually  term  DincijMne,  whereby  an  indiWdual,  for 
the  mortifying  of  the  flesh,  voluntarily  scourges  him- 
self. Such  an  exercise  of  voluntary  penance  is  resort- 
ed to  in  many  monasteries  at  regular  intervals,  for  in- 
stance, three  times  a-week  ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is 
much  more  frequent.  In  the  '  Lives  of  the  Saints 
Canonized  in  18.09,'  a  work  edited  by  Cardinal  Wise- 


man, we  find  various  remarks?,  which  clearly  evinca 
the  high  importatice  attached  to  the  practice  of  fla- 
gellation. Thus,  in  speaking  of  St.  Liguori,  it  is 
-stated,  "  Seeing  the  severity  with  which  he  disci- 
plined himself,  and  the  austerity  of  his  fasts  and 
mortifications,  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  how  he  could 
live."  And,  again,  concerning  the  same  saint,  we 
are  infoiTned,  "  His  mortifications  seemed  to  in- 
crease both  in  severity  and  fre(iueiiC3',  and  one  day 
his  secretary  had  to  burst  open  his  door,  and  snatch 
the  discipline  out  of  his  hands,  fearing  lest  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  scourged  himself  might  cause  his 
death."  Of  St.  Paciticus,  we  are  informed  in  the 
same  treatise,  "Besides  the  regular  disciplines  pre- 
scribed by  rule  three  times  in  the  week,  he  cruelly 
scourged  himself  thrice  each  day  with  chains  or 
cords,  so  as  to  fill  all  those  with  horror  who  heard 
the  whistlings  of  the  lash,  or  saw  the  abundance  o( 
blood  which  he  shed  during  the  flagellation." 

The  practice,  however,  is  not  limited  to  private 
individuals;  it  is  regularly  performed  at  Rome  on 
particular  days  during  the  time  of  Lent.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  process  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness :  "  Being  resolved  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  on 
tliis  singular  subject,  by  being  present  at  the  cere- 
mony, I  went  one  evening,  along  with  several  friends, 
to  the  church  of  the  Caravita,  where  it  is  performed 
on  the  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  of  Lent.  The  ser- 
vice commenced  about  ,an  hour  after  sunset.  The 
church  is  spacious,  and  the  number  of  men  present 
was,  as  nearly  as  we  could  judge,  about  fi\e  hundred. 
There  were  only  six  or  eight  small  candles,  so  that 
from  the  first  we  could  only  see  indistinctlv.  During 
prayers,  two  or  three  attendants  entered,  each  hav- 
ing an  iron  hoop,  on  which  were  suspended  about  a 
hundred  leathern  thongs,  which  were  distributed 
among  the  congregation ;  but  some  had  brought 
their  whips  along  with  them.  M'e  examined  the 
thongs  and  found  them  exactly  like  good  small 
English  dog-whips,  hard  and  well-knotted  towards 
the  point,  but  we  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  one. 
After  prayers,  we  had  a  sermon  of  some  length,  on 
the  advantages  of  punishing  the  body  for  the  good 
of  the  soul,  and  especially  that  sort  of  penance  which 
is  inflicted  by  means  of  whips.  During  the  sermon 
the  lights  were  extinguished  one  after  another,  and 
tlie  concluding  part  of  it  was  delivered  in  total  dark- 
ness. 

"  After  the  sermon  was  concluded  a  bell  rang,  and 
there  was  a  slight  bustle  and  hustling,  as  if  those 
present  were  removing  part  of  their  dress ;  a  second 
bell  rang,  and  the  flagellation  commenced.  It  lasted 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  liour ;  hundreds  were  certainly 
flogging  something,  but  whether  their  own  bare 
backs,  or  the  pavement  of  the  church,  we  could  not 
tell.  To  judge  from  the  sounds,  some  used  the 
whi|)8,  and  others  their  hands,  but  the  darkness  was 
so  total,  we  could  see  nothing;  and  besides  having 
some  little  fear  for  our  own  persons  we  had  got  into 
a  snug  comer  where  wo  calculatuii  no  thongs  coulJ 
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reach  us.  The  groaning  and  crying  were  horrible. 
When  tlie  flagellation  ceased,  prayers  were  read, 
during  which  the  penitents  put  on  their  clothes  and 
composed  their  countenances.  Lights  were  brought 
in  and  the  congregation  dismissed  with  the  usual 
benediction." 

The  use  of  the  scourge  in  self-torture  was  not  un- 
known in  the  heathen  religions  of  antiquity.  Thus 
the  priests  of  Cybele  pretended  to  propitiate  that 
goddess,  and  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  the  multitude  by  flogging  themselves  with 
scourges.  Tlie  Yogis  of  Hindustan,  and  the  ascetics 
of  all  heathen  systems,  are  accustomed  to  make  use 
of  tin's  mode  of  self-disciphne. 

FLAMEN,  a  general  name  applied  to  any  Roman 
priest  who  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  any  parti- 
cular god.  Tiie  first  institution  of  the  order  of  fla- 
mens  is  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,  who  is  said  to 
have  appointed  three,  under  the  titles  of  Flamen 
Diallt,  the  priest  of  Jupiter,  Flamen  Martialis,  the 
priest  of  ALars,  and  Flamen  Quirinalis,  the  priest  of 
Romulus.  The  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
lifteen,  the  three  original  priests,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  being  termed  the  greater  flamens, 
while  the  rest  who  were  taken  from  the  plebeians 
were  called  the  lesser  flamens.  After  being  chosen, 
as  is  usually  believed,  by  the  people,  the  flamens 
were  installed  in  office  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus  or 
high-priest,  to  whom  the  whole  sacerdotal  order  was 
subject.  The  proper  robe  of  these  priests  was  the 
Usna,  a  sort  of  purple  cloak,  or  almost  a  double 
gown,  fastened  about  the  neck  with  a  buckle  or 
clasp.  It  was  interwoven  curiously  with  gold,  so  as 
to  appear  very  splendid.  On  their  heads  they  wore 
the  apex,  a  stitched  cap  in  the  form  of  a  helmet, 
with  the  addition  of  a  httle  stick  fixed  on  the  top, 
and  wound  about  with  white  wool.  A  peculiar  cap 
called  the  albo-galerus,  which  was  made  of  the  skin  of 
a  white  beast  offered  in  sacrifice,  with  the  addition  of 
some  twigs  taken  from  a  wild  olive-tree,  belonged 
only  to  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  who  was  considered  as 
the  highest  of  the  order.  Besides  these  special  arti- 
cles of  priestly  costume,  the  flamens  wore  also  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  The  Flamen  Dialis,  or  priest  of 
Jupiter,  was  subjected  to  a  great  variety  of  restric- 
tions, the  precise  object  of  many  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
city  three  days  in  succession.  He  was  forbidden  to 
ride,  or  even  touch  a  horse,  but  was  required  to  de- 
vote himself  assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
profession.  Several  superstitious  restrictions  were 
laid  upon  him  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
Tlie  municipal  towns  had  their  flamens;  and  after 
the  emperors  were  deified,  flamens  were  appointed  to 
conduct  their  worship. 

FLAMINIA,  the  name  of  a  young  priestess  who 
assisted  the  Ftaminica  in  her  sacred  duties.  This 
was  also  the  name  given  to  the  house  of  the  Flamen 
Dialit,  from  which  no  one  could  cany  out  fire  except 
lor  6a"red  purposes. 


FLAl\nNICA,  the  wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis,  or 
priest  of  Jupiter  among  the  ancient  Romans.  She 
was  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as  her  husband, 
and  if  she  died  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  office. 
Her  official  costume  was  a  dyed  robe ;  her  hair  was 
plaited  with  a  purple  band  in  a  conical  form,  and  she 
wore  a  smaU  square  cloak  with  a  border,  to  which 
there  was  attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  lucky  tree.  The 
flaminica  was  not  allowed  to  mount  a  stau-case  con- 
sisting of  more  than  three  steps  ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  places  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
she  neither  combed  nor  dressed  her  hair.  She  sacri- 
ficed a  ram  to  Jupiter  on  each  of  the  Nundin.e 
(which  see). 

FLANDRIANS.  See  Mennonites,  Anabap- 
tists. 

FLENTES  (Lat.  Weepers),  an  order  of  Peni- 
tents (which  see)  in  the  early  Christian  church. 
Their  station  was  in  the  vestibule  or  porch  of  the 
church,  where  they  lay  prostrate,  begging  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  as  they  entered,  and  desiring 
to  be  admitted  as  Audientes  (which  see)  within  the 
church.  Basil  says,  the  first  year  of  penitence  was 
spent  in  weeping  before  the  gate  of  the  church. 

FLINS,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Vandals,  repre 
sented  under  the  figure  of  a  great  stone,  and  hence 
the  name,  which  in  Saxon  signifies  a  stone.  The 
stone  idol  was  shaped  in  the  form  of  death,  covered 
with  a  long  cloak,  holding  a  stick  in  its  hand  with  a 
blown  bladder,  and  a  lion's  skin  upon  its  left  shoul- 
der. This  idol  was  imagined  to  possess  the  power 
of  restoring  the  dead  to  life. 

FLORA,  the  goddess  of  flowers  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  regarded  therefore  as  presiding  over 
spring.  The  worship  of  this  deity  was  established 
at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times.  Varro,  indeed, 
reckons  her  among  the  ancient  divinities  of  the  Sa- 
bines  which  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Ovid  says, 
th.it  her  Greek  name  was  Chloris,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  Flora.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situ- 
ated near  the  Chcus  JIaximus.  She  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a  beautifid  female,  supposed  to  be 
blessed  with  perpetual  youth,  crowned  with  flowers, 
and  bearing  the  honi  of  plenty  in  her  hand.  She 
was  said  to  be  the  spouse  of  Zephyrus,  or  the  west 
wind,  and  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated  in  her 
honour.     See  next  article. 

FLORALIA,  a  festival  observed  every  year  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora  (which  see). 
It  was  kept  for  five  successive  days,  commencing  on 
the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the  2d  of  May. 
The  institution  of  this  festival,  which  was  dated  B.  c. 
238,  is  attributed  to  the  command  of  an  oracle  in  the 
Sibylline  books.  It  was  celebrated  at  first  with  all 
kinds  of  innocent  mu-th  and  festivity  among  the 
rural  peasantry  of  Italy,  but  afterwards,  particularly 
in  towns,  it  degenerated  into  a  licentious  and  im- 
moral festival.  The  design  of  this  festive  occasi»,n 
was  to  propitiate  Flora,  and  thus  obtain  a  season 
abundant  in  fruits  and  flowei-s. 
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FLORINIANS,  a  sect  which  arose  in  the  second 
;entiiry,  professing  the  opinions  of  Florinus.  a  pres- 
byter, who  had  in  early  lite  been  under  the  teaching 
of  Polycaqi,  but  afterwards  adopted  high  Monar- 
c/iian  views,  or  the  doctrine  of  one  only  Creator  of 
all  existence,  pushing  it  to  such  an  extreme  as  to 
make  God  the  author  of  evil.  It  would  appear  that 
subsequently  Florinus  adopted  Gnostic  opinions, 
having  imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Valentixians 
(which  see),  who  believed  in  an  independent  princi- 
ple of  evil  existing  out  of  God.  Florinus  was  ex- 
communicated by  the  Roman  bishop  Eleutherius. 

FLOWIiRS  (Festival  of),  one  of  the  most  clas- 
sical festivals  of  the  Hindus,  celebrated  by  the  Raj- 
poots during  nine  days,  in  honour  of  Gauri  the  wife 
of  MiJiadcva  or  Istcara.  It  takes  place  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox,  the  ceremonies  commencing  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  sun  into  Aries,  which  is  the  opening  of 
the  Hindu  year.  At  that  period  clay  unages  are 
formed  of  Bhavani,  or  Gauri,  and  Shiva,  which  are 
immediately  placed  together.  A  small  trench  is 
then  opened  in  the  earth,  in  which  barley  is  sown. 
The  ground  is  irrigated,  and  artificial  heat  supplied 
until  the  grain  begins  to  germinate,  when  the  ladies 
with  joined  hands  dance  round  the  trench,  invoking 
the  blessing  of  Bhavani  on  their  husbands.  After 
this  the  young  com  is  taken  up  and  presented  by  the 
ladies  to  their  husbands,  who  wear  it  in  their  tur- 
bans. Various  ceremonies  are  then  performed  dur- 
ing several  days  within  the  houses,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  im.ages  are  adorned  and  prepared  to  be 
tarried  in  procession.  The  remaining  ceremonies  of 
the  festival  are  thus  described  by  Colonel  Tod  in  his 
'Annals  of  I{ajast'han :'  "At  length  the  hour  ar- 
rives, the  martial  nakaras  give  the  signal  'to  the 
cannonier  without,'  and  speculation  is  at  rest  when 
the  gims  on  the  summit  of  the  castle  of  Ekling-ghur 
announce  that  Gauri  has  commenced  her  excursion. 
The  cavalcade  assembles  on  the  magnificent  terrace, 
and  the  liana  surroutuied  by  his  nobles  leads  the 
ivay  to  the  boats,  of  a  form  as  jirimitive  as  that 
which  conveyed  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.  The 
scenery  is  admirably  adapted  for  these  fetes,  the 
ascent  being  gradual  from  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
which  here  forms  a  tine  bay,  and  gently  rising  to  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  on  which  the  palace  and  dwellings 
of  the  chiefs  are  built.  Every  turret  and  balcony  is 
crowded  with  spectators,  from  the  palace  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge;  and  the  ample  Hight  of  marble  steps 
which  intervene  from  the  Tri|)olia,  or  triple  portal, 
to  the  boats,  is  a  dense  mass  of  females  in  variegated 
robes,  whose  scarfs  but  half  conceal  their  ebon 
tresses  adorned  with  the  rose  and  the  jessamine.  A 
more  imposing  or  more  exhilarating  sight  cannot  be 
imagined  than  the  entire  population  of  a  city  thus 
iwsembled  for  the  purpose  of  rejoicing,  the  counte- 
nance of  every  individual,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  dressed  in  smiles.  Carry  the  eye  to  heaven, 
and  it  rests  on  'a  sky  without  a  cloud ;'  below  is  the 
■nagnificent  lake,  the  even  surface  of  the  deep  blue 


waters  broken  only  by  palaces  of  m.irble,  whose 
arched  piazzas  are  seen  through  the  foliage  of  orange 
groves,  plantain,  and  tamarind;  while  the  vision  is 
bounded  by  noble  mountains,  their  peaks  towering 
over  each  other,  and  composing  an  immense  amphi 
theatre.  Here  the  deformity  of  vice  intrudes  not ; 
no  object  is  degraded  by  inebriation ;  no  tumultuous 
disorder  or  deafening  clamour,  but  all  wait  patiently, 
with  eyes  directed  to  the  Tripolia,  the  appearance  of 
Gauri.  At  length  the  procession  is  seen  winding 
down  the  stee]),  and  in  the  midst,  borne  on  a  throne 
gorgeously  arrayed  in  yellow  robes,  and  blazing  with 
'  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,'  the  goddess  appears :  on 
either  side  tlie  two  beauties  wave  the  silver  chdmara 
or  fan  over  her  head,  while  the  more  favoured  dam- 
sels act  as  harbingers,  preceding  her  with  wands  of 
silver :  the  whole  chaunting  hymns.  On  her  ap 
proach,  the  Rana,  his  chiefs  and  ministers,  arise,  and 
remain  standing  until  the  goddess  is  seated  on  her 
throne,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  when  all  bow,  and 
the  prince  and  his  court  take  their  seat  in  the  boats. 
The  females  then  form  a  circle  round  the  goddess, 
unite  hands,  and  with  a  measured  step,  and  various 
gi'acoful  inclinations  of  the  body,  keeping  time  by 
beating  the  palms  at  particular  cadences,  move  round 
the  image  singing  hymns,  some  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  of  abundance,  others  on  love  and  chivalry, 
and  embodyhig  little  episodes  of  national  achieve- 
ments, occasionally  sprinkled  with  double  entendre), 
which  excite  a  smile  and  significant  nod  from  the 
chiefti,  and  an  inclination  of  the  head  of  the  fair 
chori.sters.  The  festival  being  entirely  female,  not  a 
single  male  mixed  in  the  immense  gi'oups,  and  even 
Iswara  himself,  the  husband  of  Gauri,  attracts  no  at- 
tention, as  appears  from  his  ascetic  or  mendicant 
form  begging  his  dole  from  the  bounteous  and  uni- 
versal mother.  It  is  taken  for  gi-anted  that  the 
goddess  is  occupied  in  bathing  all  the  time  she  re- 
mains, and  ancient  tradition  says  death  was  the  penal- 
ty of  anv  male  intruding  on  these  solemnities.  At 
length,  the  ablutions  over,  the  goddess  is  taken  up 
and  conveyed  to  the  palace  with  the  same  forms  and 
state.  The  Rana  and  his  chiefs  then  unmoor  their 
boats,  and  are  rowed  round  the  margin  of  the  lake, 
to  visit  in  succession  the  other  images  of  the  god- 
dess, around  which  female  groups  are  chaunting  and 
worshipping,  as  already  described ;  with  which  cere- 
monies the  evening  closes,  when  the  whole  termi- 
nates with  a  grand  display  of  fireworks,  the  Jinale  of 
each  of  the  three  days  dedicated  to  Gauri." 

FO,  the  name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  Budha 
(which  see),  who  is  extensively  worshipped  among 
that  people. 

FOCUS  (Lat.  hearth  or  fire-place),  dedicated 
among  the  ancient  Romans  to  the  Lares  (which 
see)  of  each  family.  The  domestic  hearth  was  looked 
ujion  with  such  veneration,  that  to  swear  by  the 
roy.al  hearth  was  accounted  the  most  sacred  oath 
among  the  Scythians.  On  the  occasion  of  religious 
festivals,  tbii  hearth  was  adorned  with  garlands. 
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FONT.  The  primitive  Christians  were  accus- 
toraerl  to  wash  before  entering  the  church  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  purity  becoming  the  house  of  God.  For 
tliis  purpose,  in  process  of  time,  the  vessel  or  font  of 
water  which  was  used  for  washing  was  introduced 
into  the  narthex  or  porch.  Formerly  it  was  situated 
outside  the  church.  Tlie  baptismal  font  came  into 
use  for  the  purpose  of  infant  baptism,  as  Bap- 
tisteries (wliich  see)  fell  into  disuse,  and  wlien  tlie 
neglect  of  stated  seasons  of  baptism  had  rendered 
tlie  larger  baptisteries  needless.  Tlie  font  was 
usually  placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  near 
the  south  entrance,  to  indicate  that  baptism  was  the 
ordinance  of  admiission  into  the  Cliristian  cliurch. 
They  were  at  one  time  large  to  serve  for  immersion, 
but  as  that  practice  fell  into  disuse  they  were  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  size.  Baronius,  the  Komish  his- 
torian, mentions  several  miraculous  fonts  which  at 
Easter  were  spontaneously  filled  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water  to  baptize  all  the  catechumens. 
By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  must 
be  a  stone  font  for  baptism  in  every  church  or 
chapel.  In  Presljytcrian  and  Congregational  churches 
no  fixed  fonts  are  i>ut  up  in  tlie  erection  of  churches. 
The  ble.ssing  or  benediction  of  the  font  is  minutely 
provided  for  by  a  regular  series  of  prayers  and  cere- 
monies laid  down  in  the  Roman  Missal,  all  of  which 
are  so  framed  as  to  indicate  plainly  the  behef  of  tlie 
Romish  church  in  Baptismal  Regeneration. 

FOXTEVRAUD  (The  Order  of),  an  order  of 
Romish  monks  connected  with  the  Benedictines 
(which  see),  which  sprung  up  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
twelfth  century.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  place 
where  its  tirst  monastery  was  erected,  ou  the  confines 
of  Angers  and  Tours.  The  loimder  of  the  order 
was  Robert  of  Arbriscelles,  who  prescribed  for  his 
followers  of  both  sexes  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  singular  and  very  austere 
regulations.  Thus  he  united  the  monasteries  for  the 
two  sexes,  and  subjected  both  the  men  and  women 
to  the  government  of  a  female,  professedly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  example  of  our  Lord  wlio  commended 
the  apostle  John  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  would  have  him  to  obey  her  as  a  motlier.  The 
monastery  of  Fontevraud  was  set  up  in  A.  D.  1100, 
and  its  founder  travelled  for  several  years  about 
France,  establishing  monasteries  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  a.  d.  1117.  The  tirst  lady  abbess  of  the 
order  was  Bertrade,  formerly  queen  of  France. 
About  A.  D.  1700  the  order  was  divided  into  four 
provinces,  those  of  France,  Aquitaine,  Auvergne, 
and  Bretagne,  which  collectively  contained  fifty- 
seven  priories.  Among  the  abbesses  of  Fontevraud, 
it  is  calculated  that  there  have  been  fourteen  prin- 
cesses, five  of  whom  have  been  of  the  royal  house  of 
Bourbon.  A  few  houses  of  this  order  once  existed 
in  England,  having  been  introduced  by  command  of 
Henry  II. 

FONTINALIA,  a  festival  celebrated  annually 
among  the  ancient  Romans  on  the  13th  of  October, 


when  the  wells  were  adorned  with  garlands  an  J 
flowers  thrown  into  them. 

FONT  US  (Lat.  fons,  a  fountain),  an  ancient  Ro- 
man divinity,  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Janus,  and 
having  a  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  the  Janiculus. 
He  was  the  deity  who  presided  over  fountains  and 
flowing  streams. 

FOO,  a  chimmra  or  dragon,  both  of  China  and  of 
Japan.  It  corresponds  to  the  Phoenix  of  the  an- 
cients. It  is  said  never  to  appear  but  at  the  birth  of 
a  person  ot  uncommon  merit,  or  in  order  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  some  other  extraordinary  event. 

FOQUEQUIO,  tlie  name  given  among  the  Buds- 
doists  or  Budhists  of  Japan  to  their  sacred  writings, 
which  they  venerate  so  highly  that  they  are  afraid 
to  lay  them  ou  the  ground  or  treat  them  with  the 
slightest  disrespect. 

FOQUEXUS,  a  name  given  to  the  sect  of  Xaca 
(which  see)  in  Japan,  from  a  particular  book  which 
bears  that  title. 

FORCULUS,  an  inferior  deity  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  presided  over  gates. 

FORDICIDIA,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in 
the  month  of  March  among  the  ancient  Romans.  It 
was  instituted  by  Nunia  in  consequence  of  a  general 
barrenness  which  happened  to  prevail  among  the 
cattle.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  sacrifice 
which  was  offered  of  a  Fwda,  which  means  a  cow 
with  a  calf. 

FORMALISTS,  a  sect  of  thinkers,  which  arose  in 
the  twelfth  century,  amid  the  keen  discussions  which 
took  place  between  the  Nominalists  and  Realists 
(which  see).  The  Formalists  professed  to  hold  an 
intermediate  place  between  the  two  parties,  abstract- 
ing the  forms  of  things,  and  assigning  to  them  the 
place  of  universals.  Scotus,  who  flourished  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  origi- 
nator of  Formalism,  but  the  idea  tliat  universals  are 
indeterminate  entities  really  subsisting  out  of  the 
mind  in  beings  themselves,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages  anterior  to  Scotus, 
who,  instead  of  first  proposing  this  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem,  only  modified  it.  See  Scotists, 
Thomists. 

FORMATjE  liters.  See  Liters  (For- 
mats). 

FORMOSANS  (Religion  of  the).  Formosa  is 
a  large  island  in  the  Easteni  or  China  Seas,  more 
properly  called  Tywan.  The  religion  of  the  islanders 
is  polytheistic  in  its  character,  there  being  recognized 
among  them  a  plurality  of  deities,  two  of  whom  are 
regarded  as  supreme,  one  of  whom  resides  in  the 
south,  and  the  other  in  tlie  east.  The  one  is  a 
guardian  of  men,  and  the  other,  who  is  a  goddess,  is 
the  guardian  of  women.  They  acknowledge  also 
another  deity  who  resides  in  the  north,  and  is  a  de- 
mon or  evil  spirit.  There  are  two  gods  of  war,  a  god 
of  health,  a  god  of  forests,  and  also  a  god  of  com 
fields.  They  have  besides  household  gods  and  deities 
who  preside  over  the  several  departments  of  naturo 
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TliB  first  in  order  of  these  numberless  divinities  is  the 
Creator  of  the  universe,  to  wliom  they  sacrifice  a 
hog,  tlie  llesh  and  bones  of  which  are  consumed  with 
sandal-wood.  Sotne  have  affirmed  tliat  tlie  Fonno- 
sans  worship  the  devil,  and  they  are  said  to  hold  the 
opinion  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  p.iss  at  death 
into  demons,  who  ought  to  be  invoked  with  prayers, 
and  appeased  with  sacrifices.  The  chief  of  these 
malignant  demons  has  places  erected  for  his  worship  ; 
and  not  oidy  beasts,  but  human  victims  also  are 
made  to  bleed  upon  his  altars.  The  worship  of  the 
yods,  wliich  consists  of  invocations,  sacrifices,  and 
libation.s,  is  conducted  by  priestesses  called  Juibas, 
who  work  themselves  up  into  a  frenzv,  or  fall  into  a 
trance,  dm-ing  which  they  pretend  to  hold  famili.ir 
intercourse  with  the  gods.  The  priestesses  profe-s 
to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  power,  in  virtue  of 
which  tliey  foretail  wet  or  drv  seasons,  raise  devils, 
and  drive  then\  out  of  their  former  habitations. 

The  ceremonies  among  the  Kormosans  attendant 
upon  the  laying  the  first  bamboo  of  a  house,  and  more 
especially  of  a  tomjile,  are  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 
They  are  thus  descril)od  by  I'icart  in  his  Iveligions 
Ceremonies  of  all  Nations :  "  Upon  cutting  the  first 
bamboo  a  particular  ])raver  is  addressed  to  the  deity 
«-ho  presides  over  the  building.  Before  they  enter 
ii|iuii  their  work,  a  considerable  quantity  of  pinang  and 
rice  is  presented  to  the  gods,  who  are  formally  in- 
vited to  come  and  take  po>sessiiin  of  their  new  tene- 
ment, to  protect  it,  &e.  After  this  every  oneinescn; 
if  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  what  dreams  he  had 
the  preceding  night ;  and  he  who  w;is  the  most  hapi^y 
in  liis  slumber.s.  sets  the  first  hand  to  the  new  under- 
taking. Me  presents  pinang,  and  some  such  lirpior 
as  is  provided  for  the  purpose,  to  the  gods,  and  begs 
of  them  to  incline  him  to  be  diligent  and  industrious. 
\Slien  the  fabric  is  reared  to  a  certain  height,  the 
proprietor  goes  in,  and  makes  .an  oblation  for  every 
one  present  without  exception.  AVhen  they  have 
made  such  progress  as  that  notliiug  is  wanting  but 
to  raise  the  roof;  before  it  is  covered,  there  are  some 
particular  women  employed  to  discover  by  their  art 
of  divin.ation,  whether  the  edifice  will  be  durable. 
For  this  purpose  they  take  bamboos,  and  fill  them 
with  water,  and  squirt  it  out  of  their  nuiuths.  The 
manner  in  which  this  stream  flows  down  upon  the 
ground,  determines  the  duration  of  the  fiibric.  The 
ceremony  concludes  in  a  long  series  of  excessive 
drinking  in  honour  of  the  gods,  who  are  invited  to 
their  revels  by  a  form  of  prayer,  in  which  they  im- 
plore their  aid  and  assistance.  The  sacrifice  of  a  hog 
is  a  kind  of  assurance  of  good  success  to  the  new 
erection,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietor.  The  head  of 
the  victim  which  is  sacrificed,  must  be  turned  to- 
wards the  east,  because  the  god,  who  resides  in  that 
quarter,  is  superior  to  all  the  rest.  The  victim  is 
cut  all  to  pieces,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the 
head  is  preserved  entire :  and  those  sacred  relics  are 
laid  upon  every  thing  whereon  they  are  desirous  to 
Hr«w  down  the  lii'.iiediction  of  the  gods;  on  their 
1. 


cotiers,  for  instance,  that  they  may  be  filled  with 
riches ;  on  tlieir  swords  and  bucklers,  that  they  may 
be  inspired  with  courage  and  resolution  to  vanquish 
their  enemies.  As  to  the  priestess,  she  is  always 
handsomely  recompensed  for  her  prayers  and  pains ; 
besides  which  she  is  allowed  a  considerable  share  of 
the  sacrifice,  and  always  maintains  her  interest  in 
these  idolaters,  who  imagine,  after  such  sacrifices, 
the  devil  dares  not  touch  the  least  thing  wliatcver 
wdiich  belongs  to  them." 

Their  seed-time  is  introduced  by  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice to  those  gods  who  preside  over  the  products  of 
the  earth.  If  they  happen  during  that  season  to 
kill  a  wild  beast,  its  liver  ami  heart  are  made  obla- 
tions to  the  same  gods.  AVhcn  the  harvest  com 
menccs,  their  first-fruits  are  solemnly  deposited  on  a 
heap  of  earth  in  honour  of  their  gods,  and  when  it  is 
fully  gathered  in,  a  hog  is  sacrificed  in  token  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  deities.  Before  they  engage  in 
war,  they  consult  their  dreams,  and  examine  the 
flight  of  some  particular  birds.  On  their  return 
home,  they  otl'er  up  sacrifices  for  several  successive 
nights  to  the  manes  of  their  enemies.  The  manner 
of  taking  an  oath  between  two  persons  consists  in 
breaking  asunder  a  straw.  The  people  follow  the 
custom  of  painting  their  arms,  shoulders,  breasts,  and 
faces;  they  wear  feathers  upon  their  heads,  espe- 
cially on  their  most  solemn  festivals,  and  adorn  their 
arms  and  legs  with  small  shells.  The  priestesses 
profess  to  heal  diseases  by  means  of  magic  charms 
and  various  ceremonies,  which  they  imitortnly  pre 
face  with  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

The  Formosaus  acknowledge  the  immortality  of 
tlie  soul.  On  this  subject  Picart  remarks:  "  Wlicn 
any  person  dies,  the  Formosans  erect  a  little  hut, 
which  they  dress  up  with  green  boughs  and  other 
decorations,  for  the  reception  of  his  soul.  Four 
bandrols,  or  little  streamers,  are  planted,  by  way  ot 
ornament,  at  each  corner.  Witliin  there  is  provided 
a  calabash,  or  bowl  full  of  fresli  water,  and  a  bam- 
boo, that  the  soul  may,  without  any  manner  of  in- 
convenience, refresh  itself",  or  wash,  whenever  it 
thinks  [iroper.  As  to  their  ideas  relating  to  futt.rc 
rewards  and  punishments,  they  imagine  that  the  souls 
of  wicked  men  are  tormented,  and  cast  lieadlong  into 
a  bottomless  pit,  full  of  mire  and  dirt ;  aiul  that  those 
of  the  virtuous  pass  with  pleasure  and  safety  over  it, 
U|)on  a  narrow  bamboo  bridge,  which  leads  directly 
to  a  gay  paradise,  wliere  they  revel  in  all  sensual  en- 
joyments. But  when  the  souls  of  the  vicious  at- 
tempt to  get  over  this  bridge,  they  slip  on  one  side, 
aiul  fall  headlong  into  the  miry  abyss.  As  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  tliey  have 
no  manner  of  idea  of  it." 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Dutch  attempted 
to  introduce  Christianity  into  the  island,  and  al- 
though they  succeeded  in  gaining  converts  for  a 
time,  the  i)ersecuting  spirit  of  the  Pagans  was  sc. 
strong,  that  the  small  number  of  Formoj>ans,  wlio 
embr-.ced  the  Christian  faith,  were  either  compelled 
3  T 
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to  renounce  their  Christian  profession,  or  if  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  it,  were  put  to  death.  The 
island  is  in  possession  of  the  Chinese,  and  paganism 
reigns  almost  undisturbed. 

FORMS  OP  PRAYER.  See  Prayek,  Lord's 
Prayer. 

FORMULA,  a  profession  of  faith. 

FORMULA  OF  CONCORD.  See  Concord 
(Form  of). 

FORMUL.A  CONSENSUS,  a  treatise  drawn  up 
in  1675  by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated 
divine  of  Zurich,  under  the  sanction  of  the  principal 
divines  of  Switzerland.  The  design  of  its  prepara- 
tion and  publication  was  to  settle  four  controversies 
which  had  previously  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Reformed  churches:  1.  It  condemned  the  doctrine 
of  Moses  Amyraut  (see  Amyraldists)  respecting 
general  grace,  and  establislied  in  opposition  to  it  tlie 
Joctrine  of  special  grace.  2.  It  condemned  the  opi- 
nion of  Joshua  de  la  Place  concerning  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  first  sin.  3.  It  condemned  Piscator's 
doctrine  concerning  the  active  obedience  of  Christ. 
4.  It  condenmed  Lewis  Capell's  critical  doctrine 
concerning  the  points  of  tlie  Hebrew  text.  This 
profession  of  faith  on  these  different  contested  points 
was  annexed  by  public  authority  to  the  common  Hel- 
vetic formulas  of  religion,  and  subscription  to  it  was 
rigorously  enforced  in  the  Swiss  churclies.  The  adop- 
tion, however,  of  this  formula  as  one  of  the  recognized 
standards  of  tlie  Helvetic  churches,  caused  great  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  minds  of  many  both  of  the  clergy 
and  laity.  At  length  Frederick  William,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  addi'essed  a  letter  of  remonstrance  on 
the  subject  to  the  authorities  of  the  canton  of  Basle, 
and  the  republic  of  Geneva.  Jlr.  Peter  Werenfels, 
wlio  was  at  the  head  of  the  consistory  of  Basle,  so 
far  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Elector,  that 
he  ceased  to  require  a  subscription  to  the  Formula 
Consensus  from  the  candidates  for  the  ministry,  and 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  imitated  by  his  suc- 
i^essors.  The  Consistory  of  Geneva,  however,  still 
continued  to  maintain  the  credit  and  authority  of 
tlie  Formula  till  1706,  when,  witliout  being  abrogat- 
ed by  any  positive  act,  it  gradually  fell  into  disuse. 
Even  after  this  time  it  was  still  imposed  as  a  rule  of 
faith  in  several  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  was 
often  denounced  as  an  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches.  In  the  canton  of 
Bcme  it  gave  nse  to  very  keen  disputes,  the  autho- 
rities imperatively  requiring  all  public  teachers,  and 
particularly  those  of  the  university  and  church  of 
Lausanne,  who  were  suspected  of  heresy,  to  sub- 
scribe this  formula  as  the  profession  of  their  faith. 
Several  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  the  demand, 
and  were  subjected  to  punishment.  The  result  was. 
that  the  Formula  lost  much  of  its  credit  and  autho- 
rity. 

FORMULA  CONTROVERSY.  See  Associate 
General  (AntIeurgher)  Synod. 

FORNACALLV,  a  festival  celebrated  among  the 


ancient  Romans  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Fornax 
(which  see).  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  The  time  of  its  celebration  was  announced 
every  year  by  the  Curio  Maximus.  Lactantju.s 
mentions  this  festival  as  having  been  observed  in  hia 
day. 

FORNAX,  a  goddess  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
who  was  invoked  that  she  might  ripen  the  grain,  and 
prevent  its  being  burnt  in  the  process  of  baking  in 
the  oven.  She  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  Vesta,  but  at  all  events  she  was  the  god- 
dess of  furnaces. 

FORSETI,  the  god  of  justice  among  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  who  is  described  in  the  Edda  as  the 
son  of  Baldur  and  Nanna,  the  daughter  of  Nef.  He 
possesses  the  heavenly  mansion  called  Glitnir,  and 
all  disputants  at  law,  who  bring  their  cases  before 
him,  go  away  perfectly  reconciled.  His  tribunal  is 
said  to  be  the  best  that  is  to  be  found  among  either 
gods  or  men. 

FORTUN.\,  the  goddess  of  chance  both  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Her  worship  in 
Rome  is  traced  as  far  back  as  Ancus  Martins  and 
Servius  Tullius,  and  she  had  numerous  temples  dedi- 
cated to  her  under  different  appellations.  This 
deity  was  distinguished  by  the  Romans  into  male 
and  female.  The  goddess  is  usually  represented  in 
a  female  habit,  with  a  bandage  before  her  eyes,  to 
show  that  she  acts  without  discrimination,  and  she 
appears  standing  on  a  wheel  to  denote  her  incon- 
stancy. They  also  gave  her  in  one  hand  a  born  of 
plenty,  to  show  that  she  distributes  riches,  and  in 
the  other  the  helm  of  a  .ship,  and  they  seat  her  upon 
a  globe,  all  indicating  that  she  governs  the  world. 
The  Greeks  worshipped  her  under  the  name  of 
Tyche. 

FOSSARII.    See  Copiat.b. 

FOTOGE,  a  name  given  in  Japan  to  Ciiakia- 
MOUNI  (which  see). 

FOTOQUES,  deities  among  the  Japanese. 

FOTTEI,  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  natives  of 
Japan,  as  presiding  over  all  their  amusements,  and  to 
whom  they  consider  themselves  indebted  for  health, 
children,  and  many  other  blessings. 

FOUNTAIN.    See  Font. 

FOX-WORSHIP.  This  species  of  idolatry  is 
found  only  in  Japan,  the  natives  regarding  the  fox  as 
a  sort  of  divinity,  though,  according  to  Siebold,  they 
appear  doubtful  whether  to  reckon  it  a  god  or  a 
devil.  If  a  Japanese  feels  himself  in  circumstances 
of  doubt  or  difficulty,  he  sets  out  a  platter  of  ric( 
and  beans  as  an  offering  to  his  foji,  and  if  on  the  fcl- 
lowing  day  some  of  it  has  disappeared,  this  is  looked 
upon  as  a  favourable  omen.  Strange  stories  are  told 
of  the  doings  of  these  foxes.  Titsingh  gives  the  fol- 
lowing by  way  of  specimen :  "  The  grandf*ther  o. 
his  friend,  the  imperial  treasurer  of  Nagasaki,  and 
who  had  in  his  time  filled  the  same  office,  despatched 
one  day  a  courier  to  Jedo  with  very  important  letters 
for  the  councillors  of  state.     A  few  days  after  he 
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discovered  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
letters  liad  been  accidentally  left  out  of  the  package — 
I  forsetfulncss  which  exposed  him  to  great  disgrace. 
[n  his  despair  he  recurred  to  his  fox  and  presented  to 
him  an  olTering.  The  next  morning  he  saw,  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  that  some  of  it  had  been  eaten;  after 
whicli,  upon  going  into  his  cabinet,  the  letter  which 
he  had  forgotten  to  send  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Tills  caused  him  great  uneasiness,  till  he  received  a 
message  from  his  agent  at  Jedo,  who  infovmcd  him 
that,  upon  opening  the  box  which  contained  the 
despatches,  the  lock  of  it  appeared  to  have  been 
forced  by  a  letter  pressed  in  between  the  box  and  its 
cover  from  without — the  very  same  letter,  as  it 
proved,  left  behind  at  Nagasaki.  The  more  intelli- 
gent, says  Titsingh,  laugh  at  this  superstition,  but 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  firm  faith  in  it. 
There  are  in  Japan,  according  to  Siebold,  two  species 
of  foxes,  very  much  like  the  ordinary  ones  of  Europe 
and  America,  and,  from  the  immunity  which  they 
enjoy,  great  nuisances.  The  white  fox,  of  which  the 
skin  is  much  prized,  is  found  only  in  the  Kurule 
Islands."  At  the  feast  of  Ceres,  celebrated  annually 
at  Rome  about  the  middle  of  April,  burning  torches 
were  wont  to  be  fixed  to  the  tails  of  a  number  of 
foxes,  which  were  allowed  to  run  through  the  circus 
till  they  were  burnt  to  death.  This  practice  may 
have  originated  from  the  story  of  Samson  in  the 
Book  of  Judges. 

FRANCE  (Protestast  Church  of).  At  a 
very  early  period,  so  early  indeed  as  the  second  cen- 
tury, Christianity  appears  to  have  obtained  a  footing 
in  Gaul.  Flourishing  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienne 
come  to  our  knowledge  during  a  severe  persecution 
to  wliich  the  Christians  were  exposed  A.  D.  177. 
The  origin  of  these  communities  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  numbers  of  Christians  who  passed  from 
Asia  Minor  into  Gaul  in  the  prosecution  of  trade. 
A  Christian  colony  thus  established  in  the  coimtry, 
laboured  with  success  among  the  natives,  and  in  a 
thort  time  we  find  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  early  Aposto- 
lic Fathers,  exercising  the  office  of  bisliop  over  the 
church  of  Lyons,  which  during  his  life  not  only 
maintained  a  steadfast  adlierence  to  Divine  truth,  but 
was  instrumental  in  diffusing  it  all  around  them. 
The  result  was,  that  for  a  time  Christianity  flourished 
and  made  rapid  progress  in  Gaul,  but  after  the  death 
of  Irenseus,  tlie  cause  languished,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  there  were  only  a  icv;  sni.iU 
churches.  At  that  period  seven  missionaries,  as  we 
arc  informed  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  country,  having  been  sent  thither  by 
the  bishop  of  Rome  to  convert  the  idolaters  to  the 
ChriMian  faith.  Whatever  amount  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  statement  of  Gregory,  who  wrote  near 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  it  is  an  imdoubtcd  fact 
that  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the  new 
cause  made  rapid  advances.  From  Gaul  Christianity 
spread  into  Germany,  and  even  into  Britain.  During 
tiio  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  extensive  migrations 


took  place  into  Gaul  of  those  tribes  of  German  ori 
gin  who  had  inhabited  the  districts  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Rhme  and  the  Weser.  These 
Franks,  as  they  were  called,  were  many  of  them 
converted  to  the  faith  by  mingling  with  the  Chris- 
tian inhabitants  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast. 

The  country  was  for  a  long  time  subjected  to  con- 
stant political  agitation  in  consequence  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  government,  and  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Burgundians,  East-Goths,  AVest-Goths, 
and  Franks.  But  even  imder  such  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  various  bishops  and  abbots  so  com- 
mended the  truth  by  their  faithful  preaching  and 
consistent  lives,  that  they  gained  the  confidence  both 
of  the  people  and  their  rulers,  and  prepared  them  for 
embracing  Christianity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Bur- 
gundians were  converted  soon  after  their  settlement 
in  GaiJ,  but  at  a  later  period  by  their  intercourse 
with  Arian  tribes  settled  in  these  provinces,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  West-Goths,  they  were  led  to 
adopt  Arian  views.  Under  King  Gundobad,  how 
ever,  who  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  orthodoj 
doctrine,  they  were  convinced  of  their  error,  re- 
nounced Arianism,  and  avowed  their  adherence  to 
the  Nicene  creed. 

The  circumstance  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
sixth  centmy  led  to  the  more  rapid  progress  of 
Christianity  among  the  barbarous  tribes,  was  the 
marriage  of  Chlotilde,  the  daughter  of  Gundobad,  to 
Chlodwig,  or  Clovis,  the  king  of  the  Salian  Franks 
The  rude  warrior,  though  a  heathen  idolater,  was  so 
tolerant  to  his  Christian  queen,  as  to  allow  her  to 
dedicate  their  firstborn  son  to  God  in  baptism.  But 
the  child  died,  and  Clovis  from  this  circumstance 
drew  the  conclusion  that  the  Deity  of  the  Christians 
could  neither  be  powerful  nor  benevolent.  Yet  so 
great  was  the  influence  wluch  Chlotilde  exercised 
over  her  husband,  that  their  second  son  was  also  al- 
lowed to  be  baptized.  Soon  after,  this  child  too  wa.s 
seized  with  sickness,  and  Clovis  felt  assured  that  its 
death  was  certain,  but  the  pious  Chlotilde  prayed 
that  her  child  might  be  spared  for  the  honour  of 
God  among  the  heathen.  The  child  recovered,  and 
she  pointed  to  this  joyful  result  as  a  i)roof  that  the 
God  of  the  Christi«ns  both  hears  and  answers  the 
prayers  of  his  people.  By  her  consistent  walk  and 
conversation,  this  excellent  woman  produced  a  most 
favourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  idolatrous 
king.  An  event,  however,  which  occurred  in  his 
own  experience,  led  him  to  take  the  decided  step  of 
abandoning  heathenism  and  embracing  Christianity. 
He  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  in  a  battle  which  he  fought  at  ZUlpich, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Cologne,  A.  D.  496,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  army  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  defeated.  In  these  critical  circum- 
stances he  prayed  eaniestly,  as  he  had  been  wont,  to 
the  gods,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  remembering  what 
Chlotilde  had  so  often  told  him  of  the  God  of  th« 
Christians,   he   directed   his    supplications   to  hiin 
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(ironiising,  if  liis  prayers  were  heard,  that  he  would 
become  a  Christian.  To  his  astonishment  and  de- 
light tlie  battle  turned  in  his  favour,  and  he  straight- 
way ascribed  his  success  to  the  Christians'  God. 
Perceiving  the  effect  wliich  this  providential  inter- 
position produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she 
persuaded  him  to  receive  farther  instruction  in  Divine 
truth,  and  the  result  was,  that  at  the  Christmas 
festival  Clovis  was  publicly  baptized.  It  is  said 
that  from  this  time  commenced  the  practice  of  ad- 
dressing the  French  monarchs  by  the  titles  of  Most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church. 
A  great  sensation  was  produced  by  the  imexpected 
conversion  of  Clovis,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
of  his  soldiers  are  said  to  have  thereafter  submitted 
to  Christian  baptism.  The  progress  of  the  good  cause 
was  carried  forward  by  Remigius,  bishop  of  Rheims, 
wlio  has  been  called  the  apostle  of  the  Gauls. 

But  while  multitudes  of  the  Franks  were  thus  led 
to  make  an  outward  profession  of  Christianity,  Pa- 
gan idolatry  still  continued  to  maintain  a  tirm  hold 
of  the  minds  of  not  a  few  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ingly, A.  D.  554,  King  Childcbcrt  passed  a  law  against 
tliose  who  refused  to  part  with  their  idols.  And  be- 
sides the  tenacity  with  which  the  votaries  of  Pagan- 
ism still  adl\ered"  to  the  worsliip  of  false  gods,  Cliris- 
tianity  was  much  retarded  by  the  infernal  divisions 
and  the  numerous  wars  and  revolutions  which  agi- 
tated the  kingdom  of  the  Franks.  Fora  time  idola- 
try seemed  likely  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  Iri^h 
monk,  by  name  Cohmihan,  appeared  in  France,  ac- 
companied by  twelve  young  men,  animated  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  among  the  un- 
converted heathen.  Having  settled  with  his  com- 
panions in  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  Vosges,  he  so  won  upon  the  people  by  his 
faith  and  self-denial,  that  the  sons  of  people  of  all 
ranks  were  sent  to  him  for  education.  The  rule  by 
which  his  monks  were  governed  was  of  an  extraor- 
dinarily severe  description,  so  that  Cohimban  was  no 
less  feared  than  he  was  loved  by  all  under  his  charge. 
His  pittv,  his  zeal,  and  the  ascetic  strictness  of  his 
niona-itic  arrangements  roused  the  clergy  of  the 
Prankish  church  to  a  bitter  hostility  against  the  man 
whose  character  and  conduct  were  in  such  striking 
opposition  to  their  own. 

The  coiilniversy  respecting  Easter  was  about  this 
time  agitating  tlie  Frankish  church,  and  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  disputed  point  a  synod  was  summoned 
A.  D.  602.  Cohimban  took  advantage  of  this  assembly 
of  the  clergy  to  call  their  attention  to  subjects  of  far 
greater  importance  than  that  which  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  their  meeting.  The  epistle  which 
he  addressed  to  the  synod  containing  as  it  did  a  re- 
proof of  the  worldly  life  led  by  the  Frankish  bish- 
ops, made  the  faithful  monk  only  stiU  more  obnoxious 
to  the  clergy.  And  the  same  spirit  of  unshrinking 
faithfulness  brought  down  upon  him  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country,  more 


especially  of  the  powerful  and  licentious  Brunehild 
the  grandmother  of  Dietrich  11.,  who,  at  that  time, 
rtded  the  Burgundian  kingdom  in  which  Columban's 
three  monasteries  were  situated.  Having  thus,  by 
his  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  a  devoted 
piety  and  stem  morality,  rendered  himself  an  object 
of  bitter  hatred  to  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
civil  powers,  he  was  at  length,  A.  D.  610,  banished 
from  the  Burgundian  territory,  and  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  Ireland.  This  command,  however,  he  failed 
to  execute,  but  retired  with  his  monks  to  a  seques- 
tered spot  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, where  he  laboured  for  tlie  conversion  of  the 
suri'ounding  Swiss  and  Suabian  tribes. 

Notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of  the  Frankish  peo- 
ple, and  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  a  .ipirit  of  liv- 
ing Christianity  still  existed  in  some,  both  of  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  church.  Accordingly 
some  of  the  more  zealous  among  the  bishops  extended 
their  labours  bevond  their  own  country  to  the  suiTOund- 
ing  tribes.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Frankish  bishops  engaged  in  missionary  undertak- 
ings, was  Eligius,  who,  .^.D.  6-il.  was  consecratedbishop 
of  the  extensive  diocese  of  Yermandois,  Toumay, 
and  Noyon,  which  bordered  on  a  country  occupied  by 
heathens,  while  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
diocese  itself  were  still  Pagan  idolaters.  This  de- 
voted man  was  honoured  to  accomplish  a  good 
work  both  among  his  own  people  and  the  suiToiind- 
ing  districts. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  popes,  who  had  for  a 
long  period  been  seizing  every  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing their  own  authority,  at  length  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  regal  crown  to  the  episcopal  mitre,  and  took 
rank  among  earthly  sovereigris.  To  the  powerful 
aid  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  bishops  of  Rome  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  worldly  aggrandisement  and 
honour  wliich  they  now  attained.  Pope  Stephen, 
finding  himself  in  the  greatest  danger  from  the  threats 
of  the  king  of  the  Lombards  to  push  forward  the 
conquests  which  he  had  obtained  over  the  exarchate 
of  Ravenna,  even  to  the  gates  of  Rome  itself,  made 
application  in  this  extremity  for  assistance  to  Pepin, 
king  of  France.  After  a  feeble  resistance  to  the 
ai-ms  of  Pepin,  the  Lombards  submitted,  and  their 
king  Aistulphus  was  compelled  to  deliver  up  the 
exarchate  to  the  Pope  and  his  successors  in  the  chait 
of  St.  Peter.  The  limits  of  the  temporal  dominions 
which  the  Pope  now  obtained  were  much  enlarged 
by  successive  donations  from  Charlemagne,  the  illus- 
trious son  and  successor  of  Pepin,  in  return  for  which 
he  not  only  obtained  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  name  of  Csesar  Augustus,  but  he 
earned  for  himself  a  place  among  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  calendar,  having  been  canonized  in  the 
twelfth  century-  by  Pope  Paschal  III. 

But  while  the  chnrch  was  thus  rapidly  rising  in 
worldly  greatness,  it  was  as  rapidly  sinking  as  » 
spiritual  institution.  The  great  anxiety  of  the  popei 
was  to  establish  and  maintain  their  temporal  power 
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To  effpct  tliis  object  the  most  unscrupulous  means 
fere  resorted  to,  in  i)roof  of  wliicli,  we  need  only 
refer  to  tlie  forgery  of  tlie  False  Decretals  and  tlie 
Donation  of  Constantine,  botli  of  wliiclx  surreptitious 
documents  ajipeared  about  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  Tlie  next  three  centuries  formed  one  pro- 
longed sca.'ion  of  spiritual  darkness  and  death,  not 
in  France  only,  but  throughout  all  Europe.  "  Xo- 
thing,"  says  Mosheini,  "  could  be  more  melancholy 
than  the  darkness  that  reigned  in  the  AVestern  world 
(luring  the  tenth  century,  which,  with  respect  to 
learning  and  philosophy  at  K-ast,  may  be  called  the 
iron  age  of  the  Latins."  The  clergy  shared  in  the 
ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  age.  In  place  of 
religion  w.as  substituted  a  blind  superstition,  and  the 
Church  of  Chri.st  seemed  to  have  well  nigh  disap- 
peared from  the  earth. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  the  Xonnans,  a 
race  of  Goths  from  Scandinavia,  invaded  France, 
and  at  length  took  possession  of  the  ten-itory  of 
Neustria,  a.  d.  912,  and  embraced  Christianity.  The 
ceded  territory  afterwards  became  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  fact,  France,  which  could  boast  of  its 
large  dominions  under  Charlemagne,  had  dwindled  to 
a  shadow  under  his  feeble  successors.  At  the  end 
of  the  Carlovingian  jieriod,  France  was  no  longer 
possessed  of  Normandy,  Dauiihinc,  or  Provence.  Hut 
though  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  territories,  the 
French  sovereifrns  and  people  still  retained  much  of 
that  ardour  and  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  have  ever 
characterized  them.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the 
propo.sal  for  a  holy  war  made  by  the  Pope  in  the 
council  of  Clermont  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, than  multitudes  from  France  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  avowed  their  readiness  to  engage  in  a  crusade 
to  Palestine.  (See  Crusade.)  The  first  armies, 
indeed,  which  marched  in  these  sacred  expeditions 
against  the  Mohammedans  of  Asia,  were  raised 
chiefly  among  the  Franks  and  Normans.  Nay,  we 
find  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  actually  mortgaging 
to  his  brother  "William,  king  of  England,  the  entire 
duchy  of  Normandy  to  enable  him  to  perform  his 
expedition  to  Palestine.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse, 
however  cursorily,  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  to  France 
more  than  any  other  country  of  Europe,  is  the 
Chm-ch  of  Rome  indebted  for  the  valuable  accessions 
both  of  wealth  and  power  which  it  has  obtained  from 
those  holy  wars. 

Yet  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  very  country 
which  was  thus  mainly  instrumental  in  upholding  and 
ttrengthening  the  power  of  the  papacy,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. No  country  was  longer  and  better  prepared 
for  it,  and  yet  nowhere  did  its  adherents  meet  with 
more  violent  opposition.  The  history  of  Protestant- 
ism in  France  is  written  in  blood.  From  first  to  last 
I  ho  church  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  of  Calvin  and 
Knox,  has  had  to  struggle  for  existence  amid  a  com- 
)i!',catcd  mass  of  adverse   influences,  which   would 


have  weakened,  or  it  may  be,  destroyed  any  other 
cause  than  that  which  was  emphatically  the  cause  o) 
God. 

When  the  Reformation  commenced  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  many  who  had  imbibed  its  princi- 
ples took  up  their  residence  in  France,  attracted  by 
the  favour  which  the  kinj,  Francis  I.,  showed  to 
men  of  learning,  and  thus  the  writings  of  the  Reform- 
ers found  an  entrance  into  that  country,  and  were 
extensively  juid  eagerly  read.  The  priests  became 
alarmed  for  the  interests  of  the  mother  church,  and 
the  University  of  Paris,  so  early  as  1521,  issued  a 
formal  declaration  condenmatory  of  Luther  and  hij 
writings.  But  the  new  opinions  made  rapid  pro- 
gress among  all  classes  of  the  people.  One  of  tlie 
earliest  to  avow  attachment  to  the  reformed  cause, 
was  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  and  sister  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  such  was  the  influence  which  that  excel- 
lent princess  possessed  at  court,  that  the  king,  to 
gratify  her  wishes,  was  disposed  to  invite  Melanc- 
thon to  take  up  his  residence  in  France.  The  firsi 
movement  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  was  at 
Meaux.  There,  with  the  express  approv.al  of  the 
bishop,  Guillaume  Brii;onet,  who,  having  been  am- 
bassador to  the  Holy  Sec,  had,  like  Luther,  brought 
back  from  Rome  a  deep  impression  of  the  necessity 
of  a  reform  in  the  church,  two  devout  and  zealous 
men,  Jacques  Lefevre  and  Guillaume  Farel,  preached 
the  pure  gospel,  and  were  so  eagerly  welcomed  bv 
the  people,  that  crowds  flocked  both  from  tomi  and 
coimtry  to  hear  them.  There  was  an  evident  thirst 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  gratify  this 
laudable  anxiety  for  spiritual  instruction,  the  foui 
Gospels  were  published  in  French,  and  widely  cir- 
culated gratuitously  among  the  poor.  Every  one 
began  to  read  them.  Light  dawned  upon  their  minds, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  remarkable  change  was  appa- 
rent, not  only  in  the  opinions,  but  in  the  manners,  o( 
the  iidiabitants  of  Jleaux.  The  movement  spread  on 
every  side.  Several  churches  were  formed,  and 
everything  seemed  to  betoken  the  greatest  prosperity 
10  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

The  clergj-,  of  coiu'se,  were  no  uninterested  spec- 
tators of  this  great,  and  to  them  alarming  movement. 
They  felt  that  theircredit  and  influence,  as  well  as  their 
revenues,  were  daily  diminishing,  and  that  it  was  ab- 
solutely neces.sary  for  them  to  take  some  decided  step 
to  arrest  the  advancing  jirogress  of  the  heresy.  Thev 
complained,  therefore,  in  the  most  earnest  manner  to 
the  theological  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  lost  no 
time  in  calling  upon  the  parliament  of  Paris  to  inter- 
fere with  a  strong  hand.  The  parliament,  accord- 
ingly, in  1533,  ordered  a  rigorous  investigation  ol 
the  whole  matter.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
sword  of  persecution  was  unsheathed,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  victims,  against  whom  it  was  directed,  was 
llri(;onet,  the  bishop  of  the  town,  who  had  all  along 
avowed  his  adherence  to  the  Reformation,  Hut  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  the  finnness  of  the  prelate  gave 
way  :  he  recanted,  and  submitting  to  a  fine  of  two 
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hundred  livres,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  diocese, 
where,  till  his  death,  which  happened  two  years 
after,  he  continued  to  discharge  his  episcopal  du- 
ties without  gi^•ing  cause  to  the  church  again  to 
charge  hira  with  fiivouriug  the  reformed  doctrines. 
The  new  converts  of  Meaux  were  more  resolute  than 
the  hishop,  and  many  of  them  died  martyrs  to  the 
faith,  wliile  others  sought  refuge  in  the  territories 
of  Margaret  of  Xavarre.  The  Waldensians,  more 
especially,  who  inliabited  the  mountains  of  Provence, 
were  the  victims  of  a  most  cruel  persecution.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  were  butchered,  some  burned  alive,  and 
others  sent  to  the  galleys.  Nor  did  the  blood  of  the 
Lutherans,  as  they  were  called,  cease  to  flow  as  long 
as  Francis  lived.  Yet  so  far  were  they  from  being 
exterminated,  that  their  number  was  continually 
on  the  increase.  Tliey  were  of  aU  ranks,  and  not  a 
lew  even  of  the  monks  became  proselytes  to  the  new 
religion. 

Henry  II.  ascended  the  throne  of  France  in  15-17 
on  the  death  of  Francis,  and  in  so  far  as  the  lie- 
formed  were  concerned,  he  maintained  the  same  per- 
secuting policy  as  that  which  had  characterized  the 
reign  of  his  fether.  The  civil  courts  were  called 
upon  to  exterminate  all  heretics.  The  estates  of 
those  who  fled  for  the  sake  of  religion  were  ordered 
to  be  confiscated.  Protestant  books  were  forbidden 
to  be  imported ;  and  to  possess  sucli  works  was  de- 
clared a  penal  ci'ime.  There  was  one  work  which 
above  all  others  shed  a  bright  halo  of  glory  around 
tlie  French  Keformation.  This  was  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Christian  Relifjion,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  defences  of  Scriptural,  evangehcal 
truth  whicli  has  ever  issued  from  the  press.  "  Spi-ead- 
ing  abroad  in  the  schools,"  says  De  Felice,  "  in  the 
castles  of  the  gentry,  tlie  houses  of  the  burghers, 
even  the  workshops  of  the  people,  the  Institutes  be- 
came the  most  powerful  of  preachers.  Round  this 
book  the  Reformers  arrayed  themselves  as  round  a 
standard.  They  found  in  it  everything — doctrine, 
discipline,  ecclesiastical  organization ;  and  the  apo- 
logist of  the  martyrs  became  the  legislator  of  their 
children."  This  remarkable  book  was  published  by 
Calvin  in  1535,  and  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  It  did 
much  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of  thoughtful  men 
in  favour  of  the  reformed  opinions  as  gi'ounded  no 
less  on  Scripture  than  on  sound  reason  ;  as  the  views 
of  men,  not  of  weak  and  wavering  intellect,  but  of 
gigantic  power  and  profound  reflection.  About  the 
same  time  the  Reformation  in  France  received  an 
additional  impulse  by  the  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  French  languare  by  Olivitan,  the 
uncle  of  Calvin.  This  was  hailed  as  a  great  boon  by 
tlie  friends  of  truth.  Soon  after  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  turned  into  verse  by  one  of  the  popular  poets 
of  the  day,  and  set  to  music.  Thus  was  the  national 
taste  for  the  first  time  enlisted  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  righteousness,  instead  of  being  perverted  as  it 
had  hitherto  been  to  superstitious  and  sinful  pur- 
poses.    "Tliis  holy  ordinance,"  says  Quick  in  his 


Synodicon,  "  charmed  the  ears,  hearts,  and  aflectioni 
of  court  and  city,  town  and  country.  Tliey  were 
sung  in  the  Louvi-e  as  well  as  by  the  Pres  de.« 
Clerks,  by  the  ladies,  princes,  yea,  and  by  Henry 
II.  himself.  This  one  ordinance  alone  contributed 
mightily  to  the  downfall  of  popery,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  gospel.  It  took  so  much  with  the  genius 
of  the  nation,  that  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men 
practised  it  in  the  temples  and  in  their  families.  No 
gentleman  professing  the  Reformed  religion  would 
sit  down  at  his  table  without  praising  God  by  sing- 
ing. Yea,  it  was  an  especi.al  part  of  their  morning 
and  evening  worship  in  their  several  houses  to  sing 
God's  praises." 

All  these  means,  along  with  the  faithful  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  were  crowned  with  the  Divine  bless- 
ing ;  and  the  Lutheran  cause  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  persecution  was  aroused  against  it  in  the 
most  virulent  foi"ra.  But  all  attempts  to  exterminate 
the  adherents  of  the  Refomiation  in  France  were 
utterly  fruitless.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  proved 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  seed  of  the  church.  Two 
princes  of  tlie  blood,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Prince  of  Cond^,  besides  a  great  number  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry,  were  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  Protestants,  But  up  to  this  period  the  new 
doctrines  were  only  professed  by  isolated  individuals, 
a  large  body  doubtless  in  the  aggi-egate,  but  acting 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other,  without  any 
distinct  organization  or  uniting  principles,  A  num- 
ber of  proselytes  had  been  accustomed  for  some  time 
to  meet  together  for  worship  in  the  house  of  a  pri- 
vate individual  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  Faubourg 
St,  Germain.  It  was  in  1555  that  the  first  avowed 
French  Church  on  Reformed  principles  was  estab- 
lished at  Paris.  For  thirty  years  no  churches  had 
existed,  but  only  gatherings  of  people  without  fixed 
pastors,  or  regular  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  a  congregation  formed  at 
Paris  with  a  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  than  the 
example  was  followed  at  Poitiers,  Angers,  Bourges, 
and  other  places.  These  churches,  however,  were 
as  yet  isolated  and  independent  of  each  other.  It 
was  resolved  tliat  a  general  synod  should  be  con- 
voked as  soon  as  possible  at  Paris,  as  being  the  most 
convenient  town  for  holding  a  secret  assembly,  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders. 
Many  difficulties  lay  in  the  way  of  such  a  meetuig, 
which  if  convened  would  run  the  risk  of  attracting 
the  notice  and  arousing  the  vengeance  of  the  perse- 
cuting government.  The  result  was,  that  only  thir- 
teen churches  sent  deputies  to  the  first  Synod  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  which  assembled  pri- 
vately on  the  25tli  of  May  1559.  This  was  an  event- 
ful day  for  France,  for  on  this  day  the  foundationi 
of  the  French  Reformation  were  laid. 

At  this  first  national  Synod  a  complete  ecclesias- 
tical organization  was  established.  What  has  cost 
other  churches  many  a  protracted  meeting,  many  a 
stormy  debate,  was  efl'ected  silently,  and  as  it  were 
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U  a  sitting.  The  deliberations  of  this  assembly 
were  characterized  by  a  simplicity  and  moral  gran- 
deur, a  calmness,  a  dignity,  a  linn  trust  in  God, 
which  connnand  respect.  In  the  face  of  almost  cer- 
tain death,  these  eiu-nest  Christian  men  adopted  a 
confession  of  faitli,  catechism,  and  directory  for  wor- 
sliip,  composed  by  Calvin,  and  likewise  fomied  a 
system  of  church  government.  The  doctrines  of 
tlieir  confession  were  strictly  Calvinistic,  their  forms 
of  worship  of  the  most  simple  and  unostentatious 
character,  and  their  system  of  church  government 
wholly  Presbyterian. 

Tlie  Confession  of  Faith  consisted  of  forty  articles, 
embracing  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  tlie  Form  of  Church  Government  also 
contained  forty  articles,  which  have  since  been  ex- 
tended by  successive  synods,  and  the  Form  now 
contains  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  ar- 
ticles. The  Constitution  of  the  Protestant  Church 
of  France,  as  developed  in  the  original  draft,  is  thus 
slietched  by  De  Felice  :  "  Tlie  consistory  was  elected 
at  tirst  by  the  common  voice  of  the  peojile ;  it  was 
completed  afterwards  by  tlie  sulTrages  of  its  own 
members ;  but  the  new  selections  were  always  to  be 
submitted  for  the  approval  of  tlie  Hock,  and  if  tliere 
were  any  opposition,  tlie  debate  was  to  be  settled 
either  at  the  colloquy  or  at  the  provincial  synod. 
To  bo  eligible  for  the  consistory  imposed  no  condi- 
tion of  fortune,  or  of  any  otlier  kind. 

"The  election  of  the  pastors  was  notified  to  tlie 
people  in  the  same  way,  after  having  been  made  by 
the  provincial  synod  on  tlie  colloquy.  The  newly 
elected  minister  preaclied  during  three  consecutive 
Sundays.  Tlie  silence  of  the  people  was  held  to 
signify  their  consent.  If  there  were  any  reclama- 
tions, these  were  carried  before  the  bodies  charged 
with  the  choice  of  pastors.  There  was  no  further 
appeal  against  the  voice  of  the  majority. 

"A  certain  number  of  churches  formed  the  con- 
scription of  a  colloquy.  The  colloquies  assembled 
twice  a-year  at  least.  Each  church  was  represented 
by  a  pastor  and  an  elder.  The  office  of  these  com- 
panies was  to  arrange  any  difiiculties  that  niiglit 
arise,  aiul  generally  to  provide  for  whatever  was  con- 
formable to  the  welfare  of  their  docks. 

"  Ueyond  the  colloquies  were  the  provincial  sy- 
nods, also  composed  of  a  pastor  and  an  elder  of  each 
church.  They  assembled  once  in  each  year  at  least. 
They  decided  upon  whatever  had  not  been  settled  in 
the  colloquies,  and  upon  all  the  important  matters  of 
their  province.  The  number  of  these  synods  has 
varied.  Sixteen  has  been  the  general  ninnber,  since 
tlie  union  of  H^arn  to  France. 

"  L.astly,  at  the  summit  of  the  hierarchy  was  placed 
the  national  synod.  It  was,  whenever  it  was  pos- 
sible, to  be  convoked  year  by  year;  wliich,  however, 
scarcely  ever  took  place,  owing  to  the  misfortunes  of 
the  times. 

"  Composed  of  two  pastors,  and  of  two  elders  of 
tach  particular  synod,  the  national  synod  was  the 


supreme  court  for  all  great  ecclesiastical  matters, 
and  every  one  was  bound  to  render  it  obedience. 
The  deliberations  commenced  by  reading  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  of  discipline.  The  mcnibere  of 
the  assembly  must  adhere  to  the  first,  but  might 
propose  amendments  of  the  other.  The  presidency 
belonged  of  right  to  a  pastor.  The  duration  of  the 
sessions  was  indeteiTninate.  Before  the  closing  of 
each  session,  the  province  in  which  the  following 
synod  would  be  liolden,  was  designated." 

This  church  organization,  as  well  as  the  Confes 
sion  of  Faith,  was  the  work  of  Calvin,  and  bears 
throughout  the  genuine  stamp  of  the  Geneva  model. 
It  was  Presbyterian  in  its  essential  features;  and  the 
hitherto  disjoined  churches  were  now  united  in  one 
compact  ecclesiastical  system,  which  prepared  them 
for  realizing  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  union  is 
strength.  And  the  time  chosen  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  form  of  government  was  peculiarly  season- 
able. If  before  the  Protestant  church  was  consti 
tuted  the  Reformed  had  been  exposed  to  bitter  per 
secution — matters  now  became  much  worse.  In 
twelve  years  from  the  time  when  the  first  Synod 
was  held,  the  martyrologist  speaks  of  not  less  than 
forty  towns  or  cities  wliei"e  persecution  prevailed. 
Yet  so  rich  was  the  blessing  which  rested  upon  this 
suffering  section  of  Christ's  church,  tliat  at  the  end 
of  tliis  short  period  of  hot  persecution,  it  was  found, 
as  we  learn  from  Dr.  Lorimer  in  his  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  France,  that  "  so 
rapid  had  been  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  under  the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  that  Beza  could  count  2,150 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Franco ;  and  the  churches  were  not  small  or  in- 
significant in  point  of  strength.  In  some  there  were 
10,000  members.  The  church  of  Orleans  had  7,000 
communicants,  and  the  ministers  in  such  churches 
were  proportionally  numerous :  two  ministers  to  a 
church  was  common,  and  that  of  Orleans  had  five. 
At  this  period  there  were  305  pastors  in  the  one 
province  of  Normandy,  and  in  I'rovence  there  were 
GO.     All  this  betokens  wonderful  growth." 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Protestant  church 
was  organized,  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and  the  suc- 
cession of  Francis  II.,  a  youtli  of  sixteen,  feeble  both 
in  body  and  mind,  introduced  a  state  of  matters  far 
from  favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  Jteformation. 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  the  king's  motlier,  the  duke  of 
Guise,  and  his  brother,  theduke  of  Lorrain,  govenied 
France  during  the  minority,  and  being  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  Lutherans  or  Sacramcntarians,  as  the 
Protestants  were  sometimes  called,  they  put  forth 
the  utmost  endeavours  to  crush  them.  They  sent 
forth  new  edicts  for  exterminating  the  heretics.  A 
vast  system  of  terror  now  prevailed  throughou" 
France;  nothing  was  heard  of  but  delations,  conlis 
cations,  pillages,  sentences  of  death,  and  bloody  exe- 
cutions. Yet  amid  the  violence  and  carnage  of  the 
period,  the  Reformed  took  a  decided  step  in  ad 
vance.     They  no  longer  held  their  secret  meeting? 
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which  had  exposed  them  to  the  cahimnies  of  their 
enemies  ;  tliey  now  worshipped  in  public. 

After  a  reign  of  only  seventeen  months,  Fran- 
eia  II.  died  in  ISdO,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther, Charles  IX.,  not  yet  eleven  years  old.  Cather- 
ine de  Medicis,  his  mother,  was  regent,  and  anxious 
to  establish  her  power,  she  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  of  the  Protestants,  who 
were  now  a  large  and  uiHuential  body  in  the  coun- 
try. Nay,  she  even  feigned  herself  to  be  a  fa\ourer 
of  Reformed  doctrines.  All  things  at  court  assumed 
a  changed  aspect.  The  Protestants  seemed  at  length 
to  have  obtained  the  ascendency.  A  decree  was 
issued  forbidding  all  disputes  on  matters  of  religion  ; 
the  imprisoned  Protestants  were  released,  and  tolera- 
tion was  given  to  all  who  would  outwardly  conform 
to  the  established  religion,  unless  they  chose  to 
quit  the  country.  This  decree  was  only  partially 
executed  throughout  the  provinces.  The  idea  was 
started  of  a  possible  compromise  between  Popery 
and  Protestantism,  and,  if  possible,  to  effect  this  a 
conference  was  held  at  Poissy,  between  divines  of 
both  churches,  leading,  however,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  to  no  favourable  result.  In  January 
1562,  a  national  convention  was  held  at  St.  Gennain, 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Protestants  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  private  meetings  for  worship  till  a 
general  council  should  decide  all  religious  disputes. 
A  civil  war  now  broke  out.  Much  blood  was  shed, 
and  many  towns  were  taken  and  ravaged. 

Peace  was  at  length  concluded  in  15G,3,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Protestant  worship  was,  for  a  time 
at  least,  tolerated  in  particular  places  throughout 
France.  The  treaty,  however,  was  but  imperfectly 
kept,  and  the  Protestants,  finding  that  the  court 
was  in  reality  seeking  their  ruin,  commenced  the 
war  anew  in  1567,  under  Coligny  and  the  prince 
of  Conde.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  for  several 
months,  and,  early  in  1568,  peace  was  again  concluded 
on  nearly  the  same  terms  as  before.  The  cessation 
uf  hostilities  was  only  for  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
war  broke  out  anew  with  greater  violence  than  ever. 
The  queen  of  Navarre  now  took  the  field  on  the  side  of 
tlie  Protestants,  and,  after  a  considerable  loss  on  both 
lides,  peace  was  once  more  concluded  in  1570  on 
favourable  terms.  Tlie  court  now  resorted  to  va- 
rious expedients,  with  the  view  of  lulhng  tlie  Pro- 
testants into  a  false  security,  and  the  Admiral  Co- 
ligny, the  young  king  of  Navarre,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond^,  were  invited  to  court.  All  this  apparent 
friendship  was  false  and  deceitful,  preparatory  only 
to  one  of  the  most  fearful  tragedies  whicli  has  ever 
been  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  refer  to 
the  massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's  eve,  Aug.  22, 
1572. 

The  first  victim  on  that  melancholy  occasion  was 
Admiral  Coligny,  and  with  him  five  hundred  noble- 
men and  about  6,000  other  Protestants  were  but- 
chered in  Paris  alone.  Orders  were  despatched  to  all 
parts  of  the  empn-e  to  massacre  the  Huguenots,  as 


the  Protestants  were  generally  named.  Thirty  thou 
sand,  according  to  De  Thou,  himself  a  Romish  his- 
torian, and  seventy  thousand  according  to  Sully,  a 
Protestant,  perished  by  the  hands  of  assassins  under 
the  authority  of  Cliarles  IX.  When  the  intelligence 
of  this  wholesale  butchery  reached  Rome,  the  Pope 
ordered  a  jubilee  throughout  Christendom,  and  he 
himself  went  in  procession  with  his  cardinals  to  offer 
thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  for  the  murder  of 
so  many  thousand  heretics. 

This  fearful  catastrophe,  though  it  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  upon  Protestantism  in  France,  left  a  considera- 
ble remnant  who,  though  weakened  and  discouraged, 
were  not  utterly  overthrown.  For  six  years  after  the 
massacre  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .synod  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  was  discontinued.  By  a  singular  in- 
terposition of  Divine  Providence,  tlie  ministers  had 
many  of  them  been  spared  amid  the  general  havoc,  and 
this  was  the  means  of  keeping  the  people  together,  as 
well  as  of  sustaining  them  under  the  heavy  discou- 
ragement to  which  their  spirits  were  liable.  And 
still  more  to  refresh  their  drooping  hearts,  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  the  Protestant  version 
of  the  Scriptures  issued  at  this  time  from  Geneva. 
Thus,  in  the  day  of  deep  adversity  and  gloom,  when 
the  most  arbitrary  restrictions  were  put  upon  their 
meetings  for  Divine  worship,  the  work  of  God 
was  still  going  forward  among  this  oppressed  and 
persecuted  people.  In  the  course  of  twenty-six 
years  only  six  National  Synods  were  held,  in  all  of 
which,  however,  the  church  showed  herself  decided  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  truth  of  God  against  heresy 
of  every  kind,  but  more  especially  against  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period  the  history  of  the  French  Protestants 
is  a  series  of  alternations  of  war  and  peace,  persecu- 
tion and  rest,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  congregations 
were  reduced  to  one-half  of  their  former  number. 

The  year  1598  forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  French  Protestantism,  as  being  the  year  in 
which  was  published  the  edict  of  Nantes,  the  first 
effectual  measure  in  favour  of  the  friends  of  the  Re- 
fonnation  which  had  ever  been  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  author  of  this  important 
edict  was  Henry  IV.,  who,  though  educated  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  had  for  State  purposes  shortly  be- 
fore this  time  joined  the  Cluirch  of  Rome.  It  was 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that  an  act  of  toler.ation 
should  have  come  from  such  a  qujirter.  But  it  was 
honourable  to  Henry,  that  in  the  face  of  the  most 
decided  opposition  from  tlie  Romish  clergy,  he  threw 
over  his  Protestant  subjects  the  ample  shield  of  his 
royal  protection,  and  gave  them  an  extent  of  liberty 
which  they  had  never  before  experienced.  They 
were  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and 
declared  eligible  to  all  public  offices.  They  received 
equal  rights  and  privileges  in  all  universities  and 
public  schools.  That  equal  justice  might  be  mea- 
sured out  to  them  whh  their  Popish  fellow  subjects, 
courts  were  established  in  the  principal  cities,  whiob 
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were  coiiiposeJ  of  judges  liiilf  Protestant  ami  lialf 
Catholic.  Tliey  were  also  peniiitteil  to  establish 
public  worship  in  particular  places,  only  within  cer- 
tain limits,  none  within  several  miles  of  Paris;  but 
to  counterbalance  these  restrictions,  which  were  I'elt 
to  be  hardships,  they  obtained  an  annual  grant  of 
about  40,000  crowns  for  the  support  of  their  minis- 
ters. 

The  edict  of  Xantes,  though  encumbered  with 
some  annoying  regulations,  was  hailed  by  the  poor 
persecuted  Protestants  as  a  mighty  boon.  They  had 
scarcely  known  a  breatliing-tiine  from  suPering  and 
trial  during  the  forty  years  which  had  ela|>sed  since 
tlie  thst  National  Synod  liad  been  held.  During 
that  period  they  had  passed  through  no  fewer  than 
nine  civil  wars,  four  jjitched  battles,  and  three 
hundred  engagements  with  their  enemies.  Several 
cities  had  been  besieged,  and  from  lirst  to  last  nearly 
1,000,000  Protestants  had  lost  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  their  religion.  Well  might  the 
church  therefore  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty that  the  sword  of  persecution  had  at  length 
returned  to  its  scabbard,  and  the  basis  of  their  reli- 
gious liberties  was  laid.  Under  the  protection  of  this 
edict  to  which  Henry  adliered  during  tlie  remainder 
uf  his  life,  tlie  ministers  who  had  been  scattered  by 
persecution  returned  to  their  flocks,  and  the  churches, 
like  those  of  the  early  Christians,  "  had  rest  and  were 
multiplied."  They  were  in  close  fellowship  with 
the  Church  of  Geneva  and  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
Their  doctrine  was  sound,  their  discipline  strict,  and 
among  their  ministers  and  professors  were  men  emi- 
nent alike  fur  their  piety,  their  talents,  and  their 
learning. 

This  jieriod  of  peace  and  prosperity  came  to  a 
close  at  the  death  of  Henry,  who  was  assassinated  in 
1610.  Louis  XIII.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  accordingly,  which  had  been  so  beneticial  to 
the  Protestants,  was  now  a  dead  letter.  The  new 
monarch  began  his  reign  by  committing  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Virgin 
.Mary,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  attacked  the 
Protestants  in  various  places,  besieging  their  strong- 
holds, and  jiutting  many  of  them  to  death,  while  his 
prime  minister,  Richelieu,  prevailed  upon  many  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  by  means  of  bribes,  to  desert 
the  Protestant  cause.  Amid  all  these  discourage- 
ments, liowever,  the  Reformed  Church  as  a  boily 
Buflered  uo  material  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary, 
seemed  to  gain  in  numbers  during  the  thirty-three 
years  of  this  reign.  At  lengtli  in  1G43  the  king 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  XIV., 
ivho,  by  a  continued  series  of  tyrannical  acts,  set  at 
nought  the  whole  provisions  of  the  edict,  until  at 
last  it  w.'is  wholly  repealed.  I'or  lifteen  years  no 
meeting  of  the  National  Synod  of  the  Protestant 
Church  had  been  permitted  to  assemble,  and  in 
ICGO  the  last  meeting  of  that  venerable  body  was 
hold.     The  Presbyterian  constitution  of  the  church 


was  now  broken  up,  and  persecution  once  more  ragi'd 
with  tremendous  fury.  Romish  missionaries  were 
sent  forth  over  the  country  to  stir  up  the  populace 
against  the  Protestants,  and  books  full  of  cahun 
nies  and  lies  were  published  with  the  same  design, 
while  tlie  authors  of  these  vile  slanders  were  well 
remunerated  by  the  government  for  their  services. 
The  Protestants  complained  to  the  king  of  the  in- 
justice with  which  they  were  treated,  but  their  com 
plaints  were  unheeded. 

And  now  the  preparations  wliich  Louis  liad  been 
making  for  twenty  years  were  complete,  and  only  the 
last,  the  crowning  act,  remained  to  be  consummated 
— the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  "  On 
Thursday,"  says  Dr.  Lorimer,  "the  8th  of  October 
108.5,  the  fatal  revocation  was  signed,  and  tlie  doom 
of  the  Protestant  Church  sealed.  The  revocation 
consists  of  a  preface  and  twelve  articles  ;  the  preface, 
which  is  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  measure,  is,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  full  of  notorious  false- 
hoods. •  I5y  the  first  article,  the  king  suppresses 
and  repeals  the  protective  edicts  in  all  their  extent ; 
and  ordains  that  all  the  temples  which  are  yet  found 
standing  in  his  kingdom  sliall  be  innnediately  de- 
molished, liy  the  second,  he  forbids  all  sorts  of  re- 
ligions assemblies  of  what  kind  soever.  The  third 
prohibits  the  exerci.ses  of  religion  to  all  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  quality,  under  corporal  penalties,  and 
confiscation  of  their  estates.  The  fourth  banishes 
from  tlie  kingdom  all  the  ministers,  and  enjoins 
them  to  depart  thence,  within  lifteen  days  after  the 
publication  of  this  edict,  under  the  jienalty  of  being 
sent  to  the  gallies.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth,  he  pro- 
mises recompenses  and  advantages  to  the  ministers 
and  their  widows  who  should  change  their  religion  ; 
and  ordains,  "That  those  who  shall  be  born  hence- 
forward shall  be  baptized,  and  brought  up  in  the 
Catholic  religion  ;"  enjoining  parents  to  send  them  to 
the  churclies,  under  the  penalty  of  being  fined  five 
hundred  livres.  Tlie  ninth  gives  four  months'  time 
to  such  persons  as  have  departed  already  out  of  the 
kingdom  to  return,  otherwise  their  goods  and  estates 
to  be  confiscated.  The  tenth,  with  rejieated  prohi- 
bitions, forbids  all  his  subjects  of  the  said  religion  to 
depart  out  of  his  realm,  them,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, or  to  convey  away  their  efVects,  under  pain  of 
the  gallies  for  the  men,  and  of  confiscation  of  body 
and  goods  for  the  women.  The  eleventh  confirms 
the  declarations  heretofore  made  against  those  that 
relapse.  The  twelfth  declares,  that  as  to  the  rest  o{ 
his  subjects  of  the  .said  religion,  they  may,  till  God 
enlightens  them,  remain  in  the  cities  of  his  kingdom, 
countries,  and  lands  of  his  obedience,  there  continue 
their  commerce,  and  enjoy  their  estates,  without 
trouble  or  molestation  upon  iirctence  of  the  said  re- 
ligion, on  condition  that  they  have  no  assemblies 
under  pretext  of  praying,  or  exercising  any  religious 
worship  whatever.'" 

"Afterwards,"  says  Quick,  "they  fell  upon  the 
persons  of  the  Protestants,  and  there  was  no  wicked 
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ness,  though  ever  so  horrid,  which  they  did  not  put 
in  practice,  that  they  might  force  tlieiii  to  change 
their  reUgion.  Amidst  a  thousand  hideous  cries  and 
blaspliemies,  they  hung  up  men  and  women  by  the 
hair  or  feet  upon  the  roofs  of  tlie  chambers,  or  hooks 
of  chimneys,  and  smoked  them  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay  till  they  were  no  longer  able  to  bear  it ;  and 
when  they  had  taken  them  down,  if  they  woidd  not 
sign  an  abjuration  of  their  pretended  heresies,  they 
then  trussed  them  up  again  immediately.  Some  they 
threw  into  great  fires,  kindled  on  purpose,  and  would 
not  take  them  out  till  they  were  half  roasted.  They 
tied  ropes  under  their  arms,  and  plunged  them  to 
and  again  into  deep  wells,  from  whence  they  would 
not  draw  them  till  they  had  promised  to  change  tlieir 
religion.  They  bound  them  as  criminals  are  when 
they  are  put  to  the  rack,  and  in  that  posture,  putting 
a  funnel  into  their  mouths,  they  poured  wine  down 
their  tlu'oats  till  its  fumes  had  deprived  them  of  their 
reason,  and  they  had  in  tliat  condition  made  them 
consent  to  become  Catholics.  Some  they  stripped 
stark  naked,  and  after  they  had  otiered  them  a  thou- 
sand indignities,  they  stuck  them  with  pins  from 
head  to  foot ;  they  cut  them  with  penknives,  tore 
them  by  the  noses  witli  red  hot  pincers,  and  dragged 
them  about  the  rooms  till  they  promised  to  become 
Roman  Catholics,  or  that  the  doleful  cries  of  these 
poor  tormented  creatures,  calling  upon  God  for 
mercy,  constrained  them  to  let  them  go.  They  beat 
thera  with  staves,  and  dragged  them  all  bruised  to 
the  Popish  churches,  where  their  enforced  presence 
is  reputed  for  an  abjuration.  They  kept  them  waking 
seven  or  eight  days  together,  relieving  one  another 
by  turns,  that  tliey  might  not  get  a  wink  of  sleep  or 
rest.  In  case  they  began  to  nod,  they  threw  buck- 
ets of  water  in  their  faces,  or  holding  kettles  over 
their  heads,  they  beat  on  them  with  such  a  continual 
noise,  that  those  poor  wretches  lost  their  senses.  If 
they  found  any  sick,  who  kept  their  beds,  men  or 
women,  be  it  of  fevers  or  other  diseases,  they  were  so 
cruel  as  to  beat  up  an  alarm  with  twelve  drums  about 
their  beds  for  a  whole  week  together,  without  inter- 
mission, till  they  had  promised  to  change.  In  some 
places  they  tied  fathers  and  husbands  to  the  bed- 
posts, and  ravished  their  wives  and  daughters  before 
their  eyes.  And  in  another  place  rapes  were  pub- 
licly and  generally  permitted  for  many  hours  toge- 
ther. From  others  they  pluck  off  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  toes,  wliich  must  needs  cause  an  intoler- 
able pain.  They  burnt  the  feet  of  others.  They  blew 
up  men  and  women  with  bellows  till  they  were  ready 
to  burst  in  pieces.  If  these  horrid  usages  could  not 
[irevail  upon  them  to  violate  their  consciences  and 
abandon  their  religim,  they  did  then  imprison  them 
in  close  and  noisome  dungeons,  in  which  they  exer- 
cised all  kind  of  inhumanities  upon  them.  They  de- 
molisli  their  houses,  desolate  their  hereditaiy  lands, 
cut  down  their  woods,  seize  upon  their  wives  and 
children,  and  mew  them  up  in  monasteries.  When 
the  soldiers  had  devoured  all  the  goods  of  a  house, 


then  the  fanners  and  tenants  of  these  poor  persocutec 
wretches  must  supply  them  with  new  fuels  for  their 
lusts,  and  bring  in  more  subsistence  to  them ;  and 
that  they  might  be  reimbursed,  they  did,  by  autho- 
rity of  justice,  sell  unto  them  the  fee-simple  estate 
of  their  landlords,  and  put  them  into  possession  of  it. 
If  any,  to  secure  their  consciences,  and  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  these  enraged  cannibals,  endeavoured  to 
flee  away,  they  were  pursued  and  hunted  in  the 
fields  and  woods,  and  shot  at  as  so  many  wild  beasts 
The  provosts  and  tlieir  archers  course  it  up  and  down 
the  highways  after  these  poor  fugitives ;  and  magis- 
trates in  all  places  have  strict  orders  to  stop  and  de- 
tain them  without  exception ;  and  being  taken,  tliey 
are  brought  back,  hke  prisoners  of  war,  unto  those 
places  from  whence  they  fled." 

The  view  which  was  taken  by  the  Romish  church 
of  these  acts  of  treachery,  cruelty,  and  oppression 
towards  the  unoffending  Protestants  of  France,  was 
quite  apparent  from  the  conduct  of  Innocent  XL, 
the  then  reigning  Pope,  who  wrote  a  special  letter 
to  Louis  on  the  occasion,  which  he  concludes  in  these 
remarkable  words  :  "  The  Catholic  Church  shall  most 
assuredly  record  in  her  sacred  annals  a  work  of  such 
devotion  towards  her,  and  celebrate  your  name  with 
never-dying  praises,  but,  above  all,  you  may  most 
assuredly  promise  to  yourself  an  ample  retribution 
from  the  Divine  goodness  for  this  most  excellent 
undertaking,  and  may  rest  assured  that  we  shall 
never  cease  to  pour  forth  our  most  earnest  prayers 
to  that  Divine  goodness  for  this  intent  and  purpose." 
And  still  further  in  commemoration  of  this  event, 
Louis  had  three  medals  struck  with  different  devices, 
all  of  them  intending  emblematically  to  declare  that 
the  French  Protestant  church  was  destroyed. 

The  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  that  edict, 
which  the  Protestants  had  long  regarded  as  the 
charter  of  their  liberties,  was,  that  multitudes  of  them 
emigrated  to  other  countries.  Great  numbers  o( 
the  Protestant  pcpidation  of  France  now  sought  a 
home  on  other  shores,  although  in  taking  this  step 
they  subjected  themselves  to  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships. The  most  vigorous  steps  were  taken  by  the 
government  to  stem  if  possible  the  torrent  of  emi- 
gration. To  avail  ourselves  of  the  gi'aphio  narrative 
of  De  Felice :  "  Guards  were  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  towns,  at  river-ferries,  in  the  ports,  on  the 
bridges,  the  highways,  at  every  avenue  leading  to  the 
frontiers,  and  thousands  of  peasants  joined  the  troops 
posted  from  distance  to  distance,  that  they  might  earn 
tlie  reward  promised  to  those  who  stopped  the  fugi- 
tives. Everything  failed.  The  emigrants  purchased 
passports,  which  were  sold  to  them  by  the  very  secre- 
taries of  the  governors,  or  by  the  clerks  of  the  min- 
isters of  state.  They  bouglit  over  the  sentinels  with 
money,  giving  as  much  as  six  thousand  and  even 
eight  thousand  livres  as  the  price  of  escape.  Some, 
more  daring,  fought  their  way  across  the  frontiers, 
sword  in  hand. 

"  The  majority  marched  at  night,  by  remote  and 
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lolitary  paths,  concealing  tliemselves  in  caverns 
during  the  day.  Tliey  had  itineraries  prepared  ex- 
pressly fur  this  kind  of  travelling.  They  went  down 
precipices,  or  climbed  moimtain-lieights,  and  as- 
sumed all  sorts  of  disguises.  Shepherds,  pilgrims, 
soldiers,  huntsmen,  valets,  merchants,  mendic;mts : 
they  were  always  fugitives.  Many,  to  avoid  suspi- 
cion, pretended  to  sell  chaplets  and  rosaiies. 

"The  eyewitness  Benoit  has  gi%en  us  a  minute 
account: — 'Women  of  quality,  even  sixty  and  se- 
venty years  of  age,  who  had,  so  to  speak,  never 
placed  a  foot  upon  the  ground  except  to  cross  their 
apartments,  or  to  stroll  in  an  avenue,  travelled  a 
hundred  leagues  to  some  village,  which  had  been  in- 
dicated by  a  guide.  Girls  of  fifteen,  of  every  rank, 
exposed  themselves  to  the  same  hazard.  They  drew 
wheelbarrows,  they  bore  manure,  panniers,  and  other 
burdens.  They  disfigured  their  faces  witli  dyes,  to 
jmbrowu  their  complexion,  with  ointments  or  juices 
that  blistered  their  skin,  and  gave  them  a  wrinkled 
aspect.  Women  and  girls  were  seen  to  counterfeit 
oickness,  dumbness,  and  even  insanity.  Some  went 
disguised  as  men  ;  and  some,  too  delicate  and  small 
to  pass  as  grown  men,  donned  the  dress  of  lackeys, 
and  followed  on  foot,  through  the  mud,  a  guide  on 
horseback,  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  man  of 
importance.  Many  of  these  females  reached  Rotter- 
dam in  their  borrowed  garments,  and  hastening  to 
the  foot  of  the  pulpit,  before  they  had  time  to  as- 
sume a  more  decent  garb,  published  their  repentance 
of  their  compulsory  signature.' 

"  The  sea  facilitated  the  evasion  of  a  host  of  the 
Reformed.  They  hid  themselves  in  bales  of  mer- 
chandise, in  casks,  under  heaps  of  charcoal.  They 
huddled  together  in  holes  in  the  ship's  hold,  and 
there  were  children  who  passed  whole  weeks  in  these 
insupportable  hiding-places  without  uttering  a  cry 
that  might  betray  them.  Sometimes  the  peril  of  an 
open  boat  was  hazarded  without  a  mouthful  of  pro- 
visions, the  i)reparation  of  which  might  have  pre- 
vented the  tliglit  of  the  fugitives,  who  tluis  put  to 
sea  with  only  a  little  water  or  snow,  with  which 
mothers  moistened  the  lips  of  their  babes. 

"  Thousands  of  emigi-ants  perished  of  fatigue,  cold, 
hunger,  or  shipwreck,  and  by  the  bullets  of  the  sol- 
diery. Thousands  of  others  were  captured,  chained 
to  murderers,  dragged  across  the  kingdom  to  inspire 
their  brethien  with  gi-eater  fear,  and  were  condenmed 
to  labour  at  the  oar  on  board  convict  vessels.  The 
galleys  of  Marseilles  were  filled  with  these  unfortu- 
nates, among  whom  were  ancient  magistrates,  oflicers, 
people  of  gentle  blood,  and  old  men.  Tlie  women 
were  crowded  into  the  convents  and  the  tower  of 
Constance,  at  Aigues-Mortes.  But  neither  threats, 
nor  dangers,  nor  executions,  could  prevail  against  the 
energy  and  heroic  perseverance  of  an  oppressed  con- 
science. 

"  The  court  became  alarmed  at  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  and  the  ruin  of  indu.stry.  It  thought 
that  it  was  less  a  matter  of  faith  that  excited  the 


French  to  flee  from  France,  than  the  attraction  ol 
danger,  and  one  day  it  therefore  threw  open  all  the 
outlets  from  the  country.  The  next  day,  finding 
that  the  emigration  had  only  multiplied,  it  closed 
them." 

The  spectacle  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  France's 
sons  and  daughters  fleeing  from  her  shores  in  the 
cause  of  God  and  his  truth,  awakened  the  eager 
sympathy  of  almost  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
Everywhere  the  Protectant  refugees  were  hospitably 
welcomed  both  by  governments  and  private  indivi- 
duals. Their  wants  were  amply  supplied;  oppor- 
tunities were  at'brded  them  of  earning  an  honest 
subsistence,  and  churches  were  in  many  places  gen- 
erously erected  for  tliem  that  they  might  worship 
God  according  to  their  own  conscientious  convic- 
tions. England,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Den- 
m.ark,  Sweden,  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
kindness  and  respect  to  these  persecuted  Huguenots, 
and  colonies  of  them  were  founded  even  in  North 
America,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Nor  did  the  fearful  depopulation  of  the  country 
which  extended  at  the  lowest  calculation  to  from 
300,000  to  400,000  souls,  in  the  least  diminish  the 
ardour  of  Louis  and  his  ministers  in  persecuting  the 
heretics.  Not  more  than  a  million  Protestants  in 
all  probability  were  left  behind,  but  these  were  sub- 
jected to  the  most  cruel  treatment.  They  were  re- 
quired to  send  their  children  to  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  and  to  have  them  taught  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic catechism.  Nay,  matters  were  pushed  even  to  a 
still  greater  length.  The  childi-en  from  five  to  six 
years  of  those  who  still  adhered  to  the  Protestant 
faith,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  forcibly  from  the 
parents  and  consigned  to  the  care  of  Roman  Catholic 
relatives,  or  failing  these,  to  convents  or  hospitals. 
Houses  were  appointed  to  be  searched,  suspected 
writings  seized,  and  Bibles  committed  to  the  flames. 

These  violent  measures  produced  an  effect  the 
very  reverse  of  tliat  which  was  intended.  The  Pro- 
testants daily  multiplied  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  holding  their  religious  meetings  in  secret, 
in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  on  the  mountain  top,  or  in 
the  sequestered  valley,  they  vowed  to  maintain  their 
faith  in  the  face  of  danger  or  even  death.  Such  de- 
termination was  more  especially  manifested  by  the 
Protestants  in  the  provinces  of  Lower  Languedoc, 
Vivarais,  and  Cevennes.  In  other  parts  of  France 
worship  ill  public  was  impossible,  and  for  a  long  time 
religious  services  were  hmited  to  the  privacy  of  the 
domestic  circle. 

Learning  that  in  some  parts  of  France  the  perse- 
cuted brethren  were  still  holding  meetings  for  Di 
vine  worship,  some  of  the  pastors  who  had  emigrated 
again  returned  to  their  coimtry,  with  the  view  uf 
comforting  and  encouraging  their  scattered  flocks ; 
but  no  sooner  were  the  king  and  the  government  in- 
formed that  these  good  men  had  once  more  set  foot  on 
tlio  shores  of  France,  than  a  proclamation  was  issued 
condemning  them  to  death,  and  threateuhig  the  id 
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Qiction  of  perpetual  confinement  in  the  galleys 
against  those  wlioaflbrded  tliema  shelter,  or  tendered 
them  the  slightest  assistance,  while  a  large  reward 
was  promised  to  their  captors,  and  the  punishment 
jf  deatli  was  pronounced  against  all  who  should  be 
found  attending  the  religious  meetings.  Thus  au- 
thorized by  law,  the  soldiers  with  bloodtliirsty  cruelty 
sought  everywhere  to  discover  the  Protestants,  and 
wherever  in  the  solitude  of  the  mountains  could  be 
heard  the  sound  of  prayer  or  praise,  the  pious  little 
bands  were  ruthlessly  butchered  while  in  the  very 
act  of  worshipping  their  God.  "  Tlie  prisons,"  we 
are  told,  "  were  overllowed ;  the  galleys  choked ; 
and  as  there  were  no  means  of  lodging  so  many  con- 
victs, a  great  number  were  trans]iorted  to  America, 
where  tliey  nearly  all  miserably  ]ierislied." 

These  scenes  of  cruelty  and  blood  awakened 
feelings  of  the  deepest  compassion  in  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  lloiiianists  themselves.  The  Jansenists, 
in  particular,  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  govern- 
ment, calling  upon  them  to  adopt  a  milder  line  of 
policy,  but  the  Jesuits  and  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy  persisted  in  urging  measures  of  extreme  seve- 
rity. M.  de  Noailles,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  I'aris,  and  who  was  an  avowed 
Jansenist,  used  his  influence  with  the  king  in  favour 
of  lenient  measures.  This  was  followed  up  by  a 
faithful  memorial  breathing  the  same  tone,  from 
Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambray.  The  unbending 
spirit  of  Louis,  however,  refused  to  yield,  and  the 
fervent  pleadings  of  many,  imploring  him  to  spare 
the  Protestants,  were  only  answered  by  the  publication 
of  the  edict  of  the  13th  April  1098.  which  solemnly 
confimied  the  revocation  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes. 

Thus  the  eighteenth  century  opened  upon  the 
Protestants  of  France  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of 
terror.  They  persisted  in  holding  their  religious 
meetings,  but  their  ferocious  persecutors  discover- 
ing their  private  retreats,  often  suddenly  surrounded 
them  and  put  multitudes  to  the  sword.  No  won- 
der that  amid  the  excitement  of  such  scenes,  hunted 
like  partridges  on  the  mountains,  and  without  an 
earthly  friend  on  whom  they  could  rely,  these  un- 
happy men  should  have  imagined  themselves  the 
objects  of  the  special  favour  of  God.  No  wonder 
that  they  looked  upon  their  leaders  as  authorized 
prophets  or  inspired  men.  The  blame  of  such  en- 
thusiastic notions  rests  only  with  those  who  were 
guilty  of  deeds  of  oppression,  such  as  were  well 
fitted  to  drive  even  wise  men  mad.  (See  Cami- 
SARDS.)  Hence  the  south  of  France  was  the  scene 
of  a  bloody  war,  from  1702  to  1704.  The  populace 
almost  to  a  man  was  in  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment. Holland  and  p^.ngland  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents,  and  ottered  to  send  them  supplies 
both  of  men  and  arms.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was 
now  sufliciently  alarming,  Louis  and  his  court  began 
to  tremble,  and  Marshal  de  Villars  was  despatched 
to  Languedoc  with  orders  to  adopt  a  conciliatory 
course.     'I'he  wary  soldier  succeeded  by  promises  of 


toleration  in  persuading  the  Camisards  to  lay  doivn 
their  arms,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored. 

Louis  XIV.  had  now  reached  advanced  years,  and 
was  living  almost  alone,  having  been  bereft  of  his 
children  and  grandchildren.  In  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  country,  with  ruined  commerce,  and  an  empty 
treasury,  the  aged  monarch  had  no  heart  now  for  those 
measures  of  severity  and  violence  which  had  so  long 
marked  liis  reign.  The  word  Protestant  he  neither 
liked  to  hear  nor  ventured  to  utter.  He  wished  to 
bury  in  oblivion  events,  the  recollection  of  which 
only  burdened  his  conscience.  Hence  it  was  that 
for  a  nimiber  of  years  following  the  war  of  the  Cand- 
sards.  a  kind  of  modified  toleration  prevailed  through- 
out France,  which  would  have  continued  probably 
undisturbed  had  not  the  king's  Jesuit  confessor,  Lf 
tellier,  extorted  from  hijn  the  declaration  of  the 
8th  March  1715.  This  melancholy  enactment  bore 
"  that  those  who  shall  have  declared  that  they  will 
persist  and  die  in  the  pretended  Keformed  religion, 
whether  they  have  abjured  or  not,  shall  be  reputed 
as  having  relapsed."  A  law  so  monstrous  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  delayed  to  register  for  a  montlu 
"  The  king,"  said  the  procurator-general,  "  has  in- 
deed abolished  the  exercise  of  the  pretended  Re- 
formed religion  by  his  edicts,  but  he  has  not  pre- 
cisely ordained  that  the  religionists  should  abjure, 
and  embrace  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  difficult  tu 
understand  how  a  man  who  dues  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  converted,  should  nevertheless  have  fallen 
back  into  heresy,  and  that  he  should  be  condemned 
as  if  the  fact  were  proved." 

A  few  months  after  having  issued  this  extraordi- 
nary enactment,  Louis  XIV.  died,  declaring  to  some 
of  the  ghostly  fathers  who  waited  upon  him  at  hia 
last  moments,  that  in  his  public  acts  be  had  been 
guided  by  their  advice,  and,  therefore,  that  he  threw 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  those  acts.  Philippe 
d'Orleans,  who  was  appointed  regent  on  the  death  of 
the  king,  was  a  tolerant,  though  not  a  religious  man  ; 
accordingly  he  declined  to  act  with  severity  against 
the  Protestants,  and  even  entertained  the  idea  of 
repealing  the  Edict  of  Revocation,  though  fear  of 
the  Romish  clergy  prevented  him  from  carrying  his 
plan  into  execution. 

In  consequence  of  the  trying  situation  in  which 
the  Protestant  church  of  France  had  long  been  placed, 
its  internal  character  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
seriously  injured.  The  want  of  regular  pastors,  the 
number  of  uneducated  men  full  of  zeal  with  little 
discretion,  who  had  taken  upon  themselves  the  office 
of  instructors,  the  prevalent  notion  both  among 
jireachers  and  people  of  supernatural  inspiration  and 
ecstasy — each  and  all  of  these  gave  rise  to  iiTegulari- 
ties  in  the  church,  which  prevented  sober-minded 
and  intelligent  friends  of  Protestantism  from  taking 
part  in  its  religious  exercises.  It  was  most  desirable, 
therefore,  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  put 
an  end  to  these  excesses.  Providence  raised  up  one, 
who  by  his  character  and  peculiar  gifts   was  well 
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qualified  to  discharge  this  urgent  duty.  Tlie  name 
of  this  remarkable  man,  who  eanied  to  himself  the 
honourable  title  of  "  Restorer  of  the  I'rotestanti.'im 
of  France,"  was  Antoine  Court.  He  commenced  his 
great  work  by  the  establishment  of  prayer  meetings 
wherever  he  could  succeed  in  funning  them.  To 
check  the  disorders  caused  by  pretences  to  inspira- 
tion, he  called  together  the  preachers  of  Cevennes, 
joining  a  few  intelligent  laymen  witli  them,  thus 
forming  sjTiods  or  conferences  which  met  from  year 
to  year.  The  very  first  of  these  in  1715,  a  few 
days  before  the  king's  death,  made  some  most  impor- 
tant changes,  such  as  reviving  the  office  of  elders ; 
forbidding  women  to  speak  in  the  religious  assem- 
blies; adopting  the  Bible  as  the  sole  rule  of  faith, 
and  rejecting  all  individual  revelations  as  unscrip- 
tural  and  dangerous.  Every  successive  synod  made 
some  contribution  to  the  re-organization  of  the  Pro- 
testant church. 

But  while  the  Ileformed  communion  was  recover- 
ing gi-adually  from  its  depressed  condition,  a  heavy 
blow  was  indicted  upon  it  by  the  appearance  of  tlie 
last  great  law  against  the  Kefomied,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  the  14th  of  May  1724,  in  the  form  of  a 
royal  declaration.  The  provisions  of  this  measure  of 
Louis  XV.,  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  were  eighteen 
article.s,  being  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  severe 
measures  which  had  been  passed  during  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  A  summaiy  of  this  royal  proclamation 
we  give  in  the  words  of  Ue  Felice  :  "  lie  declared  as 
follows — the  punishment  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
kt  the  galleys  for  men,  and  seclusion  during  fife  for 
women,  with  confiscation  of  their  property,  if  they 
Bttcnded  any  other  worship  than  that  of  the  (Roman) 
Catholic  religion ;  punishment  of  death  against  all 
the  preachers ;  of  the  galleys  or  imprisonment 
against  those  who  sheltered  or  assisted  them  in  any 
way  whatever,  and  against  those  who  omitted  to  de- 
nounce them  ;  an  order  to  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  curate 
of  the  parish,  to  send  them  to  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
schools  and  catechisms  until  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
to  the  Sunday  and  feast-day  teachings  until  the  age 
of  twenty  ;  an  order  to  midwives  to  report  all  births 
to  the  priests,  and  to  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apo- 
thecaries to  give  notice  of  every  serious  illness  of  the 
new  converts,  and  authority  for  the  priests  to  have 
interviews  with  the  sick  by  themselves.  If  any  one 
refused  the  sacrament  or  directed  a  member  of  his 
family  to  refuse  it,  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  having 
relapsed.  There  was  to  be  no  legitimate  marriages, 
except  sucli  as  were  celebrated  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  church.  Parents  were  not  allowed  to 
«end  their  children  out  of  the  kingdom  to  be  educat- 
ed, nor  to  marry  them  there  ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  minors  of  those  parents  who  were  abroad,  might 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  relations.  The 
certificates  of  Catholicity  were  declared  obligatory 
for  all  offices,  all  academic  degrees,  all  admissions  to 
trading  corporations.     Finally,  the  mulcts  and  con- 


fiscated property  were  to  be  appropriated  tor  the  re- 
lief of  the  re-united  subjects  who  might  be  in  want.' 

Both  the  magistrates  and  the  Romish  clergy  were 
agreed  in  using  severity  towards  the  Protestants,  but 
the  motives  by  which  these  two  parties  were  respec- 
tively actuated  were  widely  dili'erent.  The  one  party 
was  desirous  of  promoting  civil  unity  ;  the  other 
was  equally  anxious  for  S]iiritual  unity.  The  one 
would  be  quite  satisfied  with  a  merely  outward  con 
fomiity  to  the  Romish  faith ;  the  other  would  be 
contented  with  no  other  conformity  than  that  which 
sprung  from  the  heart.  The  Protestants  were  not 
slow  to  perceive  this  diflerence  of  sentiment  as  to  the 
grounds  of  persecution  between  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical powers.  The  stringency  with  which  the  priests 
sought  to  drive  Protestants  into  the  Church  of  Rome, 
only  drove  them  farther  from  it.  Multitudes  rallied 
round  Antoine  Court,  and  the  church  of  the  wilder- 
ness became  a  numerous  body.  The  synods  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  restorer  of  French  Protestantism, 
seeing  the  necessity  of  a  band  of  faithful  pastors  be- 
ing reared,  opened  a  theological  school  at  Lausanne, 
over  which  he  presided  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  fife.  It  was  this  college  which  supplied  pas- 
tors to  the  French  Protestants  until  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon. 

From  1730  to  1744  the  Refonned  churches  enjoyed 
a  season  of  comparative  calm,  of  which  they  eagerly 
availed  themselves  to  reorganize  their  churches.  The 
religious  movement  extended,  and  the  pastors  being 
few  in  number,  found  it  necessary  to  act  the  part  of 
missionaries.  AVith  the  view  of  encouraging  one 
another  in  the  laborious  work  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  they  convened  a  national  synod,  which  met 
on  the  18th  August  1744,  in  a  seipiestered  spot  in 
Lower  Languedoc.  The  proceedings  commenced 
with  an  open  declaration  of  inviolable  fidelity  to  the 
king,  after  which  they  adopted  several  measures 
fitted  to  advance  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in 
France.  The  congregations  were  enjoined  to  hold 
their  meetings  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  pastors  were  forbidden  to  discuss  contro- 
verted points  in  the  pulpit.  Antoine  Court  came 
from  Lausanne  to  be  present  at  this  synod,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  on  the  occasion  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  an  audience  of  ten  thousand  persons. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  reach  Paris  that  a  national 
synod  had  been  held  by  the  Protestants,  and  that 
they  were  evidently  regaining  their  fonner  strength 
and  courage,  than  Louis  XV.  was  prevailed  upon  to 
sign  two  ordinances  still  more  cruel  than  any  which 
had  preceded  them.  Besides  declaring  a  sentence 
of  death  against  all  the  Protestant  pastors,  and  of 
peqictual  imprisonment  at  the  galleys  against  all 
who  harboured  them,  the  very  place  in  which  a  pas- 
tor might  happen  to  be  aiTested  was  pronounced  lia- 
ble to  a  line  of  three  thousand  livres.  To  execute 
such  barbarous  enactments  as  these  ordinances  con- 
tained was  of  course  impossibU ;  but  by  issuing 
such  edicts,  the  king  and  the  court  were  plainly  in- 
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timating  their  desire  that  the  persecution  of  former 
days  should  be  renewed.  Children  were  accordingly 
forcibly  abducted  from  their  parents,  and  a  thousand 
acts  of  merciless  oppression  were  perpetrated  upon 
the  poor  Huguenots.  A  fresh  emigration  was  the 
residt,  and  availing  themselves  of  their  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  families  belong- 
ing to  Nonnandy  alone  fled  from  the  kingdom. 
Numbers  were  flogged,  others  were  fined  in  enor- 
mous sums,  some  were  imprisoned  for  life,  and  not 
a  few  sentenced  to  sufler  death.  In  vain  did  the 
unhappy  Huguenots  appeal  to  Louis  XV.  in  these 
calm,  dignified,  respectful  words :  "  We  cannot  live 
without  following  our  religion,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled, however  unwillingly,  to  supplicate  your  ma- 
'Csty,  with  the  most  profound  humility  and  respect, 
that  you  may  please  to  allow  us  to  leave  the  realm 
with  our  wives,  our  children,  and  our  effects,  to  re- 
tire into  foreign  countries,  where  we  may  freely  wor- 
ship God  in  the  form  we  believe  to  be  indispensable, 
and  on  which  depends  our  eternal  happiness  or 
misery."  The  king  and  his  council  refused  to  grant 
even  this  reasonable  request,  and  only  treated  the 
suppliants  with  aggravated  cruelty.  Particularly 
after  the  peace  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  in  1748,  the  meet- 
ings were  again  attacked  ;  the  intendant  was  ordered 
to  rebaptize  the  children  of  the  Reformed,  and  to 
proceed  to  a  re-benediction  of  their  mai-riages. 
"  Some,"  says  Antoine  Court,  as  quoted  by  De  Fe- 
lice, "tMi,  twelve,  and  fourteen  years  old,  absolutely 
refused  to  be  led  to  the  church,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  drag  them  there  by  main  force  ;  some  uttered 
piercing  shrieks  that  went  to  the  heart ;  others 
threw  themselves  like  young  lions  upon  those  who 
tried  to  seize  them ;  others,  again,  who  had  no  other 
means  of  showing  their  despite,  turned  the  ceremony 
into  ridicule  which  they  were  forced  to  undergo  : 
when  they  were  covered  with  a  white  cloth,  and  the 
water  was  about  to  be  sprinkled  upon  their  heads, 
they  exclaimed:  'Are  they  going  to  shave  us?' 
The  curate  and  the  garrison  of  Lussan  so  greatly  tor- 
tured the  children  of  the  village  in  dragging  them  to 
the  church,  where  they  shut  them  up  under  lock  and 
key,  that  some  of  them  told  the  curate  they  seemed 
to  see  the  devil  whenever  they  looked  upon  him,  and 
others,  still  more  desperate,  spat  in  his  face." 

Notwithstanding  the  determined  resistance  of  the 
Protestants,  baptism  was  administered  to  the  chil- 
dren by  force.  This  roused  the  indignation  of  tlie 
Refonned,  more  especially  in  the  mountains  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  had  not  the  zeal  of  the  priests  been 
checked  by  the  government,  it  seemed  to  be  almost 
certain  that  the  war  of  the  Camisards  would  be  fought 
over  again. 

For  a  time  the  Protestants  in  Languedoc,  as  well 
as  nj  other  places,  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity, 
but  on  a  sudden,  in  February  1754,  the  Marshal  de 
Richelieu,  who  happened  to  be  governor  of  Langue- 
doc, and  had  hitherto  exercised  rule  in  a  spirit  of 
milihiess,  and  even  kindness,  issued  imperative  or- 


ders to  arrest  the  new  converts,  to  watch  and  dis- 
perse the  meetings,  to  seize  the  preachers,  and  shoot 
them  if  they  attempted  to  fly.  This  unexpected 
change  in  the  policy  of  Richelieu  excited  both  as- 
tonishment and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  south  of  France.  Some  meetings  were  sus- 
pended, others  were  attacked  by  a  rude  and  brutal 
soldiery,  who  hesitated  not  to  perpetrate  the  most 
fearfid  enormities  upon  the  assembled  worshippers. 

This  sudden  outburst  of  violence  was  followed  in 
a  short  time  by  a  period  of  toleration,  during  -whith 
the  Refonned  were  permitted  to  hold  consistories 
and  synods,  as  well  as  meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship, without  dread  of  interruption  or  molestation. 
Two  synods  were  assembled  in  the  province  of  Lower 
Languedoc  in  1760  ;  one  of  them  consisting  of  twenty 
pastors  and  fifty-four  elders ;  the  other  of  fifteen 
pastors  and  thirty-eight  elders.  The  meetings  for 
worship  became  more  regular,  and  were  held  more 
openly ;  in  some  places  under  the  eye  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. The  gaols  were  gradually  emptied  of  pri- 
soners, whose  only  aime  had  been  that  they  were 
present  at  a  desert  meeting,  or  had  given  shelter  to 
a  Protestant  pastor.  This  improved  state  of  mat- 
ters, however,  was  disturbed  by  the  capital  execu- 
tion at  Toulouse  of  four  persons  in  one  case,  and  a 
venerable  old  man  at  another.  Such  cases  as  these 
occurring  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  France  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  religious  calm,  awakened  a  strong 
feeling  of  shame  and  indignation  in  the  bosoms  of 
even  the  most  bigoted  Romanists.  They  were  un- 
willing to  be  regarded  as  sympathizing  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  judges  and  priests  of  Tou- 
louse. On  the  contrary,  they  strove  by  their  wliole 
deportment  towards  the  Protestants  to  show  that 
their  hearts  revolted  from  all  such  acts  of  intolerance 
and  barbarity. 

Thus  it  was  that  from  1760  to  1787  each  day 
lightened  the  burden  of  the  long-oppressed  Hugue 
nots.  No  doubt,  in  that  long  interval,  they  were  sub 
jected  to  many  petty  vexations  and  annoyances.  They 
were  often  compelled  to  pay  heavy  fines  and  sufler 
ruinous  extortions.  In  cases  which  regarded  them 
in  courts  of  law,  the  sentences  of  the  judges  were 
ambiguous  and  contradictory.  Still  a  partial  tolera- 
tion was  felt  to  be  an  unspeakable  blessing  by  men 
whose  past  history  had  been  almost  an  imbroken 
series  of  calamities  and  trials  of  the  heaviest  kind. 
As  the  century  rolled  on,  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
France  became  more  decidedly  tolerant.  The  school 
of  Voltaire,  the  statesmen,  and  learned  men  of  the 
time,  argued  strongly  in  favour  of  ci\il  and  religious 
liberty.  Louis  XVI.  hesitated,  but  pubHc  opinion 
assumed  a  still  higher  tone.  At  length  the  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  which  had  now  become 
almost  universal,  found  expression  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Notables  held  in  1787.  The  king  could  resist  no 
longer,  and,  in  November  following,  the  Edict  of 
Toleration  received  the  royal  signature.  The  privi- 
leges which  this  imponant  document  granted  to  Non- 
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C&tholics  were  these  :  tlie  right  of  living  in  France, 
»nd  of  exercising  a  profession  or  trade  in  the  king- 
dom, without  being  disturbed  on  account  of  religion  ; 
the  permission  to  marry  legally  before  the  officers  of 
justice ;  the  authority  to  record  the  births  of  their 
cliildren  before  the  local  judge ;  and  a  regulation  for 
the  interment  of  those  who  could  not  be  buried  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 

Measured  and  incomplete  though  these  conces- 
sions were,  the  edict  which  granted  them  was  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  body  of  the  Protestants  through- 
out France  with  feelings  of  joy  and  thanksgiving  to 
God.  All  the  churches  now  proceeded  to  reconsti- 
tute themselves  on  the  ancient  basis.  The  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  in  1789,  threw  open  to  Protestants 
e<iually  witli  Roman  Catholics,  all  the  offices  of 
state,  and  another  decree  pronounced  them  eligible 
to  every  civil  and  military  office  without  exception. 
The  following  year  saw  Rabaut  Saint  Etienne,  the 
son  of  a  long-proscribed  Protestant  pastor,  nomi- 
nated president  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  One 
decree  after  another  passed  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty.  The  property  formerly  confiscated  on  ac- 
count of  religion,  which  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  State,  was  restored  to  the  heirs  of  the  lawful 
proprietors.  All  the  rights  of  French  citizens  were 
restored  to  the  descendants  of  the  refugees,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  return  to  France,  and 
take  the  civic  oath.  To  every  man  was  guaranteed 
the  exercise  of  the  religious  worship  to  which  he  was 
attached. 

But  the  practice  of  a  people  is  not  always  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  theory  of  their  government.  So 
it  was  with  the  French  during  the  first  Revolution. 
Tlie  liberties  of  the  Protestants  were  firmly  secured 
by  law,  but  they  were  shamefully  violated  in  fact. 
The  Protestants  were  legally  eligible  to  all  civil  and 
military  appointments,  but  they  were  nevertheless 
systematically  excluded  from  all  municipal  councils, 
and  generally  from  all  elective  offices.  The  consti- 
tution of  1793  professed  to  guarantee  to  the  wliole 
French  people  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship. 
But  in  a  few  short  months  the  Convention  substi- 
tuted the  Decade  for  the  ancient  division  of  the 
week,  and  attempted  to  compel  all  to  work  on  the 
Sabbath,  whatever  might  be  their  scruples  on  the 
point.  All  religious  worship  was  now  abolished, 
both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  The  churches 
were  shut,  and  the  pastors  prohibited  from  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  their  office.  Piety  now  confined 
itself  to  the  family  and  the  closet. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  jiossibly  continue 
long.  Public  opinion  demanded  the  restoration  of 
religious  freedom,  and,  in  1795,  it  was  decreed  that 
"  no  one  shall  be  prevented  from  exercising  the  wor- 
ship he  has  chosen,  jirovided  he  conforms  to  the 
luws ;  no  one  can  be  forced  to  contribute  to  the  ex- 
penses of  any  creed ;  the  Republic  salaries  none." 
Some  of  the  Reformed  churches  now  souglit  to  re- 
rganize  themselves,  but  the  process  was  difficult, 


laborious,  and  slow.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Napo 
leon  Buonaparte,  on  becoming  first  consid,  v/as  to 
sign  a  concordat  with  the  legate  of  Pius  VII. ;  but 
although  the  Pope  had  urged  strongly  the  acknow 
ledgment  of  the  Romxn  Catholic  religion  as  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State,  the  utmost  his  holiness  could 
obtain  was  the  insertion  in  the  preamble  of  the  con 
cordat  of  these  words,  "  The  government  of  the  Re- 
public recognizes  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman 
religion  as  the  religion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
French  people."  This  was  nothing  more  than  the 
statement  of  a  well-known  and  admitted  fact,  in 
all  respects  the  Protestant  pastors  and  the  Romish 
clergv'  were  on  an  equal  footing,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  pecuniary  support.  The  Romish  bishops 
and  priests  were  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
the  Protestant  pastors  received  no  State  pay  what- 
ever, and  were  in  one  sense  separated  from  the  State. 
Napoleon,  however,  did  not  rehsh  the  idea  of  Pro- 
testantism being  totally  independent  of  his  autho- 
rity. Hence  arose  the  law  of  the  year  X.  (1802) 
which,  while  it  gave  a  State  endowment  to  the  Re 
formed  church,  took  away  from  it  every  pretension 
to  spiritual  independence.  The  principal  chwigea 
introduced  by  this  law  in  the  constitution  of  the 
church  are  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Lorimer : 

"  No  doctrine,  nor  alteration  of  doctrine,  shall  he 
published  or  taught,  without  being  first  authorised 
by  the  Government. 

"  The  maintenance  of  ministers  shall  be  provided 
for,  wherever  the  property  and  oblations  of  the  com- 
munities fall  .short. 

"  The  articles  for  the  liberty  of  foundations  in  the 
organic  laws  of  the  Catholic  worship,  shall  be  com- 
mon to  the  Protestant  Churches. 

"  There  are  to  be  two  seminaries,  one  in  the  East 
of  France  for  the  instruction  of  ministers  of  the  Con- 
fession of  Augsburg,  and  the  other  at  Geneva  for  the 
Reformed  Churches.  The  professors  are  to  be  named 
by  the  First  Consul,  and  no  minister  to  be  appointed 
without  a  certificate  of  his  having  studied  in  the 
seminary  of  his  religion.  The  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  these  seminaries  to  be  also  settled  by  the 
Government. 

"  The  Reformed  Churches  of  France  shall  have 
pastors,  local  consistories,  and  synods.  There  shall 
be  a  consistorial  church  for  every  6,000  souls  of  the 
same  communion.  Five  consistorial  churches  shall 
form  the  district  of  a  synod. 

"  The  number  of  the  ministers  or  pastors  in  the 
same  consistorial  church  cannot  be  increased  without 
the  authority  of  Government. 

"  The  pastors  cannot  resign  without  stating  their 
motives  to  Government,  which  shall  approve  or  re 
ject  them. 

"  The  title  of  election  shall  be  presented  to  the 
First  Consul  for  his  approbation. 

"  All  tlie  pastors  now  in  exercise  are  provision- 
ally confirmed. 

"  Each  synod  fihall  be  composed  of  a  pastor  and  * 
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notable  of  each  churcli.  The  synods  shall  superin- 
tend the  celebration  of  worship  and  conduct  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  all  their  decisions  shall  be  sub- 
Tiitted  for  the  approbation  of  Government.  The 
ynods  cannot  assemble  until  they  have  received  the 
permission  of  Government,  and  no  Synodal  Assem- 
bly shall  last  more  than  six  days." 

During  the  fourteen  years  of  the  Consulate  and 
ihe  Empire,  the  Protestant  church  was  weak  and 
inefficient.  Tlie  forms  were  preserved,  but  the  life 
if  religion  was  well  nigh  gone.  In  1807  there  were 
not  more  tlian  two  hundred  pastors ;  there  is  more 
than  double  that  number  now.  The  French  semi- 
nary founded  by  Antoine  Court  at  J-,ausanne  had 
been  transferred  to  Geneva  ;  but  as  it  was  found  to 
ne  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  its  fonnation,  the 
Emperor,  in  1808,  created  a  Faculty  of  Protestant 
theology  at  Montauban.  The  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France  took  place  in  1814,  and 
although  equal  protection  was,  at  that  time,  declared 
to  be  given  to  every  form  of  worship,  the  people,  par- 
ticularly in  the  south,  began  to  threaten  tlie  Re- 
formed with  new  persecutions.  But  on  the  re-entry 
of  Napoleon  into  Paris,  the  Protestants  felt  that  they 
could  now  count  upon  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
This  security,  however,  was  of  short  duration  Un- 
der the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  they  were 
assailed  in  the  south  by  the  populace  with  a  savage 
ferocity  which  knew  no  bounds.  The  Duke  d'An- 
goideme  was  despatched  by  the  king  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  southern  provinces.  He  found  the 
places  of  worship  at  Nismes  closed,  and  a  part  of 
the  population  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives,  while 
others  were  in  close  concealment.  After  the  lapse 
of  six  months,  the  Protestant  worship  was  re-estab- 
lished at  Nismes,  on  the  17th  of  December  1815. 
In  the  other  departments  of  France,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  was  quiet,  and  neither  tlie  persons  nor 
property  of  the  Protestants  were  exposed  to  the 
least  molestation.  Under  Charles  X.  the  numbers 
who  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith 
steadily  and  sensibly  increased.  From  1817  to 
18.30,  while  the  charter  secured  equal  liberty  to 
all  creeds,  the  government  of  the  Restoration  was 
by  no  means  strict  in  its  adherence  to  this  great 
and  important  principle.  Attempts  were  made  to 
concuss  the  Protestants  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  Popery,  so  far  as  to  pay  some  outward  act  of 
homage  or  i-espect  to  her  religious  processions. 
The  law  of  sacrilege  allowed  proliination  of  Pro- 
testant worship,  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  im- 
prisonment, while  the  profanation  of  Romisli  wor- 
ship was  to  be  visited  with  the  punishment  of  death. 
Charles  X.,  as  he  advanced  in  years,  gave  himself 
up  to  the  guidance  of  priests,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  greatest  partiality  was  shown  to  Ro- 
manists in  the  distribution  of  public  offices.  But  if 
not  enjoying  royal  favour,  the  Protestant  Chureh  of 
France  was  permitted  to  operate  with  unfettered 
ictivity  in  the  gi-eat  work  of  propagating  Christian- 


ity. To  her  is  due  the  honour  of  having  been  in- 
strumental in  the  formation  at  first,  and  in  th« 
maintenance  ever  since,  of  the  Bible  Society  ql 
France;  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  the  SiK-ieti/ 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Primary  Instruction. 

The  Revolution  of  1830,  which  called  Louis  Phil- 
ippe to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  French,  led  the 
Protestants  to  expect  that  their  position  would  be 
improved.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  revising  the 
Charter,  abrogated  the  sixth  article  upon  the  religion 
of  the  State,  and  readopted  the  terms  of  the  concordat 
as  to  the  Reformed  Catholic  religion  being  the  religion 
of  the  majority  of  the  French.  But  tliough  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Protestants  were  disappointed,  their 
numbers  steadily  increased,  so  that  in  1838  the  Cal- 
vinist  or  Reformed  church  had  eighty-nine  consisto- 
ries, and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  ministers; 
while  the  Lutheran  church  had  thirty-seven  consis- 
tories, and  nearly  two  hundred  and  sixty  ministers. 
In  the  course  of  ten  years  more,  during  which  tlie 
liberties  of  the  Protestant  chm-ches  were  becoming 
graduallv  more  circumscribed,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Romish  priesthood  gathering  strength,  an- 
other revolution  brought  Louis  Napoleon  upon  the 
scene.  Now  a  very  general  hope  was  entertained 
that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  France  would 
receive  a  mighty  impulse.  An  assembly  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Refomied  churches  was  held  in  Paris  in 
May  1848.  The  chief  point  which  came  under  dis- 
cussion was,  the  relation  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  when  the  great  majority  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  alliance  being  preserved, 
without  however  compromising  the  independence  of 
the  church.  It  was  resolved  also  to  call  a  regular 
assembly  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and 
prospects  of  Protestantism.  Being  only  a  voluntary 
meeting,  not  recognized  by  the  law,  only  from  se- 
venty to  eighty  members  attended.  It  was  proposed 
that  a  confession  of  faith  should  be  drawn  up,  which 
might  be  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  French 
Protestant  churches.  This  proposal,  however,  gave 
rise  to  a  very  keen  and  stormy  debate,  the  majority 
being  of  opinion  that  doctrinal  points  should  not  be 
taken  up  by  the  assembly;  the  variety  of  sentiment 
on  such  subjects  which  existed  among  French  Pro- 
testants being  in  their  view  a  sufficient  reason  foi 
avoiding  all  discussion  on  matters  of  the  kind.  A 
minority  of  the  members,  small  in  number,  but 
bearing  a  high  character  for  piety  and  zeal,  con- 
tended earnestly  for  a  confession  of  faith,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
churches  and  their  harmony  in  doctrine ;  but  finding 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  meeting  was  opposed 
to  their  views,  they  protested  and  withdrew,  resolved 
to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  body.  The  majo- 
rity continued  their  sittings,  and  having  revised  the 
constitution  of  the  French  Protestant  churches,  they 
drew  up  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
they  laid  before  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
witli  a  view  to  the  recognition  of  the  churches  by 
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tliu  State.  The  constitution  which  was  embodied  in 
the  sclieme,  but  whicli  the  government  lias  never 
foiTnally  recognized,  was  the  Presbyterian  system  of 
'.lio  early  Protestant  Church  of  France. 

The  minority  who  liad  left  the  assembly,  along 
with  a  few  congregations  who  were  standing  separate 
from  the  Protestant  churches,  formed  themselves 
into  a  new  Christian  communion  under  the  name  of 
the  Union  of  tlie  Kvangelical  Churclies  in  France. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  synod  of  this  body  took 
place  on  the  20th  August  1^49,  when  a  profession  of 
faitli  was  drawn  up,  and  a  form  of  church  organiza- 
tion. Their  synod  is  held  not  annually,  but  every 
alternate  year.  Since  its  original  formation,  this 
body  has  been  slowly  on  the  increase,  and  now  num- 
bers 26  churches,  22  ministers,  and  nearly  2,000 
members. 

For  three  years  after  the  revolution  in  1848,  con- 
siderable doubt  existed  as  to  the  precise  relation 
between  the  Church  and  the  State.  la  December 
1851,  however,  when  Louis  Napoleon  became  Em- 
peror of  France,  the  proclamation  of  the  constitution 
of  the  empire  embodied  in  it  a  recognition  of  the 
concordat  of  1801,  as  still  regulating  the  relations  in 
('hurch  and  State.  This  was  a  heavy  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Protestants,  who  were  flattering  them- 
selves that  under  Napoleon  III.  their  position  would 
be  greatly  improved.  The  Romish  church,  however, 
maintains  a  complete  ascendency  at  this  moment  in 
France,  not  only  in  numbers.  Protestants  being  only  a 
small  fractional  part  of  the  whole  population,  but  in 
uifluence  and  power.  The  government  nominally 
tolerates  all  forms  of  religious  worship,  but  through- 
out rhe  whole  country,  Protestants  are  subjected  to 
numberless  annoyances  and  restrictions,  and  petty 
persecutions  at  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  latest  accounts  reckon  the  Protestants  of  France 
of  all  denominations  at  no  more  than  800,000,  while 
the  Roman  Catholics  number  nearly  36,000,000. 

FRANCIS  (St.)  D'ASSISl,  a  celebrated  name  in 
the  Romish  calendar,  having  been  the  originator  of 
the  well-known  order  of  Fkanciscans  (which  see). 
He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant  at  Assisi  in  Italy, 
where  he  was  bora  in  A.  v.  1182.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  directed  towards  preparation  for  a  mercan- 
tile life,  but  at  the  ago  of  twenty-four  he  was  brought 
under  serious  impressions  while  laid  on  a  sick-bed. 
From  the  date  of  his  recovery  he  seems  to  have  been 
liable  to  frequent  dreams  and  visions,  which  he  re- 
garded as  loud  calls  from  heaven  to  enter  upon  the 
life  of  a  monk.  Thus  on  one  occiision  he  saw  in 
vision  a  palace  filled  with  weapons,  each  of  them 
marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  on  asking  to 
whom  they  belonged,  he  was  answered,  "To  thee 
and  thy  soldiers."  For  a  time  Francis  imagined  that 
his  vocation  was  to  rebuild  ruined  churches,  and 
accordingly  he  went  from  place  to  place  collecting 
money  for  this  purpose.  Rut  on  one  occasion  while 
attending  mass,  the  words  of  Christ  to  his  disciples. 
Mat.  I.  9,  10,  "  Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
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brass  in  your  purses,  nor  scrip  for  your  journey,  neither 
two  coats,  neither  shoes,  nor  yet  staves  :  for  the  work- 
man is  worthy  of  his  meat;"  were  impressed  deeply 
upon  his  mind,  and  imagining  that  he  was  called  to 
obey  lilei-ally  this  injunction  of  our  Lord,  he  assumed 
the  dress  referred  to,  and  in  a  state  of  literal  poverty 
he  wandered  about  preaching  repentance.  Thus  he 
gathered  round  hnn  a  number  of  followers  whom  lie 
resolved  to  associate  in  a  religious  brotherhood,  pro- 
fessing in  all  its  strictness  and  austerity,  evangelical 
poverty.  He  repaired  accordingly  to  Rome,  and  laid 
his  rule  before  Pope  Innocent  III.,  from  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  received  little  or  no  encouragement  to 
carry  out  his  project.  But  a  vision  at  night  is  said 
to  have  led  his  Holiness  to  sanction  the  plan  and 
rule  of  Francis. 

In  A.  D.  1210,  Francis  had  only  eleven  followers, 
and  in  the  following  year  they  had  so  increased  in 
number,  that  he  sent  a  large  company  of  them  to 
travel  all  over  Italy,  preaching,  and,  as  mendicant 
friars,  begging  tlieir  bread.  The  order  rose  into  high 
reputation,  and  in  A.  D.  1215  Innocent  III.  declared 
his  public  approbation  of  the  Franciscan  society. 
The  first  general  chapter  of  the  order  was  held  in  the 
following  year,  and  Cardinal  Ugolino,  afterwards 
Pope  Gregory  IX.,  became  its  patron. 

Animated  by  an  ardent  missionary  spirit,  Francis 
D'Assisi  joined  an  expedition  against  the  Sai-acens 
in  1219,  with  no  other  view  than  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  soldiers.  At  the  siege  of  Damietta  in 
Egypt,  we  find  hiin  acting  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Christian  army,  and  not  contented  with  preaching 
repentance  among  those  who  professed  his  own  faith, 
he  resolved  in  the  fervoiu-  of  his  zeal  to  go  over  to 
the  Mohammedan  army  with  the  view  of  addressing 
them  also.  He  was  seized  accordingly,  and  dragged 
as  a  prisoner  before  the  Sultan  of  Egypt.  The 
Moslem  functionary,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  Francis,  received  him  with  respect,  invited 
him  to  preach  for  several  successive  days  before 
himself  and  his  officers,  sending  him  back  afterwards 
to  the  camp  of  tne  Franks  with  this  parting  request, 
"  Pray  for  me,  that  God  may  enlighten  me,  and  en- 
able me  to  hold  firmly  to  that  religion  which  is  most 
pleasing  to  him." 

JVancis  foiuided  three  different  spiritual  orders. 
The  first,  which  was  called  by  the  name  of  the  Ml- 
Noit  BitOTilKKS  or  FltlAliS  MiNOKS,  was  con- 
firmed by  Pope  Ilonorius  III.  The  second  wag  an 
order  of  nuns,  called  after  the  first  superintendent, 
the  order  of  St.  Clara.  The  third,  which  was  called 
the  order  of  Pmitent  Brothers,  was  founded  in  A.  D. 
1221,  and  consisted  of  pious  laymen,  who  would  not, 
or  coidd  not,  renounce  the  family  life,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  live  together  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  union, 
after  one  rule,  and  under  one  superior. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Francis,  it  is  alleged 

that,  after  earnest  prayer  for  conformity  to  Christ, 

there  aiipeared  wounds  in  his  hands  and  feet  and 

side,  like  those  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross.     These 

:i  •/.  * 
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itigmata  of  St.  Francis,  as  they  are  called,  were  five 
in  number,  and  bled  continually,  but  at  his  death  no 
wounds  could  be  seen  in  his  body.  For  two  years 
after  he  resided  at  Assisi  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness, and  at  last  died  on  the  14tli  October  a.  d.  1226. 
He  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  his  name  was  inserted 
in  the  catalogue  of  Romish  saints. 

FRANCIS  (St.)  DE  PAULA,  a  celebrated  Rom- 
ish saint,  born  in  Calabria,  wlio  founded  the  order  of 
Minims  (whicli  see)  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
was  educated  in  a  Franciscan  convent  at  St.  Mark, 
in  his  native  province,  and  in  a  sliort  time  came  to 
surpass  all  the  other  monks  in  strict  observance  of 
tlie  rule  of  St.  Francis.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  hole  in  a  rock  where  he 
practised  many  austerities.  It  was  in  1435  that  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  order,  building  several 
small  cells  and  a  chapel  which  he  dedicated  to  St. 
Francis  d' Assisi.  As  the  number  of  lus  disciples  in- 
creased, he  erected  a  monastery  and  church  at  Paula. 
He  erected  another  convent  at  Spezzano  in  1453,  a 
third  at  Crotona  in  14G0,  and  a  fourth  at  Milazzo  in 
Sicily.  In  connection  with  this  last  monastery,  it  is 
related  of  Francis,  that  when  some  mariners  refused 
to  convey  him  from  Italy  to  Sicily  on  account  of  his 
poverty,  the  saint  calmly  spread  his  cloak  upon  the 
sea,  and  thus  was  carried  safely  over  as  on  dry  land. 
The  new  order  set  on  foot  by  Francis,  made  rapid 
progress  in  Italy;  audits  founder  having  been  invited 
by  Louis  XI.  to  visit  Prance,  he  complied  with  the 
invitation,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  his  order 
into  that  country  also.  Soon  after  it  was  established 
in  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  built  a 
monastery  for  the  Minims  at  Malaga.  The  order 
was  admitted  into  Germany  under  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  about  the  year  1497.  Francis  died  in 
1507  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  and  he 
was  canonized  bv  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  year  1519. 

FRANCIS  (St.),  FRATERNITY  OF  THE 
GIRDLE  OF,  a  devotional  society  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  members  dress  in  a  sack  of  an  ash 
colour ;  they  tie  this  sack  with  a  thick  cord  adorned 
with  a  large  ohaplet  of  wood ;  they  wear  an  escut- 
elieon  on  which  are  the  arms  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis ;  in  processions  they  walk  barefooted,  carrying  in 
their  hand  a  large  wooden  cross. 

FRANCIS  (St.),  HERMITS  OF.  See  Minims 
(Order  of). 

FRANCISCANS,  a  celebrated  order  of  mendicant 
monks  which  arose  in  the  thirteenth  century,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  its  founder. 
It  was  formally  approved  by  Honorius  III.  A.  D. 
1223  ;  and  had  become  very  numerous  when  Francis 
died  A.  D.  1226.  By  way  of  displaying  his  humility, 
he  called  the  members  of  his  order  Fraterculi  or 
Little  Brothers,  which  in  Italian  is  expressed  by 
Fratricelli,  and  in  Latin  by  Mmores  or  Minors.  The 
rule  which  the  Franciscans  received  from  their  ori- 
ginator was,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  live  in 
common,  observe  chastity,  and  yield  obedience  both 


to  the  Pope  and  to  the  superior  of  the  order.  An 
indispensable  condition  of  admission  into  the  order 
was,  that  all  applicants  must  sell  their  whole  posses- 
sions, of  whatever  kind,  and  give  the  p'roceeds  to  the 
poor ;  and  it  was  also  required  that  they  should  per- 
form a  year's  noviciate,  at  the  close  of  which  they 
might  be  admitted  on  vowing  that  they  would  never 
quit  the  order  on  any  account.  The  friars  were 
bound  to  make  use  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  and  the 
lay  brothers  to  recite  every  day  for  their  office  sev 
enty-six  pateriwsters.  Besides  observing  Lent,  the 
members  of  the  order  were  required  to  fast  from  All 
Saints'  day  to  Christmas.  They  were  forbidden  to 
ride  on  horseback  unless  in  cases  of  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  and  in  travelling  from  place  to  place  they  were 
enjoined  to  eat  whatever  was  set  before  them.  They 
were  forbidden  in  the  strictest  manner  to  receive 
money  either  dii^ectly  or  indirectly,  and  while  they 
were  to  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  labour  of 
their  own  hands,  they  must  receive  as  wages  any- 
thing except  money.  They  were  imperatively  re- 
quired to  possess  nothing  of  their  own,  and  should  the 
proceeds  of  their  labour  be  insufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance, they  must  go  a-begging,  and  with  the  alms 
they  collected  they  must  help  one  another.  Their 
habit  was  appointed  to  consist  of  a  tunic,  a  hood,  a 
cord  for  a  girdle,  and  a  pair  of  drawers. 

The  order  of  Franciscans  were  furnished  with 
power  to  gi-ant  indulgences,  and  thus,  though  pro- 
fessed mendicants,  they  were  in  possession  of  ample 
means  of  support.  This  privilege  rapidly  gained 
for  them  a  wide-spread  popularity,  rendering  them 
powerful  rivals  to  the  bishops  and  priests,  and  also 
to  the  other  monastic  orders.  The  rule  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, as  has  been  already  mentioned,  prescribed  abso- 
lute poverty  ;  but  immediately  after  the  death  oi 
their  founder,  many  of  the  Minors,  as  they  were 
called,  departed  from  this  rigorous  enactment,  and 
Gregory  IX.,  A.  D.  1231,  relaxed  the  severity  of  the 
law.  'This  step  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  however, 
gave  rise  to  a  keen  controversy  among  the  Francis- 
cans, and  appeal  having  again  been  made  to  Rome, 
Innocent  IV.,  A.  D.  1245,  decided  in  favour  of  those 
who  wished  a  relaxation  of  the  rule,  declaring  that 
Fi-anciscan  mopks  might  hold  lands,  houses,  furni- 
ture, books,  &c.,  and  might  use  them  freely;  but 
that  the  right  of  property  in  all  such  cases  belonged 
to  St.  Peter,  and  to  the  Cluu'ch  of  Rome,  without 
whose  consent  nothing  should  be  sold,  exchanged,  or 
in  any  way  transferred  to  others.  This  decision  of 
the  Pope  excited  no  small  discontent  in  the  minds  of 
the  Caesarians  or  Spirituals  of  the  order,  some  ol 
whom  retired  into  the  deserts  to  carry  out  their  aus- 
tere views,  while  otliers  were  banished  for  their 
refractory  conduct. 

An  entire  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  as  regarded  the  Franciscans,  by  the 
election  of  John  of  Parma  to  the  office  of  general  of 
the  order,  A.  D.  1247.  Being  opposed  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  he  recalled  the  exiles,  uid 
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eijoined  a  strict  observance  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
law  on  which  the  order  was  founded.  The  result 
was,  that  in  the  course  of  two  short  years  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office,  and  several  who  agreed 
with  him  in  sentiment  were  cast  into  prison.  The 
general  who  succeeded  was  the  celebrated  Father 
Bonaventura,  who  wished,  in  order  to  prevent  a  divi- 
sion of  the  contending  parties,  to  occupy  neutral 
ground.  Tlie  controversy,  however,  continued  to  be 
carried  on  with  keenness  on  both  sides,  and  A.  D. 
1257,  Alexander  IV.,  being  invited  to  decide  be- 
tween them,  ratified  the  interpretation  of  the  rule  of 
St.  Francis  given  by  Innocent  IV.  But  at  an  as- 
sembly of  the  order  held  A.  D.  1260,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Innocent  was  abrogated,  so  far  at  least  as  it 
differed  from  the  interpretation  previously  given  by 
Gregory  IX. 

Besides  the  controversy  which  raged  among  the 
Franciscans  in  regard  to  the  true  meaning  of  their 
rule,  the  order  was  distracted  by  a  dispute  which 
arose  as  to  the  prophecies  of  Joachim,  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  who  was  looked  upon  by  the  Ita- 
lian populace  generally  as  an  inspired  man,  whose 
predictions  of  the  future  were  to  be  viewed  as  equal 
in  authority  with  those  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
Tliis  favourite  seer,  whose  prophecies  were  contained 
in  a  work  called  '  Tlie  Everlasting  Gospel,'  and  by 
the  vulgar,  '  The  Book  of  Joachim,'  foretold,  among 
other  things,  the  destruction  of  the  Romish  churcli, 
as  being  corrupt  and  offensive  to  God.  He  taught 
that  two  dispensations  had  already  passed,  those  of 
the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  that  a  third,  still 
more  perfect  tlian  the  other  two,  was  at  hand, 
namely,  the  dispensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tlie 
stricter  party  of  the  Franciscans,  or  the  Spirituals,  as 
they  were  called,  maintained  that  Joachim  was  a 
true  prophet,  and  indeed  that  he  was  that  angel 
whom  John  in  the  Revelation  saw  flying  through 
the  heavens. 

In  the  midst  of  these  bitter  contentions  another 
work  appeared  bearing  to  bo  '  An  Introduction  to 
the  Everlasting  Gospel,'  and  which  contained  the 
bold  statements,  that  St.  Francis  was  the  angel  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelation ;  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
would  be  abrogated  in  the  year  12G0,  and  that  this 
new  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Joachim  would  take  its 
place  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  change  would  be  brought 
about  by  itinerant  barefooted  friars.  This  book, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  Spirit- 
ual Franciscan,  named  Gerhard,  was  published  at 
Paris  A.  D.  12.54,  but  instead  of  exalting  the  IVan- 
ciscans,  as  was  its  obvious  design,  it  only  roused  the 
popular  indignation  all  the  more  against  them,  so 
that  Alexander  IV.,  a.  d.  1255,  was  compelled  to 
forbid  its  circulation  ;  and  by  authority  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  it  was  publicly  burjied. 

Under  the  prudent  management  of  Bonaventura, 
the  Franciscan  order  maintained  comparative  tran- 
quillity during  his  life,  but,  after  his  death,  the  dis- 
•ensions,   which   had  formerly  been  carried   on  in 


reference  to  the  rule  of  their  founder,  broke  out  with 
as  great  violence  as  ever.  One  party  earnestly  de- 
sired the  rule  to  be  abrogated  as  being  beyond  the 
power  of  human  nature  fully  to  practise;  the  other 
party  were  equally  desirous  that  the  primitive  strict- 
ness should  be  observed.  In  conformity  with  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  the  latter,  Pope  Nicolaus  III. 
published,  in  A.  D.  1279,  the  famous  constitution 
which  confmncd  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  in  all  its 
original  austerity  and  strictness.  In  this  document 
the  monks  were  required  to  renounce,  or,  as  the 
papal  decree  termed  it,  expropriate  all  right  of  pro- 
perty or  owner-ship,  and  they  were  allowed  merely 
the  use  of  things  necessary,  not  of  their  property, 
which  belonged,  as  Innocent  IV.  had  decided,  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  constitution  thus  given  by 
Nicolaus  failed  to  satisfy  the  Spiritual  party  of  the 
Franciscans,  particularly  those  in  the  province  of 
Narbonne  in  France,  who  were  headed  by  Peter 
John  Oliva,  a  man  held  in  gi'eat  repute  for  sanctity 
and  learning.  Under  the  guidance  of  this  individual, 
whom  they  regarded  as  a  prophet,  the  Spirituals 
assailed  the  more  lax  monks  of  the  order.  The  con- 
tention was  carried  on  with  great  vehemence  on  both 
sides ;  but  at  length  a  general  was  appointed  over 
the  order  who  allowed  the  ancient  discipline  to  be- 
come prostrate,  and  even  the  appearance  of  poverty 
to  become  extinct.  In  Italy  and  France,  as  well  as 
in  other  countries,  the  Spirituals  continued  to  pro- 
test loudly  against  the  prevailing  laxity  of  opinion 
and  practice  among  the  members,  until  at  length,  un- 
der Boniface  VIII.,  they  seceded  from  the  rest,  open- 
ly condemning  the  interpretation  which  Nicolaus  III 
had  given  of  their  rule.  In  1294,  some  of  the  Ita- 
lian Spirituals  were  allowed  by  Calestine  V.  to  form 
a  new  and  separate  community,  professing  to  strip 
themselves  of  all  possessions  and  all  property,  accord  ■ 
ing  to  the  original  aiTangemont  of  St.  Francis.  This 
distinct  society,  Iiowever,  was  suppressed  by  Boni- 
face VIII.;  but  various  associations  continued  to 
exist  in  Italy  in  spite  of  the  Pope,  and  from  that 
country  they  spread  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eu- 
rope, contending  earnestly  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  down  even  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation.  (See  Fkatricelli.)  The  Fran- 
ciscans, as  well  as  their  rivals  the  Dominicans,  pro- 
babl}'  from  the  very  fact  of  their  being  Mendicant 
monks,  acquired  great  reputation  .and  vast  influence 
in  every  country  where  they  were  found  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  were  objects  of  the  utmost  jealousy,  and 
even  hatred,  among  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  as  well 
as  in  the  universities.  The  great  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed  above  the  other  orders  of  monks,  gave 
them  such  power  that  they  were  able  to  undermine 
the  ancient  discipline  of  the  church,  and  to  take  into 
their  own  hands  the  management  of  all  religious  con- 
cerns. Such  was  the  extent  of  their  popularity,  that 
they  were  the  favourite  preachers  and  chosen  coo- 
fessorsof  the  people  in  every  European  country  which 
had  embraced  the  Christian  faith. 
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••'  But  the  greater  tlie  influence,"  as  Neander  re- 
marks, "  exercised  by  tlie  mendicant  friars,  as 
preachers  and  confessors,  and  as  persons  who  mixed 
familiarly  with  all  classes,  upon  tlie  people — so  much 
the  more  pernicious  would  it  prove  when  it  came  to 
be  abused  by  ignorant  and  badly-disposed  men ;  and 
of  such  there  would  be  no  want  as  the  branches  of 
these  orders  extended  and  multiplied.  The  causes 
that  had  introduced  corruption  amongst  the  other 
monkish  societies,  as  soon  as  they  attained  to  emi- 
nence, were  not  inactive  m  the  case  of  these :  and 
soon,  many  evils  began  to  intermingle  with  the  bene- 
fits which  flowed  from  them.  As  they  enjoyed  the 
special  favour  of  the  popes,  and,  through  their  re- 
spective generals  in  Rome,  stood  in  close  relations 
with  the  popes — they  allowed  themselves  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  latter  as  instruments  for  exacting 
money,  and  for  other  bad  purposes." 

The  Franciscans  came  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  III.,  while  their  foimder  was  still 
alive.  The  first  establishment  of  the  order  was  at 
Canterbury.  In  the  affair  of  the  divorce  which 
Henry  VIII.  sought,  he  was  violenth'  opposed  by 
the  Franciscan  monks,  and  accordingly  this  order  was 
the  fiirst  which  was  banished  from  the  kingdom  at 
tlis  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  above  two  hundred 
of  them  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  others  cruelly 
treated.  See  Mendicant  Orders.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  contests  which  so  long  raged  between 
the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  see  Dominicans. 

FRATERCULl.     See  Fratricelli. 

FRATERNITIES,  societies  established  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  countries  for  the  improvement  of  de- 
votion. They  are  of  difl'erent  kinds.  Some  take 
their  names  from  instruments  of  prayer,  as  for  exam- 
ple, the  Fraternity  of  the  Rosary,  and  that  of  the 
Scapulary.  The  Girdle  of  St.  Francis  forms  a  third 
society  of  tliis  kind,  and  the  Girdle  of  St.  Austin  a 
fourth.  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  the  coim- 
tries  where  these  Fraternities  abound,  but  some  of 
them  are  found  also  in  Britain.  Some  of  them  are 
called  Akch-Fraternities  (which  see),  as  giving 
law  to  the  rest. 

FRATRICELLI,  a  class  of  Franciscan  monks 
who  professed  to  observe  the  rule  of  St.  Francis 
more  strictly  than  the  rest  of  the  order,  and  there- 
fore possessed  no  property  either  individually  or 
collectively,  but  derived  their  whole  subsistence  from 
begging.  The  Fratricelli  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  the  Spiritual  party  among  the  Francis- 
cans, but  although  somewhat  resemblmg  them,  they 
were  far  from  being  identical ;  the  Spirituals  never 
having  separated  from  the  great  community  of  the 
Franciscans,  while  the  Fratricelli  had  so  completely 
disjoined  themselves  from  the  order,  that  they  as- 
sumed to  themselves  a  distinct  head  or  leader,  and 
regarded  Pope  Coelestine  V.  as  their  legal  founder, 
denying  Boniface  and  all  the  occupants  of  the  Holy 
See  who  opposed  them  to  be  true  pontifls.  The 
Fratricelli  wore   mean   and  tattered  garments,  and 


wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  declaiming 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  vices  of  the  clergy,  and  predicting  a  time  of  re- 
foraiation  as  at  hand.  The  Franciscans  have  never 
been  willing  to  admit  that  the  Fratricelli  were  at  all 
connected  with  tlie  disciples  of  St.  Francis,  while 
they  cannot  deny  that  they  professed  and  practised 
the  rule  of  St.  Francis.  They  agreed  in  opinion  with 
the  Bizocm  (which  see),  and  Beguines  or  Beg- 
hards  (which  see),  while  they  differed  from  them 
in  being  real  monks.  St.  Francis  himself  during  his 
life  called  his  disciples  by  the  name  of  Fratricelli  or 
Little  Brothers ;  and  although  the  word  was  some- 
times used  in  the  tliirteenth  century  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach among  the  Italians,  applied  to  those  who  as 
sumed  the  appearance  of  monks,  while  they  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  monastic  orders,  yet  as  applied 
to  the  stricter  Franciscans  it  was  coveted  as  a  term 
of  honoiu:  by  those  who  chose  a  life  of  the  severest 
poverty. 

FRATRES  ALBATI.     See  Albati. 

FREE  CHRISTIAN  BRETHREN.  In  the 
published  Report  of  the  Census  for  1851,  one  con- 
gregation is  returned  as  existing  in  Scotland  under 
this  name. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See  Scot- 
land (Free  Church  of). 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  (General 
Assembly  of).  See  Assembly  (General),  ok 
Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

FREETHINKERS,  a  name  which  was  often  as- 
sumed by  Deists  (which  see)  of  the  last  century-, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  adopted  by  Injidels  of  the 
present  day,  to  express  their  boasted  freedom  from 
religious  prejudices,  and  from  connection  with  any 
religious  system.  In  the  Report  of  the  Census  of 
1851,  two  congregations  in  England  return  them- 
selves as  Freethinkers. 

FREETHINKING  CHRISTIANS,  a  sect  which 
arose  in  London  hi  the  year  1796,  professing  to  be  a 
Christian  church  foimded  on  the  principles  of  free 
inquiry.  The  originators  of  this  body  separated 
from  a  congregation  of  Trinitarian  Universalists 
with  which  they  had  been  connected.  The  new 
sect  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  of 
the  atonement,  and  indeed  all  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Cliristianity.  Then  they  took  another 
step  on  the  road  towards  infidelity,  by  dispensing 
with  the  sacraments,  and  denying  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul.  At  length  they  declared  their  disbelief 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  anil  ended  with 
the  abolition  of  all  the  forms  of  public  worship,  their 
meetings,  which  for  convenience'  sake  are  still  held 
on  the  Sabbath,  resembhng  rather  a  debating  society 
than  a  Christian  church.  They  continue  to  assem- 
ble regularly  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  discuss  religious 
points,  interminghng  them  with  debates  on  social 
questions.  This  infidel  body  has  for  several  yearf 
past  been  decidedly  on  the  increase  both  in  England 
and  Scotland. 
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FREE-WILLERS.    See  Arminians. 

FRENCH  PROPHETS.    See  Camisards. 

FREY,  the  tutelar  deity  of  tlie  ancient  Swedes, 
wlio,  according  to  the  Edda,  presided  over  the  sea- 
loug  of  the  year,  and  bestowed  peace,  fertility,  and 
riches.  The  Scandinavian  festival  of  Jul  was  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Frey  or  the  Sun,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  propitious  year  and  fruitful  seasons.  In  the 
preat  temple  of  Upsal,  Frey  stood  at  the  left  hand  of 
Thor,  and  was  represented  of  both  sexes,  and  with 
various  other  attributes  which  characterized  produc- 
tiveness. On  the  festival  in  honour  of  this  god, 
sacrifices,  feasting,  nocturnal  assemblies,  and  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  most  intense  joy  prevailed. 
Frey  is  declared  in  the  Edda  to  be  one  of  the  most 
telebrated  of  the  gods. 

FREY.JA,  the  sister  of  Fuey  (which  see),  and 
goddess  of  love  among  the  ancient  Scandinavians. 
She  was  invoked  to  obtain  happy  marriages,  and 
easy  childbirths.  She  dispensed  pleasures,  enjoy- 
ments, and  delights  of  all  kinds.  The  Edda  styles 
ler  the  most  favourable  of  the  goddesses ;  but  she 
vent  to  war  as  well  as  Odin,  and  divided  with  him 
riie  souls  of  the  slain.  She  is  generally  thought  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the 
Greeks,  and  Venus  of  the  Romans,  since  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week,  which  was  consecrated  to  her  under 
ihe  name  of  Friday  or  Freyja's  day,  was  called  in 
Latin  Dies  Veneris,  or  the  day  of  Venus.  Freyja  is 
mentioned  in  the  Edda  as  the  most  propitious  of  the 
goddesses;  her  abode  in  heaven  is  called  Fdlkv^ng, 
the  folk's  mead  or  dwelling.  In  the  field  of  battle 
she  asserts  her  claim  to  one  half  of  the  slain,  the 
other  half  belonging  to  Odin.  "  Her  mansion,"  says 
the  Edda,  "  called  Sessrdmnir,  is  large  and  magnifi- 
cent ;  thence  she  sallies  forth  in  a  car  drawn  by  two 
cats.  She  lends  a  very  favourable  ear  to  those  who 
sue  to  her  for  assistance.  It  is  from  her  name  that 
women  of  birth  and  fortune  are  called  in  our  lan- 
guage Freyjor.  She  is  very  fond  of  love  ditties,  and 
all  lovers  would  do  well  to  invoke  her.  She  is  wed- 
ded to  a  person  called  Odur,  and  their  daughter, 
named  Hnossa,  is  so  very  handsome  tliat  whatever 
is  beautiful  aiul  precious  is  called  by  her  name 
{hnosir).  But  Odur  left  his  wife  in  order  to  travel 
into  very  remote  countries.  Since  that  time  Freyja 
continually  weeps,  and  her  tears  are  drops  of  pure 
gold.  She  has  a  great  variety  of  names,  for  having 
gone  over  many  countries  in  search  of  her  husbuid, 
each  people  gave  her  a  dilTercnt  name.  She  is  thus 
called  Mardoll,  Horn,  Gefn,  and  Syr,  and  also  Vana- 
dis.  Slie  possesses  the  necklace  Bn'sing."  The 
learned  Icelander,  Finn  Magnusen,  regards  Frey  and 
Frqija  as  the  personifications  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

FRIARS.     See  Monaciiism. 

FIUARS  MINORS.    See  Franciscans. 

FRIDAY,  the  day  set  apart  by  the  Mohamme- 
dans as  their  weekly  Sabbath,  which  like  the  Jews 
they  commence  at  sunset  on  the  previous  evening. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  selection 


of  this  day,  some  accounting  for  it  by  alleging  that 
on  a  Friday  Mohammed  entered  into  Medina,  others 
stating  it  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  creation  ol 
man.  The  most  probable  reason  however  is,  that  the 
ancient  Arabians  held  their  solemn  assemblies  on  that 
day,  and  Mohammed,  in  introducing  his  new  religion, 
made  no  change  in  this  particular.  But  whatever 
may  liave  been  the  ground  of  its  original  appoint- 
ment, it  is  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans  as  the 
chief  and  most  excellent  of  all  days,  and  they  ima- 
gine that  the  last  general  judgment  will  happen  on 
this  day.  The  pubUc  services,  which  occupy  onlv  a 
portion  of  the  day,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  busi- 
ness and  recreation,  commence  at  noon,  and  besides 
the  usual  prayers,  there  are  additional  ceremonies 
performed,  including  the  reading  or  reciting  of  pans 
of  the  Koran  from  the  reading-desk,  and  the  delivery 
of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  by  the  Im^^ms.  These 
religious  services  are  performed  with  the  utmost  gra- 
vity and  decorum.  Both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churclies  Friday  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  litany 
or  humiliation  day,  in  memory  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ  which  took  place  on  tliis  day.  In  the  early 
Christian  church,  divine  worship  was  celebrated  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  which  received  the  name  of 
stationary  days,  because  they  continued  their  assem- 
blies on  these  days  to  a  great  length,  till  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  For  this  reason  they  were  also 
called  half-fasts,  in  opposition  to  the  Lent  fast  wliicli 
lasted  till  evening.  Tertullian,  Clemens,  Alexandri- 
nus,  and  Origen,  refer  to  tlie  custom  of  observing 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  as  fast-days ;  and  Tertul- 
lian says  that  on  these  days  they  always  celebrated 
the  communion. 

FRIENDS  (Society  or),  a  denomination  of  pro- 
fessing Christians,  commonly  called  Quakers,  which 
arose  in  England  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Its  founder  was  George  Fox,  the  son  of  a 
weaver,  at  Drayton  in  Leicestershire,  who  in  164G 
began  to  promulgate  his  peculiar  sentiments,  which 
seemed  to  constitute  the  last  and  jirobably  the  ex- 
tremest  of  those  protests  which  the  Reformation 
lodged  against  the  ritualistic  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  When  Luther  protested  against  the  errors 
of  Rome,  Christianity  had  been  reduced  to  a  system 
of  empty  and  unmeaning  forms;  the  life  of  religion  had 
almost  totally  dis.appeared,  and  a  dead  ritualism  now 
occupied  its  place.  In  these  circumstances  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  began  to  dawn,  and  the  fir.st 
feeble  forth-puttings  of  life  to  manifest  themselves. 
With  Luther,  Melancthon,  Zuingle,  Calvin,  the  light 
became  gi-adually  clearer,  and  the  life  stronger  and 
more  palpable.  At  length  a  living  church  stood 
forth  amid  the  darkness  wliich  enshrouded  the  pro- 
fessing Christian  church,  and  asserted  its  position  as 
the  true  Reformed  church  of  Christ.  In  the  strug- 
gle wliich  then  took  place  between  light  and  dark- 
ness, between  life  and  death,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
that  some  ardent  minds  should  have  rushed  into 
extreme  opinions.     Of  these  George  Fox  must  h» 
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regarded  as  the  representative  of  a  large  and  respect- 
able body.  Early  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
true  spiritual  religion,  and  the  utter  inefficiency  of 
the  mere  forms  of  worship  to  give  life  and  energy  to 
the  soul,  he  spent  much  time  in  retirement,  reading, 
and  meditating  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  earnestly 
praying  for  the  revelation  of  inward  light  by  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  '•  knowing  pureness  and  righteousness  at 
eleven  years  of  age."  The  Reformation  in  his  view 
had  done  much  towards  introducing  a  more  sjjiritual 
worship,  but  even  after  all  that  had  been  accom- 
plished, he  conceived  that  too  much  reliance  was 
even  yet  placed  on  outward  forms  and  on  the  agency 
of  human  means,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  whose 
agency  in  the  enlightenment,  conversion,  and  sancti- 
fication  of  the  soul,  he  was  disposed  to  estimate  far 
more  highly  than  all  subordinate  agency  whatever. 
Impressed  deeply  with  the  strong  views  which  he 
had  begun  to  entertain  on  this  subject,  George  Fox 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  known  his  principles 
throughout  England.  He  accordingly  set  out  on  a 
preaching  tour  througliout  different  counties,  travel- 
ling generally  on  foot,  and  everywhere  declining  to 
receive  compensation  for  his  laboims.  His  preaching 
was  eminently  successful  in  persuading  many  to 
adopt  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  he  gathered  around  him  a  large  body,  who 
conscientiously  avowed  their  finn  belief  in  the  doc- 
trines which  he  taught. 

At  the  period  when  Fox  commenced  his  ministry, 
the  minds  of  the  English  people  were  much  disturbed 
by  the  civil  war  which  raged  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  their  opinions  were  quite  unsettled  both  as 
to  political  and  religious  matters.  In  such  a  state  of 
the  public  mind  any  new  theory,  whether  it  regarded 
the  church  or  tlie  State,  required  only  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  meet  with  ready  acceptance  from  not  a 
few.  Hence,  wherever  George  Fox  promulgated  his 
opinions,  novel  and  extravagant  though  they  might 
appear  to  some,  he  found  crowds  of  admiring  audi- 
tors, and  a  considerable  body  of  ardent  believers. 
All  worship,  he  taught,  which  is  acceptable  to  God 
must  be  conducted  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  there- 
fore all  ritual  religious  services  are  unnecessary. 
On  several  occasions,  we  find  him  accordingly  car- 
rying his  principles  so  far  as  to  go  into  places  of 
jiublic  worship  and  address  the  congregation  during 
the  time  of  service.  This  Uberty  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  to  a  greater  extent  than  according  to  our 
modern  notions  was  consistent  with  either  prudence 
or  propriety.  But  how  often  do  we  find  cases  in  the 
history  of  every  body  of  Christians  in  which  zeal 
outruns  discretion. 

The  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  characterized 
some  of  the  adherents  of  the  new  sect,  exposed  them 
to  much  misrepresentation  and  reproach.  Cases  of  in- 
discretion are  recorded  which  no  doubt  were  excep- 
tional and  rare.     To  give  some  colour  to  the  seve- 


rities practised  against  them,  pretexts  were  drawn 
from  supposed  violations  of  the  regulations  of  civil 
policy :  "  A  Christian  exhortation  to  an  assembly 
after  the  priest  had  done  and  theworshipwas  over,  was 
denominated  interrupting  public  worship,  and  dis- 
turbing the  priest  in  his  office  ;  an  honest  testimony 
against  wickedness  in  the  streets  or  market-place, 
was  styled  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  and  their  appear- 
ing before  the  magistrates  covered,  a  contempt  of 
authority;  hence  proceeded  fines,  imprisonments, 
and  spoiling  of  goods.  Nay,  so  hot  were  some  of  the 
magistrates  for  persecution,  even  in  Cromwell's  time, 
that  by  an  imparalleled  and  most  unjust  misconstruc- 
tion of  the  law  against  vagrants,  they  tortured  with 
cruel  whippings,  and  exposed  in  the  stocks,  the 
bodies  of  both  men  and  women  of  good  estate  and 
reputation,  merely  because  they  went  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Quakers." 

Several  obsolete  statutes  were  brouglit  to  bear  most 
heavily  upon  Friends,  though  originally  enacted  with 
a  view  of  reaching  the  Papists,  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  established  religion.  Among  these  was 
an  act  passed  in  the  23d  year  of  Henry  VIII. 's  reign, 
against  subtracting  or  withholding  tithes ;  obliging 
justices  to  commit  obstinate  defendants  to  prison,  un- 
til they  should  find  sufficient  security  for  their  com- 
pliance. Laws  were  made  in  Elizabeth's  reign  for 
enforcing  a  uniformity  of  worship,  authorizing  the 
levy  of  a  fine  of  one  shilling  per  week  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  from  such  as  did  not  resort  to  some  chureli 
of  the  established  religion,  every  Sabbath  or  holy- 
day ;  and  also  another  establishing  a  forfeiture  of 
twenty  pounds  per  month  for  the  like  default.  A 
third  law  empowered  the  officers  to  seize  all  the 
goods,  or  a  third  part  of  the  lands,  of  every  such 
oti'ender  for  the  fine  of  twenty  pounds.  And,  as  i) 
these  were  not  sufficiently  severe,  another  was  en- 
acted in  the  35th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  oblig- 
ing offenders  in  the  like  case  to  abjure  the  realm,  on 
pain  of  death.  No  sect,  indeed,  suffered  more  se- 
verely than  Friends  from  the  disgraceful  and  into- 
lerant acts  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  which  were 
passed,  from  time  to  time,  during  tlie  long  period 
which  elapsed,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  oi 
William  and  Mary,  when  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688 
secured  religious  liberty  to  all  nonconfonnists. 
Friends,  however,  were  still  subject  to  prosecutions 
for  tithes,  and  for  refusing  to  swear ;  but,  in  1695,  a 
bill  was  carried  in  Parliament  allowing  the  solemn 
affirmation  of  a  Friend  instead  of  an  oath. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  in  the  early  history 
of  this  sect,  individuals  were  sometimes  found  who 
mistook  the  promptings  of  their  own  minds  for  the 
impulses  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  exposing  the  community 
to  which  they  belonged  to  unmerited  odium,  but  it 
is  equally  undeniable,  that  many  of  the  followers  of 
George  Fox  were  earnest  and  devout  men,  who  "felt," 
to  use  the  language  of  one  of  their  number,  "  that  they 
needed  to  know  more  the  power  of  Christ  Jesus  io 
their  own  hearts,  making  them  new  creatures,  bruis- 
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ing  Satan,  and  putting  him  under  tlieir  feet,  and  re- 
lewirig  tlieir  souls  up  into  the  divine  image,  which 
was  lost  in  Adam's  fall,  and  sanctifying  them  wholly 
in  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  through  the  inward  opera- 
tions of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  lire."  By  the  preach- 
mg  of  George  Fox,  such  men  were  led  to  see  that 
they  had  been  resting  contented  with  a  mere  histo- 
rical belief  of  tlie  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  without 
seeking  to  experience  the  living  power  of  the  truth 
in  their  hearts  by  the  elVcctual  iiiworking  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  rapid  spread  of  tlie  doctrines  of 
the  Friends  was  surprishig,  and  although  attempts 
were  made  to  represent  them  to  Cromwell  as  danger- 
ous, and  even  seditious  persons,  the  Protector  was 
too  sagacious  and  far-sighted  to  be  prevailed  upon  to 
treat  with  intolerance  a  sect  which,  whatever  might 
be  thought  of  their  theoretical  opinions,  were  among 
the  best  friends  and  promoters  of  peace  and  good 
order  in  the  country. 

The  infant  society  was  soon  johied  by  persons  be- 
longing even  to  tlie  most  noble  families,  as  well  as  by 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years  meetings  were  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  although  exposed  to  severe  persecu- 
tion, the  body  continued  to  increase  in  numbers,  and 
some  zealous  members  of  the  Society  travelled  to 
foreign  countries,  believing  themselves  to  be  divinely 
called  to  propagate  the  truth  of  God.  Some  passed 
over  to  the  Continent,  preaching  and  estabhshing 
meetings  in  Holland  and  other  countries ;  while 
others  found  their  way  into  Asia,  and  even  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa.  About  the  same 
period,  some  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ar- 
rived in  America,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  sect  in  the  United  States,  that  at  this  day,  by 
far  the  largest  body  of  the  Friends  is  to  be  found  in 
that  country. 

In  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.  both  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Friends  began  to  assume  a  more 
definite  and  fixed  character ;  a  result,  for  which  they 
were  chielly  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  their  founder. 
Fox  commenced  at  an  early  period  to  establish  meet- 
ings for  discipline,  and  the  first  objects  to  which 
the  attention  of  these  meetings  was  directed,  were 
the  care  of  the  poor  and  destitute ;  the  manner  of 
accomplishing  marriages;  the  registry  of  births  and 
deaths;  the  educiition  and  apprenticing  of  children  ; 
the  granting  of  suital)le  certificates  of  unity  and  ap- 
probation to  ministers  who  travelled  abroad  ;  and 
the  preservation  of  an  account  of  the  suflerings  to 
which  the  Friends  were  subjected  in  maintaining 
their  religious  principles. 

It  must  be  quite  obnous,  even  to  the  most 
superficial  thinker,  that  tlie  peculiar  doctrinal 
views  of  the  Friends  cannot  fail  to  atTect  materially 
the  whole  practicil  arrangements  of  the  body. 
Thus  the  all-importance  attached  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  them  to  reject  a  minis- 
try specially  trained  for  the  ofiice,  and  to  regard 
every    one,    whether    male    or    female,    on    whom 


the  gift  has  been  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
from  above,  as  having  a  call  from  heaven  to  pieacb 
the  gospel.  Accoidingly,  there  is  no  paid  minis- 
try in  the  Society  of  Friends ;  and  any  brother 
or  sister,  who  feels  a  conscious  impulse  from  the 
Spirit  to  address  the  brethren,  is  allowed  to  do 
80.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  accordingly,  that 
meetings  are  held  for  public  worship,  in  wliicli  the 
whole  time  is  occupied  in  secret  meditation  and 
prayer,  without  a  single  word  being  uttered  by  any 
one  in  the  assembly.  The  practice  of  silent  worship 
is  thus  defended  by  Elisha  Bates :  "  When  some 
formerly  were  urging  our  Lord  to  go  to  the  feast  of 
tabernacles,  he  said  unto  them :  '  My  time  is  not  yet 
come :  but  your  time  is  alway  ready,'  John  vii.  6. 
And  his  disciples  can  often  adopt  a  similar  language, 
feeling  their  utter  incapacity,  of  themselves,  for  any 
good  word  or  work  ;  and  that  they  know  not  what 
to  pray  for  as  they  ought,  without  the  helping  in- 
riuence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth  :  and  therefore,  they 
cjuinot  presume  to  set  about  this  solemn  engagement, 
without  the  necessary  qualification.  For  if'  no  man 
can  call  Jesus  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost,'  how 
can  any  act  of  devotion  be  performed  without  this  in 
fluencoV  Neither  prayer,  praise  nor  thanksgiving, 
can  be  acceptable,  unless  it  arise  from  a  sensible  feel- 
iiig  in  our  hearts ;  which  is  produced  only  by  the 
oiieration  of  grace  there.  This  brings  us  into  a  sense 
of  our  own  condition,  and  gives  access  to  the  Father 
of  Mercies.  Worship  performed  without  these  qua- 
lifications, must  be  will-worship,  and  as  unacceptable 
as  those  outward  pretences  of  the  Jews,  while  their 
hearts  were  far  from  God. 

"  We,  therefore,  believe  it  right,  when  we  assemble 
for  the  purpose  of  Divine  worship,  to  sit  down  in 
reverent  silence  ;  endeavouring  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  all  things  but  the  one  great  object  of  adora- 
tion :  and  in  this  humble,  waiting  state  of  mind,  to 
remain  in  silence,  unless  we  should  be  favoured  with 
the  qualification  and  command  for  vocal  language,  in 
preaching,  prayer,  or  praise. 

"  God  is  a  Sjiirit,  and  can  be  approached  only  by 
spirit.  Hence  vocal  sound  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
vey to  him  the  desires,  which  liis  own  Divine  in- 
tiuence  has  raised  in  our  hearts.  Language  is  only 
necessary  to  convey  sentiments  from  man  to  man. 
Our  Father,  who  seeth  in  secret,  and  who  knows  what 
we  need  before  we  ask  him,  and  who  enables  us,  by  the 
help  of  his  own  Divine  infiuence,  to  make  interces- 
sion according  to  his  will — sees,  hears,  and  knows 
what  thus  passes  in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  without 
the  intervention  of  words. 

"  When  a  number  of  individuals  thus  sit  down,  in 
solemn  silence,  waiting  upon  God — their  minds  be- 
ing abstracted  from  all  inferior  objects,  and  their 
spirits  engaged  in  exercise  for  the  arising  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  a  spiritual  communion  is  felt,  and 
they  are  mutually  helpful  to  each  other.  The  hea- 
venly virtue  and  solemnity  is  felt  to  flow  as  from 
vessel  to  vessel.     For  when  a  meeting  is  thus  g*' 
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tliered  in  the  name  and  power  of  Clirist,  he  is  often 
pleased  to  appear  among  them  in  great  glory,  re- 
vealed to  that  perception  and  qiiiclcened  understand- 
ing, which  is  the  effect  of  his  own  Divine  work  in 
their  hearts.  All  this  may  be  effected,  though  there 
may  not  have  been  a  word  spoken  in  the  meeting. 

"There  is,  in  silent  worship,  something  so  beauti- 
ful, so  sublime,  so  consistent  with  the  relation  in 
which  we  stand  to  God,  that  it  appears  strange  there 
should  exist  a  single  doubt  of  its  propriety." 

In  the  view  of  the  Friends,  outward  ceremonies 
are  not  only  useless,  in  a  strictly  spiritual  religion, 
but  they  are  absolutely  uijurious,  witlidrawing  tlie 
mind  from  tliat  pure  abstracted  communion  with 
God  whicli  forms  the  very  essence  of  acceptable  de- 
votion. Hence  they  reject  baptism  in  the  outward 
dispensation  of  it,  admitting  only  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  reject  also  the  outward  obser- 
vance of  tlie  Lord's  Supper,  believing  that  its  true 
object  is  accomplished  by  the  inward  communion  of 
the  soul  with  God.  On  the  same  ground,  namely, 
that  religion  is  purely  spiritual  m  its  cliaracter,  they 
reckon  it  proper  to  avoid  tlie  observance  of  all  fasts 
or  festivals  of  a  sacred  kind,  all  outward  adorning  of 
churclies,  and  tlie  use  of  music  in  worship,  whether 
of  a  vocal  or  instrumental  character. 

From  tlie  constancy  with  which  they  dwell  on  the 
necessity  of  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit,  and  their 
depreciation  of  the  outward  means  of  grace,  tlie 
Friends  have  sometimes  been  charged  with  a  want  of 
sufficient  reverence  for  .ne  written  Word  of  God. 
This,  however,  they  uniformly  deny,  alleging  that 
tliey  hold  the  Bible  in  such  veneration,  that  they  obey 
its  precepts  to  the  very  letter.  Thus,  in  regard  to 
swearing,  tliey  literally  "swear  not  at  all,"  even  in  a 
court  of  justice.  "  Thou  shall  not  kill,"  they  strictly 
and  literally  obey  by  refusing  to  become  soldiers,  or 
to  draw  the  swurd  even  in  self-defence  ;  regarding 
war  as  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
In  obedience  to  tlie  command  of  Clirist,  which  they 
interpret  Uterally,  tliey  "  call  no  man  Master," 
and  as  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  "  Be  ye  not 
called  Rabbi,"  they  refuse  to  give  or  to  take  titles 
of  honour  and  respect  of  every  kind,  addressing  every 
one,  man  and  %voman,  by  their  plain  Christian  name, 
or  by  tlie  simple  expression,  "Friend;"  and  they 
always  use  the  singular  pronoun,  "  thou  "and  "  thee," 
instead  of  the  cusioniary  plural  "  you."  Tliey  re- 
main covered  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  in 
courts  of  law  and  in  the  church.  Their  dress  is 
simple,  their  mode  of  living  temperate,  their  whole 
deportment  grave  and  sedate.  They  discountenance 
all  frivolous  amusements,  or  the  reading  of  trifling 
productions.  As  they  refuse  remuneration  for  preach- 
ing the  gospel  among  themselves,  they  decline  to 
contribute  for  the  supjiort  of  the  ministers  of  other 
denominations.  Hence  they  refuse  to  pay  tithes  or 
church-rates,  prefemng  to  allow  their  goods  to  be 
Beized  and  sold  by  the  public  authorities  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the   tai      As  the  natural  consequence  of 


their  opinions,  tliey  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  en. 
dowment  of  any  religious  denomination  by  the  State 

The  Friends  look  upon  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  spe- 
cially set  apart  for  religious  duties,  and  inculcate  its 
observance  both  by  public  and  private  worsliip ;  and 
while  they  regard  every  day  as  alike  holy,  they  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  setting  apart 
one  day  in  seven,  in  common  witli  other  Christian.'^, 
for  the  public  worship  of  God.  The  Pagan  names 
which  custom  has  imposed  upon  days  and  months, 
are  rejected  by  the  Friends,  who  substitute  "first 
day"  for  Sunday,  "  second  day"  for  Monday  ;  and  in 
the  same  way  they  use  "  fir.st  month"  for  January, 
"  second  month"  for  February,  and  so  forth. 

To  administer  discipline  and  arrange  the  affairs  ol 
the  Society,  the  Friends  have  montlily,  quarterly, 
and  yearly  meetings.  The  females  have  a  similar 
series  of  meetings,  not  however  to  exercise  disci 
pline,  but  simply  for  mutual  edification.  Every 
child  of  a  member  is,  in  virtue  of  his  descent,  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society.  Marriage  is 
regarded  as  a  Divine  ordinance,  but  they  view  the 
interference  of  a  priest  in  tlie  matter  as  uncalled 
for,  holding  a  human  priesthood  to  be  abrogated 
under  tlie  gospel.  The  montlily  meetings  consist 
of  all  the  congregations  within  a  limited  circuit,  and 
the  objects  for  wliich  they  assemble  are  various, 
chiefly  having  a  reference  to  the  admission  of  new 
member.s,  the  granting  of  certificates  to  those  who 
are  changing  their  place  of  residence,  the  exercise  of 
disciphne,  and  the  election  of  elders  to  watch  ovei 
the  ministry.  Attention  is  also  paid  at  these  meet- 
ings to  the  making  provision  for  poor  members,  and 
securing  education  for  their  children.  Quarterlj 
meetings  are  composed  of  several  monthly  meetings, 
from  which  they  receive  regular  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, while  it  is  also  their  duty  to  hear  appeals 
from  their  decisions.  The  yearly  meetings,  again, 
are  composed  of  the  quarterly  meetings,  or  repre- 
sentatives from  them.  These  are  the  final  courts  of 
appeal,  and  they  hare  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  whole  Society  in  a  particular  country.  Con- 
nected with  the  yearly  meeting  there  is  a  meeting 
for  sufferings,  composed  of  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  chosen  by  the  (luarterly  meetings.  The 
original  design  of  this  asscjnbly  was  to  make  appli 
cation  to  government  in  behalf  of  those  members  of 
the  Society  who  were  exposed  to  suffering  and  per- 
secution in  the  early  history  of  the  body.  Its  ob- 
ject, however,  is  now  completely  changed,  and  it 
forms  a  standing  committee  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  whole  concerns  of  the  Society  when  the  yearly 
meeting  is  not  assembled.  There  are  frequent  meet- 
ings, also,  of  preachers  and  elders  for  mutual  consul- 
tation and  advice.  The  Friends  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  their  disputes  into  the  regular  courts  of  law, 
but  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  the  Society  to  submii 
the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  two  or  more  of  their 
fellow-members. 

From  the  rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  till  tba 
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R«volution  in  1688  they  were  exposed  to  the  most 
severe  and  harassing  persecutions,  ostensibly  becaiise 
tliey  refused  to  take  oatlis,  or  to  pay  titlies,  but  in 
reality  because  of  their  nonconformist  principles. 
Since  the  Revolution  they  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  the  Toleration  Act.  V>y  enactments  passed  in  the 
reign  of  William  IV.,  their  affirmations  are  accepted 
in  courts  of  law  instead  of  oatlis,  and  by  tlie  abroga- 
tion of  the  Test  Acts  they  have  been  rendered  eligi- 
ble to  public  offices.  It  would  appear  that  since 
1800,  the  Friends  have  been  diminishing  rather  than 
increasing  in  numbers,  a  state  of  matters  which  they 
themselves  account  for  by  tlie  constant  emigration  of 
members  to  America,  where  the  Friends  exist  in 
large  numbers.  In  1800,  tlie  number  of  their  meet- 
ing-houses in  England  amounted  to  413,  while  the 
census  in  1851  reports  only  371,  corresponding  pro- 
bably to  not  more  than  20,000  members.  In  Scot- 
land only  six  meeting-houses  are  reported,  so  that  in 
all  likelihood  there  are  not  more  than  1,000  persons 
belonging  to  tlie  Society  of  Friends  in  the  northern 
parts  of  tlie  island.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  small 
secession  from  tlie  body  took  place  in  Manchester, 
which  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  200  members, 
who  assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  Evangelical 
Friends.  This  body  was  but  sliort-Iived,  the  place 
of  worship  whicli  they  built  for  themselves  having, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  been  disposed  of  to  an- 
other Christian  body,  and  the  congregation  scat- 
tered. 

The  controversy  which  agitated  the  Society  for 
some  time,  and  led  to  a  partial  secession,  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Beacon  controversy,  and 
involved  the  three  points  of  Immediate  Revelation, 
Perceptible  Guidance,  and  Universal  Saving  Liglit. 
The  .seceding  body  argued,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  reg.ird  to  Immediate  Revela- 
tion, as  being  attested  by  consciousness  alone,  was  a 
virtual  denial  of  the  Inspired  AVord  of  God,  as  being 
the  only  test  of  truth.  In  a  certain  sense,  undoubt- 
edly, as  Dr.  Wardlaw  very  clearly  shows,  in  his 
'  Friendly  Letters  to  the  Society  of  Friends,'  it  is 
admitted  by  Christians  generally,  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  imparts  spiritual  discernment  to  the  soul,  and 
this  spiritual  discernment  may,  in  a  modified  sense, 
be  called  the  revealing  of  Christ  to  the  mind.  But 
the  grand  difference  between  the  general  doctrine 
and  tliat  of  tlie  Friends  is,  that,  in  the  behef  of 
the  former,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches  no  more 
than  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible,  but  in  the 
belief  of  the  latter,  the  Spirit  unfolds  to  the  under- 
standing of  believers,  the  great  principles  contain- 
ed in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  applying  them  to  the 
various  exigencies  and  duties  of  life.  This  view 
tlie  Seceders  regard  aa  trenching  on  the  authority 
of  the  in.spired  word.  Such  a  doctrine,  say  they, 
excludes  the  Holy  Scriptures  from  the  place 
which  Protestant  Christians  unifomily  assign  to 
I  hem,  th.'it  of  being  the  sole  standard  and  rule  of 
Ciitli  and  obedience.  And,  indeed,  this  conseriuencc 
I. 


would  seem  naturally  to  follow,  did  the  Friends  not 
plainly  assert  their  belief,  that  "  the  Scriptures  form 
the  only  fit  outw.ard  judge  of  controversies  among 
Christians,  and  that  whatever  doctrine  is  contrary 
to  their  testimony,  m,a\',  therefore,  be  justlv  re- 
garded as  false."  The  Society  of  Friends  refuse 
to  give  the  Scriptures  the  title  of  the  Word  of 
God,  reserving  that  title  for  Jesus  Chri.=t  per- 
sonally, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  he  oper- 
ates on  the  soul  of  the  believer.  They  main 
tain,  however,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  that  they  are 
to  be  "reverently  received,  diligently  read,  and  their 
commands  faithfully  obeyed."  Besides,  it  is  true 
of  the  Friends  that  no  body  of  Christians  lend  a 
more  efficient  support  to  Bible  Societies,  or  show 
greater  zeal  in  diffusing  the  Scriptures  all  around 
tliein. 

The  doctrine  of  Perceptible  Guidance  is  another  of 
those  peculiar  tenets  maintained  by  the  Friends, 
which  has  been  keenly  disputed  by  the  seceding 
party  among  them.  To  understand  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  this  expression,  we  may  simply  quote  the 
statement  of  WiUiam  Penn  on  the  subject.  "  When 
neither  man,"  says  he,  "  nor  Scriptures  are  near  us, 
yet  there  continually  attends  us  that  Spirit  of  trutli, 
that  immediately  informs  us  of  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  and  gives  us  true  directions  what  to  do, 
and  what  to  leave  undone.  Is  not  this  the  rule  of 
life  ?  If  ye  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  are 
ye  sons  of  God."  Now,  it  is  an  undoubted  trutli, 
that  every  Christian  depends  upon  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  for  grace  to  discharge  the  duties 
and  endure  the  trials  of  life.  The  only  point  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Friends  and  other  Christian  deno- 
minations is,  whether  the  gi-ace  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian is  guided  be  perceptible  or  not,  and  if  percep- 
tible, whether  it  is  capable  of  being  distinguished  in 
our  consciousness  from  the  unassisted  operation  of 
our  own  thoughts.  Even  the  Friends  themselves, 
if  we  may  take  Mr.  Guriieyas  representing  the  sen- 
timents of  his  fellow-members,  acknowledge  that 
there  is  no  infallible  means  of  distinguishing  between 
the  true  guide  and  the  false  guide.  If  so,  then 
how  are  we  to  know  that  the  im])ulscs  which  we 
attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit  are  not  the  dictates  of 
our  own  imagination.  We  are  compelled  to  seek  a 
test  external  to  ourselves,  by  which  to  try  the  two 
competing  guides  within  the  soul,  and  that  test  is  no 
other  than  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  truth.  But  it  is 
due  to  the  Friends  to  state,  that  while  they  hold  the 
doctrine  of  immediate  spiritual  guidance,  they  fully 
recognize  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Bible  classes  are  in  some  places'  held  in 
which  the  young  are  carefully  instructed  in  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  the  Bible,  the  teachers  being 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

The   last   point   which  gave  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy between   the  seceding  party  and  the  general 
Society  of  Friends  was  the  L'uiversalify  of  Suviug 
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Light  or  Grace,  or  in  otiier  words,  the  Arminian 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  by  his  finislied  work  upon 
the  cross  hath  brought  all  men  into  a  salvable  state, 
80  that,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke, "  every 
human  soul  may  be  saved,  if  it  be  not  his  own  fault." 
The  doctrine  held  by  the  Friends  on  this  subject  is, 
that    "independently   of   any   outward   information 
whatever,  tvery  individual  human  creature  may  in 
himself  come  to  the  virtual  knowledge  of  the  Sa- 
viour."    In  some  of  the  earlier  -m-itings  of  Friends, 
a  few  unguarded  expressions  occur,  such  as  "  Saving 
Light,"  and  "  the  Christ  within,"  which  are  seldom 
if  ever  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Friends  at  the 
present  day.     These,  however,  have  doubtless  given 
rise  to  much  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  body.     And  this  circumstance  alone  may  ac- 
count for  the  controversy  on  the  three  peculiar  doc- 
trines, the  maintenance  of  which  by  the  Friends  gave 
rise  some  years  ago  to  an  extensive  schism  in  the 
body.    No  change,  however,  has  taken  place  in  either 
the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  Society  itself,  but  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  Minute  of  the  London  yearly 
meeting  in  1848,  they  plainly  avow  their  determina- 
tion to  "  uphold  their  ancient  standard  of  faith  and 
practice  in  all  its  fulness,  spiritualitv,  and  simplicity." 
FRIENDS  (Society  of)  IN  AMERICA.    The 
origin  of  this  sect  in  America  is  due  to  the  violent 
persecutions  which  the  Friends  were  called  upon  to 
endure  in  England  in  the  early  period  of  their  his- 
tory.    About  ten  years  after  George  Fox  had  first 
promulgated  his  peculiar  opinions,  so  large  a  band  of 
followers  bad  gathered  round  him,  that  both  Church 
and  State  began  to  dread  the  new  sect  which  had 
arisen,  and  was  daily  growing  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence.    They  were  Nonconformists  of  a  peculiar 
kind,  more  stern  and  unyielding  than  any  that  had 
yet  appeared.     They  refused  to  pay  tithes,  belienng 
that  their  doing  so  would  be  on  their  part  a  virtual 
recognition  of  an  unchristian  system.     No  wonder 
that  in  the  intolerant  reign  of  the  Second  Charles, 
these  earnest  men  should  call  down  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  Laud  and  the  Star  Chamber.  In  the  face 
of  the  most  cruel  persecution,  the  followers  of  Fox 
were  steady  and  persevering  in  tlieir  proclamation  of 
what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth  of  God.     The  re- 
sult was,  that  thousands  were  imprisoned  and  their 
goods  confiscated,  while  some,  wearied  and  worn  out 
with  grinding  oppression,  sought  a  home  on  a  foreign 
shore.     Of  these,  two  female  Friends,  Mary  Fisher 
and  Ann  Austin,  sailed  for  America.     They  reached 
the  port  of  Boston  in  July  1656,  and  their  arrival 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  such  fury  that 
the  poor  unoffending  women  were  not  suffered  to 
land,  but  compelled  to  return  in  the  same  ship  to 
England.      The    most    stringent    enactments   were 
passed  against  the  introduction  of  Friends  into  the 
colony.    All  however  was  ineffectual,  numbers  found 
their  way  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  their  princi- 
ples were  embraced  by  a  considerable  number  of  the 


people.  The  spirit  of  persecution  now  burst  forth 
in  America  with  even  greater  virulence  than  in 
England.  The  peaceableFriendswcre  treated  with 
the  most  inhuman  cruelty,  and  several  of  them  were 
put  to  death  on  the  gaUows.  The  New  England 
Puritans  cxliibited  a  savage  cruelty  towards  the 
persecuted  strangers  who  had  landed  on  tlieir 
shores,  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  without  feel- 
ings of  horror.  Some  had  their  cars  cut  off,  others 
tlieir  tongues  bored  through  with  a  hot  u-on.  others 
were  stripped  naked  and  publiclj-  whipped,  many 
were  heavily  fined,  many  were  imprisoned,  and 
many  more  were  doomed  to  perpetual  exile. 

Mr.  JIarsden,  in  his  '  Christian  Churches  and  Sects, 
gives  a  livelv  picture  of  the  last  hours  of  some  ot 
the  martyrs  of  this  bloody  period  in  New  England : 
"  The  first  victims  who  sealed  their  testimony  with 
their  blood  were  William  Robinson,  a  merchant  of 
London,  and  Marmaduke  Stephenson  of  Yorkshire, 
who,  together  with  Mary  Dyer,  the  wife  of  a  respec- 
table colonist,  were  sentenced  to  the  gallows  in  Oc- 
tober, 1659.  Robinson  and  Stephenson  had  been 
banished  under  the  law  of  the  previous  year ;  they 
soon  returned,  and  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives. 
Mary  Dyer  was  reprieved  after  the  halter  had  been 
put  about  her  neck ;  for  it  appears  that  these  cruel- 
ties disgusted  many  of  the  colonists,  and  that  Endi- 
cot,  struggling  between  a  sense  of  shame,  and  the 
impulses  of  fanaticism,  was  disposed,  upon  the  whole, 
to  spare  her  life.  She  was  conveyed  on  horseback, 
attended  by  four  guards,  to  Rhode  Island;  in  the 
spring  she  returned  to  Boston,  and  was  immediately 
brought  before  Endicot,  and  condemned  to  die  the 
next  day.  She  was  led  through  the  town,  guarded 
with  a  troop  of  soldiers,  the  drums  beating  all  the 
way,  to  drown  her  voice,  had  she  attempted  to  ad- 
dress the  people.  Slie  was  again  beneath  the  gal- 
lows, when  a  reprieve  was  offered  if  she  would  pro- 
mise to  return  into  banishment.  '  In  obedience  to 
the  will  of  the  Lord  I  came,'  she  said,  'and  in  his 
will  I  abide  faithful  unto  death.'  She  was  told  that 
she  was  guilty  of  her  own  blood,  to  which  she  made 
answer  thus :  '  Nay  ;  I  came  to  keep  bloodguiltiness 
from  you,  desiring  you  to  repeal  the  unrighteous  and 
unjust  law  of  banishment  under  pain  of  death,  made 
against  the  innocent  sei'vants  of  the  Lord ;  therefore, 
my  blood  will  be  required  at  your  hands  who  wil- 
fully do  it ;  but  for  those  who  do  it  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  hearts,  I  desire  the  Lord  to  forgive  them.  I 
came  to  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  in  obedience 
to  His  will  I  stand,  even  to  death.'  Thus  Mary 
Dyer  bore  her  last  testimony  to  the  two  great 
Quaker  doctrines  of  imphcit  submission  to  the  guid- 
ance of  the  inward  light,  and  of  passive  quietude  in 
suffering  without  wrath  and  almost  without  remon 
strance. 

"  AVe  might  give  a  frightful  catalogue  of  men  and 
women  whipped  from  town  to  town,  through  the 
New  England  States ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the 
discipline  through  which  Quakerism  passed  in  its  in- 
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fiincy,  and  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
cnwiled  so  roughly.  The  people  of  England  and  the 
Parliament  were  shocked ;  and  Endicot  and  his 
friends  felt  it  necessary  to  send  home  an  apology  for 
their  cruelties,  and  '  to  vindicate  themselves,'  as  tliey 
say,  '  from  the  clamorous  accusations  of  severity.' 
They  advance  no  extenuation,  except  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  their  own  security  against  '  the  im- 
petuous, frantic  fury'  of  the  Quakers — the  impetuous, 
frantic  fun,',  to  wit,  of  Maiy  Dyer! 

"  Other  martyrs  followed.  In  1661  William  Led- 
dra  and  Wenlock  Christison  thought  fit  to  return 
from  haiiislnnent,  and  were  immediately  imprisoned 
in  chains.  When  brought  to  trial,  Leddra  asked, 
reasonably  enough,  '  What  evil  have  I  done?'  The 
court  answered,  that  his  own  confession  was  as  good 
as  a  thousand  witnesses ;  that  he  maintained  the 
innocence  of  the  Quakers  wlio  had  been  put  to  death ; 
and,  moreover,  that  he  kept  his  hat  on  in  com-t ;  and 
that  he  said  thee  and  thou.  'Will  you  put  me  to 
death,'  said  he,  '  for  speaking  English,  and  for  not 
taking  off  my  clothes?'  'A  man,'  replied  the 
court,  'may  speak  treason  in  English.'  'And  is  it 
treason,'  he  rejomed,  'to  say  thee  and  thou  to  a 
single  person?'  He  received  no  answer;  but  ten 
days  afterwards  ho  was  hanged,  exclaiming,  '  I  com- 
mit my  righteous  cause  to  thee,  O  God.'  Christison 
was  asked  upon  his  trial  by  Endicot  the  governor, 
'  What  dost  thou  here ?'  'I  am  come  here,'  said  the 
prisoner,  '  to  warn  you  that  you  shed  no  more  inno- 
cent blood,  for  the  blood  which  you  have  shed  al- 
ready cries  to  the  Lord  God  for  vengeance  to  come 
upon  you.'  Whereupon  it  was  said,  'Take  him 
away,  gaoler.'  He  was  brought  up  again,  aiul  tried 
by  a  jury,  for  the  colonists  now  began  to  fear  the 
opinion  of  the  mother-coimtry ;  he  was  brought  in 
guilty,  protesting  manfully  against  the  iniquity  of 
their  proceedings.  '  I  appeal,'  said  he,  '  to  the  laws 
of  my  own  nation ;  I  never  heard  or  read  of  any  law 
in  England  to  hang  Quakers!'  His  courage  saved 
his  life :  in  a  few  days,  Wenlock  and  twenty-seven 
of  his  friends  were  set  at  liberty.  Wenlock  treated 
his  judges  with  contempt.  'What  means  this?' 
said  lie,  '  have  3'ou  a  new  law,  that  I  am  to  be  set  at 
liberty?'  'Yes,'  said  they.  'Then,'  he  replied, 
'you  have  deceived  most  people.'  'How  so? 'said 
they.  '  Becau.se  they  thought  the  gallows  had  been 
your  last  woaiion.'  Two  of  the  company,  Peter 
Pearson  and  Judith  Brown,  as  some  atonement  for 
the  wounded  honour  of  the  magistr.ates,  were  strip- 
ped to  the  waist,  fastened  to  a  cart's-tail,  and  whip- 
ped through  the  town  of  Boston.  Soon  afterwards 
an  order  arrived  from  Charles  H.,  who  was  now 
reslorcd,  dated  the  9tli  of  December,  1C61,  com- 
manding IJidicot  to  desist  from  further  proceed- 
mgs  against  the  Quakers;  whatever  their  olVence, 
and  whether  they  had  been  condemned  or  not,  they 
were  to  be  sent  over  to  England,  together  with  the 
respective  crimes  and  offences  laid  to  their  charge, 
uid  tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  at  home. 


Happily  for  the  persecuted  Quakers,  Governor  En 
dieot  died  the  next  year.  One  of  his  last  acts,  iu 
defiance  of  the  crown,  was  the  flogging  of  a  Quaker. 

It  was  with  such  a  baptism  of  blood  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  America  commenced  its  career.  The 
principles  of  the  body,  however,  continued  to  spread 
with  the  most  amazing  rapidity.  In  1082,  a  large 
accession  was  made  to  their  numbers  by  the  arrival 
of  William  Penn  from  England,  who,  having  had  an 
extensive  tract  of  land  made  over  to  him  by  royal  char- 
ter, planted  the  flourishing  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  settlement,  nearly  three  thou- 
sand colonists  arrived,  and  with  various  fluctuations, 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  with  its  large  capital 
city  Philadelphia,  which  contains  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  continues  to  be  the  chief  scat  of 
the  Friends  in  America.  In  Indiana,  the  number  of 
Friends  amounts  to  about  40,000.  The  youth  of  the 
New  Enghind  Friends,  Dr.  Schaft'  informs  us,  desert 
largely  either  to  the  Episcopal  church  or  to  the  in- 
different world. 

The  Friends  in  America  are  calculated  to  amount 
to  nearly  200,000.  As  a  body  they  are  orthodox 
in  doctrine,  and  firmly  cleave  to  the  Bible  and 
the  original  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  sect ; 
but  a  small  pai-ty,  named  from  their  founder,  I21ias 
Hicks,  HiCKSlTES  (which  see),  having  departed 
from  the  truth,  separated  from  the  main  body  in 
1827.  They  hold  Unitarian  and  rationalistic  opi- 
nions in  reference  to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and 
identify  the  inward  light  witli  natural  reason.  The 
Hicksite  Friends  are  among  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  of  abolitionism  and  female  emancipa- 
tion. A  class  of  American  Quakers,  contrary  to  the 
general  views  of  the  Friends,  who  condemn  all  war 
as  unlawful,  joined  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
hence  received  the  name  of  "  the  Fighting  Quakers." 
At  an  early  period,  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  which  occurred  in  1691,  George  Keith,  one 
of  the  most  leanied  members  of  the  Society,  who 
had  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  his  brethren  on  the  human  nature 
of  Christ,  which  terminated  in  1695  in  his  expulsion 
from  the  body  with  his  adherents.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  sect  called  after  their  founder  Keithians 
(which  see). 

FRIENDS  OP  GOD,  Christian  societies  which 
were  formed  in  the  south  and  west  of  Germany,  as 
eariy  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  continued  on- 
wards gi-adually  preparing  the  way  for  the  Refoi-ma- 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  century.  These  societies  had 
their  principal  seats  in  Strasbiu'g,  Basle,  Cologne, 
and  Nuremberg.  The  name  by  which  they  were 
known,  Frinwh  of  God,  was  not  intended  to  desig- 
nate an  exclusive  party  or  sect,  but  simply  to  denote 
that  the  members  had  reached  that  stage  of  spiritual 
life  at  which  they  were  actuated  by  disinterested 
love  to  God,  such  as  they  considered  was  indicated 
by  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  John  xv.  15, 
"  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servant.s :  for  the  servant 
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knowetli  not  wliat  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called 
you  friends ;  for  all  tilings  that  I  have  heard  of  my 
Fatlier  I  have  made  known  nnto  you."  One  of  the 
Friends  of  God,  the  Dominican  John  Taulcr,  tluis 
comments  on  this  passage,  "The  'henceforth'  was 
from  the  time  they  forsook  all  and  followeil  him ; 
then  they  were  his  friends  and  no  longer  servants." 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  Friends  of  God  as 
they  were  exhibited  in  practical  life  are  thus  noted 
by  Neander :  "  From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of 
God  came  those  monks  and  ecclesiastics  who  took 
the  liveliest  interest  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the 
laity,  preached  in  the  German  language,  and  laboured 
not  merely  to  educate  the  laity  to  orthodox  think- 
ing, to  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  church,  to 
mortifications,  and  to  various  kinds  of  good  works, 
but  to  lead  thcni  forward  to  a  deeper  experience  of 
Christianity,  to  a  truly  divine  life  according  to  their 
own  understanding  of  it.  Great  and  striking  was 
the  difl'erenco  between  the  common  preachers  who 
were  eager  to  display  their  own  acuteness  and  learn- 
ing, wlio  .amused  the  people  with  tales  and  legends, 
warned  them  only  against  the  giosser  sins,  and  re- 
commended almsgiving  and  donations  to  the  clnu'ch, 
and  these  preachers  belonging  to  the  Friends  of 
God,  who  entered  profoundly  into  the  internal  reli- 
gious life,  and  sought  to  trace  sanctitication  back  to 
a  hidden  life  in  God  as  its  inmost  ground.  Great 
and  striking  the  dill'erence  between  those  who  had 
no  other  object  in  \iew  than  to  work  on  the  imagi- 
nation by  descriptions  of  hell  and  of  ])urgatory,  and 
thus  to  frighten  men  from  sin  or  drive  them  to  pur- 
chase indulgences,  and  those  men  who  pointed  be- 
yond fear  and  the  hope  of  reward,  to  the  love  of 
God  which  could  desire  no  higher  portion  than  Him- 
self! From  the  number  of  these  Friends  of  God 
came  those  priests,  who,  scorning  to  be  troubled  by 
the  connnon  scruples  diu'ing  the  time  of  the  pap.al 
interdict  and  amidst  the  ravages  of  the  Black  Death, 
bestowed  the  consolations  of  religion  on  the  forsaken 
people.  They  put  forth  from  Strasburg,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  collective  body  of  the  clergy,  arguing 
to  show  the  injustice  and  wrong  of  leaving  the  poor 
ignorant  people  to  die  under  the  ban.  Thus  Tauler 
in  Strasburg,  without  fear  of  the  black  vomit,  which 
carried  off  many  of  the  clergy,  laboured  incessantly 
during  tlie  interdict  tor  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
These  Friends  of  God  could  pursue  their  work  with 
the  lees  opposition  because  they  recognized  in  all  the 
.standing  regulations  of  the  church  the  divine  ap- 
pointment'; because  they  followed  the  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  where  it  did  not  directly  contra- 
dict the  demands  of  their  own  consciences,  and 
strictly  submitted  to  their  ecclesiastical  superiors. 
They  recommended  the  conscientious  disch.arge  of 
all  duties  required  by  the  church  laws,  looked  upon 
every  outward  exercise  of  religion  prescribed  by  the 
church  as  a  preparation  for  a  higher  stage  of  spiritual 
perfection ;  and  yet  they  knew  how  to  warn  men  at 
tlie  same  time  against  all  extemalization  of  religion 


and  supposed  meritoriousness  of  good  works.  They 
pointed  constantly  from  external  things  to  the  more 
hidden  depths  of  the  religious  life.  Thus  Tauler,  in 
a  sermon  where  ho  compares  many  prelates  of  hia 
time  with  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  after  having 
spoken  of  the  several  gradations  of  spiritual  .supe- 
riors, from  the  jiope  downwards,  remarks :  '  Were 
they  .all  disposed  to  treat  me  ill,  to  be  wolves  to  me 
and  snap  at  me,  I  am  still  to  lay  myself  in  true  re- 
sign.ation  and  submissiveness  humbly  at  their  feet, 
and  to  do  it  without  murmur  or  gainsaying.'  The 
same  preacher  says :  '  Behold,  for  this,  have  all  works 
been  invented  and  devised,  with  good  exercises  of 
virtue,  such  as  prayer,  reading,  singing,  fasting, 
w.atching,  and  kneeling,  and  whatever  other  virtuous 
exercises  there  m.ay  be,  that  the  man  may  be  occu- 
pied therewith  and  kept  away  from  foreign,  unsuit- 
able, ungodly  things.  Know,  that  shouldst  thou 
let  thyself  be  stabbed  a  thousand  times  a-day,  and 
come  to  life  ag.ain ;  .shouldst  thou  let  thyself  be 
strung  to  a  wheel,  .and  eat  thorns  and  stones ;  with  all 
this,  thou  couldst  lujt  overcome  sin  of  thyself.  But 
sink  thyself  into  the  deep,  unfathomable  mercy  of 
God,  with  a  humble,  submissive  will,  under  God  and 
all  creatures,  and  know  that  then  alone  Christ  would 
give  it  thee,  out  of  his  great  kindness,  and  free  good- 
ness, and  love,  and  compassion.' " 

The  Friends  of  God  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  laity,  not  only  by  their  preaching  and  at- 
tention to  common  pastor.al  duties,  but  by  acting  as 
confessors  and  guides,  urging  upon  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  duty  of  following  their  instruc- 
tions as  if  they  heard  a  voice  from  heaven.  It  often 
happened,  .accordingly,  th.at  priests  adopted  as  con- 
fessors laymen  whom  they  might  happen  to  regard 
as  more  .advanced  than  they  in  the  Divine  life.  Thus 
we  find  a  lavm.an,  A.  D.  1340,  impelled  by  a  thrice- 
repeated  vision,  travelling  to  Straslmrg  th.at  he  might 
further  enlighten  John  Tiinler,  who  at  that  time  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  distinguished  preachers, 
and  after  bearing  from  him  a  sennon  on  Christian 
perfection,  the  lay-stranger  pl.ainly  told  him  tluat  he 
considered  him  a  mere  man  of  books  and  a  Ph<arisee. 
So  deeply  was  the  mind  of  Tauler  impressed  with 
wh.at  this  layman  told  him,  that  he  chose  him  as  the 
Friend  of  God,  who  was  to  be  his  guide,  and  sub- 
mitted himself  wholly  for  a  time  to  bis  directions. 
The  laym.an,  who  thus  became  the  confessor  of  a 
priest,  was  Nicholas  of  Basle,  a  man  of  great  influ- 
ence in  his  d.ay,  and  who,  belonging  to  the  .ancient 
church  of  the  Wiildenses,  devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  introducing  a  more  experimental  Christianity. 
And  in  this  res)iect  he  had  a  great  advantage  ovei 
the  other  Friends  of  God,  not  being  fettered  by  the 
enslaving  tendencies  of  the  ritualism  of  Rome. 
Nichol.as  continued  through  a  long  life  to  propagate 
the  pure  gospel  both  in  Germany  and  France,  but  at 
length  in  his  old  age  he  was  arrested  at  Vienna  by 
the  Inquisition,  and  burned  as  a  heretic  at  the  st.ake. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  in  an  age  when 
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men  were  simply  groping  after  the  liglit,  tliere  should 
have  existed  no  dili'erences  of  opinion  among  the 
members  of  societies  so  numerous  and  wide-spread 
as  the  Friends  of  God.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
their  teaching  was.  that  men  ought  to  long  after 
union  with  God,  and  while  the  due  subordination  of 
jhe  creature  to  the  Creator  was  kept  in  view,  as  well 
as  the  infinite  distance  of  sinful  man  from  a  holy 
God,  there  was  little  danger  of  such  an  idea  leading 
to  heresy.  But  when  man  began  to  throw  aside  his  be- 
coming humility,  and  to  exalt  and  even  deify  himself, 
the  conseiiuenoe  was,  the  gi'adual  introduction  of  a 
fanatical  pantheism,  opposed  to  all  positive  revela- 
tion, to  everything  supernatural,  to  every  intimation 
of  a  God  above  the  world.  Thus  there  arose  in  these 
Christian  societies,  in  course  of  time,  two  parties 
widely  difi'ering  from  each  other,  a  Theistic  and  a 
Pantlieistic  party,  the  first  considering  it  necessary 
to  unite  the  contemplative  with  the  practical  in  ac- 
tual life,  the  intuitive  absorption  in  God  with  active 
love ;  while  the  other  regarded  it  as  the  highest  per- 
fection to  attain  a  pantheistic  quietism  that  despised 
all  active  labour.  The  writings  of  Eckhart  afl'ord 
examples  of  the  latter  teaching;  the  writings  of 
Ruysbrock,  and  Tauler  of  the  former.  The  pan- 
theism of  Eckhart  is  displayed  in  such  propositions 
as  these :  "  We  are  transformed  wholly  into  God, 
and  transformed  into  him  in  the  same  way  as,  in  the 
sacrament,  the  bread  is  transformed  into  the  body  of 
Christ.  I  become  thus  transformed  into  him,  be- 
cause it  is  he  himself  who  brings  it  about  that  I  am 
his.  All  that  the  Father  gave  to  his  Son  when  born 
into  human  nature,  all  this  he  has  given  to  me ;  I 
except  nothing  here,  neither  unity  nor  holiness ;  but 
he  has  given  all  to  me  as  to  himself.  All  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  say  of  Christ,  is  true  also  of  every 
good  and  godlike  man.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
the  divine  essence,  belongs  also  to  the  godly  and 
righteous  man ;  therefore  such  a  person  does  all  that 
God  does,  and  with  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  and  is  a  begetter  of  the  eternal  Word,  and 
Gud  can  do  nothing  without  such  a  [lerson.  The 
good  man  must  make  his  own  will  so  identical  with 
God's  will  as  to  will  all  that  God  wills ;  because 
God,  in  a  certain  sense,  wills  that  I  should  have 
sinned,  I  ought  not  to  wish  that  I  had  not  sinned." 

In  the  view  of  these  Pantheists  the  great  thing  was 
God  in  the  mind  or  consciousness  of  man.  They 
imagined  the  creatures  to  be  in  themselves  nothing ; 
God  the  true  being,  the  real  substance  of  all  things. 
Against  such  erroneous  mystics  Ruysbrock  earnestly 
contended.  "  No  doubt  they  reckon  themselves," 
says  he,  "  very  wise  and  holy ;  but  as  they  have  not 
been  baptized  with  the  Divine  Spirit  and  true  love, 
they  do  not  find  God  and  his  kingdom,  but  only 
their  own  essence,  and  a  formless  repose  in  which,  as 
they  fancy,  they  enjoy  felicity."  Their  radical  error 
Ruysbrock  viewed  as  developing  it.self  in  a  fourfold 
form,  either  as  directed  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
constituting  what  may  be  termed  Pantlieistic  Qiiiit 


ism;  or  against  the  Father,  forming  Pant/imtia 
Realism ;  or  against  the  Son,  a  form  of  heresy  which 
Ullmann  proposes  to  ca.\l  l^anchristismu.i ;  or  gener- 
ally against  God  and  the  church,  constituting  pure 
Nihilism.  The  first  fonn  of  heresy  consisted  in 
their  placing  themselves  above  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
in  claiming  a  perfect  identity  with  the  absolute 
which  reposes  in  itself,  and  is  without  act  or  opera 
tion.  The  second  form  consisted  in  plachig  them- 
selves simply  and  directly  on  an  equality  with  God, 
considering  themselves  as  by  nature  God,  and  hav- 
ing come  into  existence  by  their  own  free  will.  The 
third  form  consisted  in  putting  themselves  upon  a 
level  with  Christ,  both  according  to  his  divine  and 
human  natures.  The  last  form  of  heresy  consisted 
in  setting  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  absolute 
nullity,  having  wholly  lost  themselves,  and  having 
become  that  nullity  which  they  believed  God  to  be. 
The  spirit  of  Pantheistic  mysticism  in  the  difi'erent 
forms  thus  referred  to,  in  process  of  time  pervaded 
extensively  the  affiliated  societies  of  the  Friends  of 
God.  But  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  Ruysbrock  a 
more  correct  mode  of  thinking  began  to  manifest 
itself,  along  with  an  earnest  desire  for  practical  re- 
form. These  two  tendencies  were  combined  in  the 
teaching  of  Ruysbrock,  and  by  his  influence  and  in- 
structions he  was  the  instrument  of  giving  John 
Tauler  to  Germany,  and  Gerhard  Groot  to  the  Ne- 
therlands, both  of  whom  originated  brotherhoods  or 
societies  more  pure  in  doctrine  and  more  practical 
in  their  spirit  than  the  Friends  of  God.  Wo  re- 
fer to  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot,  the  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  and  similar  institutions,  which 
tended  powerfully  to  train  the  public  mind  to  more 
correct  views  of  Divine  truth,  and  thus  operated  as 
useful  forerunners  of  the  Reformation. 

FRIGGA,  the  principal  goddess  among  the  an- 
cient Scandinavians.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Earth,  which  many  ancient  nations  worshipped, 
calling  her  Mother  Earth,  and  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods.  Frigga  was  the  daughter  of  Fjbrg)-n,  and  as 
the  wife  of  Odin,  the  Alfadir  or  All-Father,  they 
and  their  ofi'spring  form  the  race  that  are  called  the 
jEsir,  a  race  that  dwelt  in  Angard  the  old,  and  the 
regions  around  it.  Frigga  was  at  once  the  daughter 
and  the  wife  of  Odin.  Their  firstborn  son  was  Asa- 
Thor,  who  is  endowed  with  strength  and  valour,  and 
therefore  hath  power  over  everything  that  hath  life. 
Frigga  has  a  magnificent  mansion  in  Asgard  called 
Ft'iisalir 

FUNERAL  RITES.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews  at  a  very  early  period  to 
bury  their  dead  a  few  days  after  the  vital  spark  had 
fied,  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep  a  dead  body  long 
unburicd,  any  one  who  touched  it  being  by  the  Lcvi- 
tical  law  ceremonially  unclean,  and  consequently  de- 
prived of  spiritual  privileges,  as  well  as  cut  otV  from 
all  intercourse  with  friends  and  neighbours.  During 
their  sojourn  in  E;;ypt  the  Hebrews  deferred  burial, 
and  it  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  jiractice  that 
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Moses  extended  the  period  of  uncleaniiess  contracted 
from  a  dead  body  to  seven  days,  that  the  people 
•night  be  induced  to  liasten  the  interment  of  their 
dead.  The  Jews  used  no  coffin  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  but  simply  a  bier  or  narrow  bed,  consisting  of  a 
plain  wooden  frame  on  which  the  body  was  placed, 
and  thus  carried  by  bearers  to  the  tomb.  In  2  Chron. 
xvi.  14,  it  is  said  of  the  bier  or  bed  in  which  king 
Asa  was  laid  after  his  death,  "  And  they  buried  him 
in  his  own  sepulclu'es,  which  he  had  made  for  him- 
self in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed 
which  was  tilled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers  kinds 
of  spices  prepared  by  the  apothecaries'  art :  and 
they  made  a  very  gi'eat  burning  for  him."  The  cof- 
fin was  not  used  except  in  Babylon  or  Egypt. 

Funeral  processions  among  the  ancient  Orientals 
were  often  on  a  grand  scale,  more  especially  when 
the  deceased  was  a  person  of  high  rank.  Thus  we 
lead  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  1. 
7 — 9,  "  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father :  and 
with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the 
elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his  brethren, 
and  his  father's  house :  only  thelt'  little  ones,  and 
theu'  flocks,  and  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  laud  of 
Goshen.  And  there  went  up  with  him  both  chariots 
and  horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  great  company." 
At  the  funeral  of  persons  of  mferior  rank,  the  corpse 
was  followed  to  the  gi'ave  by  the  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  also  by  mourners  hired  for  the  occasion. 
It  appears  to  have  been  customary  among  many  an- 
cient nations  to  throw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  along 
with  other  precious  articles  into  the  gi-ave  immedi- 
ately after  the  body  was  deposited  there.  In  very 
earlytimesthe  dead  were  buried  in  caverns;  afterwards 
the  more  humble  classes  were  laid  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth,  while  the  more  wealthy  were  deposited  in 
subterraneous  recesses,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
The  entrance  into  these  latter  burying-places  was  by 
a  descent  of  a  number  of  steps  which  led  to  several 
apartments.  The  bodies  were  laid  in  niclies  in  the 
walls.  The  portals  of  these  tombs  were  kept  care- 
fully closed,  and  the  doors  were  painted  white  on  the 
last  month  of  every  year,  the  month  Adar,  probably 
in  order  to  prevent  those  who  Ciime  to  the  passover 
from  toucliing  them,  and  thereby  being  rendered 
ceremonially  unclean.  To  secure  a  family  burying- 
place  was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  accordingly,  a  minute  account 
is  given  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  of  the  purchase  by 
Abraham  of  a  sepulchre  from  the  sons  of  Heth.  To 
be  deprived  of  burial  was  accounted  one  of  the  hea- 
viest of  calamities,  and  it  is  denounced  against  Jeze- 
bel as  a  punishment  for  her  crimes.  The  family 
tombs  of  the  Jews  were  generally  near  their  houses, 
and  often  in  their  gardens.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  sepulcln-e  belonging  to  Josepli  of  Arimathea,  in 
which  the  body  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  laid.  There 
seems  to  have  existed  a'  Jerusalem  a  separate  bury- 
ing-place  for  the  Jewish  kings,  and  no  greater  dis- 


honour could  be  shown  lo  any  of  Iheii  n.ojucha 
than  to  exclude  him  from  this  privileged  resting 
place. 

The  modem  Jews,  instead  of  close  coffins  use  four 
plain  boards  loosely  joined  together ;  and  the  Rab- 
bles say  that  the  bottom  should  only  consist  of  laths, 
in  order  that  the  wonns  may  destroy  the  body  the 
sooner,  for  according  to  Rabbi  Isaac,  ■'  A  worm  in  a 
dead  body  is  as  painful  as  a  needle  in  a  living  one." 
When  the  corpse  is  laid  within  the  four  plain  boards, 
there  is  put  over  the  other  sepulchral  garments  the 
Talleth  or  square  garment  with  fringes,  which  the 
deceased  had  been  accustomed  to  wear  in  the  syna- 
gogue. Tlie  funeral  rites  are  thus  desciibed  by  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  '  Modem  Judaism : '  "  When  the  body 
is  carried  to  the  place  of  interment,  the  coffin  is 
opened;  and  some  earth,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  is  placed  under  the  head  in 
a  small  bag,  or  strewed  about  the  body,  as  a  preser- 
vative. The  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased 
then  approach  the  coi-pse,  one  after  another,  holding 
one  of  his  great  toes  in  each  hand,  and  imploring 
him  to  pardon  all  the  offences  they  had  committed 
against  him  in  his  life-time,  and  not  to  report  evil 
against  them  in  the  other  world :  and  the  nearest 
relations  have  their  gamients  rent. 

"  Among  the  Jews  in  some  countries,  it  is  cus- 
tomary, after  the  coffin  has  been  nailed  up,  for  ten 
men  to  walk  in  solemn  procession  round  it  seven 
times ;  repeating  at  the  same  time,  prayers  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased :  but  this  custom  is  not  uni- 
versal. 

"  When  the  coffin  is  placed  in  the  ground,  each 
of  the  relations  throws  some  earth  upon  it ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  grave  is  filled,  the  persons  who  have  con- 
ducted the  interment,  all  run  away  as  fast  as  possible, 
lest  they  should  hear  the  knock  of  the  angel,  who  is 
supposed  to  come  and  knock  upon  the  coffin,  saying 
in  Hebrew:  Wicked!  wicked!  what  is  thy Pasui.'" 
See  Dead  (]5eating  the). 

"  When  the  relations  return  from  the  funeral, 
they  all  sit  down  upon  the  floor,  and  a  chair  is  placed 
before  them,  with  eggs  boiled  hard,  a  little  salt,  and 
a  small  loaf;  a  small  portion  of  which  is  eaten  by 
each  of  them,  in  order  to  break  the  fast  which  they 
profess  to  have  kept  from  the  moment  of  the  de- 
cease :  and  ten  Jews  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
thirteen,  repeat  prayers  for  the  dead  morning  and 
evening ;  and  at  the  close  of  these  prayers,  the  sons 
of  the  deceased,  or  his  nearest  male  relatives,  repeat 
the  Kodesh, — a  prayer  which  is  considered  as  having 
sufficient  efficacy  to  deliver  the  deceased  from  hell." 

It  is  a  current  belief  among  the  modem  Jews, 
that  the  final  resurrection  will  take  place  in  Canaan, 
and  that  those  who  are  buried  in  other  comitries  wil. 
be  rolled  through  subterranean  caverns  till  they 
reach  that  sacred  country.  One  of  the  greatest  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  therefore,  with  every  Israelite  is. 
that  if  at  all  practicable  he  may  draw  his  last  breath  in 
the  land  of  Palestine ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  those 
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»'ho  have  it  in  their  power,  to  resort  thither  in  their 
old  age,  witli  the  new  of  dying  on  tlie  sacred  soil,  and 
thus  sparing  themselves  tlie  long  journey  after  death, 
which,  as  they  imagine,  they  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  undertake.  When  the  modern  Jews, 
in  the  case  of  a  burial,  reach  the  place  of  interment, 
a  speech  is  addressed  to  the  dead  in  such  terms  as 
these,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  has  formed  thee,  fed 
thee,  maintained  thee,  and  taken  away  thy  life.  0 
Dead !  he  knows  your  number,  and  shall  one  day  re- 
store your  life.  Blessed  be  he  that  takes  away  life 
and  restores  it." 

At  the  &st  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  cus- 
tom of  burning  the  dead  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  Roman  Empire,  but  the  early  Christians  pro- 
tested against  this  custom,  and  manifested  a  decided 
preference  for  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead  after 
the  example  of  the  Jews.  They  had  at  first  no  se- 
parate burial-places,  but  laid  their  dead  in  the  public 
places  of  interment,  which,  according  to  both  Jewish 
and  Roman  laws,  were  situated  outside  the  cities.  It 
was  not  until  the  fourth  century  that  an  open  space 
around  the  church  was  selected  by  the  Christians  as 
a  place  appropriated  for  the  burial,  first  of  the  clergy, 
and  afterwards  of  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
practice  of  consecrating  burying-grounds  was  not 
introduced  before  the  sixth  century.  The  dead  be- 
gan to  be  interred  within  the  walls  of  churches  so 
late  as  the  ninth  century.  See  Cemetery.  Places 
of  interment  among  the  early  Christians  were  often 
styled  sleeping  places,  the  death  of  believers  being 
considered  as  a  falling  asleep  in  the  Lord.  The  church 
did  not  approve  of  separate  family  sepulchres,  but 
preferred  that  all  the  brethren  should  rest  together 
in  one  common  place  of  interment.  In  times  of  per- 
secution the  Christians  were  wont  to  bury  their  dead 
by  night,  and  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  But  in  times 
of  peace,  as  under  Constantiue  and  his  sons,  the 
funerals  of  Christians  took  place  by  day,  and  with  no 
small  pomp  and  ceremony.  Under  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, the  practice  of  burying  under  cloud  of  night 
was  restored  by  law. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  primitive  Christians  is  given  by  Mr.  Coleman 
in  his  '  Christian  Anticpiities  :'  "  The  body  was  bonie 
on  a  bier  in  solemn  procession  to  the  burial-place, 
and  followed  by  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  de- 
ceased as  mourners,  among  whom  the  clergy  and 
some  others  were  reckoned.  Besides  these,  many 
others,  as  spectators,  joined  in  the  procession.  These 
processions  were  sometimes  so  thronged  as  to  occa- 
sion serious  accidents,  and  even  the  loss  of  life.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  acolyths  to  conduct  the  proces- 
sion. The  bier  was  borne  sometimes  on  the  shoul- 
der, and  sometimes  by  the  hands.  The  nearest 
relations,  or  persons  of  rank  and  distinction,  were 
the  bearers.  Even  the  bishops  and  clergy  often  offi- 
ciated in  this  capacity. 

"  The  tolling  of  bells  at  funerals  was  introduced  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.     Previous  to  the  use 


of  bells  the  trumpet  and  wooden  clappers  were  used 
for  similar  purposes. 

■'  Palms  and  olive  branches  were  carried  in  funeral 
processions  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourth  century, 
in  imitation  of  Christ's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusa- 
lem. The  cypress  was  rejected  because  it  wag  a 
symbol  of  mourning.  The  carrying  of  burning  lamps 
and  tapers  was  earher  and  more  general.  This  was 
a  festive  representation  of  the  triumph  of  the  de 
ceased  over  death,  and  of  his  union  with  Christ,  as 
in  the  festival  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse.  Tlie 
Christians  repudiated  the  custom  of  crowning  the 
corpse  and  the  coffin  with  garlands,  as  savouring  of 
idolatry.  But  it  was  usual  with  them  to  strew  flowers 
upon  the  grave. 

"  Psalms  and  hvmins  were  sung  while  the  corpse 
was  kept,  while  it  was  carried  in  procession,  and 
aroimd  the  grave.  Kotices  of  this  custom  are  found 
in  several  authors.  These  anthems  were  altogether 
of  a  joyful  character.  But  Bingham  has  well  re- 
marked, that  '  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  of  this 
in  the  first  ages,  while  the  Christians  were  in  a  state 
of  persecution  ;  but  as  soon  as  their  peaceable  times 
were  come,  we  find  it  in  every  writer.  The  autlior 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  gives  this  direction, 
that  they  should  carry  forth  their  dead  with  singing, 
if  they  were  faithful.  "  For  precious  in  the  sight  oi 
the  Lord  is  the  death  of  his  saints  ;"  and  again  it  ig 
said,  "  Return  to  thy  rest,  0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee.  And  the  memory  of  the  just 
shall  be  blessed :  and  the  souls  of  the  just  are  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord."  These,  probably,  were  some  of 
the  versicles  which  made  up  their  psalmody  on  such 
occasions.  For  Chrysostom,  speaking  of  this  matter, 
not  only  tells  us  the  reason  of  their  psalmody,  but 
also  what  particular  psalms  or  portions  of  them  they 
made  use  of  for  this  solemnity.  "  'Wliat  mean  oiu' 
hymns?"  says  he ;  "  do  we  not  glorify  God  and  give 
him  thanks  that  he  hath  crowned  him  that  is  de- 
parted, that  he  hath  delivered  him  from  trouble,  that 
he  hath  set  him  free  from  all  fear?  Consider  what 
thou  singest  at  that  time.  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest, 
0  my  soul,  for  the  Lord  hath  rewarded  thee.  And 
again  ;  I  will  fear  no  evil,  because  thou  art  with  me. 
And  again ;  Thou  art  my  refuge  from  the  atfliction 
which  compassclh  me  about.  Consider  what  these 
psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the  things  which 
thou  sayest  to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep  and  la- 
ment, and  make  a  mere  pageantry  and  mock  of  thy 
singing?  If  thou  believest  them  not  to  be  true,  why 
dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite  so  much  as  to  sing?' 
He  speaks  this  against  those  who  nsed  excessive 
mourning  at  funerals,  showing  them  the  incongruity 
of  that  with  this  psalmody  of  the  church.' 

"  Funeral  prayers  also  constituled  an  appropriat* 
part  of  the  burial  service  of  the  dead. 

"  Funeral  orations  were  also  delivered,  commemo- 
rative of  the  deceased.  Several  of  these  are  still  ex- 
tant, as  that  of  Eusebius  at  the  funeral  of  Constan- 
tiue ;  those  of  Ambrose  on  the  deaths  of  Theodosiim 
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»nd  Valentinian,  and  of  liis  own  brotlier  Satyras; 
those  of  Gregory,  and  of  Nazianzura  upon  his  father, 
his  brother  Caesarius,  and  his  sister  Gorgonia. 

"  The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  admin- 
istered at  funerals,  and  often  at  the  grave  itself.  By 
this  rite  it  was  intimated  that  the  communion  of 
saints  was  still  perpetuated  between  the  living  and 
the  dead.  It  was  a  favourite  idea  that  both  still  con- 
tinued members  of  the  same  mystical  body  one  and  the 
same  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  This  mode  of  celebrating 
the  Supper  was  also  an  honourable  testimony  to  the 
faith  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  consistent  Christian 
profession  in  life.  The  Roman  Catholic  superstition 
of  offerings  and  masses  for  the  dead  took  its  rise 
from  this  ancient  usage  of  the  church.  Some  time 
previous  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  it  be- 
came customary  to  administer  the  elements  to  tlie 
dead — to  deposit  a  portion  of  the  elements  in  the 
coffin — to  give  a  parting  kiss  of  charity,  and  to  con- 
clude the  funeral  solemnities  -with  an  entertainment 
similar  to  the  agapse.  Of  tliese  usages  the  first  men- 
tioned were  speedily  abolished,  and  the  last  was 
gradually  discontinued.  It  was  universally  custom- 
ary with  Christians  to  deposit  the  corpse  in  the  grave, 
as  in  modern  times,  facing  the  east,  and  in  the  same 
attitude  as  at  the  present  day." 

Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  corpse  is  always 
buried  on  the  day  of  the  decease,  or  about  twelve 
hours  after  it,  the  body  having  been  previous  to  in- 
terment carefully  washed,  wrapped  in  grave-clothes, 
and  placed  on  a  bier  covered  over  with  a  shawl,  but 
it  is  not  a  Moslem  custom  to  bury  in  coffins.  The 
funeral  procession  is  headed  by  six  or  more  poor 
men,  generally  blirid,  who  march  slowly  along  chant- 
ing in  a  mournful  tone  the  Mussulman  profession, 
"There  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet."  Then  follow  the  male  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased, along  with  two  or  more  Dervishes  carrying 
the  flags  of  their  order.  Next  in  the  procession  come 
a  number  of  boys  carrying  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  and 
chanting  aloud  parts  of  a  poem  in  reference  to  tlie 
events  of  the  judgment  day.  Immediately  after  fol- 
lows the  bier  carried  Iiead  foremost  by  the  friends  of 
the  deceased,  and  behind  the  bier  walk  the  female 
mourners  and  wailing  women  shrieking  loudly.  The 
female  relatives  and  friends  have  their  heads  bound 
round  with  a  strip  of  linen  or  mu.slin,  usually  blue, 
tied  behind  in  a  knot,  and  the  ends  hanging  down  a 
few  inches.  Among  the  lower  classes  the  mourning 
women  have  frequently  their  faces,  heads,  and  bosoms 
covered  with  mud.  In  tlie  cases  of  tlie  funerals  of 
the  wealthy,  the  procession  is  sometimes  preceded 
by  several  camels  carrying  provisions  which  are  to 
be  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  tomb. 

The  bier  is  first  taken  to  the  mosque  where  the 
service  for  the  dead  is  read,  at  the  close  of  wliich  the 
procession  is  again  formed,  and  marches  slowly  to 
the  bmial  ground,  where  the  body  is  taken  out  and 
laid  in  the  vault  or  grave,  with  the  face  turned  to- 
wards Mecca.     It  is  not  an  infrequent  custom  to 


leave  a  jug  of  water  on  the  top  of  the  grave,  and  tc 
hang  rags  of  different  colours  as  votive  offerings  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees.  The  last  act  of  the  funeral 
rites  of  the  Moslems  is  a  peculiar  ceremony  already 
noticed  under  the  article  Dead  (Examination  of 
THE).  The  Turks  generally  believe  that  the  soul  is 
in  a  state  of  torment  after  death,  until  the  body  has 
been  deposited  in  the  grave,  and  accordingly,  their 
funeral  processions,  instead  of  walking  slowly  and 
solemnly  along,  march  at  a  quick  and  lively  pace. 
It  is  declared  in  the  Koran,  tliat  he  who  carries  a 
dead  body  forty  paces,  procures  for  himself  the  ex- 
piation of  a  gi-eat  sin. 

Mr.  Jowett,  in  his  '  Christian  Researches  in  Syria,' 
thus  describes  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Montenegi-ins, 
which  resemble  somewhat  those  of  the  Oriental  na- 
tions :  "  The  deceased  person  is  laid  out  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  the  house  where  he  eipiies,  with  the 
face  uncovered ;  and  is  perfumed  with  essences,  and 
strewed  with  flowers  and  aromatic  leaves,  after  the 
custom  of  the  ancients.  The  lamentations  are  re- 
newed every  moment,  particularly  on  the  arrival  of 
a  fresh  person,  and  especially  of  the  priest.  Just 
before  the  defunct  is  carried  out  of  the  house,  his 
relations  whisper  in  his  ear,  and  give  him  commis- 
sions for  the  other  world,  to  their  departed  relatives 
or  friends.  After  these  singular  addresses,  a  pall  or 
winding-sheet  is  thrown  over  the  dead  person,  whose 
face  continues  uncovered,  and  he  is  carried  to  church; 
while  on  the  road  thither,  women,  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, chant  his  praises  amid  their  tears.  Previously 
to  depositing  him  in  the  ground,  the  next  of  kin  ties 
a  piece  of  cake  to  his  neck,  and  puts  a  piece  of  money 
in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
During  this  ceremony,  as  also  while  they  are  eari-y- 
mg  him  to  the  burial-ground,  a  variety  of  apostro- 
phes is  addressed  to  the  defunct,  which  are  inter- 
rupted only  by  mournful  sobs,  asking  him  why  he 
quitted  them  ?  why  he  abandoned  his  family  ?  he 
whose  poor  wife  loved  him  so  tenderly,  and  provided 
everything  for  him  to  eat ;  whose  children  obeyed 
him  with  such  respect,  while  his  friends  succoured 
him  whenever  he  wanted  assistance ;  who  possessed 
such  beautiful  flocks,  and  all  whose  undertakings 
were  blessed  by  Heaven." 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  Eastern  funerals  that  me- 
ditation and  plaintive  psalmody  is  more  abundant 
than  the  other  services.  Touching  addresses  are 
also  given  as  it  were  from  the  dead  to  his  surviving 
relatives,  as  well  as  lamentations  over  him  in  retuni, 
as  they  bestow  a  parting  kiss  upon  the  clay-cold 
corpse.  Tlie  custom  is  very  prevalent  among  Chris- 
tians of  the  Greek  church,  of  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  deceased  at  his  interment  a  written  form  of 
absolution,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  discharge  in 
full  from  all  the  sins  which  he  has  committed  during 
life.  The  funeral  rites  observed  in  the  Russo-Greek 
Church  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Tinkerton  :  "  As 
soon  as  a  Russian  dies,  the  corpse  is  immediately 
washed  with  lukewarm  water ;  the  members  of  the 
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boiiv  are  all  placed  in  their  natural  position,  the  eve- 
lids  and  lips  carefully  closed,  his  best  wearing  appa- 
rel is  put  on,  and  the  body  is  placed  upon  a  bier, 
in  an  empty  room  among  the  rich,  and  below  the 
sacred  pictures  in  the  huts  of  the  poor.  The  Psalms 
are  read  over  it  night  and  day,  until  it  is  removed  to 
the  church  on  the  day  of  interment,  accompanied  by 
\he  clergy,  carrying  pictures  of  the  saints  in  their 
hands,  and  by  the  nearest  friends,  and  a  chorus  of 
singers,  who  chant  psalms  as  the  procession  moves 
"lowly  along  the  streets.  'It  is  still  the  practice 
among  all  ranks,  but  especially  of  the  lower,  to  weep 
and  make  loud  lamentations  over  their  dead,  utter- 
ing unconnected  sentences  in  their  pniise.  During 
the  funeral  procession,  their  excess  of  grief  frequently 
discovers  itself  in  this  way.  But  to  hire  mourners 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  a  part  on  such  oc- 
casions, is  not  usual  in  Great  Russia ;  and  in  Little 
Russia,  this  mode  of  publicly  expressing  giief  is 
nearly  done  away  with.'  At  the  church,  the  burial- 
service  (some  parts  of  which  are  most  pathetic  and 
beautiful)  is  read  over  the  body,  after  which  the  re- 
latives and  friends  embrace  the  corpse,  and,  asking 
forgiveness,  (as  they  express  them-'elves,)  take  their 
List  farewell.  During  the  whole  ceremony  and  ser- 
vice, the  countenance  is  uncovered,  and  the  head 
decorated  with  a  crown  made  of  gilt  paper,  or  some 
more  costly  material,  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  deceased.  At  the  shutting  of  the  coffin,  that 
which  has  been  ridiculously  styled  the  passport,  after 
being  read  over  the  corpse  by  the  officiating  priest, 
is  put  into  the  hand  of  the  deceased." 

The  ancient  Xortheni  nations  were  accustomed  to 
Dura  their  dead,  a  practice  which  was  followed  also 
by  the  ancient  Britons,  after  which  the  ashes  of  the 
deceased  were  carefully  collected  and  deposited  in 
hilly  mounds,  which  are  called  Barrows  (which  see). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  relics  were  placed  in  a  chest, 
and  in  a  later  age  in  a  funeral  uni ;  but  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  had  begun  to  be  practised  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  when  their  history  was  first  written  by 
the  Christian  clergy,  and  wa.s  never  afterwards  dis- 
continued. The  ordinary  coffins  were  of  wood,  and 
the  superior  ones  of  stone.  Kings  were  inteired  in 
stone  coffins,  their  bodies  being  wrapped  in  linen,  but 
the  clergy  were  dressed  in  their  priestly  vestments. 
••  When  a  hero  or  chief,"  as  Mallet  informs  us  in  his 
N'orthem  Antiquities,  "  fell  gloriously  in  battle,  his 
funeral  obsequies  were  honoured  with  all  possible 
magnificence.  His  arms,  his  gold  and  silver,  his 
war-horse,  and  whatever  else  he  held  most  dear,  were 
placed  with  him  on  the  pile.  His  dependants  and 
friends  frequently  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  die 
with  their  leader,  in  order  to  attend  on  his  shade  in 
the  palace  of  Odin.  Xothuig,  in  fact,  seemed  to 
them  more  grand  and  noble  than  to  enter  Valhalla 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  all  in  their  finest  armour 
and  richest  apparel.  The  princes  and  nobles  never 
failed  of  such  attendants.  His  arms,  and  the  bones 
•f  the  horse  on  which  Chilperic  I.  supposed  he  should 


be  presented  to  this  warrior  pod,  have  been  found  in 
his  tomb.  Thev'  did  in  reality  firmly  believe,  and 
Odin  himself  had  a--isured  them,  that  whatever  was 
buried  or  consumed  with  the  dead,  accompanied  them 
to  his  palace.  The  poorer  people,  from  the  same 
persuasion,  carried  at  least  their  most  necessary 
utensils  and  a  little  money,  not  to  be  entirely  desti 
tute  in  the  other  world.  From  a  like  motive,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  put  a  piece  of  silver  into  the 
dead  man's  mouth,  to  pay  his  pa-ssage  over  the  Styx. 
The  Laplanders  to  this  day  provide  their  dead  with 
a  flint  and  every  thing  necessary  for  lighting  them 
along  the  dark  passage  they  have  to  traverse  after 
death." 

Among  the  Chinese  the  funeral  rites  are  of  a  very 
peculiar  description.  As  soon  as  an  individual  dies, 
his  body  is  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  coffin,  and  kept 
for  seven  weeks  in  the  house,  in  the  course  of  which 
time,  every  fourth  day  is  devoted  to  special  funeral 
ceremonies.  Food  is  offered  to  the  dead  body,  the 
essence  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  eat,  and  prayers  are 
put  up  by  Budhist  and  Tauist  priests  for  the  happi- 
ness of  their  spirits.  Women  are  the  principal 
mourners  among  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  often  a  mo.st 
affecting  sight  to  see  them  kneeling  and  howling  in 
lonely  burial-grounds,  by  the  graves  of  their  hus- 
bands and  children.  Their  places  of  burial  are  in 
barren  hills  and  mountain  sides,  but  sometimes  vaults 
are  preferred :  great  numbers  of  dead  bodies  are 
placed  in  plank  coffins,  and  retained  above  ground 
for  many  years.  The  deceased  members  of  the  .same 
family  may  sometimes  be  seen  laid  side  by  side  in 
open  sheds  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  The 
Budhist  priests  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead  and 
place  them  in  common  vaults. 

The  Japanese  either  bum  or  bury  the  corpse  ac- 
cording to  the  wish  of  the  person,  which  is  usually  ex- 
pressed on  his  death-bed.  Of  the  funeral  ceremonies 
obseri-ed  at  Nagasaki,  Titsingh,  an  old  writer,  gives 
the  following  account :  "  The  body,  after  beitig  care- 
fully washed  by  a  favourite  servant,  and  the  head 
shaved,  is  clothed  according  to  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  (if  a  fem.ile.  in  her  best  apparel)  exactly  as 
in  life,  except  that  the  sash  is  tied,  not  in  a  bow,  but 
strongly  fastened  with  two  knots,  to  indicate  that  it 
is  never  more  ti>  be  loosed.  The  body  is  then  cov- 
ered with  a  piece  of  linen,  folded  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, and  is  placed  on  a  mat  in  the  middle  of  the  hall, 
the  head  to  the  north.  Food  is  offered  to  it,  and  all 
the  family  lament. 

"  After  being  kept  for  forty-eight  hours,  the  body 
is  placed  on  its  knees  in  a  tub-shaped  coffin,  which 
is  enclosed  in  a  square,  oblong  box,  or  bier,  the  top 
of  which  is  roof-shaped,  called  quan.  Two  ifays  are 
also  prepared — wooden  tablets  of  a  peculiar  shape 
and  fashion,  containing  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  the  deceased,  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  the 
name  given  to  him  since  that  event. 

"  The  ifays  and  qiian,  followed  by  the  eldest  son 
and  the  family,  servants,  friends  atid  acquaintances 
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are  borne  in  a  processiou,  with  flags,  lanterns,  &c.  to 
one  of  the  neighbourhig  temples,  whence,  after  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  in  wliich  the  priests  take  a  leading 
part,  they  are  carried,  by  the  relatives  only,  to  the 
grave,  where  a  priest,  while  waiting  their  arrival, 
repeats  certain  hymns.  The  moment  they  are  come, 
the  tub  containing  tlie  body  is  taken  out  of  the  quan 
and  deposited  in  the  grave,  which  is  then  tilled  with 
earth  and  covered  with  a  flat  etone,  which  again  is 
covered  with  earth,  and  over  the  wliole  is  placed  the 
quan  and  one  of  the  ifays,  which  is  removed  at  tlie 
end  of  seven  weeks,  to  make  room  for  the  sisek,  or 
grave-stone.  If  the  deceased  had  preferred  to  be 
burnt,  the  quan  is  taken  to  the  summit  of  one  of  two 
neighbouring  mountains,  on  the  top  of  each  of  which 
is  a  sort  of  furnace,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  en- 
closed in  a  small  hut.  The  coflin  is  then  taken  from 
the  quau,  and,  being  placed  in  the  furnace,  a  great 
fii'e  is  kindled.  The  eldest  son  is  provided  with  an 
earthen  um,  in  which  first  the  bones  and  then  the 
ashes  are  put,  after  which  the  mouth  of  the  urn  is 
sealed  up.  While  the  body  is  burnuig,  a  priest  re- 
cites hymns.  The  urn  is  then  carried  to  the  grave, 
and  deposited  in  it,  and,  the  grave  being  filled  up, 
the  quan  is  placed  over  it. 

"  The  eldest  son  and  his  brothers  are  dressed  in 
white,  in  garments  of  undyed  hempen  stuff,  as  are  the 
oearers,  and  all  females  attending  the  funeral,  whether 
relatives  or  not ;  the  others  wear  their  usual  dresses. 
The  females  are  carried  in  norimons,  behind  the  male 
part  of  the  procession,  whicli  proceeds  on  foot,  the 
nearest  relatives  coming  fii'st.  The  eldest  daughter 
takes  precedence  of  the  wife.  The  eldest  son  and 
heir,  whether  by  blood  or  adoption,  who  is  the  chief 
mourner,  wears  also  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  of  rushes, 
which  hang  about  his  shoulders,  and  in  this  attire 
does  not  recognize  nor  salute  anybody." 

In  Western  Africa  funerals  are  conducted  in  a 
style  of  gi'eat  pomp  and  magnificence.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  Wilson,  who  was  many  years  a  missionary 
in  the  comitrj',  aftbrds  minute  information.  "  The 
corpse,"  he  tells  us,  "  is  washed,  painted,  and  decked 
in  the  handsomest  clothes,  with  the  greatest  profu- 
sion of  beads  that  ciui  be  procured,  and  is  then  placed 
in  a  rude  coffin,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  while  the 
ordinary  funeral  ceremonies  are  performed.  The 
cliaracter  and  pomp  of  the  ceremonies,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  age  and  the  standing  of  the  man 
before  death.  If  he  has  been  a  person  ot  impor- 
tance in  the  community,  his  friends  and  the  towns- 
people assemble  at  an  early  hour  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  corpse  reposes,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  circle,  enclosing  a  large  open  space.  A  live 
bullock,  tied  by  tlie  four  feet,  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  and  is  to  be  slaughtered  at  the  proper 
time,  nominally  for  the  dead,  but  really  for  the  visi- 
tors who  come  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies. 
Every  body  is  expected  to  bring  some  kind  of  pre- 
sent for  the  dead,  which  may  be  a  string  of  beads,  a 
knife,  a  plate,  a  pipe,  or  a  looking-glass  ;  all  of  which 


are  laid  in  the  coffin,  or  by  its  side,  to  be  taken  tc 
the  grave.  Most  of  the  men  are  expected  to  bring 
with  them  a  good  supply  of  powder,  and  testify 
their  respect  for  the  dead  by  the  number  of  times 
they  fire  their  guns  in  the  open  square,  and  the 
amount  of  ammunition  with  wliich  they  are  loaded. 
Sometimes  fifty  or  a  hundi'ed  men  are  discharging 
their  muskets  at  the  same  time,  not  only  stuunmg 
the  ears  of  all  around,  but  enveloping  themselves  so 
completely  with  the  smoke  as  not  to  be  seen  except 
by  the  flash  from  the  fire-pan.  Tlie  only  precaution 
observed,  is  merely  to  elevate  the  muzzles  of  theii 
guns  above  the  heads  of  those  in  the  circus  with 
themselves. 

"  When  these  ceremonies  are  concluded,  two  per- 
sons take  up  the  coflin  (which,  among  the  Grebos,  is 
usually  a  section  of  a  canoe  boxed  up  at  the  two 
ends)  to  carry  it  to  the  graveyard.  Sometimes  the 
dead  refuses  to  leave  the  town,  and  the  bearers  are 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  a  power  which  they 
affect  not  to  be  able  to  withstand.  They  go  for- 
ward for  a  few  moments,  and  then  are  suddenly 
whirled  around,  and  carried  back  at  the  top  of  their 
speed.  The  head  man  of  the  family  then  approaches 
the  bier,  and  talks  plaintively  and  soothingly  to  the 
corpse — inquires  why  he  is  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
grave-yard — reminds  him  that  many  of  his  friends 
and  kindred  are  already  there,  and  assures  him  that 
every  attention  will  be  given  by  his  siu'viving  friends 
to  his  future  wants. 

"  Under  the  influence  of  this  persuasion,  the  re- 
straints which  were  imposed  upon  the  bearers  are 
relaxed,  and  they  set  out  once  more  to  the  place  of 
burial.  They  have  not  gone  far,  however,  when  they 
are  thrown  violently  against  some  man's  house, 
which  is  tantamount  to  an  accusation  that  the  pro- 
prietor, or  some  other  member  of  the  household,  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  death.  The  suspected  person 
is  at  once  arrested,  and  must  undergo  the  '  red- water 
ordeal.  The  corpse,  after  this,  is  borne  quietly  to 
its  resting-place,  when  the  bearers  rush  to  the  water 
side,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution  before  they 
are  permitted  to  return  to  the  town.  Guns  ai-e  fired 
morning  and  evening,  for  some  v.'eeks  afterward,  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  provided  he  has  been  a  man  of 
prominence  and  influence  in  the  community.  Food 
is  occasionally  taken  to  the  place  of  burial  for  months 
and  years  afterward,  where  a  small  house  is  built 
over  the  grave,  furnished  with  a  chair  or  mat,  a  jug 
to  hold  water,  a  staff'  to  use  when  he  walks  abroad,  a 
looking-glass,  and  almost  every  other  article  of  fur- 
niture or  dress  tliat  a  Hving  man  would  need.  All 
blood-relations  are  reqiured  to  shave  their  heads, 
and  wear  none  but  the  poorest  and  most  tattered 
garments  for  one  month.  The  wives  are  required 
to  come  together  every  morning  and  evening,  ano 
spend  an  hour  in  bewailing  their  husband." 

The  ftmeral  ceremonies  in  Southern  Africa  are  ol 
a  very  peculiar  kind.  Tliey  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Moffat,  missionary  in  that  continent :   "  When 
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(hey  see  any  indications  of  approacliing  dissolution 
in  fainting  tits  or  convulsive  throes,  they  throw  a 
net  over  the  body,  and  hold  it  in  a  sitting  posture, 
with  the  knees  brought  in  contact  with  the  chin,  till 
life  is  gone.  The  grave,  which  is  frequently  made 
in  the  fence  surrounding  the  cattle  fold,  or  in  the 
fold  itself,  if  for  a  man,  is  about  three  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  six  feet  deep.  The  body  is  not  conveyed 
through  the  door  of  the  fore-yard  or  coiu-t  connected 
with  each  house,  but  an  opening  is  made  in  the  fence 
for  that  pui-pose.  It  is  carried  to  the  gi-ave,  hav- 
ing the  head  covered  with  a  skin,  and  is  placed  in 
t  sitting  posture.  Much  time  is  spent  in  order  to  fix 
the  corpse  exactly  facing  the  north ;  and  though 
they  have  no  compass,  they  manage,  after  some  con- 
sultation, to  place  it  very  nearly  in  the  required 
position.  Portions  of  an  ant-hill  are  placed  about 
the  feet,  when  the  net  which  held  the  body  is  gi-a- 
dually  withdrawn  ;  as  the  grave  is  filled  up,  the  earth 
is  lianded  in  with  bQwls,  while  two  men  stand  in  tlie 
hole  to  tread  it  down  round  the  body,  gieat  care 
being  taken  to  pick  out  every  thing  like  a  root  or 
pebble.  When  the  earth  reaches  the  height  of  the 
mouth,  a  small  twig  or  branch  of  an  acacia  is  tluown 
in,  and  on  the  top  of  the  head  a  {e\v  roots  of  grass 
are  placed ;  and  when  the  giave  is  nearly  tilled,  an- 
other root  of  grass  is  fixed  immediately  above  the 
head,  part  of  which  stands  above  ground.  When 
finished,  the  men  and  women  stoop,  and  with  their 
hands  scrape  the  loose  soil  around  on  to  the  Uttle 
mound.  A  large  bowl  of  water,  with  an  infusion  of 
bulbs,  is  then  brought,  when  the  men  and  women 
wash  their  hands  and  the  upper  part  of  their  feet, 
shouting  'pilla,  piila,'  rain,  rain.  An  old  woman, 
probably  a  relation,  will  then  bring  his  iveapons, 
bows,  arrows,  war  axe,  and  spears,  also  giain  and 
garden  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  even  the  bone  of 
an  old  pack-ox,  with  other  things,  and  address  the 
grave,  saying,  'there  are  all  your  articles.'  These 
are  then  taken  away,  and  bowls  of  water  are  poured 
on  the  grave,  when  all  retire,  the  women  wailing,  '  yo, 
yo,  yo,'  with  some  doleful  dirge,  sorrowing  without 
hope.  These  ceremonies  varj-  in  dillerent  localities, 
and  according  to  the  rank  of  the  individual,  who 
is  committed  to  the  dust.  It  is  rcn^.arkable  that 
they  should  address  the  dead ;  ajid  I  have  eagerly 
embraced  this  season  to  convince  them  that  if  tliei/ 
did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  it  w;u> 
evident  from  this,  to  them  now  unmeaning  custom, 
that  their  ancestors  once  did.  Some  would  admit 
this  might  possibly  have  been  the  case,  but  doubted 
whether  they  could  liave  been  so  foolish.  But  with 
few  exceptions  among  such  a  people,  argument  soon 
closes,  or  is  turned  into  ridicule,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty presents  itself  of  producing  conviction  where 
there  is  no  reflection.  When  we  would  appeal  to 
the  supposed  influence  of  the  dead  body  in  neutra- 
lizing the  rain-maker's  medicines  for  producing  rain, 
and  inquire  how  such  an  influence  operated,  the  re- 
ply would  be,  '  The  rain-maker  says  so  ' " 


Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  funtral  ceremo- 
nies of  modern  heathendom.  We  pass  now  to  no- 
tice the  pecuhar  customs  in  this  respect  of  the  an- 
cient Pagans.  So  important  was  the  burial  of  the 
dead  accounted  among  the  Greeks  of  antiquity,  that 
it  was  believed  a  soul  could  not  enter  Elysium  until 
the  body  was  interred  ;  and  accordingly,  if  a  dead 
body  was  found  lying  unburied,  any  individual  who 
passed  that  way  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  throw 
earth  upon  it.  To  leave  a  relative  unburied  was  in 
the  understanding  of  the  Greeks  one  of  the  most 
heinous  crimes  whicli  a  man  could  commit ;  and  the 
sooner  any  one  could  make  arrangements  for  bury- 
ing his  dead  so  much  tlie  greater  honour  was  he  con- 
sidered as  paying  them.  In  some  places  the  funeral 
took  place  on  the  day  immediately  following  the 
decease,  but  the  most  general  custom  was  that  which 
was  decreed  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  namely,  to  carry 
out  the  body  for  burial  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
third  day,  before  sunrise.  Hired  momners  accom- 
panied the  funeral  procession  playing  plaintive  airs 
on  the  flute.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  the  men, 
and  followed  by  the  women.  The  practices  both  of 
burning  and  burying  the  dead  seem  to  have  alike 
prevailed  in  the  early  period  of  Grecian  historj-. 
The  former  custom  has  been  already  noticed.  See 
Dead  (Burning  the).  If  the  body  was  not  bimit, 
it  was  placed  in  a  coflin,  which  was  usually  con- 
structed of  baked  clay  or  earthenware,  and  borne  to 
the  place  of  interment  outside  the  town,  where  some- 
times a  simple  mound  of  earth  or  stones  marked  the 
place  of  burial,  while  in  other  cases  a  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  over  the  dead,  having  a  suitable  Greek 
inscription.  At  the  close  of  the  funeral  ceremony,  a 
feast  was  held  in  the  house  of  the  nearest  relative, 
and  on  the  second  day  a  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the 
dead. 

The  ancient  Romans,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
buried  their  dead,  though  from  the  Twelve  Tables  it 
appears  that  they  practised  also  burning.  At  one 
time  all  funerals  took  place  under  cloud  of  night,  but 
afterwards  this  custom  was  ouly  followed  in  the  case 
of  the  poor.  The  interment  usually  took  place  on 
the  eighth  day  after  death.  In  the  case  of  the 
wealthy  the  funeral  procession  was  arranged  by  an 
individual  selected  for  the  purpose.  In  front  marched 
musicians  of  dili'erent  kinds  playing  melancholy 
strains,  and  behind  these  followed  hired  female 
mourners,  who  sung  the  namia  or  funeral  hynm  in 
praise  of  the  deceased.  Then  came  in  some  cases 
buffoons,  one  of  whom  imitated  the  actions  and  even 
gestures  of  the  deceased.  The  slaves  followed  whom 
the  deceased  had  liberated,  each  of  them  wearing  the 
cap  of  liberty.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  imsiges 
of  the  deceased  and  of  his  ancestors,  along  with  ths 
crowns  or  military  decorations  he  had  won. 

In  the  funeral  processions  of  the  ancient  Romans 
the  dead  body  of  a  poor  man  wiis  carried  on  a  bier  or 
coffin,  but  when  the  deceased  happened  to  be  wealthy 
his   corpse   was  placed  upon  a  couch,  oonstructed 
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Boraetimes  of  ivory,  covered  with  gold  and  purple,  and 
carried  to  the  tomb  on  the  shoulders  of  his  nearest 
relatives,  or  in  some  instances,  of  his  freedmen.  The 
other  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  followed 
immediately  behind  the  body,  uttering  loud  wailings, 
and  the  females  beating  their  breasts.  The  sons  of 
the  deceased  walked  in  the  procession  with  their 
heads  veiled,  and  the  daughters  with  ther  heads  un- 
covered and  their  hair  dishevelled.  It  was  an  ancient 
practice  to  carry  tlie  body  through  the  forum,  where 
the  funeral  train  ha'ted  for  a  time,  and  an  oration 
was  pronounced  in  those  cases  in  wliich  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  died  was  a  man  of  note.  At  the  close 
of  this  public  eulogium,  the  procession  moved  slowly 
forward  to  the  place  of  interment  outside  the  city. 

Roman  burial-places  were  either  public  or  private. 
The  former  were  of  two  kinds;  one  for  illustrious 
citizens  who  were  interred  as  a  mark  of  respect  at 
the  public  expense,  usually  in  the  Campus  Martins ; 
the  other  fur  poor  persons  who  were  unable  to  pur- 
ciiase  ground  for  themselves.  Private  burial-places 
were  generally  situated  by  the  sides  of  the  roads 
leading  to  Rome.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  rich 
to  have  tombs  built  of  marble,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  according  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the 
owner.  It  was  usual  for  the  family  to  give  a  feast  in 
honour  of  the  dead,  sometimes  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral,  and  at  other  times  at  the  end  of  the  nine 
davs'  mourning. 

FUNERAL  SERVICE,  the  office  which  the 
Cluu'ch  of  England  appoints  to  be  read  at  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  It  is  said  to  have  been  of  great 
antiquity,  and  to  have  been  used  both  in  the  Eastern 
ind  Western  churches.    This  service  is  read  over  all 


the  dead  indiscriminately,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  die  unbaptized,  of  self-murderers,  and  those  whc 
die  under  sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication. 
It  has  often  been  objected  to  the  Funeral  Service, 
that  it  contains  language  which  cannot  be  Used  in 
reference  to  men  generally,  being  only  applicable  in 
its  true  signitication  to  those  who  have  died  in  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  declares,  "  That  Almighty  God  of  his 
great  mercy  hath  taken  to  himself  the  soul  of  this 
our  dear  brother."  "  We  give  God  hearty  thanks 
that  it  hath  pleased  Him  to  deliver  him  out  of  the 
miseries  of  tliis  sinful  world."  "  We  pray  God  that 
when  we  ourselves  depart  out  of  this  life,  we  may 
rest  in  Christ  as  our  hope  is  this  our  brother  doth." 
"We  commit  his  body  to  the  ground,  earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  hfe,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Such  expressions  as  these  occumng 
in  an  office  read  over  the  dead  indiscriminately, 
cannot  fail  to  offend  the  consciences  of  not  a  few 
both  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Church  ol 
England. 

FURIES     See  Eumenides. 

FURINA,  an  ancient  Roman  goddess,  who  had  a 
grove  consecrated  to  lier  at  Rome.  She  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  thieves  and  robbers,  but  her  name 
must  have  early  disappeared  from  the  Roman  Pan- 
theon, as  Varro  says,  that  in  his  time  the  name  oi 
this  goddess  was  almost  forgotten. 

FUlilNALIA,  an  annual  festival  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  Romans,  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Fu 
RiNA  (which  see).     It  was  observed  towards   the 
end  of  July,  and  the  sacred  services  were  conducted 
by  a  tlamen. 
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GABRES.    See  Guebres. 

GABRIEL  (Heb.  God  my  strength),  the  name 
of  an  angel  four  times  mentioned  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  He  is  referred  to  twice  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  as  sent  from  God  to  instruct  the  prophet, 
and  twice  in  Luke's  Gospel,  as  commissioned  to 
make  known,  first  to  Zacharias,  then  to  tlie  Virgin 
Mary,  the  approaching  birth  of  Christ.  In  Luke  i. 
19,  he  thus  describes  himself,  "  I  am  Gabriel  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God,"  and  hence 'we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  occupies  a  place  of 
special  honour  and  dignity  among  the  angelic  hosts. 
A  Jewish  tradition  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  To- 
bit,  that  there  are  seven  spirits  who  stand  continu- 
ally in  the  presence  of  God,  one  of  whom  is  Gabriel, 
ttho  the  Jews  believe  is  stationed  on  the  left  hand  of 


the  throne.  This  angel  is  held  in  far  higher  estima 
tion  among  the  Mohammedans  than  the  other  angels, 
as  being  in  their  view  the  chief  ambassador  of  God, 
and  the  personal  friend  of  their  prophet,  who  brought 
him  the  revelations  from  heaven  which  compose  the 
Koran,  and  who  conducted  him  to  heaven  mounted 
on  his  horse  Alborac  (which  see).  They  regard 
him  besides  as  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jews,  on  ac- 
count of  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  whom  he 
particularly  honours.  Both  the  Talmud  and  the 
Koran  abound  in  fables  conceniiug  the  angel  Ga- 
briel. The  Mohammedans  allege  that  Gabriel  pos- 
sesses the  power  of  descending  from  heaven  to  earth 
in  an  hour,  and  of  overturning  a  mountain  with  one 
single  feather  of  his  wing. 
GABRIEL  (St.)  CONGREGATION  OF,  a  ro- 
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ciety  of  laymen  founded  by  CsGsar  Bianchctti,  at 
Boulogne,  about  A.  d.  164fi,  for  improvement  in 
Christian  knowledge  and  virtue. 

GABRIEL  (Festival  of),  a  festival  in  honour 
of  the  archangel  Gabriel,  celebrated  by  tlie  Greek 
church,  on  the  2Gth  of  March. 

GABRIEL  (St.),  and  MICHAEL  (St.)  (Festi- 
val of),  a  festival  held  on  the  1st  of  November  by 
the  Greek  church,  in  honour  of  the  two  archangels 
Gabriel  and  Michael. 

GAD,  an  ancient  Syrian  god.  According  to  So- 
lomon Jarchi,  Gad  is  the  name  of  an  idol  represent- 
ing the  star  or  constellation  that  presides  over  happy 
births,  according  to  the  ancient  proverbs,  Let  Gad 
make  him  happy,  and  Let  there  be  no  weariness  for 
him.  Gad  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  planet 
Jupiter,  but  some  think  it  was  Mars,  and  others  al- 
lege it  was  the  Moon,  while  Juricu  conjectures  it  to 
have  been  the  Sun.  In  Gen.  xxx.  11,  occurs  a 
much-contested  passage,  which  our  version  translates, 
"  Atid  Leah  said,  A  troop  cometli,  and  she  called  his 
name  Gad."  In  Arabic,  the  planet  Jupiter  is  called 
Gad,  and  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  Leah's 
saying,  "  A  propitious  star  cometh,"  while  the  Sep- 
tu.agint  and  the  Vulgate  give  the  meaning  of  tlie 
phrase  simply,  "  good  fortune."  The  Jews  call  the 
planet  under  whose  presiding  influence  any  one  is 
bom,  good  fortune,  and  at  the  marriage  of  their 
daughters  present  them  with  a  ring,  on  which  the 
words  "good  fortune"  are  engraved,  and  therefore 
Leah's  expression  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that, 
according  to  astrological  superstition.  Gad  was  born 
under  the  propitious  influence  of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

G.EA.     See  Ge. 

G/EEOCHUS  (Gr.  the  holder  of  the  earth),  a 
surname  applied  to  Pomdon,  imder  which  he  was 
worshipped  near  Tlierapne  in  Laconia.  The  same 
surname  is  also  applied  to  other  deities,  as  to  Artemis 
at  Thebes. 

GAIANISTS,  a  sect  of  the  Monophysites 
(which  see),  which  arose  in  the  sixth  centun,',  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  Gaianus,  archdeacon  of  Alexan- 
dria, under  the  patriarch  Timotheus  III.,  at  whose 
death,  a.  d.  54,3,  he  was  elected  patriafch  of  Alex- 
andria by  the  monks  and  the  populace  in  opposition 
to  Theodosius  the  bishop  of  the  court  party.  Great 
di.sturbances  arose  in  Alexandria,  and  Gaianus 
was  deposed,  after  wliich  he  fled  first  to  Carthage, 
then  to  Sardinia,  when  we  hear  little  more  about 
him.  Gaianus  and  his  followers  held  the  opinion  of 
Julian  of  Halicamassus,  who  maintained  that  the 
divine  nature  had  so  insinuated  itself  into  the  body 
of  Christ  from  the  very  moment  of  his  conception, 
that  his  body  changed  its  nature  and  became  incor- 
ruptible. Hence  the  sect  received  also  the  name  of 
Aphthartodocites  (which  sec). 

GALEN'ISTS,  a  name  given  to  a  party  of  the 
MennoniteS  (which  see)  in  Holland,  in  the  seven- 
Vecnth  century.  Their  name  was  derived  from  their 
first  teacher,  Galenus  Abrahams  de  Haan,  a  medical 


man,  and  a  minister  at  Amsterdam,  who  taught  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  not  so  much  a  .system  oi 
doctrines  to  be  believed,  as  of  precepts  to  be  obeyed, 
and  he  considered  that  all  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  Christian  church  who  believed 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  led  pure  and 
blameless  lives.  Galenus  Abrahams  besides  was 
accused  of  leaning  towards  Socinian  sentiments. 
The  States-General  of  Holland,  however,  investi- 
gated the  charge,  and  acquitted  him  on  the  14th  of 
September  10G3.  His  chief  opponent  was  Samuel 
Apostool,  from  whom  originated  the  Apostoolians 
(which  see),  and  who  strenuously  defended  not  only 
the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  influences  of  his  death, 
but  also  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Mennonites 
respecting  the  visible  church  of  Christ  on  earth. 
The  consequence  of  this  contest  was  a  schism  among 
the  Flemings  in  Amsterdam,  the  two  opponents 
being  ministers  of  the  same  church  in  that  city. 
Some  years  afterwards  the  Waterlandcr  church  in 
Amsterdam  united  with  the  Galenists,  who  admitted 
all  sects  of  Christians  into  communion  with  them, 
and  were  the  only  Anabaptists  in  Holland  who  re- 
fused to  be  called  Mennonites.  Galenus,  in  his  Apo- 
logy for  his  sect,  recites  one  himdred  and  three  arti- 
cles of  their  opinions,  which  are  chiefly  upon  mutual 
toleration  and  charity.  He  teaches  that  the  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  the  New  Testament,  is  sufficient  for 
salvation.  He  opposes  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
He  thus  states  the  opinions  of  the  .sect  upon  the 
divinity  of  Christ :  "  We  believe  and  profess  that 
Jesus,  boin  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  bred  at  Nazareth, 
and  crucified,  is  truly  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world,  in  whom  the  patri- 
archs hoped  with  joy ;  whom  they  expected  and 
earnestly  desired ;  who  was  represented  bv  many 
figures  in  the  old  law,  and  foretold  by  the  prophets 
long  before  his  coming. 

"  We  think  this  profession  is  sufficient  as  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  salvation  to  make  any  further  inquiries 
as  to  his  pre-existence,  his  becoming  man,  the  union 
of  what  is  called  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human, 
and  other  points  so  hotly  contested  amongst  Chris- 
tians; since  Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles,  were 
satisfied  with  this  pliiin  confession. 

"  But  to  explain  our  thoughts  further  on  that  sub- 
ject :  though  we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  fore- 
going confession,  with  true  obedience,  sufiices  for 
salvation  ;  yet  we  believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  whom 
St.  John  calls  the  Word  or  Speech,  did  not  begin  to 
exist  when  born  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary :  but 
that  being  the  splendour  of  the  glory  of  God  his 
Father,  and  the  imprinted  image  of  his  person,  he 
has  been  in  God  his  heavenly  Father,  before  the 
world,  this  visible  world  was  made.  We  acknow 
ledge  likewise  and  profess,  that  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  has  been  given  unto 
us  as  our  great  Prophet,  as  our  chief  and  eternal  sa- 
crificing Priest,  and  as  our  heavenly  King." 
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The  Galenists  held  that  the  submission  of  Chris- 
linns  was  due  to  Christ  alone,  and  therefore  they 
refused  to  obey  the  decisions  of  councils,  synods,  or 
iny  ecclesiastical  assemblies  whatever.  Christianity 
Kas  in  their  view  a  mere  S3'stem  of  morality.  They 
rejected  infant  baptism,  agi-eeing  in  this  with  the 
Mennonites  generally,  but  they  refused  to  acknow- 
edge  the  practice  of  washing  the  feet,  as  at  all  de- 
signed by  Christ  to  be  literally  followed  by  Chris- 
tians in  every  age.  They  denied  the  power  of  the 
church  to  excommunicate  its  members,  or  to  go  be- 
yond brotherly  exhortations  or  remonstrances ;  and 
if  these  fail,  the  erring  brother  is  to  be  plainly  told 
n  the  presence  of  the  brethren  that  communion  and 
Christian  brotherhood  cannot  be  kept  with  them, 
juch  were  the  chief  pecuharities  of  this  sect  of 
Anabaptists  (which  see). 

GALILjEANS,  a  terra  of  reproach  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  early  Christians.  It  was  most  gen- 
erally used  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  whenever  he 
spoke  of  Christ  or  Christians.  Various  ancient 
writers  say  that  he  not  only  used  the  word  himself, 
but  that  he  forbade  any  one  to  call  them  by  any 
other  name,  imagining  that  by  such  a  decree  he 
would  entirely  abohsh  the  name  of  Cliristians. 

GALILjEUM,  the  name  given  to  the  catechu- 
menal  oil  in  the  Greek  church.  It  is  considered  as 
sanctified  by  the  drops  of  Meieun  or  holy  Chkism 
(which  see),  which  are  mingled  with  it. 

GALILEANS,  a  sect  which  arose  among  the 
Jews  A.  D.  12.  The  circumstances  which  occasioned 
its  rise  were  rather  political  than  rehgious.  About 
this  period  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  annexed  to  Syria,  of  which  Quirinus  was  then 
governor.  On  obtaining  this  accession  to  his  rule, 
Quirinus  appointed  a  tax  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  establish- 
ments. Tlie  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  them  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  a  party  was  formed  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tribute.  It  was  headed  by 
Judas  the  Galilean,  from  whom  it  took  the  name  of 
Galileans,  although  it  was  more  frequently  known 
by  the  names  of  Zealots  and  Gaulonites.  The  doc- 
trine which  Judas  inculcated  upon  his  followers  was, 
that  the  Jews  had  no  king  but  God,  and  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  for  a  Jew  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  foreign  power.  In  company  with  one  Zadok,  a 
Sadducee,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  round  him  a 
large  party,  who  raised  a  partial  insurrection  against 
the  Roman  government,,  which  was,  however,  speed- 
ily quelled,  and  Judas  its  leader  slain.  Two  of  the 
sons  of  Judas,  James  and  Simon,  attempted,  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  to  revive  the  party  which 
had  been  scattered,  but  they  perished  by  the  hand 
of  justice.  Meuahem,  the  third  son,  having  seized 
a  strong  fort,  with  the  warlike  weapons  deposited  in 
it  armed  his  followers,  and  was  bold  enough  to  be- 
siege Jerusalem.  He  levelled  a  tower,  and  had  well- 
nigh  taken  the  city,  but  the  besieged,  erecting  a 
itrong  wall,  succeeded  in  defeating  the  assaults  of 


the  enemy.  Menahem  took  upon  himself  the  titla 
of  king,  and,  pretending  to  be  actuated  by  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  Jewish  religion,  headed  a  rebellion 
against  the  Romans  ;  but  his  schemes  were  obviously 
the  result  of  personal  ambition  rather  than  patriotism, 
and  some  of  his  countrjTnen  discovering  his  design, 
subjected  him  to  a  cruel  death.  The  rebellion  did 
not  end  here.  Eleazer,  the  grandson  of  Judas,  rose 
to  eminence  among  the  Galileans  or  Zealots,  and 
called  upon  aU  the  Jews,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
join  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  at  last  shut  himself 
up  in  the  castle  of  Masula,  and,  after  holding  out 
against  the  Romans  for  a  long  time,  persuaded  his 
followers  rather  to  massacre  one  another  than  sur- 
render themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
They  did  so,  and  only  two  women  and  five  children 
survived  to  relate  the  dismal  story. 

GALILEE,  a  name  given  to  a  particular  portion 
of  a  church  in  England,  which  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building.  It  is  generally  situated  to- 
wards the  west  end.  Sometimes,  as  Dr.  Hook  ui- 
forms  us,  it  was  a  gallery  for  seeing  processions, 
sometimes  a  porch  for  penitents,  and  for  placing  the 
corpse  before  biu'ial.  The  galilee  is  often  found  in 
the  oldest  churches. 

GALINTHIAS,  a  goddess  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  generally  at  the  festival  of /fcrocte  at 
Thebes.  When  the  Marm  and  Eibjithia  sought  to 
prevent  Alcmene  from  giving  birth  to  Heracles,  Ga- 
liiithias  interposed,  and  by  an  act  of  deception  frus- 
trated their  purpose ;  whereupon  these  goddesses 
were  so  enraged,  that  they  changed  her  into  a  cat  or 
weasel.  But  Heracles,  in  return  for  the  kindness  of 
Galinthias,  made  her  his  attendant,  and  caused  her 
to  be  worshipped  at  his  own  festival. 

GALLI,  priests  of  Cybele  (which  see)  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  who  received  the  worship  of 
this  goddess  from  the  Phrygians.  They  were  se- 
lected from  the  lowest  classes  of  society,  and  were 
allowed  at  certain  times  to  ask  alms  from  the  people. 
The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  Archigalln-s. 
In  their  fenaticism  they  mutilated  themselves,  think- 
ing thereby  to  render  themselves  purer  and  more 
acceptable  to  the  deity  to  whose  service  they  wera 
attached. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH,  a  name  used  to  denote 
the  Romish  church  in  France,  which  has  always 
stood  on  a  different  footing,  in  its  relations  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  from  all  the  other  portions  of  the  same 
church  throughout  the  world.  Ever  since  the  wars 
of  the  investitures  they  had  been  tenacious  of  their 
rights,  and  the  French  clergy  had  claimed,  and  fre- 
quently exercised,  an  exemption,  in  particidar  cases, 
from  that  general  control  in  ecclesiastical  affairs 
which  is  unifoiTnly  assumed  by  the  holy  see ;  an 
exemption  which  forms  the  foundation  of  what  have 
been  usually  termed  the  rights  of  the  Galilean 
church.  Pretensions  of  this  kind  occur  in  history 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  are  of  even  earlier  date  ;  but  in 
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h.  D.  1438,  the  council  of  Basle, in  opposition  to  Euge- 
niiis  IV.,  who  had  summoned  another  council  at 
Florence,  passed  several  canons  for  the  futm'e  regu- 
lation of  the  church,  restricting  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  rectifying  varior.s  abuses  in  church  disci- 
pline Eugenius,  enraged  at  this  open  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  rejected  the  new  canons,  and 
thereupon  the  council  passed  a  decree  deposing 
him  from  his  papal  dignity.  His  Holiness,  however, 
tnumphed  over  his  opponents,  and  the  regulations 
were  not  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  church ; 
but  notwithstanding  they  met  with  the  approval  of 
Charles  VH.,  who  at  that  time  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  Glad  of  this  opportunity  of  asserting  the 
independence  of  the  Galilean  church,  Charles  re- 
commended an  assembly  of  divines,  which  was  then 
met  at  Bourges,  to  adopt  the  regulations  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Basle.  This  assembly,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pragmatic  council,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
royal  suggestion,  sanctioned  the  regulations  of  Basle 
as  the  generp.l  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  in 
France — a  decision  which  is  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  PRAGMATIC  Sanction  (which  see). 
The  privileges  thus  secured  rested  on  two  maxims  : 
(1.)  That  the  Pope  has  no  right  to  order  any  thing 
in  which  the  temporalities  and  civil  riglits  of  the 
kingdom  are  concerned.  (2.)  That  while  the  Pope's 
supremacy  in  things  spiritual  is  admitted,  his  power 
in  France  is  limited  by  the  decrees  of  ancient  coun- 
cils received  in  that  realm. 

The  canons  thus  formally  adopted  by  an  assem- 
bly of  the  French  clergy  were  considered  a.s  forming 
the  charter,  as  it  were,  of  their  ecclesiastical  inde- 
pendence and  liberty,  ilany  and  strenuous  were  the 
attempts  of  succeeding  pontitrs  to  procure  the  repeal 
of  these  obnoxious  decrees;  but  the  French  clergy 
snd  people  persisted  in  mahitaining  their  validity, 
and  adhering  to  them  as  being  essential,  in  their  opi- 
nion, to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  kingdom. 
The  sovereigns  of  France,  too,  were  far  from  averse 
to  any  plan  whereby  they  might  be  rendered  inde- 
pendent of  the  papal  see,  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  ail  the  more  agreeable  to  tliem,  as  it  made  pro- 
vision for  the  nomination  to  benefices  being  submit- 
ted to  the  royal  approbation,  prohibited  the  payment 
of  annates  to  the  Pope,  and  put  an  end  to  tlio  sale  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Accordingly,  while  the  can- 
ons of  the  council  of  Basle  are  said  to  have  been 
abrogated  by  successive  kings  of  France,  particularly 
Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XII.,  the  claims  of  the  French 
clergy,  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  were  still  con- 
sidered as  in  full  force.  But  Leo  X.  succeeded  to 
the  popedom,  and  keeping  in  view  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  church,  he  persuaded  Francis  I.,  king  of 
France,  to  allow  the  abrogation  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  in  express  tenns,  by  both  the  Pope  and  the 
king,  and  that  instesid  of  it  should  be  substituted  an 
act  investing  the  king  with  greater  power  in  the 
ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  kingdom  than  he  had 
hitherto  possessed.     Hence  originated  the  celebrated 


concordat,  by  which  the  nomination  to  all  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  within  the  French  dominions  was 
granted  to  the  king,  with  a  reservation  of  the  annates 
to  the  Roman  see  ;  and  besides,  the  right  of  deciding 
all  ecclesiastical  controversies,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, was  given  over  to  the  judicature  of  the  sov- 
ereign without  appeal.  The  conduct  of  both  Francis 
and  Leo  was  viewed  by  the  French  clergy  with  the 
utmost  indignation.  The  university  of  Paris,  in  par- 
ticular, lifted  its  bold  remonstrance  against  both  ])ar- 
ties  ;  defending  tl-te  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Basle  in  opposition  to  Eugenius  IV. ;  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  Galilean  church,  and  impeaching  the 
character  of  Leo  X.  without  reserve,  while  they 
appealed  from  both  king  and  Pope  to  a  future  coun- 
cil. Even  the  laity  were  jealous  of  the  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  which  the  king  had  unexpect- 
edly obtained,  thus  combining  in  his  own  person  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  power. 

In  this  position  matters  remained,  in  so  far  as 
the  Gallican  church  was  concerned,  until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  when  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in 
behalf  of  that  ambitious  sovereign,  to  revive  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  re-establish  popery  throughout  all  Europe.  Po[)C 
Innocent  XL,  although  his  election  was  chiefiy 
due  to  French  influence,  was  far  from  favouring  the 
projects  of  Louis ;  he  made  several  eflorts,  on  the 
contraiy,  to  restrain  the  royal  prerogative  in  the 
conferring  of  benefices ;  and  in  attempting  to  destroy 
or  limit  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  he  had 
nearly  produced  a  schism  in  that  country.  In  1078 
commenced  a  keen  controversy  between  Louis  XIV. 
and  the  Pope  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Regale,"  the  name 
given  to  the  code  which  contained  the  privileges  of  the 
Galilean  church.  The  pontitV  made  use  of  his  ordi- 
nary weapons,  edicts,  bulls,  and  threats  of  excommuni- 
cation. Louis,  on  his  part,  threw  contempt  upon  the 
empty  menaces  of  the  Vatican,  forbade  the  admission 
of  the  papal  bulls  into  France,  and  declared  it  to  be 
a  capital  crime  in  any  of  his  subjects  either  to  pub- 
lish or  obey  them.  The  contest  was  conducted  on 
both  sides  with  great  violence.  At  length,  in  1GS2, 
the  French  king  summoned  a  convocation  of  his 
bishops  to  meet  at  Paris,  fur  the  purpose  of  formally 
and  definitively  settling  once  more  the  precise  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  the  Gallican  church  and 
the  see  of  Rome.  The  as.sembly  consisted  of  eight 
archbishops,  twenty-six  bishops,  and  thirty-eight 
other  clergymen.  The  ancient  doctrine  in  reference 
to  the  exclusively  spiritual  authority  of  the  Poi>e, 
and  its  inferiority  to  the  authority  of  councils,  was 
laid  down  by  the  assembly  in  four  propositions  as 
follows  : 

"  1.  That  God  has  given  to  St.  Peter  and  to  his 
successors,  the  vicars  of  Christ,  and  to  the  church 
itself,  power  in  spiritual  things  and  things  pertaining 
to  salvation ;  but  not  power  in  civil  ,and  temporal 
things :  our  Lord  having  said,  '  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world;'  and  again,  '  Render  unto  Caesar  tha 
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things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's.'  And  therefore  that  injunction  of  the 
apostle  stands  tirn;i  :  '  Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  the  liigher  powers.  There  is  no  power  but  of 
God  ;  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.' 
Therefore,  in  temporal  tilings  kings  and  princes 
are  subject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  of  God's  ap- 
pointment ;  neither  can  they  directly  or  indirectly 
be  deposed  by  the  authority  of  the  keys  of  the 
church,  nor  can  their  subjects  be  exempted  from 
fidelity  and  obedience,  nor  be  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance.  And  this  principle,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  tlie  public  tranquillity,  and  no  less  useful 
to  the  church  tlian  to  the  state,  ought  by  all  means 
to  be  held  fast,  as  being  consonant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  to  the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  and  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  saints. 

"  2.  Tliat  plenary  power  in  spiritual  things  so  ex- 
ists in  tlie  apostolic  see  and  in  the  successors  of 
Peter,  vicars  of  Clu'ist,  that  at  the  same  time  the 
decrees  of  the  holy  oecumenical  council  of  Constance, 
approved  by  the  apostolic  see,  and  confirmed  by  tlie 
practice  of  the  Roman  pontifi's  and  of  the  wliole 
church,  and  observed  by  the  Gallican  clnu'ch  with 
perpetual  veneration,  respecting  tlie  authority  of 
general  councils,  as  contained  in  tlie  fourth  and  fifth 
sessions,  must  also  be  valid  and  remain  immoveable. 
Nor  does  the  Gallican  church  approve  of  tliose  who 
infringe  upon  the  force  of  these  decrees,  as  if  they 
were  of  dubious  authority  or  not  fully  approved  ;  or 
who  pervert  the  words  of  the  council  by  refeiTing 
them  solely  to  a  time  of  schism. 

"  3.  Hence  the  exercise  of  the  apostolic  power  is  to 
be  temjiered  by  the  canons,  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
dictated,  and  which  tlie  reverence  of  tlie  whole  world 
lias  consecrated.  Tlie  rules,  customs,  and  regula- 
tions received  by  the  Gallic  realm  and  church  are 
also  valid,  and  the  tei'ms  of  the  fatliers  remain  im- 
moveable ;  and  it  concerns  the  majesty  of  the  apos- 
tolic see  that  statutes  and  usages  confirmed  by  tlie 
consent  of  so  great  a  see  and  of  such  churches  should 
retain  their  appropriate  validity. 

"  4.  In  questions  of  faith  likewise,  tlie  supreme 
pontiff  has  a  principal  part,  and  his  decrees  have  re- 
ference to  all  and  singular  churches ;  yet  his  judg- 
ment is  not  incapable  of  con-ection,  unless  it  has  the 
assent  of  the  church." 

Tliese  propositions,  which  so  clearly  and  explicitly 
stated  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Gallican  church,  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  convocation,  approved 
by  Louis  XIV.,  and  registered  by  tlie  parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  23d  March  1682.  Tlius  ratified  and  con- 
firmed, this  important  document  was  appointed  to  be 
publicly  read  and  explained  in  all  the  scliools  of  the 
kingdom  from  year  to  year,  and  to  be  subscribed  by 
all  clergymen  and  professors  of  universities.  This 
was  a  heavy  b  ow  aimed  at  tlie  authority  of  the  Pope 
over  the  Gallican  church  ;  and  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  crisis,  Innocent  XI.  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
most  able  writers  he  could  command.     The  four  pro- 


positions were  condemned  from  the  press  by  Italiang, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans,  all  of  whom,  however,  were 
successfully  met  by  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  bishop 
of  Meaux,  who,  by  order  of  the  king,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished a  learned  and  able  defence  of  the  controverted 
propositions,  establishing,  by  the  most  powerful  argu 
ments,  the  Galhcan  doctrine  as  to  the  exclusively 
spiritual  authority  of  tlie  Pope.  The  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Gallican  church  were  now  se- 
cured by  the  complete  establishment  of  the  "  Regale," 
wliich  continued  from  this  time  undisturbed  until  the 
First  French  Revolution  in  1789,  wlien  the  Galli- 
can church  was  utterly  overthrown,  and  reUgion  un- 
der every  form  was  wholly  disowned.  Napoleon  I., 
in  1801,  restored  the  Romish  church  in  France,  and 
entered  into  a  concordat  with  Pius  VII.,  by  wliich 
tlie  government  received  the  power  of  appouiting  the 
clergy,  the  Pope  resigned  the  right  of  restoring  the 
spiritual  orders,  but  retained  the  privilege  of  the 
canonical  investiture  of  bishops,  and  claimed  the  re- 
venues wliich  arose  from  it.  This  concordat,  how- 
ever, was  abolished  in  1817,  and  another  concordat 
entered  into  between  Louis  XVIII.  and  Pius  VII., 
placing  the  Gallican  church  on  tlie  same  footing  on 
wliich  it  stood  in  tlie  concordat  wliich  was  framed  in 
1516,  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  This  arrange- 
ment excited  tlie  greatest  discontent  among  tlia 
French  people.  The  Jesuits  had  been  restored  in 
1814 ;  and  the  Gallican  church  was  now  placed  in  a 
state  of  entire  dependence  on  the  Romish  see.  Dur 
ing  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  papal  authority 
was  maintained  nominally  in  France,  without  mak- 
ing much  eflbrt  to  increase  its  power.  But  since  tho 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  more  especially  since  Na 
poleon  III.  assumed  the  imperial  government,  Ultra- 
montane principles  have  made  rapid  and  extensive 
progress,  and  the  once  boasted  liberties  of  tlie  Galli- 
can church  are  contended  for  only  by  a  small  and 
unintliiential  minority. 

GAMAHEA,  a  word  used  by  the  Theosophists 
(which  see)  to  express  that  wisdom  wliich  was  to  ex- 
plain and  facihtate  the  union  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial in  the  phenomena  and  processes  of  nature. 

GAMELIA,  the  name  applied  to  a  sacrifice  among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  which  the  parents  of  a  girl  about 
to  be  married  were  accustomed  to  offer  to  Athma 
on  tlie  day  before  the  marriage.  The  word  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  marriage  solemnities  in  gen- 
eral. 

GAMELII,  ancient  Grecian  divinities  who  pre 
sided  over  marriage.  Plutarch  enumerates  five, — 
Zeiis,  Hera,  Aphrodite,  Peitho,and  Artemis;  but  the 
gi'eater  number  of  the  gods  were  considered  as  in- 
cluded under  the  term  Gamelii. 

GAMES.  It  was  customary  among  the  heathen 
nations  of  antiquity  to  celebrate  games  in  honour 
of  their  gods.  Sacred  games,  indeed,  formed  an  im- 
portant ])art  of  the  ritual  service  of  the  ancient  poly- 
theist,  while  the  modern  heathen  also  makes  use  of 
the  same  practices  on  occasion  of  the  festivals  of  his 
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cods.  But  the  most  splendid  6olemniti*s  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  re- 
cords of  ancient  liistory  are  the  celebrated  games 
of  Greece.  The  cliief  of  these  were  four  in  num- 
ber, the  Olympic  and  the  Pythian  games,  cele- 
brated every  fifth  year ;  and  the  Ncmean  and  the 
Isthmian  every  third  year.  These  games,  which 
continued  for  several  days,  consisted  of  such  exer- 
cises as  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  and  throwing 
the  discus  or  quoit;  also  races  on  foot,  on  horse- 
back, and  witli  cliariots.  Multitudes  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  on  these  festive  occasions,  and 
the  most  intense  interest  was  manifested  by  the 
spectators  in  tlie  result  of  the  contests.  Many  were 
the  candidates  for  victory,  and  only  men  of  blameless 
character  were  privileged  to  enter  the  lists.  After 
months  spent  in  anxious  preparation,  they  appeared 
on  an  appointed  day  before  the  assembled  crowd  of 
onlookers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  festivities 
a  herald  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  competitors, 
and  announced  the  established  rules  of  the  games, 
without  the  due  observance  of  which  no  one,  even 
though  he  obtained  the  victory,  could  carry  otF  the 
crown.  The  combatants  stripped  off  their  garments 
that  they  niigl-t  be  wholly  unencumbered.  As  soon 
as  the  signal  was  given  the  contest  conmienced.  All 
was  activity,  energy,  and  intense  anxiety  to  secure 
the  victory,  while  the  crowded  spectators  gazed  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  exciting  scene.  In  full 
view  was  placed  the  prize  which  awaited  the  success- 
ful competitors.  On  an  elevated  seat,  at  tlie  farthest 
extremity  of  the  race-course,  sat  the  judges  appointed 
to  decide  to  whom  the  reward  of  victory  was  due. 
The  contest  was  hazardous,  but  no  exertion  was  ac- 
counted too  great  to  obtain  ','ie  conqueror's  crown. 
The  name  of  the  victor  was  proclaimed  by  the  herald 
with  a  loud  voice,  amid  tlie  deafening  acclamations  of 
the  multitude;  the  wreath  of  concpiest  was  placed 
upon  his  brow,  and  a  branch  of  palm  was  put  into 
his  right  hand.  Tlie  prize  was  worthless  in  itself — 
a  sprig  of  laurel  or  wild-olive,  or  even  common  pars- 
ley— but  as  the  token  of  victory,  it  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  its  happy  possessor  was  an 
object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  the  whole  assem- 
oly.  lie  was  lifted  into  a  proud  triumphal  chariot, 
and  conducted  home  with  tlie  greatest  pomp  and 
ceremony.  The  city  was  proud  whidi  owned  him 
as  her  son,  and  honours  of  every  kind  were  heaped 
upon  his  head. 

To  these  famous  Grecian  games  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  compares  the  life  of  thv. 
Christian  to  a  foot-race,  Hcb.  lii.  1 — 3,  "Where- 
fore seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about  with  so  great 
a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  bo  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us, 
looking  unto  Jesus  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith  ;  who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  en- 
dured the  cross,  despising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down 
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at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God.  For  consider 
him  that  endured  such  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
himself,  lest  ye  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds." 
The  following  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  to  tlie 
Corinthians  contains  an  evident  allusion  of  the  same 
kind,  1  Cor.  ix.  24 — 27  :  "  Know  ye  not  that  they 
which  run  in  a  race  run  all,  but  cue  receiveth  the 
prize  ?  So  run.  that  ye  may  obtain.  And  even,'  man 
that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all 
things.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain  a  corruptible 
crown  ;  but  we  an  incorruptible.  I  therefore  so  run, 
not  as  uncertainly;  so  fight  I,  not  as  one  that  beat- 
eth  the  air :  But  I  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection  :  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I 
have  preached  to  otiiers,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." And  again,  Phil.  iii.  12 — 14,  "  Not  as  though 
I  had  already  ,-ittained,  either  were  already  perfect : 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for 
which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  .Jesus.  Breth- 
ren, I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended :  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of 
the  high  calling  of  God  in  Clirist  Jesus."  In  the 
.same  spirit,  and  with  similar  allusions,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  writing  to  Timothy  a  little  before  his  martyr- 
dom, s,ays,  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8,  "  I  have  fought  a  good 
fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith  :  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  ot 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only,  but 
unto  all  them  also  that  love  Iiis  appearing." 

Among  the  Eomans  also,  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks,  games  were  very  frequently  celebrated  at 
the  festivals  of  the  gods.  Thus  games  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  Apollo,  and  the  Circensian 
games  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
There  were  games  in  commemoration  of  deified  lie- 
roes,  as  for  instance,  the  Emperor  Augustus.  To 
avert  calamities  also,  such  festivities  were  sometimes 
resorted  to.  Thus  a  plague  having  broken  out  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  Tarentine 
games  were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating 
the  infernal  deities. 

Among  the  important  changes  which  took  jilace 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Jews  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  mentioned  the 
introduction  of  games  in  imitation  of  the  nations  of 
Pagan  antiquity.  Games  were  fij-st  introduced  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  n.  c. 
174,  by  the  profligate  high-priest  Jason.  An  inno- 
vation of  this  kind  gave  great  offence  to  the  more 
pious  Jews  of  the  time.  Emboldened  by  success, 
however,  Jason  advanced  a  step  further,  and  in  the 
following  year,  when  games  were  celebrated  at  Tyre, 
in  honour  of  Hercules,  he  despatched  some  Jews  o( 
his  own  party  to  that  city  with  three  hundred  talents 
as  an  offering  to  the  god.  But  the  deputies,  instead 
of  devoting  the  money  to  puqioses  of  idolatry,  sjient 
it  ill  building  ships  of  war.  At  length  the  revival 
4  b* 
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of  Jewish  worship  under  the  JIaccabean  princes  put 
an  end  to  the  celebration  of  these  Pagan  games  ;  but 
they  were  renewed  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  order  to 
ingratiate  Iiimself  witli  the  Emperor  Augustus,  to 
whom  he  consecrated  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
celebrated  like  the  Olympic  games  eveiy  fifth  year. 
The  Jews  were  so  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  involve 
them  in  the  practice  of  heathen  customs,  that,  as  we 
learn  from  Josepluis,  some  of  them  entered  into  con- 
spiracy to  put  Herod  to  death,  and,  doubtless,  they 
would  have  accomplished  their  purpose  had  not  the 
plot  been  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  sentenced 
to  undergo  capital  punishment. 

GANAPATYAS,  the  worshippers  of  Ganesa  or 
Ganapati,  a  Hindu  deity.  They  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  distinct  sect,  Ganesa  being  worship- 
ped by  all  the  Hindus  as  having  power  to  remove 
all  difficulties  and  impediments.  Hence  they  never 
commence  a  journey,  or  engage  in  any  important 
work,  without  invoking  his  protection.  Some,  how- 
ever, pay  this  god  more  particular  devotion,  and, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  specially  entitled  to 
be  called  Ganapati/as.  And  yet  Ganesa  is  never  ex- 
clusively venerated,  and  the  worship,  when  it  is  paid, 
is  addressed  to  some  of  his  forms. 

GANESA,  a  Hindu  deity,  the  son  of  JIahadeva, 
or  Shiva  and  Parvati.  He  is  accounted  the  god  of 
prudence  and  wisdom,  who  removes  all  hindrances 
out  of  the  way,  so  that  when  about  to  engage  in  any 
difficult  undertaking,  a  Hindu  uniformly  invokes  this 
deity.  He  is  considered  as  coiTesponding  to  the 
Hermes  of  Greece,  or  the  Mercury  of  Rome,  tlie 
great  teacher,  and  presiding  deity  of  authors.  The 
greater  number  of  tlie  temples  in  the  sacred  city  of 
Benares  are  dedicated  either  to  Shiva,  or  his  son 
Ganesa.  The  latter  is  always  addressed  as  "  that 
God  u|ion  whose  glorious  forehead  the  new  moon  is 
painted  with  the  froth  of  Ganga."  He  is  generally 
represented  sitting  cross-legged,  with  four  arms  and 
hands,  and  having  the  head  and  proboscis  of  an  ele- 
phant. His  temples  are  frequently  ornamented  with 
cai-vings  and  paintings  of  the  limbs,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  head  of  this  animal.  Ganesa  had  for- 
merly six  classes  of  worshippers  ;  in  the  present  day, 
he  cannot  boast  of  any  exclusive  worship,  although 
he  shares  a  kind  of  worship  along  with  all  the  other 
gods. 

GANGA  (Sanskrit,  the  river),  a  name  applied  to 
denote  the  river  Ganges  in  Bengal,  one  of  the  most 
sacred  rivers  in  Hindustan.  It  is  regarded  as  a  deity  ; 
and  washing  in  its  waters  is  viewed  as  securing  the 
cleansing  of  the  soul  from  sin  in  this  life,  and  more 
especially  as  a  valuable  preparative  in  the  prospect 
of  dissolution.  It  is  one  of  the  four  rivers  which  in 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  have  their  source  in 
the  holy  mountain  of  Meru.  In  their  sacred  writ- 
ings this  holy  stream  receives  the  most  extravagant 
laudations.  "  The  distant  sight  of  it,"  as  Dr.  Duff 
informs  us,  "  is  declared  to  be  attended  with  present 
benefit :  the  application  of  a  few  drops  of  its  water 


may  remove  much  pollution :  daily  bathing  in  it  is 
followed  with  inestimable  advantages,  both  in  this 
life,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come :  immersion  in  it 
on  certain  auspicious  daj-s  of  the  moon  and  certain 
conjunctions  of  the  planets,  may  wipe  away  the  sins 
of  ten  births,  or  even  of  a  thousand :  ablution,  ac 
companied  with  the  prescribed  prayers,  on  particular 
days  of  high  festival,  may  entitle  to  a  residence  in 
one  of  the  heavens  of  the  gods,  and  insiu'e  an  amount 
of  blessings  which  no  imagination  can  conceive." 
Sometimes  strangers  and  friendless  persons  are  left 
Jo  die  upon  the  banks  without  being  permitted  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  purifying  stream.  The  prac 
tice  is  almost  universal  among  the  higlier  classes  oi 
Hindus  to  offer  their  dying  relatives  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Ganga,  and  it  is  actually  affirmed  that  were  this  bar- 
barous custom  of  exposing  tlie  sick  on  the  banks  ot 
this  river  abolished,  thousands  would  recover  from 
their  diseases,  who,  in  consequence  of  its  prevalence, 
are  doomed  to  certain  death.  Often  the  poor  invalid 
is  literally  killed  by  his  body  being  partly  immersed  in 
the  Ganges,  or  by  large  quantities  of  the  water  being 
poured  into  his  mouth  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  dan- 
gerous weakness.  And  it  is  a  recognised  principle 
of  Hinduism  (which  see),  that  when  once  the  sick 
are  brought  forcibly  down  to  the  river's  side  to  die, 
they  cannot  legally  be  restored  to  health.  They  are 
from  that  moment  dead  according  to  Hindu  law ; 
their  property  passes  to  the  next  heir  according  to 
the  tenns  of  the  bequest ;  and  should  any  one  who 
has  thus  been  exposed  recover  from  his  disease,  he 
cannot  be  received  into  society,  but  becomes  an  out- 
cast, so  degi"aded  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends, 
that  even  his  own  children  will  not  eat  with  him,  nor 
give  him  the  slightest  accommodation.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  barbarity  is,  that  the  wretched  survi- 
vor has  no  altemative  left  him  save  to  associate 
henceforth  with  those  who  are  outcasts  like  himself. 
And  accordingly,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Calcutta 
there  are  two  villages  whose  inhabitants  are  wholly 
composed  of  individuals  of  this  description. 

Not  only,  however,  are  multitudes  of  the  sick  and 
the  dying  thus  sacrificed  to  Ganga;  there  are  also 
many  cases  of  voluntary  self  sacrifice  to  the  sacred 
river.  It  is  often  the  last  resource  of  a  superstitious 
Hindu,  who  has  sunk  into  hopeless  poverty,  disgrace, 
or  disease.  Some  of  the  Shastras  besides,  encourage 
suicide  in  the  Ganges,  holding  out  to  the  self-mur 
derer  the  promise  of  a  temporary  residence  in  the 
heaven  of  one  of  the  gods.  Wien  a  person  Las 
formed  the  resolution  of  thus  sacrificing  himself  to 
the  river-god,  he  goes  through  tlie  preliminary  pro- 
cess required  by  the  Sacred  Books,  of  making  a  pre 
sent  of  gold  to  the  Brahmans,  and  inviting  them  to 
a  feast.  This  done,  he  dresses  himself  in  red  gar- 
ments, and  adonis  himself  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
mai'ching  down  to  the  river  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  music.  On  reaching  the  sacred  stream  he  takes 
his  seat  upon  the  bank,  repeating  the  name  of  his 
idol,  and  declaring  that  he  is  now  about  to  renounc* 
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hifl  life  in  this  place,  in  order  to  obtain  such  or  such 
a  benefit  in  the  next  world.  All  the  preliminary 
rites  being  now  concluded,  the  formal  act  of  self- 
sacrifice  now  commences.  "  The  devotee,"  to  use 
the  language  of  Dr.  Duff,  "accompanied  by  one  or 
more  Brahmans,  to  officiate  on  the  occa-sion,  and  ut- 
ter the  incantations, — proceeds  in  a  boat  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  furnished  witli  a  supjily  of  cord 
and  water-pans.  Then  the  pans  are  fastened  to  the 
neck  and  shoulders;  and,  while  they  remain  empty, 
they  keep  the  victim  afloat.  Tliese  are  generally 
filled,  sometimes  by  the  friends  in  the  boat,  some- 
times by  the  devotee  himself,  as  he  is  carried  buoy- 
ant along  the  current ; — but  when  once  they  are 
surcharged,  they  sink ;  and  down  they  drag  the  vic- 
tim to  the  bottom,  amid  the  incantations  of  ghostly 
confessors,  the  rejoicings  of  friends,  and  the  shouts  of 
applauding  multitudes  on  the  shore.  A  few  gurgling 
bubbles  rise  on  the  surface,  and  speedily  disappear, 
— all  the  monument  that  is  ever  raised  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  victim  of  superstition." 
How  strikingl)'  do  such  scoies  fultil  the  language  of 
Holy  Writ,  "  The  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of 
the  habitations  of  horrid  cruelty." 

GAXGA  SAGOR,  a  sacred  island  among  the 
Hindus,  situated  at  tlie  point  where  the  great  west- 
em  or  holiest  branch  of  tlie  Ganges  unites  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Though  dark,  flat, 
and  swampy,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places 
of  pilgrimage  in  India,  the  waters  of  the  sacred  river 
being  considered  as  peculiarlj'  purifying  at  this  spot. 
On  the  island  stands  a  ruinous  temple  dedicated  to 
Kapila,  the  distinguished  sage  who  founded  tlie 
Sdnkhya  system,  one  of  the  chief  scliools  of  Hindu 
philosopliy.  The  temple  is  usually  occupied  by  a 
few  disciples  of  Kapila,  belonging  to  the  class  of  as- 
cetics, who  always  keep  an  arm  raised  above  their 
heads.  Crowds  repair  to  this  temple  in  Ganga  Sa- 
gor  twice  every  year,  at  full  moon  in  November  and 
January,  to  perform  obsequies  for  the  benefit  of 
their  deceased  ancestors,  and  to  practise  various  ab- 
lutions in  the  sacred  waters.  It  was  calculated  that 
in  1837  no  fewer  than  300,000  pilgiims  resorted 
thither  from  all  parts  of  India.  At  one  time  tlie 
open  and  public  sacrifice  of  children  on  occa-sion  of 
the  great  festival  took  place  on  an  enonnous  scale, 
but  this  inhuman  juactice  is  prohibited  by  the  Brit- 
ish govcmnient,  and  therefore  has  become  compara- 
tively rare. 

GANG.\S,  the  idolatrous  priests  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Congo,  a  Portuguese  settlement  in  AVestern 
Africa.  While  one  Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged 
by  the  Negroes  of  this  district,  they  worship  also  a 
number  of  subordinate  deities  who  preside  over  the 
different  departments  of  nature,  and  the  Gangas 
employ  themselves  in  teaching  the  iicople  to  wor- 
ship by  various  rites  and  ceremonies,  but  more 
e.specially  by  donations  of  food  and  apparel,  which 
they  appropriate  to  themselves  as  their  means  of 
iupport.    These  tneu  are  suppoecd  to  liave  a  consi- 


derable influence  with  the  deitiea,  and  hence  they 
pretend  to  bring  down  blessings  upon  the  people,  to 
avert  judgments,  to  cure  diseases,  and  to  undo  witch- 
craft. 

GANINNANSES,  (Singhalese,  from  gana,  an  as- 
semblage), a  name  apphed  in  Ceylon  to  the  novices 
as  well  as  priests  among  the  Bcdiitsts  (wliich  see). 

GAN.J  B.\KSHIS,  a  division  of  the  Sikiis  (which 
see),  in  Hindustan,  who  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  then-  founder.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  of  little  note. 

GANYMEDES,  the  son  of  Tros  and  Calirrhoe, 
accounted  by  tlie  ancient  Greeks  the  most  beautiful 
of  men,  and  said  to  have  been  carried  off  to  heaven 
by  Zeus,  that  he  might  act  as  cupbearer  to  the  gods. 
He  was  identified  with  the  divinity  who  was  said  to 
preside  over  the  sources  of  the  NUe,  and  he  was 
placed  by  astronomers  among  the  stars,  under  the 
name  of  Aquarius  or  the  water-bearer. 

GAONS,  a  class  of  Doctors  among  the  modern 
Jews.  They  were  also  called  Excellents,  an  appel- 
lation indicating  either  their  real  or  their  supposed 
goodness.  Tlieir  piincipal  men  were  placed  at  tlie 
heads  of  the  ditlerent  academies.  In  consequence 
of  their  extensive  learning,  and  their  high  intelli- 
gence, they  were  regarded  as  the  interpreters  of  the 
law,  consulted  upon  difficult  and  important  matters, 
and  their  decisions  were  received  with  the  utmost 
veneration.  The  decisions,  however,  of  each  Gaon, 
were  only  considered  to  be  of  force  in  that  province 
where  he  resided,  and  his  authority  was  acknow- 
ledged. The  first  of  the  order  of  Gaons  was  Clianan 
Meischka,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  reestablished  the  academy  of 
Pundebita,  which  had  been  shut  up  for  fifty  years. 
About  A.  D.  763,  one  Jehuda,  who  was  blind,  be- 
longed to  this  order  of  learned  men.  About  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  one  Scherira  appeared  and  rose 
to  considerable  eminence  as  a  Gaon.  Before  his 
death  he  had  retired  from  public  life,  and  resigned 
the  employment  of  a  public  teacher  to  his  son.  This 
doctor,  whose  name  was  Iladi,  flourished  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century,  and  was  esteemed 
the  most  excellent  of  all  the  Excellents.  With  him 
terminated  the  order  of  Gaons,  for  about  this  time 
the  academics  of  Babylon  were  destroyed,  and  the 
remains  of  the  Jews  were  driven  into  Spain  and 
France,  where  they  formed  new  establishments,  juid 
exchanged  the  title  of  Doctors  for  that  of  RAneiNS 
(which  sec). 

GARLANDS.  Among  the  ancient  heathens  it 
was  customary  to  adorn  the  victims  intended  for 
sacrifice  with  fillets  and  garlands ;  and  it  was  also  a 
common  practice  to  put  garlands  on  the  head  of  their 
idols.  An  allusion  to  the  use  of  garlands  by  the 
lieathen  occurs  in  Acts  xiv.  13,  "Then  the  priest  ot 
Jupiter,  which  was  before  tlieii'  city,  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  unto  the  gates,  and  would  have  done 
sacrifice  with  the  people."  It  is  not  obvious  for 
what  precise  purpose  the  garlands  were  brought  on 
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this  occasion,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  tliat  tliey  were 
meant  to  be  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  apostles. 
The  trees  and  flowers  which  were  used  on  such 
occasions,  were  such  as  were  most  pleasing  to  the 
pod  in  whose  worship  they  were  employed.  Tlie 
custom  of  weaving  garlands  for  the  gods  is  still  found 
in  almost  all  idolatrous  countries.  In  the  Hindu  fes- 
tivals and  processions,  for  example,  the  images  of  the 
gods  are  decked  out  with  garlands.  The  priests, 
and  both  the  male  and  female  worshippers,  also  wear 
sweet-scented  garlands  on  festive  occasions. 

GARMAXAS,  Hindu  priests  mentioned  by  the 
geographer  Strabo,  and  by  which  were  probably 
meant  Budkist  priests.  They  are  represented  as 
having  been  very  austere,  feeding  on  fruits  and  roots, 
and  wearing  only  a  covering  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees. 

G.4.RMR,  the  fabulous  dog  who,  in  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  said  to  guard  the  en- 
trance to  the  infernal  regions.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Cerberus  (which  see)  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

GARUD.\,  the  sacred  bird  of  Vishnu  among  the 
Hindus,  as  the  eagle  was  the  sacred  bird  of  Jupiter 
among  the  ancient  Romans.  Both  these  deities  are 
represented  as  riding  upon  their  respective  birds. 
Garuda  was  worshipped  by  the  Vaislmavas  in  the 
golden  age  of  Hindu  idolatry. 

GASTRO.MA'xCY  (Gr.  garter,  the  belly,  and 
manteia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  practised 
among  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  which  they  filled  cer- 
tain round  glasses  with  pure  water,  placing  lighted 
torches  round  about  them.  Then  they  prayed  to  the 
deity  in  a  low  muttering  voice,  and  proposed  the 
question  which  they  wished  to  be  answered.  Cer- 
tain images  were  now  observed  in  the  glasses  repre- 
senting what  was  to  happen. 

GATES.  The  gates  of  Oriental  cities  have  al- 
ways been  accounted  places  of  great  resort,  markets 
being  held  there,  and  also  courts  of  justice.  There 
[lublic  business  of  every  kind  is  wont  to  be  trans- 
acted. Wlien  Abraham  purchased  a  field  from  the 
sons  of  Heth  for  a  burial-place,  the  bargain  was  made 
"  at  the  gate  of  the  city."  An  instance  of  a  con- 
tract entered  into  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  is  thus 
given  in  Ruth  iv.  1,  2,  9,  11,  "Then  went  Boaz  up 
to  the  gate,  and  sat  him  down  there :  and,  behold, 
the  kinsman  of  whom  Boaz  spake  came  by ;  unto 
whom  he  said.  Ho,  such  a  one !  turn  aside,  sit  down 
here.  And  he  turned  aside,  and  sat  down.  And  he 
took  ten  men  of  the  elders  of  the  city,  and  said.  Sit 
ye  down  here.  And  they  sat  down.  And  Boaz  said 
unto  the  elders,  and  unto  all  the  people.  Ye  are  wit- 
nesses this  day,  that  I  have  bought  all  that  was 
Elimelech's,  and  all  that  was  Chilion's  and  Mahlon's, 
of  the  hand  of  Naomi.  And  all  the  people  that  were 
in  the  gate,  and  the  elders,  said.  We  are  witnesses. 
The  Lord  make  the  woman  that  is  come  into  thine 
house  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  which  two  did 
build  the  house  of  Israel :  and  do  thou  worthily  in 
Ephratah,  and  be  fivmous  in  Bethlehem  "    Before 


the  gates  of  temples  and  other  buildings  used  for 
sacred  purposes,  there  was  in  ancient  times  a  wide 
enclosure  within  which  the  people  worshipped,  and 
which  looked  toward  the  entrance  of  the  edifices. 
"  This  was  the  Hieron,"  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  "  at  the 
gates  of  holy  places, — a  part  of  the  area  or  court  oi 
the  building  that  was  considered  sacred,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  where  the  people  stood  tc 
worship,  but  also  because  religious  rites  were  fre- 
quently performed  there  ;  and  hence  we  find  frecpient 
allusions  in  scripture  to  the  peculiar  sanctity  with 
which  the  gates  or  entrances  of  those  venerable 
buildings  were  regarded,  and  to  the  homage  wIulIi 
was  oft'ered  there.  Thus  Ezekiel  says,  the  people  ot 
the  land  shall  worship  at  the  door  of  the  gate  before 
the  Lord  in  the  Sabbaths,  and  in  the  new  moons ; 
and  in  the  beautiful  song  of  the  sons  of  Korah,  the 
gates  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  are  represented 
as  of  greater  value  and  interest  in  the  sight  of  God, 
than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  The  knowledge  ol 
the  peculiar  sanctity  that  was  attached  to  the  en- 
triince  of  a  temple,  explains  the  reason  of  the  thresh- 
old being  chosen  for  the  demolition  of  Dagon's 
image.  The  temporary  triumph  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  gained  over  the  forces  of  Israel,  signalized 
by  the  capture  of  the  ark  and  sacred  symbols  of  its 
worship,  had  intoxicated  that  idolatrous  people,  and 
led  them  in  the  fulness  of  their  enthusiastic  rejoic- 
ing, to  proclaim  a  festival  of  thanksgiving  to  their 
national  deity,  to  whose  aid  they  ascribed  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms.  It  was  meet,  therefore,  upon  an 
occasion  when  the  true  God,  to  pmiish  his  people  for 
their  apostacy,  and  convince  them  of  their  sins,  had 
allowed  the  ensigns  of  his  presence  to  fall  dishon- 
oured into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  vindicate  his 
supremacy,  and  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  his  living 
irresistible  power ;  and  no  evidence  more  memorable 
could  have  been  given  of  the  vanity  of  his  idol  anta- 
gonist, than  that  in  the  august  presence  of  Israel's 
God,  the  statue  of  Dagon  was  overthrown  and  dis- 
membered on  tlie  threshold  of  his  temple,  the  very 
spot  which,  in  the  estimation  of  his  votaries,  his 
rites  had  invested  with  more  than  ordinary  sacred- 
ness." 

GATES  (Holy),  the  name  given  to  the  folding 
gates  in  the  centre  of  the  Iconostasis  or  screen,  which 
in  the  modern  Greek  churches  separates  the  body  of 
the  chm-ch  from  the  holy  of  holies.  The  holy  gates 
are  opened  and  shut  frequently  during  the  service, 
part  of  the  prayers  and  lessons  being  recited  in  front 
of  them,  and  part  within  the  adytum  or  most  holy 
place. 

GATES  (Holy)  OF  ST.  PETER'S  AT  ROME. 
These  gates  are  never  opened  except  in  the  solem- 
nity of  a  jubilee,  which  now  takes  place  every  twen- 
ty-five years,  when  the  Pope  grants  a  plenary  indul- 
gence. On  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  December 
of  the  jubilee  year,  all  the  clergy  secular  and  re- 
gular in  Rome  assemble  together  at  the  Aposto- 
lical  Palace,  and  from  thence  thef  march  in  pro- 
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8e«gion  to  St.  Peter's.  When  the  clergy  come  into 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the  Basilica,  they  find 
the  doors  of  the  church  shut.  Meanwhile  the  Pope, 
the  cardinals,  and  bishops,  dressed  in  white  robes, 
with  mitres  on  their  heads,  meet  in  Sixtus's  chapel, 
where  the  Pope  sings  the  Vent  Creator  with  a  lighted 
taper  in  his  hand.  All  the  cardinals,  ha\'ing  each  of 
them  tapers  in  their  hands,  proceed  to  the  Swiss 
portico,  where  the  holy  Father  nominates  tln-ee  of 
them  his  legates  a  latere,  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
Lateran  church,  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore,  and  that  of  Santo  Paolo.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  Pope  himself  to  open  the  sacred  gate  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's. A  throne  is  set  in  front  of  the  gate,  on  which 
the  Pope  sits  for  a  short  time,  when  he  is  presented 
with  a  golden  hammer,  which  he  takes  in  his  right 
hand.  Then  rising  from  his  throne,  the  Pope  ad- 
vances forward  and  knocks  at  the  sacred  gate.  His 
clergy  follow  him  with  tapers  in  their  hands.  The 
pontiff  knocking  thrice  at  the  gate,  says  aloud, 
"  Open  to  me  tlie  gates  of  rigliteousness,"  to  which 
the  choir  add,  "This  is  the  gate  of  God,  the  just 
shall  enter  in,"  &c.  At  this  moment  a  temporary 
wall  of  stone,  which  has  been  loosely  set  up,  is  made 
(o  fall  down,  and  the  people  eagerly  gather  the  rub- 
lish,  portions  of  which  they  preserve  as  sacred  re- 
lics. In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  which  thus  en- 
sues, the  Pope  returns  to  his  throne,  where  he  calmly 
takes  his  scat.  As  soon  as  the  rubbish  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  passage  to  the  holy  gate  cleared,  his 
Holiness  leaves  his  throne,  and  begins  the  anthem, 
"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made,"  iS:c.,  in 
which  the  choir  loudly  join.  Being  arrived  at  the 
holy  gate,  he  repeats  several  prayers,  takes  the  cross, 
kneels  down  before  the  gate,  begins  the  Te  Deum, 
and  slowly  passes  througli  the  holy  gate,  still  sing- 
ing as  he  goes  along.  He  is  followed  by  his  clergy. 
After  vespers  the  cardinals  change  their  white  robes 
for  their  ordinary  dress,  and  accompanying  his  Holi- 
ness to  the  door  of  his  apartment,  leave  him  there, 
the  ceremony  being  concluded.  See  Jubilee  (Rom- 
ish). 

GAULOXITES.    See  Galileans. 

GAULS  (Religion  of  the  Ancient).  See 
Druids. 

GAURS.    See  Guebres. 

GAUVRI  (Festival  of).  See  Flowers  (Fes- 
tival of). 

GA' YATRI',  the  holiest  verse  of  the  Vedas  among 
the  ancient  Hindus.  It  is  addressed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  it  was  daily  offered  up  as  a  prayer  in  these 
words,  according  to  the  translation  of  Colebrooke  : 
"  Let  us  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine 
sun  (Savitri)  ;  may  it  guide  our  intellects.  Desir- 
ous of  food,  we  solicit  the  gift  of  the  splendid  sun 
(Savitri),  who  should  be  studiously  worshipped. 
Venerable  men,  guided  by  the  understanding,  salute 
the  divine  sun  (Savitri)  with  oblations  and  praise." 
Professor  Horace  Wilson  gives  it  a  more  condensed 
form,  "  Let  us  meditate  on  the  sacred  light  of  that 


divine  sun,  that  it  may  illuminate  our  minds."  In 
the  first  or  Vedic  era  of  the  history  of  India,  sun- 
worship  occupied  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the 
worship  of  the  Hindus.     See  Hinduism. 

GAZEL,  love  son<js  with  which  the  Jlohamme- 
dan  dervishes,  called  Bactaschites  (which  see),  sa 
lute  every  one  they  meet.  They  are  applied  by  way 
of  allegory  to  the  Divine  love. 

GAZITH,  a  place  in  which  the  Jewish  Sanhe- 
drim sat.  It  was  a  building  erected  of  hewn  stone, 
after  the  second  temple  was  finished.  Half  of  this 
fabric  was  holy  and  half  common  ;  that  is,  half  of  it 
stood  within  the  court,  and  half  of  it  within  the 
Chel  (which  see).  The  Gazith  was  near  the  altar  of 
bumt-offerings,  half  of  it  being  within  the  sacred 
court  where  the  altar  stood ;  and  being  thus  near  to 
the  Divine  presence,  the  Sanhedrim  felt  their  obli 
gation  all  the  more  to  exercise  righteous  and  impar- 
tial judgment.     See  Sanhedrim. 

GAZOPHYL.^CIUM,  the  treasury  outside  the 
church,  in  the  days  of  the  early  Christians,  in  which 
the  oblations  or  offerings  of  the  people  were  kept. 
The  word  also  denotes  the  chest  in  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  in  wliich  the  rich  presents  consecrated  to 
God  were  kept ;  and  it  was  sometimes  used  to  im- 
ply the  apartments  in  the  temple  in  which  the  pro- 
visions for  sacrifice  and  those  allotted  to  the  priests 
were  stored. 

GE  (Gr.  the  earth),  a  goddess  worshipped  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  as  a  personification  of  the  earth. 
She  is  mentioned  in  Homer's  Iliad  as  having  black 
sheej)  oflered  in  sacrifice  to  her,  and  as  being  in- 
voked in  oaths.  Hesiod  speaks  of  Ge  as  the  oft'- 
spring  of  Chaos,  and  the  mother  of  Uraniis  and 
Pontus.  Slie  gave  bii'th  also  to  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent beings,  both  divinities  and  monsters.  In  early 
times  she  had  oracles  both  at  Delphi  and  Olympia  ; 
she  was  worshipped  as  tlie  all-producing  parent,  and 
was  considered  as  the  patroness  of  marriages.  The 
worship  of  this  goddess  was  universal  among  the 
Greeks.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tellus  (which  see). 

GEDALIAH  (Fast  of),  a  Jewish  fast  kept  on 
the  third  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  and  said  to  be  the 
same  that  Zechariah  calls,  viii.  19,  "  the  fast  of  the 
seventh  month."  It  is  observed  in  memorial  of  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Aliikam. 

GEHEXXA.  This  word,  which  is  derived  from 
two  Hebrew  words,  signifying  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
is  applied  to  a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  where  it  was 
customary,  in  ancient  times,  for  the  Hebrews  to  offer 
up  children  to  the  god  Moloch.  It  was  also  called 
Tophel,  from  the  Hebrew  word  Toph,  which  denoted 
the  Tympanum  or  Drum,  with  th.e  noi.se  of  which 
the  priests  were  wont  to  drown  the  cries  of  the 
children.  Xothing  is  known  concerning  Hiimoin, 
from  whom  the  valley  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name.  The  valley,  or  rather  ravine,  is  only 
about  1.00  feet  in  brcadtli,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
shaded  in  ancient  times  with  trees.     From  the  id 
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human  practices  followed  there,  the  valley  was  de- 
aouiiced  by  Jehovah,  Jer.  six.  6,  "  Therefore,  be- 
hold, the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  this  place 
shali  no  more  be  ciUed  Tophet,  nor  The  valley  of 
the  son  of  Hinnom,  but  The  valley  of  slaughter."  It 
was  polluted  by  Josiah,  who  made  it  a  kind  of  cess- 
pool for  the  city.  After  the  captivity  the  Jews  re- 
garded the  place  with  abhorrence,  remembering  the 
cruelties  of  which  it  had  been  the  scene,  and  after  the 
example  ot  Josiah  they  threw  into  it  the  carcases  of 
animals,  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors,  and  all  kinds 
of  refuse.  Constant  fires  were  kept  up  in  tlie  valley 
to  consume  the  filth  which  might  otherwise  have 
caused  a  pestilence.  Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a 
striking  type  of  hell,  and  Gehenna  came  to  be  used 
to  indicate  the  place  of  everlasting  torment.  The 
Mohammedans,  however,  do  not  consider  the  pains 
of  Gehenna  as  eternal,  but  temporary  and  purgato- 
rial. 

GEMARA  (Heb.  perfect),  a  commentary  on  the 
Jewish  MisuNA  (which  see).  Two  of  these  com- 
mentaries were  prepared,  the  one  at  Jerusalem,  and 
the  other  at  Babylon.  The  former  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Rabbi  Jochonan,  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  wliile  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  more  highly  esteemed  of  the  two, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Rabbi  Ash^, 
and  some  of  his  immediate  successors,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century.  The  importance  attached 
to  tlie  Gemara  by  the  Jews  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage  of  the  Talmud :  "  They  who  study 
the  Bible  do  what  is  neither  virtue  nor  vice ;  they 
who  study  the  Mishna  perform  something  of  a  vir- 
tue, and  on  that  account  receive  a  reward  ;  but  they 
who  study  the  Gemara  perform  what  may  be  es- 
teemed the  gi-eatest  virtue."  The  oral  law  is  pre- 
ferred by  the  Jews  to  the  written  law,  and  the  Ge- 
mara to  both ;  thus  it  is  said,  "  The  Bible  is  like 
water,  the  Mishna  like  wine,  and  the  Gemara  like 
spiced  wine."  "  The  law  is  like  salt,  the  Misluja 
like  pepper,  and  the  Gemara  like  balmy  spice."  "  At 
five  years  of  age,"  says  the  Mishna,  "  let  the  child 
begin  to  study  the  Scriptures ;  let  him  continue  to 
do  so  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  may  begin  to  study 
the  Mi.shna.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  let  hira  begin  to 
Btudy  the  Gemara."  The  Gemara  or  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud was  considered  defective,  as  contaming  the  sen- 
timents of  only  a  small  number  of  Jewish  doctors. 
Besides,  it  was  written  in  a  mixed  and  impure  lan- 
guage. Hence  the  Amorajim  or  Gemarists,  the  chief 
of  whom  was  Rabbi  Asa,  produced  the  Gemara  or 
Babylonian  Talmud,  which  contains  the  traditions, 
the  canons  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  all  questions 
relating  to  the  law.  The  Talmud  consists  of  the 
Mishna  and  the  Gemara,  or  commentary  upon  the 
Mishna.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  printed  in  one 
large  folio  volume ;  and  the  Babylonian  extends  in 
some  editions  to  twelve,  and  in  others  to  thirteen 
foho  volumes. 
GEMARISTS     See  Amorajim. 


GEMATRIA,  the  Cabbalistic  arithmetic  of  th« 
Rabbinical  Jews,  or  a  species  of  Cahhala,  which  con 
sisted  in  taking  the  letters  of  a  Hebrew  word  for 
arithmetical  numbers,  and  explaining  every  word  by 
the  arithmetical  value  of  the  letters.  Any  tv/o  words 
or  phrases  occurring  in  different  texts,  and  contain 
ing  letters  of  the  same  numerical  amount,  are  consi- 
dered mutually  convertible ;  and  any  one  or  more 
words  which,  when  added  together,  are  of  the  samj 
amount  as  any  paiticular  text,  are  viewed  as  giving 
the  latent  signification  of  that  text.  Thus  the  let- 
ters of  the  Hebrew  words  signifying  "  Sliiloh  shall 
come,"  amount  to  358.  Now,  the  Hebrew  word 
Messiah  contains  precisely  the  same  number ;  and 
hence  the  Cabbalists  conclude,  that  on  the  [irinciples 
of  the  Gematria,  this  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
prophecy  contained  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  refers  to  the 
Messiah.  Again,  the  word  Branch  in  Zech.  iii.  8, 
is  of  the  same  numerical  value  with  the  word  Com- 
fm-ter,  a  name  given  to  the  Messiah  by  the  Talmud- 
ists,  and  hence  it  is  thought  to  be  proved  beyond 
question  that  the  Branch  of  Zechariali  is  no  other 
than  the  Messiah.     See  Cabbala. 

GEMS  (The  Three).  Among  the  Budhists 
(which  see),  Budha,  the  sacred  books,  and  the 
priesthood  are  accounted  the  three  gems.  They 
form  tlie  Triad,  in  which  they  place  all  their  confi- 
dence and  trust,  and  the  worship  of  the  Three  Gems 
is  universal  among  Budhists  wherever  they  are 
found.  The  assistance  they  derive  from  this  Triad 
is  called  sarana,  protection,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Hardy,  is  said  to  destroy  the  fear  of  reproduc- 
tion or  successive  existence,  and  to  take  away  th« 
fear  of  the  mind,  the  pain  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 
ject, and  the  misery  of  the  four  hells.  By  reflecting 
on  the  Three  Gems  the  mind  is  delivered  from  scep- 
ticism, doubt,  and  reasoning,  and  becomes  quite 
serene,  calm,  and  unruffled. 

GENEALOGIES,  the  register  of  the  descent  of 
individuals  or  families,  which  was  accounted  so  im- 
portant among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  that  a  special 
.set  of  officers  called  Shoterim  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  such  records.  In  all  nations, 
even  from  the  earliest  times,  such  genealogical  writ- 
ings seem  to  have  been  carefully  preserved.  Even 
in  the  patriarchal  period  we  find  traces  of  them,  as 
in  Gen.  x.  10,  "  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar."  The  vast  increase  of  the 
Hebrew  population  during  their  residence  in  Egypt 
rendered  genealogical  records  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  tribes  might  be  kept  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  charge  of  these  records  was  in- 
trusted first  to  the  Shoterim  or  scribes,  and  after- 
wards to  the  Levites.  In  later  times  these  docu- 
ments were  kept  in  the  temple.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  some  confusion  may  have  been  intro- 
duced in  regard  to  particular  families  during  the 
Babylonish  captivity ;  but  on  their  return  to  Pales- 
tine the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  reduced  the  whole  to 
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wmplete  order,  as  is  quite  evident  from  the  care 
with  wliich  genealogical  descents  are  traced  in  the 
First  Book  of  Chronicles.  Ajid  so  carefully  was  the 
purity  of  lineage  maintained  in  regard  to  the  priest- 
hood, that  after  the  captivity  those  who  could  not 
produce  their  genealogical  descent  were  excluded 
from  the  sacred  office.  Josephus  also  informs  us, 
that  the  Jews  had  an  iminterrupted  succession  of 
high-priests  preserved  in  their  records  for  nearly 
2,000  years.  Jerome  declares  that  the  Jews  knew 
the  genealogies  from  Adam  to  Zerubbabel  as  inti- 
mately as  they  knew  their  own  names.  The  great 
importance  of  this  marked  attention  to  the  genealogy 
of  eacli  family  among  the  Jews  arose  from  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  of  preserving  the  line  of  de- 
scent of  the  Messiah  in  unbroken  continuance  from 
Abraham  and  David.  Hence  the  minuteness  with 
which  this  lijie  is  traced  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew 
and  Luke.  And  it  is  not  a  Httle  remarkable,  that 
the  great  end  for  which  such  genealogical  records 
irere  kept  having  been  accomplished,  and  there 
being  no  further  necessity  for  them,  the  Jews  have 
now  utterly  lost  their  ancient  genealogies,  and  from 
the  time  of  their  total  dispersion  imder  Adrian,  not 
n  single  family  is  able  to  produce  the  record  of 
their  connection  with  any  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
This  is  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  that  Messiah  is 
already  come,  ami  that  he  is  no  otlier  than  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  whose  lineage  has  been  so  fully  and  accu- 
rately traced  in  each  link  back  to  David,  to  Abra- 
ham, and  even  to  Adam.  On  this  subject  the  late 
Dr.  Welsh  makes  the  following  striking  observa- 
tions ;  "  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  the  mere  list  of 
names  by  which  Matthew  connects  our  Saviour  with 
Abraham,  and  by  which  Luke  connects  him  w^ith 
Adam,  has  always  appeared  to  me  inexpressibly 
sublime,  and  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  superintending  providence  of  God.  We 
are  can-ied  through  a  period  of  many  thousand  years, 
and  amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  mightiest  empires, 
and  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  kingdoms,  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  external  nature,  and  a  long  succession  of 
the  generations  of  men, — amidst  all  these  we  see  the 
hand  of  God  continually  exercised  in  bringing  to  pass 
his  eternal  decrees.  We  have,  as  it  were,  the  foun- 
tain of  a  stream,  scarcely  discernible  in  its  first  be- 
ginning, in  danger  of  being  dried  up  in  a  scorching 
desert,  then  of  being  confounded  amidst  kindred 
lloods,  then  of  being  lost  amidst  the  interminable 
swamps  of  a  new  region,  and  finally,  swallowed  up  in 
an  opening  of  the  earth  and  lost  apparently  to  hu- 
man vision  for  ever;  and  after  having  traced  it 
through  so  many  dilVerent  and  distant  climes  to  such 
a  termination,  it  rushes  forth  again  revealed  to  view 
with  matchless  beauty  and  grandeur.  Thu  imagina- 
tion of  man  is  bewildered  in  attempting  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  long  succession  of  many  nations,  and  of 
the  changes  that  took  place  in  society  from  the  times 
of  Adam,  and  Abraham,  and  David,  to  that  of 
Christ.     ISut  amidst  the  infmite  diversity  of  human 


character,  and  the  fearful  ebullitions  of  human  pas- 
sions, and  the  wide  varieties  of  human  situation,  and 
amidst  the  many  millions  of  human  beings  that  came 
into  the  world  and  fullilled  their  little  part,  and  then 
passed  away  and  were  forgotten,  amidst  all  this  end- 
less diversity  of  human  beings,  and  human  passions, 
and  human  plans,  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  is  in 
variably  the  same,  and  it  he  efl'octs  alike  by  the  con- 
sent, the  co-operation,  the  iiiditl'erence,  the  ignorance, 
the  opposition  of  man.  In  the  king  and  in  the  slave, 
in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  in  the  city  and  in 
the  fields,  in  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley,  in  the 
righteous  and  in  the  wicked,  we  find  the  operations 
of  Providence  towards  the  same  beneficent,  the  same 
God-like  end.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  the  idolatry 
of  Amaziali,  the  lowliness  of  Joseph,  and  the  glory 
of  Solomon,  are  all  made  to  work  together  to  one 
event.  In  the  sheep-cotes  of  Mamre,  in  the  prLson- 
houses  of  Egypt,  in  the  corn-fields  of  Boaz,  on  the 
throne  of  Judah,  among  the  willows  by  the  rivers  ot 
Babylon,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  work- 
shops of  Galilee,  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem, — in 
all  these  we  see  the  impress  of  the  finger  of  God. 
And  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  commencement 
of  the  liistory  of  the  New  Testament  church,  we 
have,  in  the  reference  tliat  is  made  to  the  former 
dispensation,  and  in  the  fact  that  God  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  the  word  which  he  spoke  to  a  thou- 
sand generations,  a  pledge  that  in  his  own  time  God 
will  not  fail  to  accomplish  all  that  he  has  spoken  re- 
specting his  kingdom.  In  contemplating  the  gloom- 
iest periods  of  the  Christiiui  church,  we  also  may  de- 
rive encouragement  in  the  belief  that  the  Almighty 
has  never  wholly  deserted  the  earth.  And  when  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  appear  most  desperate, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  when  the  cause 
of  Israel  and  of  mankind  seemed  lost  for  ever,  when 
the  throne  of  David  was  levelled  in  the  dust,  wlicn 
tlio  royal  blood  was  almost  lost  amongst  the  mean 
est  of  the  people,  it  was  then  that  God  raised  uj)  a 
Horn  of  salvation  in  the  house  of  his  serviuit  David." 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY.  See  Asse.mdly 
(Gener.il). 

GENERAL  BAPTISTS.    See  Baptists. 

GENERAL  COUNCILS.  See  Councils  (Gen- 
eral). 

GENERATION  (Eternal),  an  expression  used 
by  Christian  divines  in  reference  to  the  Second  Per- 
son of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  indicate  his  derivation 
from  the  Father.  The  idea  is  involved  in  the  Son- 
ship  of  Christ.  See  Son  of  God.  It  is  dangerous  to 
discuss  the  matter  with  too  great  mimiteness,  as  we 
arc  apt  to  be  led  away  by  false  aimlogics,  reasoning 
from  what  is  humiui,  to  what  is  purely  divine. 
Hence  the  Christian  Fathers  speak  with  great  cau- 
tion on  the  point.  "  Speculate  not  upon  the  Divine 
generation,"  says  Gregory  Nazianzcn,  "for  it  is  not 
safe.  Let  the  doctrine  be  honoured  silently;  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  thee  to  know  the  fact ;  the  mode  we 
cannot  admit  that  even  angels  imderstand,  much  less 
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thou."  Athaiiasius  to  the  same  effect  declares, 
"  Such  speculators  might  as  well  investigate  where 
God  is,  and  how  he  is  God,  and  of  what  nature  the 
Father  is.  But  as  such  questions  are  irreverent  and 
'rreligious,  so  is  it  also  unlawful  to  venture  such 
thoughts  about  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  God." 
Chrysostom  also  states  in  the  same  cautious  spirit, 
"I  know  that  he  begat  the  Son  :  the  manner  how  I 
am  ignorant  of.  I  know  that  the  Holy  Spiiit  is 
from  Him ;  how  from  Him  I  do  not  understand.  I 
eat  food ;  but  how  this  is  converted  into  my  flesh  and 
blood  I  know  not.  AVe  know  not  these  things  which 
we  «ce  every  day  when  we  eat,  yet  we  meddle  with 
inquiries  concerning  the  substance  of  God."  But 
while  the  Fathers  thus  prudently  avoided  seeking  to 
be  wise  above  vOiat  is  written,  or  to  explain  what  is 
and  necepsarily  must  be  inexplicable,  they  neverthe- 
less lield  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  and  fully 
participating  in  the  divinity  of  the  Father.  Hence 
we  are  commanded  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  we 
honour  the  Father. 

The  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  Son  from  the 
Father  as  conveyed  in  the  expression  Eternal  Gener- 
ation, gave  rise  at  an  early  period  to  mistakes  and 
misconceptions.  The  Valentinians  and  Manichees, 
for  example,  in  the  second  century,  rushed  into  the 
heresy  of  a  sort  oi  ditheism,  or  the  asserting  of  such 
a  separation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  to 
make  two  Gods.  The  Eclectics  again,  and  others 
who  held  the  doctrine  of  Emanations,  considered  the 
Son  to  be  both  individually  distinct  from  the  Father, 
and  of  an  inferior  nature.  The  Arians  both  ancient 
and  modem  have  imiformly  denied  the  eternal  gener- 
ation of  the  Son,  maintaining  him  to  have  had  a  be- 
ginning of  existence,  and  to  be  essentially  inferior  to 
the  Father.  See  Akians.  The  doctrine  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  however,  has  not  only 
been  denied  by  both  Arians  and  Socinians,  but  even 
by  some  in  other  respects  orthodox  Trinitarians,  v.-ho 
Celieve  the  Sonship  of  Christ  to  be  founded  not  on  a 
natural,  but  an  official  relation  to  the  First  Person 
in  the  Godhead.  They  deny  his  eternal  generation 
chiefly  from  the  difSculty  whicli  they  feel  in  con- 
ceiving of  anything  in  the  Divine  nature,  analogous 
to  the  process  which  the  term  generation  denotes  in 
ts  apphcation  to  creatures.  But  it  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  allow  the 
mind  to  draw  any  such  analogies.  There  can  be  no 
jkeness  between  generation  as  used  in  a  human 
Bense,  and  the  same  term  when  applied  to  one  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Godhead.  The  only  intention  in 
using  such  an  expression  in  reference  to  the  Son  of 
God,  is  to  express  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons,  and  a  mutual  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  To  go  beyond  this  general 
explanation  of  the  matter,  and  to  assert  that  the 
generation  of  the  Son  consieted  in  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Divine  essence  and  ]ierfections  to  him ; 
TiT  to  assert  that  the  Father  did  not  beget  the  essence 


of  the  Son,  but  the  person,  is  to  attempt  an  exposj 
tion  of  that  whicli  it  transcends  the  human  faculticf 
fully  to  comprehend.     See  Trinity. 

GEXESIA,  offerings  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  probably  consisting  of  garlands  of  flowers  which 
were  wont  to  be  presented  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
at  the  tombs  of  their  deceased  relatives  on  the  return 
of  each  anniversary  of  their  birthdays. 

GEXESIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under  which 
he  was  anciently  worshipped  near  Lenia  in  Greece. 
GENETjiiUS,  a  surname  of  Zeus,  from  Cape 
Genetus  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
GEXETHU,\  (Gr.  the  nativity),  the  name  given 
among  the  early  Christians  to  the  festivals  which 
they  were  wont  to  observe  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  mart}TS,  terming  it  their  BlRTHPAY 
(which  see),  as  being  tlie  day  on  which  they  were 
bom  to  a  new  and  nobler  state  of  being. 

GEXETHLIACI,  a  term  which  Augustine  states 
was  used  to  denote  soothsayers,  who  pretended  to 
CJilculate  men's  nativities  (genethlia)  from  the  stars, 
and  thus  to  predict  their  good  or  bad  fortune.  Such 
individuals  were  treated  with  the  utmost  severity 
under  the  heathen  emperors  of  Rome,  and  by  the 
early  Christians  they  were  expelled  from  the  church. 
GEX'ETHLIUS,  a  surname  of  Poseidon,  under 
wliich  he  was  worshipi)ed  at  Sparta. 

GEXETYLLIDES,  a  class  of  goddesses  in  an 
cient  Greece,  who  presided  over  generation  and  birth. 
GEXETYLLIS,   a  goddess  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  who  presided  over  births.   It  was  a  surname 
also  both  of  Aphrodite  and  of  Artemis. 

GEXEVA  (Church  of).  The  principles  of  tlia 
Reformation  were  first  introduced  into  Geneva,  not  by 
John  Calvin,  as  has  generally  been  beheved,  but  by 
William  Farel,  who  preached  tlie  gospel  there  with 
acceptance  in  the  year  1532,  but  was  driven  from  tlie 
city  by  the  instigation  of  the  bishop.  This  zealous 
Reformer  was  succeeded  in  Geneva  by  Anthony 
Froment,  who,  however,  experienced  the  same  treat- 
ment. A  change,  however,  came  over  the  views  of 
the  people,  and  the  council,  instead  of  supporting  the 
bishop,  abandoned  him,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  city  in  15,33 ;  whereupon  the  two 
banished  ministers  were  recalled,  and  Refonned  prin- 
ciples having  acquired  the  ascendency  among  all 
classes,  Farel  and  Froment,  along  with  Peter  Viret, 
gathered  aroimd  them  a  strong  body  of  Protestants 
in  Geneva ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  cause  make  pro- 
gress in  the  city,  that  in  1535  the  council  declared 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Refonnation.  But 
though  a  Reformed  church  was  thus  formed  in  the 
city,  having  a  numerous  congregation  drawn  from 
all  classes,  it  was  not  fully  organized  and  established 
until  the  arrival  of  John  Calvin  in  1536.  This  emi- 
nent Reformer,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  having 
been  bom  there  in  1509,  was  led  to  embrace  Re- 
formed principles,  which  he  sought  with  diligence 
and  zeal  to  ditfus>2  among  liis  countrymen.  His  fame 
had  reached  Switzerland,  and  having  been  providetit 
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tially  in  the  course  of  his  travels  brought  to  Geneva, 
he  was  persuaded  to  take  up  his  residence  in  tlie 
towii,  and  to  devote  liimself  to  the  building  up  of 
the  newly  formed  Protestant  church.  Farel  and 
Viret  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  counsel  and 
issistance  of  sucli  a  man  as  Calvin.  His  very  pre- 
sence with  them  they  felt  to  be  a  tower  of  strength. 
And  no  sooner  had  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
conjunction  witli  tliem,  tlian  the  church  and  city  of 
Geneva  began  to  be  torn  with  internal  dissensions,  a 
party  having  arisen  who  sought  to  restore  some  of 
the  superstitious  observances  and  feasts  which  the 
Reformation  had  happily  abolished.  Tlie  council 
joined  in  tliis  retrograde  movement,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  Calvin  and  Fiirel  were  banished 
from  the  republic.  The  church  of  Geneva  suffered 
leverely  from  the  exile  of  her  pastors,  but  the  faith- 
ful among  them  were  cheered  by  many  a  precious 
letter  of  comfort  and  encouragement.  The  citizens 
had  publicly  abjured  Popery,  and  avowed  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Reformation  on  the  20th  July  1539. 
Mourning  the  bereavement  they  had  sustained 
through  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  their  civil  ralers, 
again  and  again  did  they  petition  thn  comicil  to  recall 
iieir  beloved  pastors  from  exile.  For  a  time  their 
entreaties,  earnest  and  urgent  though  they  were, 
passed  unheeded ;  but  at  length  in  1540  a  formal  in- 
vitation was  forwarded  to  Strasburg,  both  from  tlie 
citizens  and  council,  not  only  permitting,  but  im- 
ploring the  return  of  Calvin.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  September  of  the  following  year,  that  he  yielded 
to  the  repeated  and  pressing  invitations  of  the  Gene- 
vans. It  was  a  joyful  day  for  the  Church  of  Geneva 
wlien  the  great  French  Reformer  found  his  way 
back  to  the  scene  of  his  former  laboiu's.  They 
prized  the  privilege,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  for  it. 
From  1541  till  15G4,  when  he  was  called  to  rest  from 
Ids  earthly  labours,  did  Calvin  continue  to  build  up 
the  church  in  Geneva,  which  he  had  been  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  founding;  and  such  was  the  practical 
wisdom  of  this  distinguished  man,  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  working  of  that  church  rendered  it  a  model 
to  all  the  Reformed  churches  of  Europe.  Not  only 
on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  doctrine,  but  also  the 
completeness  of  its  form  of  church  government,  the 
church  which  Calvin  had  set  up  in  Geneva  became 
one  of  the  most  influential  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation. And  what  tended  powerfully  to  extend 
its  usefulness  was  the  college  which  in  1558  Cal- 
vin had  persuaded  the  senate  to  found  in  Geneva. 
There  Calvin  and  Beza  taught,  and  thither  accord- 
ingly students  in  great  numbers  rc])aired  from 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland. 
(Jeneva  thus  became  a  central  point  whence  issued 
the  light  of  the  Reformation  in  all  directions.  In 
fact,  the  fame  of  Calvin  and  the  celebrity  of  the 
college  which  he  founded,  have  procured  for  the 
Clmrch  of  Geneva  the  distinction  of  being  the  mo- 
ther of  the  Reformed  churches,  as  Wittenberg  was 
that  of  the  Lutlieran  communities. 


One  of  the  greatest  benefits  which  Calvin  con- 
ferred upon  Geneva,  and  tlirough  it  upon  many  of 
the  Reformed  churches  throughout  other  countries, 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government.  In  opposition  to  the  views  of 
Zwingli,  he  maintained  that  the  church  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  self-government,  independent  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  whose  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  hm- 
ited  exclusively  to  temporal  affairs,  and  in  so  far  as 
the  church  was  concerned,  Calvin  left  to  the  magis- 
trate the  protection  of  the  church,  and  an  outward 
care  over  it.  He  held  also  entire  parity  by  divine 
appointment  of  all  the  ministers  of  Christ.  This 
principle  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  that  fonn  of 
church  government  which  Calvin  introduced  at 
Geneva.  And  following  out  this  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, he  refused  to  acknowledge  a  gradation  of  of- 
fices among  the  pastors  of  the  church ;  but  estab- 
lished a  judicatory  or  consistory,  composed  of  ruhiig 
elders  and  teaching  elders,  the  former  being  mem- 
bers of  the  church  set  apart  solely  to  rule  in  the 
church,  and  the  latter  being  set  apart  botli  to  teach 
and  to  rule.  This  ecclesiastical  body  he  invested 
with  a  high  degree  of  power  and  authority.  He  also 
convened  synods,  and  restored  to  its  former  vigour 
the  ancient  practice  of  excommunication.  These 
arrangements  were  made  witli  the  consent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  senate. 

The  Church  of  Geneva  thus  threw  off'  at  one 
and  the  same  time  both  Popery  and  Episcopacy, 
adopting  a  system  of  church  government  whidi 
bore  somewhat  of  the  republican  character  of 
their  civil  government.  Calvin  was  principally 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  both;  and  accord- 
ingly tliey  bore  no  slight  resemblance  in  tlie  regular 
gradation  of  courts.  The  sovereign  power  of  the 
state  was  vested  in  three  councils,  the  general  coun- 
cil, the  council  of  two  hundred,  and  the  council  of 
twenty-five.  The  general  council  was  composed  of 
those  citizens  and  burgesses  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years ;  and  the  meetings  of  this 
council  took  place  twice  a-year  for  the  election  of 
magistrates.  In  this  council  was  vested  also  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  settling  as  to  war  and 
peace,  as  well  as  of  raising  subsidies  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  I'epublic.  The  council  of  two  hundred 
was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  and 
burgesses,  each  of  wiiom  must  be  thirty  years  of  age 
The  members  of  this  council  were  elected  for  life, 
unless  they  became  bankrupts,  or  were  degraded  bv 
the  censure  which  was  annually  made.  This  council 
formed  the  sujireme  court  of  justice,  and  were  con- 
sulted on  all  matters  of  importance.  The  council  of 
twenty-five  or  little  council,  as  it  was  generally 
called,  was  chosen  from  the  council  of  two  hundred, 
all  the  members  being  elected  for  lite,  except  in  cases 
of  bankru])tcy  or  degradation. 

The  organization  of  the  ecclesiastical  bore  8om« 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  civil  courts.     The  clergy 
on  all  public  occasions  held  the  same  rank  as  thf 
4   c* 
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meml>ers  of  the  council  of  twenty-five.  The  consis- 
tory was  composed  of  all  the  pastors  of  the  republic, 
»nd  twelve  lay  elders,  two  of  them  being  members  of 
the  httle  council,  a  third  one  of  the  auditeurs,  and 
the  remaining  nine  taken  from  the  council  of  two 
hundred.  The  pastors  were  perpetual  members  of 
the  court,  but  the  elders  were  only  chosen  for  six 
years.  The  consistory  met  every  Thursday,  and 
Calvin  was  perpetual  moderator  during  his  life,  but 
after  his  death  a  difl'erent  arrangement  was  adopted, 
the  moderator  being  changed  every  week,  each  of 
the  pastors  occupjong  the  chair  in  rotation.  It  was 
the  province  of  the  consistory  to  take  cognizance  of 
all  public  scandals,  and  to  inflict  ecclesiastical  penal- 
ties, but  for  civU  punishment  of  delinquents  it  was 
necessary  to  hand  them  over  to  the  little  council. 

Kot  only,  however,  did  the  church  of  Geneva  dif- 
fer in  ecclesiastical  organization  from  the  churches 
holding  by  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  other  coadjutors, 
but  also  in  their  views  as  to  tlie  Lord's  Supper.   On 
tills  subject,  Mosheim  remarks:  "The  system  that 
Zuingle  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the  eucharist, 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Calvin,  who,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  desired  union  ■nith  the  Lutheran 
church,  substituted  in  its  place  another,  wliioh  ap- 
peared more  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  that 
church, and  iureaUty  differed  buthttle  from  it.  For 
while  the  doctrine  of  Zuingle  supposed  only  asymho- 
lical  or  figurative  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  eucharist,  and  represented  a  pious  re- 
membrance of  Christ's  death,  and  of  the  benefits  it 
procured  to  mankind,  as  the  only  fruits  that  arose 
from  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  Calvin 
explained  this  critical  point  in  a  quite  ditferent  man- 
ner.    He  acknowledge  a  real  though  sjiiritual  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  sacrament ;  or  in  other  words, 
he  maintained ,  th.it  true  Christians,  who  approached 
this  holy  ordinance  with  a  lively  faith,  were,  in  a 
certain  manner,  united  to  the  man  Christ ;  and  that 
from  this  union  tlie  spiritual  life  derived  new  vigour 
in  the  soul,  and  was  still  carried  on,  in  a  progressive 
motion,  to  greater  degrees  of  purity  and  perfection, 
riiis  kind  of  language  had  been  used  in  the  forms  of 
doctrine  drawn  up  by  Luther;  and  as  Calvin   ob- 
served, among  other  things,  that  the   divitie  grace 
was  conferred  upon  sinners,  and  sealed  to  them  by 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  this  induced 
many  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the  sentiment  im- 
phed  in  the  barbarous  term  impanation,  and  dift'ered 
but  little  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Lutheran  church 
on  this  importanc  subject.     Be  that  as  it  may,  liis 
sentiments  differed  considerably  from  those  of  Zuin- 
gle ;  for  while  the  latter  asserted  that  all  Christians 
without  distinction,  whether  regenerate  or  unregener- 
ate,  might  be  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  Calvin  confined  this  privilege  to  the  pious 
»nd  regeneiate  believer  alone." 

In  its  early  history  none  of  the  Reformed  churches 
was  equally  privileged  with  the  Church  of  Geneva 
in  point  of  theological  teaching.     Under  the  minis- 


try of  such  a  master  in  theology  as  Calvin,  thai 
church  could  not  fail  to  obtain  an  accm'ate  and  even 
profound  knowledge  of  Divine  truth ;  and  such  was 
the  power  with  which  Calvin  expounded  and  en- 
forced both  from  the  pulpit,  the  professor's  chair, 
and  the  press,  the  grand  cardinal  points  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Calvinistic  from  the  Luthfran  and 
Zwinglian  churches,  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing 
nearly  the  whole  Reformed  church,  not  in  Switzer- 
land only,  but  throughout  Europe,  to  embrace  his 
views.  "  The  consequence  was,  that  wliile  the  Pres- 
byterian system  of  church  government  which  Calvin 
set  up  at  Geneva  was  received  only  to  a  Umited  ex- 
tent, as  for  example,  by  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Scotch,  and  some  other  churches,  liis  tlieological 
system,  wliich  even  now  goes  by  tlie  name  of  Cal- 
vinism, speedily  obtained  a  very  wide  reception 
tliroughout  the  various  churclies  of  theReformation. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  the  case,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeentli  century,  no  school  of 
Protestant  theology  enjoyed  ahigherreputation  than 
that  of  Geneva.  Even  then,  however,  there  were  a 
few  divines,  who,  like  Henry  Bullinger  of  Zurich, 
deviated  from  the  doctrines  maintained  in  the  Ge- 
neva school ;  and  even  among  the  Calvinists  them- 
selves there  arose  keen  contentions  between  the 
Supralapsarians  and  the  Suhlapsarians,  the  former 
maintaining  that  God  had  from  all  eternity  decreed 
the  fall  of  man,  the  latter  asserting  that  he  had  only 
permitted  it,  but  not  decreed  it.  No  long  time, 
however,  elapsed  before  these  petty  divisions  in  the 
Genevan  school  were  lost  sight  of,  amid  the  keen  and 
protracted  controversy  which  arose  in  Holland  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  Arminians,  leading  to  the 
Synod  of  Dort  in  1618,  whore  the  doctrines  of  Ge- 
neva triumphed.  The  great  reputation,  however, 
which  the  Genevan  academy  once  enjoyed,  began 
gi'adually  to  decline  after  the  establislunent  of  the 
Dutch  repubhc,  and  the  erection  of  the  universities 
of  Leyden,  Franeker,  and  Utrecht.  The  Church  of 
Geneva  also,  m  process  of  time,  became  deeply  im- 
bued with  the  errors  of  the  Dutch  Arminiam  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  French  Amyraldists  on  the  other. 
Yet  sound  divines,  even  in  her  times  of  manifest  de- 
clension, were  found  in  her  chairs  of  theology  ;  and 
hence  in  the  dispute  which  arose  in  reference  to  the 
opinions  of  La  Place,  we  find  Francis  Turretin  in- 
stigating the  Genevan  church  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  and  thus  to  declare  their  belief  in  an 
imputation  founded  on  the  sovereign  decree  of  God, 
and  not  one  naturally  consequent  on  the  descent  of 
men  from  Adam.  Among  the  associated  ministers 
of  Geneva,  there  were  some  who  held  and  sought  to 
propagate  the  eiTors  both  of  Amyraut  and  La  Place, 
and  being  some  of  them  men  of  eloquence  and  learn- 
ing, tliey  succeeded  in  persuading  others  to  embrace 
heretical  opinions.  Matters  began  to  assume  a  seri- 
ous aspect,  and  the  principal  divines  of  Switzerland, 
accordingly,  in  the  year  1675,  had  a  book  drawn  uj. 
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by  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  celebrated  divine  of 
Zurich,  in  opposition  to  the  Frencli  opinions.  This 
treatise,  which  went  by  tlie  name  of  the  Formula 
CONSKNSUS  (wliich  see),  was  appended  by  public 
authority  to  tlie  common  Helvetic  formulas  of  reli- 
gion. Many  felt  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
sign  this  formula.  Hence  commotions  arose  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Switzerland,  and  among  others,  in  the 
republic  of  Geneva,  where  several  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  its  abi-ogation,  but  without  effect,  as 
the  Formula  still  maintained  its  credit  and  authority 
until  tlie  year  170G,  when,  without  being  abrogated 
by  any  positive  enactment,  it  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Church  of  Geneva  began  rapidly  to  fall  from  the 
high  position  which  it  had  once  occupied  among  the 
churches  of  the  Reformation.  Not  only  did  it  cease  to 
be  Calvinistic  in  its  doctrines,  but  actually  assumed 
the  lead  in  the  inculcation  of  Arian  and  even  Socinian 
views.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  D'Alembert,  in  tlie 
French  Encyclopedic,  publicly  charges  its  company 
of  pastors  with  denying  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  D'Alembert  in  1763,  glories 
in  the  departure  of  the  Genevans  from  the  ancient 
purity  of  their  theological  creed.  The  pastors  feebly 
attempted  to  set  themselves  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christian  public,  by  a  vague  statement  which  they 
sent  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  too  obvious,  however, 
to  be  explained  away,  that  while  their  ecclesiastical 
formularies  were  still  strictly  orthodox,  the  pastors 
were  practically  promulgating  Arian  or  Socinian 
opinions.  Such  a  discrepancy  between  the  recognized 
standards  of  the  church  and  the  public  teaching  of 
its  pastors  soon  became  apparent  to  all.  The  pas- 
tors of  Geneva  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
modifying  the  standards,  if  they  would  pi-eserve  a 
character  for  consistency  before  the  world.  They 
published,  accordingly,  a  new  '  Catechism  or  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  Religion  for  the  use  of  the 
Swiss  and  French  Protestant  Churches  ;'  and  by 
maintaining  complete  silence  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  justilication  by  faith,  and  other  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  system,  they  taught,  in  a 
negative  form  at  least,  what  amounted  simply  to  a 
system  of  modem  deism.  To  carry  out  their  views 
still  fartlier,  thoy  quietly  withdrew  the  Confession 
of  Faith  from  the  Liturgy  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
Geneva,  and  introduced  convenient  changes  into  the 
Liturgy  itself,  and  even  into  the  venerable  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures.  ISoth  from  the  pulpit  and 
the  professor's  cliair,  an  uncertain  sound  was  given  as 
to  the  vital  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Continuing 
thus  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  suppress  the  truth, 
if  not  to  inculcate  error,  the  company  of  pastors,  in 
May  1817,  passed  a  resolution,  that  all  candidates 
for  the  sacred  ministry  should  subscribe  the  following 
engagement : 

"  We  promise  to  refrain,  so  long  as  we  reside  and 
oreach  in  the  churclies  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  from 


maintaining,  whether  by  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a 
sermon  directed  to  that  object,  our  opinion,  1.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Divine  natm-e  is  united  to 
the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  2.  As  to  original  sin; 
.3.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  gi\ice  operates,  or  as 
to  ethcacious  grace  ;  4.  As  to  predestination. 

"  We  promise,  moreover,  not  to  controvert  in  our 
public  discourses  the  opinion  of  any  one  of  the  pas- 
tors on  these  subjects. 

"  Finally,  we  engage,  should  we  have  occasion  to 
express  our  thoughts  on  any  one  of  these  topics,  to 
do  it  without  uisisting  upon  our  particular  views,  by 
avoiding  all  language  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  by  making  use  of  the  phraseology  which  they 
emplo)'." 

The  circumstance  which  led  the  pastors  to  draw 
up  this  engagement,  was  the  formation  of  a  Protes- 
tant Evangelical  Church  at  Geneva,  which  had  been 
set  on  foot  for  the  puipose  of  maintaining  evangeli- 
cal doctrine  to  which  the  company  of  pastors  were 
so  bitterly  opposed.  A  persecution  now  commenced 
against  the  separatists,  not  only  on  the  part  of  thf 
pastors,  but  also  of  the  government.  They  have 
continued  to  keep  their  ground,  however,  in  the  fac* 
of  sore  discouragement.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  ablp 
to  state,  that  a  very  decided  improvement  has  taken 
place  among  both  the  pastors  and  people  of  the 
church  of  Geneva,  and  the  truth  of  God  has  begun 
to  be  faithfully  preached  once  more  in  the  city  where 
Calvin  so  long  lived  and  laboured  in  his  Divine  Mas- 
ter's cause,  and  where  D'Aubign^,  Gaussen,  and 
Malan  have  preached  and  written  in  defence  of  the 
pure  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament. 

GENEVIEVE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  Romish 
festival  observed  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  January,  in 
honour  of  St.  Genevieve,  patroness  of  that  city. 

GENEVIEVE  (St.),  Congregation  of."  This 
congregation  of  regular  canons  originated  about  the 
year  1615,  and  all  the  monasteries  connected  with  it 
are  under  the  abbot  of  St.  Genevieve,  who  is  their 
superior-general.  Their  costume  is  a  white  cassock, 
a  surplice,  and  a  long  fur  with  a  square  cap,  but  in 
winter,  instead  of  the  fur  and  the  cap,  they  wear  a 
large  black  cowl  with  a  hood. 

GENEVIEVE  (St.)  Nuns  of,  an  order  of  nuns 
at  Paris,  called  also  from  their  founder,  Miramionen, 
who  established  the  community  in  16.30.  Another 
order  bearing  the  same  name  was  founded  in  1636  by 
a  lady  named  Mademoiselle  Blosset.  They  educated 
young  children,  visited  the  sick,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  deeds  of  charity  and  lienevolence.  The 
two  communities,  which  were  thus  called  by  the 
name  of  St.  Genevieve,  were  united  together  in  1665, 
Madame  do  Miramion  being  chosen  superior.  For 
some  time  the  community  took  the  name  of  Miranri- 
ones,  and  was  joined  in  course  of  time  by  several  other 
communities.  The  rules  of  the  order  required  a 
sister  to  undergo  two  years  probation  before  being 
admitted  into  the  body,  and  also  to  be  twenty  years 
of  age  on  her  entrance  into  the  order.     She  mads  nc 
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V0W6,  but  as  soon  as  she  became  a  member  of  the 
community,  she  was  bound  to  repeat  the  office  of  the 
holy  virgin  every  day,  and  to  spend  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  secret  prayer.  The  habit  of  the 
order  was  of  biack  woollen  stuff". 

GENII,  a  subordinate  class  of  deities  among  the  an- 
cient Pagans,  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  guardians 
and  protectors  of  men  from  their  cradles  to  their 
gi-aves.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Komans  had  a  finn 
belief  in  the  existence  of  these  tutelary  spirits,  who 
carried  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  brought 
down  the  answers  from  tlie  gods  to  men.  The 
Greeks  called  the  Genii  by  the  name  of  Demons. 
Every  person  had  a  good  and  an  evil  genius  assigned 
to  him  through  life ;  the  good  genius  to  incite  him 
to  deeds  of  virtue  and  piety,  and  the  evil  to  prompt 
him  to  deeds  of  wickedness  and  crime.  Hesiod, 
who  speaks  of  the  Genii  as  numbering  30,000,  re- 
presents them  as  the  souls  of  the  righteous  who  lived 
in  the  golden  age  of  the  world's  history.  Plato  not 
only  gives  one  of  these  Genii  to  each  man  during 
life  ;  but  makes  him  conduct  the  soul  of  the  man  at 
death  to  Hades.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  the 
Genii  were  viewed  as  not  only  attending  man  through 
life,  but  as  actually  producing  life,  and  hence  they 
were  called  often  Dii  Genitales,  and  an  additional 
idea  whicli  the  Romans  connected  with  the  Genii 
was,  that  every  animal,  as  well  as  man,  and  even 
every  place,  had  a  special  genius  assigned  to  it.  It 
was  customary  at  Rome  for  each  man  to  worship  his 
own  genius,  especially  on  his  birthday,  with  libations 
of  wine,  incense,  and  garlands  of  flowers.  The  whole 
Roman  people  as  a  nation  had  a  particular  genius  to 
whom  sacrifices  were  ofl'ered  on  special  occasions. 
The  Genii  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Lares,  to  whom  was  committed  the  guardianship  of 
families,  but  tlie  Larentalia  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  both  the  Lares  and  the  Genii.  In  compliment  to 
tlie  emperors  it  was  a  frequent  custom  to  swear  by 
their  genius,  and  Suetonius  relates  that  Caligula  put 
several  persons  to  death  because  they  refused  to 
swear  by  his  genius.  The  genius  of  Socrates,  the 
Greek  philosopher,  must  be  familiar  to  almost  every 
reader.  That  the  modern  heathen,  in  very  many 
instances,  believe  in  the  existence  of  Genii  has  been 
abundantly  shown  in  the  article  Demons. 

A  belief  in  Genii  has  prevailed  in  Asia  from  the 
remotest  ages,  and  the  Mohammedans  assert,  that 
before  the  time  when  the  Mosaic  narrative  com- 
mences, the  earth  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  beings 
intermediate  between  men  and  angels,  which  they 
call  Gim,  Genii,  or  Devs.  Some  Mussulman  au- 
thors say  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Genii  lasted  seven 
thousand  years  ;  and  that  of  the  Peris,  beings  of  an 
inferior  but  still  a  spiritual  nature,  two  thousand 
vears  more.  The  sovereigns  of  both  were  for  the 
most  part  named  Solomon ;  their  number  amounted 
to  seventy-two.  "  In  riches,  power,  and  magnifi- 
cence," says  Dr.  Taylor,  "  these  monarchs  surpassed 
every  thing  that  the  race  of  Adam  has  witnessed ; 


but  the  pride  with  which  such  glories  inspired  them 
filled  their  breasts  with  impiety,  and  their  monstroui 
crimes  at  length  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  Omni- 
potent. Satan,  or  Eblis,  was  commissioned  to  de- 
stroy them  ;  he  exterminated  the  greater  part  of  the 
perfidious  race,  and  compelled  the  rest  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  vast  caves  beneath  the  mighty  K^f.  Kif  is  the 
name  of  the  mountain  frame-work  which  supports  the 
universe;  it  includesboth  the  Caucasian  chains,  Taurus, 
Imaus,  and  the  most  lofty  peaks  in  Asia  ;  its  founda- 
tions rest  on  the  mysterious  Sakhrath,  an  enormous 
emerald,  whose  reflection  gives  an  azure  colour  tc 
the  sky.  It  was  the  confidence  with  which  his  vic- 
tory filled  Satan,  that  induced  him  to  refuse  homage 
to  Adam.  When  the  Gins  fled  to  K^f,  their  leader, 
Gian-Ibn-Gian,  earned  with  him  an  enchanted 
shield,  graven  with  seven  mystic  signs,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  entitled  him  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
universe.  Adam,  directed  by  an  angel,  pursued  the 
rebellious  Gin  to  the  capital  which  he  possessed  be- 
neath the  earth,  and  wrested  from  him  the  magic 
buckler.  After  his  death,  the  buckler  remained 
concealed  in  the  island  of  Serendib,  or  Ceylon,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  Kaiomers,  king  of  Persia,  who 
became,  in  consequence,  sovereign  of  the  East.  The 
successors  of  Kaiomers,  sustained  by  the  power  of 
this  spell,  subdued,  not  only  men,  but  the  Genii  and 
Giants  of  Kaf ;  and,  while  they  retained  the  shield, 
were  lords  of  the  material  universe.  No  account  is 
given  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  lost.  To  the 
Persian  narrative  the  Arabians  add,  that  the  Genii 
were  subjected  by  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  and 
'orced  to  aid  in  building  his  mighty  structures,  and 
that,  at  the  period  of  Mohammed's  mission,  many  of 
them  embraced  the  creed  of  Ishim,  since  which 
period  they  have  ceased  to  hold  conurumication  with 
human  beings." 

GENITRIX  (Lat.  the  mother),  a  surname  among 
the  ancient  Romans  of  Cyhele,  but  more  frequently 
of  Vemis. 

GENTILES,  a  word  generally  employed  to  indi- 
cate every  other  nation  except  the  Jews.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  Gentiles  are  often  spoken  of  as 
Greeks,  and  the  word  is  used  by  Paul  not  only  to 
denote  the  uncircumcised  in  opposition  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  generally  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true 
God,  and  devoted  to  idolatry. 

GENTILES  (Court  of).  See  Temple  (Jew- 
ish). 

GENUAL.    See  Epigonaton. 

GENUFLECTENTES  (Lat.  kneelers),  a  class  of 
Catechumens  (which  see)  in  the  early  Christian 
church,  who  were  so  called  from  their  receiving  im- 
position of  hands  while  they  knelt  upon  their  kneea. 
They  sometimes  had  the  name  of  catechumens  more 
especially  appropriated  to  them.  Hence  that  part 
of  the  Liturgy  which  referred  to  them,  was  particu- 
larly called  "  The  prayer  of  the  catechumens,"  which 
was  recited  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  along  with 
the  prayers  of  the  Energumens  (which  see)  and 
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penitents.  The  kneelers  had  their  station  within 
the  nave  or  body  of  the  clmrch,  near  the  amho  or 
reading-desk,  where  they  received  the  bishop's  im- 
position of  hands  and  benediction. 

GENUFLEXIOX.    See  Kneeling  in  Pu.wer. 

GEOMANCY  (Gr.  Ge,  the  earth,  and  manteia, 
divination),  one  of  the  four  kinds  of  Divination 
(which  see),  mentioned  by  Varro. 

GEORGE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  festival  ob- 
served by  the  Greek  church  on  the  23d  of  April,  in 
honour  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia,  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  saints. 

GEORGE  (St.),  Festival  of,  a  Romish  festival 
held  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  honour  of  St.  George, 
the  patron  saint  of  England.  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  founded  by  Edward  III.,  was 
put  under  the  protection  of  this  saint  who  is  celebrat- 
ed for  his  deeds.  The  greatest  exploit  attributed 
by  the  Romish  legends  to  St.  George  is  his  overcom- 
ing the  fabulous  dragon  in  Libva. 

GEORGIAN  CHURCH."  Georgia,  anciently 
called  Iberia,  is  a  fertile  Asiatic  province  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  and  now  subject 
to  the  Russian  empire.  The  prevailing  religion  in 
the  country  before  its  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
probably  some  modification  of  the  ancient  Persian 
system.  They  worshipped  an  image  of  Oimuzd, 
though  image  worship  fonned  no  part  of  the  genuine 
Zoroastrian  religion.  The  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  Chri.stianity  among  the  Ibe- 
rians in  tlie  fourth  century,  are  intensely  interesting. 
They  are  thus  detailed  by  Neander:  "Under  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  a  Christian  female, 
perhaps  a  nun,  was  carried  off  captive  by  the  Ibe- 
rians, and  became  the  slave  of  one  of  the  natives  of 
the  countPi-.  Here  her  rigidly  ascetic  and  devotional 
life  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  she  ac- 
quired their  confidence  and  respect.  It  happened 
that  a  child  who  had  fallen  sick,  was,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  tribe,  conveyed  from  house  to  house,  that 
any  person  who  knew  of  a  remedy  against  the  dis- 
ease might  prescribe  for  it.  The  child,  whom  no 
one  could  help,  liaving  been  brought  to  the  Christian 
woman,  she  said  that  she  knew  of  no  remedy ;  but 
that  Christ,  her  God,  could  help  even  where  human 
help  was  found  to  be  unavailing.  She  prayed  for 
the  child,  and  it  recovered.  The  recoveiy  was 
ascribed  to  the  prayer;  this  made  a  great  impres- 
sion, and  the  matter  finally  reached  the  ear  of  the 
queen.  The  latter  afterwards  fell  severely  sick,  and 
Bent  for  this  Christian  female.  Having  no  wish  to 
be  considered  a  worker  of  miracles,  she  declined  the 
call.  Upon  this,  the  queen  caused  herself  to  bo 
conveyed  to  her;  and  she  also  recovered  from  her 
sickness,  through  prayers  of  this  female.  The  king, 
on  hearing  of  the  fact,  was  about  to  send  her  a  rich 
present ;  but  his  wife  informed  him  that  the  Chris- 
tian woman  despised  all  earthly  goods,  and  that  the 
only  thing  she  would  consider  as  her  reward  was 
v>hen   others  joined  her  in  worshipping  her  God. 


This,  at  the  moment,  made  no  farther  impression  on 
him.  But  some  time  afterwards,  being  overtaken, 
while  hunting,  with  gloomy  weather,  by  which  he 
was  separated  from  his  comjiaiiions,  and  finally  lost 
his  way,  he  called  to  mind  wliat  liad  been  told  him 
concerning  the  almighty  power  of  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  and  addressed  him  with  a  vow  that,  if  he 
found  his  wiiy  out  of  the  desert,  he  would  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  worship.  Soon  after  the  sky 
cleared  up,  and  the  king  safely  found  his  way  back. 
His  mind  was  now  well  disposed  to  be  atfected  bv 
the  preaching  of  the  Christian  female.  Afterwards 
he  himself  engaged  in  instructing  the  men,  wliile  liis 
queen  instructed  the  women  of  his  people.  Next 
they  sent  in  quest  of  teachers  of  the  gospel  an"^ 
clerg}'men  from  the  Roman  empire ;  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  among  a  people  where 
it  has  been  preserved,  though  mixed  with  supersti- 
tion, down  to  the  present  times." 

From  their  vicinity  to  the  Armenians,  the  Geor 
gians  joined  that  people  in  separation  from  the 
Greek  church,  but  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years  they 
returned  to  the  orthodox  Eastern  church.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  when  they  came  to  be  subject  to  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  their  subjection  was 
limited  to  the  mere  payment  of  tribute,  as  for  fifteen 
centuries  they  had  independent  patriarchs  of  their 
own,  who  governed  their  church  without  interference 
from  any  other  power.  The  Georgian  church  was 
represented  in  the  synod  of  Vagharshabad  by  its 
catholicos  and  a  number  of  bishops ;  but  A.  D.  580, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  head  of  the  Ar- 
menian church,  the  rejected  decrees  of  Clialcedon 
were  adopted  by  the  Georgian  ecclesiastics,  who  liave 
ever  since  formed  a  jjart  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
church.  They  continued  to  maintain  the  doctrines 
and  to  adhere  to  the  practices  of  the  Greek  church, 
so  that  when  Georgia  became  a  Russian  province  by 
its  conquest  from  Persia  in  1801,  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  combining  them  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Oriental  church.  From  that  time  the  Georgian 
church  has  been  under  the  ecclesiastical  authority  o. 
the  archbishop  of  Tifiis,  subject  of  course  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Legislative  Synod  of  the  Rus- 
sian-Greek church.  The  only  peculiarity  which 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  Eastern  churches  is 
that  it  delays  the  baptism  of  children  till  their  eightb 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  Georgian  chmch,  there 
are  a  number  of  monasteries,  the  monks  of  whic'< 
follow  the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  They  are  habited  like 
the  Greek  monks.  There  are  also  a  number  of  nun- 
neries, in  which  the  Georgian  females  are  carefully 
educated,  so  that  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  remark- 
able trait  of  the  Georgians,  that  the  women  are  bet- 
ter instructed  in  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  than 
the  men,  or  even  than  the  priests  themselves. 

GEORGIAN  ISLANDS  (Religion  or).  See 
Polynesians  (Religion  of). 

GKRIZIM   (Mount),   Tkiii'le    ok,  a  templt 
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erected  by  Sanballat,  who  obtained  pennission  from 
Darius  Nothus  for  that  purpose.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  erection  are  minutely  detailed  by 
Josephus.  The  substance  of  his  account  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Manasses  the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high- 
priest  had  man-ied  Nicasso  the  daughter  of  Sanballat, 
which  thing  the  elders  of  the  Jews  resenting  as  a 
violation  of  their  laws,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
strange  marriages,  they  urged  that  eitlier  he  should 
put  away  his  wife,  or  be'  degi'aded  from  the  priest- 
hood; and  accordingly  Jaddua  his  brother  drove 
him  away  from  the  altar,  that  he  should  not  sacrifice. 
Upon  this  Manasses  addressing  himself  to  his  father- 
in-law  Sanballat,  tells  him,  that  it  was  true  indeed 
that  he  loved  his  daughter  Nicasso  most  dearly,  but 
he  would  not  lose  his  function  for  her  sake,  it  being 
hereditary  to  him  by  descent,  and  honourable  among 
his  nation.  To  this  Sanballat  replied,  that  he  could 
devise  such  a  course,  as  that  he  should  not  only  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  his  priesthood,  but  also  obtain  a  high- 
priesthood,  and  be  made  a  primate  and  metropolitan 
of  a  whole  country,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
krep  his  daughter,  and  not  put  her  away ;  for  he 
would  build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim  over  Si- 
chem,  like  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  by  the 
consent  of  Darius,  who  was  now  monarch  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Manasses  embraced  such  hopes 
and  promises,  and  remained  with  his  father-in-law, 
thinking  to  obtain  a  high-priesthood  from  the  king : 
and  whereas  many  of  the  priests  and  people  at  Jeru- 
salem were  involved  in  the  like  marriages,  they  fell 
away  to  Manasses,  and  Sanballat  provided  them 
lands,  houses  and  subsistence :  but  Darius  the  king 
being  overthrown  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Sanbal- 
lat revolted  to  the  conqueror,  did  him  homage,  and 
submitted  himself  and  his  dominions  to  him ;  and 
having  now  a  proper  opportunity  he  made  his  peti- 
tion, and  obtained  it,  of  building  this  his  temple. 
Tliat  which  forwarded  his  request  was,  that  Jaddua 
the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem  had  incurred  Alexan- 
der's displeasure  for  denying  him  help  and  assistance 
at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  Sanballat  pleaded,  that  he  had 
a  son-in-law,  named  Manasses,  brother  to  Jaddua,  to 
whom  very  many  of  the  Jews  were  well  affected, 
and  had  recourse ;  and  might  he  but  have  liberty  to 
build  a  temple  in  Mount  Gerizim,  it  would  be  a  great 
weakening  to  Jaddua,  for  by  that  means  the  people 
would  have  a  fair  invitation  to  revolt  from  liim. 
Alexander  easily  condescended  to  his  request,  and 
so  he  set  about  the  building  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Wlien  it  was  finished  it  made  a  great  apostacy 
at  Jerusalem,  for  many  that  were  accused  and  in- 
dicted for  eating  forbidden  meats,  for  violating  the 
Sabbath,  or  for  other  crimes,  fled  away  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Sichem  and  to  Mount  Gerizim,  and  that  be- 
came a  common  sanctuary  for  offenders.  Thus  far 
the  historian." 

The  important  liistorical  fact  which  Josephus 
has  here  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Codoman- 
■iu»,  belongs  properly  to  the  last  years  of  Darius  No- 


thus, from  whom  Sanballat  received  pennission  tc 
build  a  temple  for  the  Samaritans.  Tlie  temple  oi 
Mount  Gerizim  occupied  five  years  in  building.  L 
was  planned  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  stood  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  HjTcanus,  king  of  the  Jews,  about 
I  B.  c.  130.  It  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  the 
Samaritans,  but  of  this  there  is  no  absolute  certainty. 
We  find,  however,  in  the  conversation  which  our 
Lord  held  with  the  Samaritan  woman,  as  narrated 
in  John's  Gospel,  that  the  question  was  started 
as  one  which  was  commonly  debated,  whethel 
men  ought  to  worship  at  Jerusalem  or  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  showing  evidently  that  if  the  temple  was 
not  rebuilt  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  at  all  events 
regarded  it  as  still  a  peculiarly  sacred  place. 
Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  dispute  which  arose 
at  an  earlier  period  between  the  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans in  reference  to  their  temples.  The  arguments  of 
the  Samaritans  in  behalf  of  Mount  Gerizim  were, 
that  on  that  mountain  Abraham,  and  afterwards 
Jacob,  built  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  thus  conse- 
crated it  as  a  place  for  worship ;  and  that  for  this 
reason  God  appointed  it  to  be  the  hill  of  blessing. 
But  the  Jews  could  plead  a  far  higher  antiquity  for 
their  worship  at  Jerusalem  than  for  that  at  Gerizim  ; 
and  besides,  Jerusalem  was  the  place  which  God 
specially  chose  to  place  his  name  there. 

GERMAN  REFORMED  CATHOLICS,  a  Bec\ 
which  arose  in  Germany  in  1844,  arising  out  of  the 
famous  protest  of  the  Romish  priest,  John  Ronge, 
against  the  superstitious  veneration  paid  in  that  year 
to  the  seamless  coat  of  Christ  at  Treves.  Set 
Coat  (Holy)  at  Treves.  The  protest  was  obvi- 
ously so  well  founded,  and  loudly  called  for  by  the 
wild  enthusiasm  which  animated  thousands  of  pil- 
gi'ims,  that  Ronge  was  looked  upon  as  a  second 
Luther  sent  to  rebuke  the  superstition  of  the  age. 
and  to  complete  the  downfall  of  the  Man  of  Sin. 
Multitudes  of  Roman  Catholics  from  various  parts 
of  Germany  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  new 
Reformer,  who,  however,  instead  of  inculcating  upon 
his  followers  the  principles  of  a  pure  Christian- 
ity, soon  showed  himself  to  be  only  a  teacher  o> 
rationalism  and  infidelity.  Some,  however,  botl 
priests  and  laymen  belonging  to  the  Romish  church, 
gladly  joined  the  movement,  under  the  impression 
that  they  might  possibly  obtain  a  reform  of  some 
acknowledged  abuses  in  the  church.  One  of  those 
most  desirous  of  a  Reformation  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  Czerski,  to  whom  numbers  of  the  new 
sect  looked  for  guidance  in  seeking  church  refonn  ; 
but  they  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  Czerski 
was  too  weak  and  vacillating  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
party.  The  new  sect  was  joined  by  two  eminent 
scholars,  Theiner  and  Regenbrecht.  But  the  system 
wanted  positive  grounds  on  which  to  rest;  it  waa 
purely  negative  in  its  character.  It  was  not  long 
accordingly  in  declining  even  from  the  position  it 
had  reached,  and  at  length  resolved  itself  into  ho 
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■umitarianism  and  worldly  politics.  Tlie  revolution 
of  1848  was  so  far  favourable  to  the  new  sect,  that 
they  obtained  complete  liberty  even  in  Bavaria  and 
Austria.  Ronjje,  who  had  now  shown  himself  to  be 
at  heart  an  inlidel,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Frankfort,  and  joined  the  extreme  radi- 
cal party.  The  true  character  of  the  man  was  soon 
after  this  made  too  apparent.  He  absconded  to 
England  with  another  man's  wife,  and  sank  into  the 
obscurity  and  contempt  which  his  whole  conduct  mer- 
ited. In  a  short  time,  the  congregations  which  had 
been  so  rapidly  formed,  were  as  rapidly  dissolved, 
either  by  being  absorbed  in  other  sects,  or  by  being 
suppressed  by  the  governments.  In  Vienna  they 
quietly  returned  to  tlie  Roman  church;  in  other 
places  they  joined  the  Protestant  churches.  Thus 
terminated  a  sect  which  it  was  at  first  supposed  would 
give  rise  to  a  second  Reformation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  being  founded  not  on  the  revival 
(f  spiritual  life  and  activity,  but  on  a  dead  and  in- 
effective rationalism,  very  speedily  came  to  nothing. 
GERMAN  EBENEZER  SOCIETY,  a  cl.iss  of 
Christians  from  Germany,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica only  a  few  years  ago.  Tiiey  are  located  six  or 
seven  miles  east  of  Biifl'alo,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  They  number  somewhere  about  a  thousand 
souls,  and  are  Prussian  Lutheran  Dissenters.  Their 
property  is  held  in  common.  Religion  pervades  the 
whole  arrangements  of  the  community.  Each  family 
commences  the  day  with  the  worship  of  God,  and  at 
night  on  returning  from  labour  they  assemble  by 
neighbourhoods,  and  spend  an  hour  in  piayer  and 
praise.  The  afternoon  of  Wednesday  and  SatiU'day 
is  devoted  to  religious  improvement ;  and  they  are 
peculiarly  strict  in  tlieir  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

GERMANY  (Christianity  in).  It  has  some- 
times been  alleged  that  Christianity  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Germany  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. But  Irenasus,  who  was  bishop  of  Lyons  in  the 
latter  lialf  of  the  second  century,  is  the  first  who  speaks 
n  explicit  terms  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many, refemng,  however,  in  all  probability,  exclusively 
to  those  districts  of  Germany  which  were  in  subjection 
to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  first  positive  informa- 
ion  we  obtain  respecting  churches  as  estabhshcd  in 
irormany,  is  towai-ds  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
when  we  read  of  the  Bishops  Eucharius,  Valerius, 
and  Matemus,  who  planted  and  presided  over  the 
churches  of  Treves,  Cologne,  Liege,  and  Mentz. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  of  these  churches  are 
/ound  in  the  lists  of  the  councils  of  Rome  and  Aries 
I  held  under  the  authority  of  Constantine  in  the  years 
I  313  and  314.  About  the  same  time  that  we  first 
liear  of  churches  on  the  Rhine,  the  flames  of  perse- 
cution mark  the  spread  of  the  gospel  towards  the 
Danube.  Thus  Afra,  martyr  of  Augsburg,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  about  A.  D.  304.  The  German 
nations  who  invaded  the  Western  Roman  Empire  in 
the  fifth  century,  were  either  Christians  before  that 
event,  or  they  bcciime  so  immediately  afterwards. 


that  they  might  establish  their  authority  in  a  Chris 
tian  country.  It  is  dilHcult  to  ascertain  how  tin 
Vandals,  Suevi,  and  other  tribes  were  led  to  embraci> 
the  Christian  faith.  The  Burgundians,  who  took 
possession  of  a  part  of  the  Roman  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  voluntarily  became  Christians 
near  the  commencement  of  the  century,  imagining 
that  by  taking  such  a  step  they  would  enlist  the  God 
of  the  Christians  on  their  side,  and  thus  be  protected 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  century  they  joined  the  Arian  party 
to  which  also  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Goths  be 
longed. 

In  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  a  number  of  new 
churches  were  founded  by  zealous  missionaries,  who, 
mider  Columbanus,  an  Irish  monk,  had  jiassed  over 
to  the  Continent,  and  laboured  for  the  conversion  ol 
the  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks,  and  other  nations 
of  Germany.  St.  Kilian  succeeded  in  planting  the 
gospel  in  Franconia,  and  converting  the  duke,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  his  subjects,  who  had  hitherto 
been  wholly  pagan ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  benevo- 
lent exertions,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  Christian  faith- 
fulness, about  A.  D.  69G.  Such  was  the  respect  in 
which  the  memory  of  this  indefatigable  missionary 
was  held,  that  he  became  the  tutelar  saint  of  Wiu-tz 
burg.  Several  of  the  companions  of  Willibrord,  the 
apostle  of  the  Frieslanders,  passed  into  Germany, 
and  spread  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  among  vari- 
ous German  nations,  as  for  instance,  in  Westphalia, 
and  other  neighbouring  provinces.  But  while  some 
of  the  German  tribes  had  thus  become  Christian, 
the  great  mass  of  them  were  still  involved  in  the 
darkness  of  Paganism.  In  the  eighth  century,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  Christianity  received  a  jiowerful 
impulse  from  the  labours  of  Winifrid,  an  English 
Benedictine  monk  of  noble  birth,  who  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  Boniface,  and  who,  by  his  extraor- 
dinary success  as  a  missionary,  earned  the  honourable 
title  of  the  Apostle  of  Germany,  though  it  is  to  be 
feared,  he  sought  rather  the  advancement  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  than  the  promotion  of  the  cause  ol 
Christ.  This  famous  man  is  said  to  .have  been  a 
native  of  Devonshire,  born  in  A.  D.  680.  His  early 
life  was  passed  in  English  monasteries,  where  he  was 
trained  for  the  sacred  oflice,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty 
he  was  ordained  a  presbyter. 

In  the  year  715,  Winifrid,  animated  with  ardent 
zeal,  undertook  a  voluntary  mission  to  Friesland, 
with  two  monks  for  companions.  King  Radbod, 
however,  gave  him  no  encouragement,  and  he  re- 
turned to  his  convent.  Unwilling  to  remain  without 
active  employment,  be  formed  the  project  of  a  mis 
sion  to  Germany,  and  having  obtained  a  formal  com- 
mission from  Pope  Gregory  II.,  he  set  out  for  that 
countiy,  where  he  preached  in  Bavai-ia  and  Thurin- 
gia,  and  passing  into  Friesland,  spent  three  years  in 
assisting  the  aged  AVillibrord,  bishop  of  Utrecht. 
Having  again  set  out  on  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  van 
created  a  bishop  by  the  Pope,  and  his  name  chaugod 
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from  Winifrid  to  Boniface.  He  now  returned 
through  France  to  Germany,  where  lie  preached  the 
gospel  among  the  Hessians,  fearlessly  rebuking  their 
idolatrous  customs,  and  openly  demolishing  an  oak 
consecrated  to  the  Scandinavian  god  Thor.  From 
Hesse  he  proceeded  to  Thuringia,  where  he  effected 
a  similar  reform. 

On  the  accession,  A.  D.  731,  of  Gregoiy  III. 
to  the  Papal  chair,  Boniface  despatched  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  giving  an  account  of  his  missionary 
labours  among  the  pagan  tribes  of  Germany.  His 
Holiness  received  the  narrative  of  his  successful 
mission  with  gi-eat  satisfaction,  and  in  token  of  his 
!  pproval  sent  him  an  additional  supply  of  relics,  and 
!so  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishop.  In 
lie  year  738  Boniface  visited  Rome  a  third  time, 
ttended  by  a  large  retinue  of  priests  and  monks, 
and  was  most  graciously  received  bj'  the  Pojie.  On 
his  return  through  Bavaria,  in  the  capacity  of  Papal 
legate,  he  divided  that  country  into  four  bishoprics. 
In  A.  D.  741,  he  erected  four  more  bishoprics  in  Ger- 
many, and  in  A.  D.  744,  he  establislied  the  famous 
monastery  of  Fulda.  As  a  reward  for  his  missionary 
labours,  and  his  fideUty  to  the  See  of  Rome,  Boni- 
face was  constituted,  by  Pope  Zacharias,  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  Primate  of  Germany  and  Belgium. 
Thus  exalted  to  one  of  the  highest  official  dignities 
which  Rome  could  confer,  he  presided  in  several 
councils  held  in  France  and  Germany,  where  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  the  rigid  strictness  with  which  he 
enforced  adherence  to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  his  old  age  he  left  his  archbishopric,  and 
set  out  on  a  mission  to  Friesland,  where  with  iifty- 
two  companions,  he  was  barbarously  murdered  by  a 
party  of  pagans,  who  were  enraged  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress which  Christianity  was  making  among  their 
fellow-countrymen.  It  is  quite  possible  besides,  that 
they  may  have  been  not  a  little  provoked  by  the 
military  aspect  which  the  journeys  of  this  professed 
apostle  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  were  made  to  assume, 
he  having  marched  into  Thuringia  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  having  a  band  of  soldiers  as  his  bod)'- 
guard  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  attacked  by 
the  pagan  Frieslanders. 

There  were  other  monks,  however,  besides  Boni- 
face, who  applied  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  German  tribes.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
Corbinian,  a  French  Benedictine  monk,  who  la- 
boured at  Freysingen  in  Bavaria  for  six  years  ;  Pir- 
min,  also,  a  French  monk,  who  taught  Chri-stianity 
amid  circumstances  of  nn  small  difficulty  and  danger 
in  Helvetia,  Alsace,  and  Bavaria;  Lebwin,  an  Eng- 
lish Benedictine  monk,  who,  with  twelve  companions, 
engaged  in  a  mission  to  West  Friesland,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tlie  pagan  Sa.xons ;  Willibald,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  monk  of  honourable  birth,  who  assisted  Boni- 
face in  his  missionary  labours,  and  afterwards  was 
appointed  bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  Charle- 
magne, king  of  the  Franks,  undertook  the  important 


task  of  converting  to  Christianity  the  Saxons  who 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  Germany.  This  ho 
sought  to  effect  partly  by  threats  and  actual  force  ol 
arms,  partly  by  flatteiy  and  promises  of  rewards. 
Such  means  were  successful  in  gaining  over  converts 
in  great  numbers  to  a  mere  nominal  adherence  to  the 
Christian  faith.  To  prevent  them  from  apostatizing, 
however,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Romish  church, 
bishops,  schools,  monasteries,  and  so  forth,  were  set 
up  in  the  midst  of  them.  In  this  way  Charlemagne, 
by  force  or  flattery,  established  an  outward  and  empty 
form  of  Christianity  in  the  extensive  district  of  Ger- 
many inhabited  by  the  Saxons.  By  the  same  speedy 
process  he  succeeded  in  Christianizing  the  Huns  in- 
habiting Pannonia.  The  employment  of  such  un- 
hallowed means  for  advancing  the  Christian  cause 
were  not  likely  to  be  productive  of  any  substantial 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country.  In  the  tenth 
century,  accordingly,  we  find  remains  of  pagan  super 
stition  still  existing  in  various  provinces  of  Germany, 
and  Christianity  but  imperfectly  estabhshed  in  many 
places.  To  remedy  tlijs  state  of  matters,  the  Em- 
peror, Otto  the  Great,  erected  bishoprics  in  various 
to-,  ns;  built  convents  for  those  who  preferred  a 
monas.  'ife,  and  established  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young.  On  the  bishops  and  monks  he 
lavished  the  royal  treasures  with  unsparing  hand, 
endeavouring  in  this  way  to  show  his  regard  for  the 
ministers  of  religion,  while  in  reality  he  was  only 
giving  scope  for  that  indulgence  in  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance which  ere  long  came  to  be  regarded  as 
characteristics  of  the  corrupt  clergy  of  the  middle 
ages. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Prussia  was  still  to  a  great  extent  under  the  power 
of  Pagan  .superstition,  and  the  efforts  which  had 
hitherto  been  made  for  the  conversion  of  the  people 
had  been  almost  wholly  fruitless.  Accordingly,  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  order  of  St.  Mary  undertook 
the  task  of  subjugating  the  Prussians,  and  convert- 
ing them  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  war  was  ol 
fifty-three  years'  duration,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
long  period  the  conquest  was  effected,  and  Chris, 
tianity  became  nominally  the  religion  of  Prussia, 
The  remains  of  the  old  superstition  were  extirpated 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  and  the  Crusaders,  not, 
liowever,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  but  by  wars 
and  massacres. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies Christianity  liad  not  only  taken  deep  root  in 
the  German  states,  but  the  coiTuptions  of  the  Papal 
system  had  become  so  strongly  developed,  that  both 
individuals  and  communities  arose  from  time  to  time 
complaining  loudly  of  the  numerous  abuses  which  had 
crept  into  the  dominant  churcli.  It  had  become  a 
hierarchy,  or  rather  a  hierarchical  state.  The  priest- 
hood had  interposed  with  a  claim  of  divinely  or- 
dained power  and  authority  between  God  and  hi» 
people,  between  the  members  of  the  church  and  the 
Divine  Head  of  the  church.     The  clergy  asserted 
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